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Haidar Ali, and the Saurashtras 139 n, 
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fiataey, Parsi, The Traditional dates of 151, f, 
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232; 253 —262 
Hiuan Tsang, and the Rummindei inscrip, 


19; and the Gurjara kingdom . 153 
Hobson-Jobsons, Some .. . 239 
Hoernle, and Jainism 119 ; 127 n., 129 n. 180: n., 

131 n., 174 n., 178 nu, and the Bower 

MS. ; 179, f, 
ree day EF. K. 7 
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mansions . Sup. 87 
Hormuz, Old, aud The Teese: . 152 


Hospet, tn., destroyed by Isma’il Adil Shah .. 187 

Hoysalas of Dwaérasamudra 2 and n,; over. 
thrown 6; andthe first Vij ayanagara dyn. 
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Hughes Robert, in Patna, ete., 69 and n,; 72, 
75—78, 82, f.; and J. Parker 97—99, 
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Higli, Gollye, Portuguese port 83; J. Smith 
at .. ais a ast is 267, f., 271 

220, f; 239 
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Himayin, emp., and prince Kamran. 


219, f£. 

Hinas, and Mlechchhas 67; and India 159— 
161, or Huns, coins of etc, ., 162, 163 n 
hundi, bill of exchange .. . -- 99, 101 


Ibbetson, the late Sir D, and the Rajpfits and 
Gijars.. 159 n., 161 and n., 163 n. 


Ibrahim, Lédi k., Sa a 219 
Ibrahim Adil Shah and Achyuta Raya. 187 and n. 


idol-worship, and Saiva Siddhéntism . . 157 
Tluppir, pdlaylm, date of .. 114 and n—116 
immigrants, Telugu 135; Canarese .» 189 
immigration, of the Badugas .. ~- 112, 115 
immorality, among the Parivéarams .. 137 n. 


Immudi Narasingha, Saluva chief 16, inscrips. 
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India, pre-Aryan religion of 37; dramatic igvara, k., identified with Mahadéva of Déva- 
literature of, ete. 64-67; Travels of Peter giri Se ake tee gg 288 
sfundy in 69; visited by Jean de Thevenot Isvarakrishna, Vasshognaye, author eg 21] 
124; Scythian power in 122n.; (British,) It-sing, translator . 7” .. Sup. 58 
and the G, Pahari lang. 142, f.; various 
tribes of 143—147 n.; 159, f.; immigrations 
into 162, 164; 175; and the scribes of the Jacobi, Prof., and the date of Vigakhadatta 
Bower MS. 179, f.; and the Mughals 219; 67; and Jain dates 118—123 andn; 125— 

N., rise of Tengalaism in 155 n. ; and the 131; 173 and n—178 
Gurjaras etc. 162, 164; 8., and the Muham- Jahanabad, Delhi . os ig DEB -2F 
madans 1—3, 6; and Vijayanagar rule 8, | Jahanaré Bégam, deh: of Shahjahn ltl n, 

111, i., 114, 153 and n.; and the Sdluvas l44 
14; and Krishna Déva 44, 46, 48; tribal Jahangir, emp., and Malik ‘Ambar 107 n., 
migrations into 138; 188; in the 14th cen. | 249, 244 
233 ; under Naik rule 260; E., and the Jains | Jainendra- arene and Sdkatayana’s sitras 
121, 122 and n.; N. W., conquered by | : 210, f. 
Oogma Kadphises etc. 125 and n, ; tribes of | Jains, 118; chronology of, its foundation, etc. 
165; and the Bower MS. etc, Sup. 45 and 119—123, 125, and Mahavira, Buddhistic 

n., 46; 48; 52; medical literature of 62, | relations concerning them 126—131, 133, 173; 
64; and popular Sanskrit etc. 65; and | and Vaishnava faiths 158; tradition, and the 
cubomancy ‘a ; ee BF | Nandas 167, f.; 175 and n.; 172; 176 and 0; 

Indian, Buddhist protective eile see Dha- Creed, called cdiuryana 178; and Sanskrit 
rani 87—42; 49—54; 92—95; Parsis 151; Sup. 65 
medicine and civilisation etc. in the Bower Jakkamma, g, of the Téttiyans.. 1. «186, f. 
MS. 179, £,; History, fragment of .. -- 240 | jaldlshéhi, fine plece goods, perhaps ‘ jelolsies’ 

Indo-Mughal art .. —... .. 124 268 n, 

Indra, g., and the Saurdshtras 141; and Jartikas, and Jatis oo & “ee “Hoa 
thunder .. . = . ++ FR. 12) Jatavarman Pardkrama Pandya .. -- 930, 34 n, 

Indra dhanushya, rain-bow .. .. F.K.9,f. | Jatavarman Sundara Pandya L as 33 n. 

inflection, .. .. ..  «. Sup. 67, 70, f | Jatilavarman, Srivallabha  .. .. 47 andn. 

Inscription, Padaruja or Rummindei, note | Jatis, Jats, and the Gijars 161; and Raj- 
on. it oe is - 8 ve 17—20 pits : : oe -» 162 

inscriptions, at Tirupatur 5; and the Ballalas Jatikarna, pupil of Atréya aus 54 and n., 56 
etc. Gn, 7 n., § and n.9 and n,; of the Jaunpur, Junapoore, carpets ate as iy 
Naiks etc. 10 and n., 11 and n. Saluva 13 | Jayasirbha IL, Chalukya emp. .. - .. 212 
and n., 14; 16 n; 17 n. Tuluva 15 n., 43 | Jayasirnha of Kumbla, unidentified .. ., 266 
and n.—46 and n.; Bina 32 and n.; Pan- Jearsey, Wm. E.I. Co’s, servant .. ., 267 
dyan etc. 33 and n.—36; of Bhaskaravarman Jehanger coved, ameasure ..  ,, 98, f. 
68, 95, f.; at Dholpur 121; of Agoka 132, | jelolsies, probably jaldlshahé .. 4. .. 268 
172 n. ; 212 ; Sanskrit and the Gurjaras 161, Jetavana, tn., and Buddha... a6 .. 131 
163; of Kharavela etc. 167 n, 170 n.; 173; Jinji, tn., under Krishna Déva .. =... 4G 


Nagarjuni 175 n., 178; Mt. Abi ete. 193 and 
n.; Rashtrakuta 207; relating to Achyuta 


Jivadhani, goddess and smallpox -» EK. 15 
Jivaka, medical writer Sup. 56, 58, reputed 





Raya etc, 188 and n,, 189 n., 190, 191 and | friend of Buddha ae 7 - .. 60 
n., 218 and n; to Visvanatha Naik ete. | Jivananda Vidydsigara, and the Charaka 
229—-234; 238 n; 258, 260; to Narahari Samhita . re » 4. Sup, 63 
Tirtha ete, 263, 265, f; illustrating develop- Joannes De Laet on India and Shahjahan, - 





ment of the character ‘y ’Sup. 47 andn.— book notice 7 .. 239—244 

62; at Istpur 6. wwe 8B Jones, Thos., E. I. Co’s, servant .. 267, £ 
wale, protection against rain .. - BK. 18] 5, sia, the ship... sh . .. 279 
Is@pur, near Mathura, Brahmanic inscrip, Julien, and the Rummindei inserip. .. 19 n. 

Bb +a ee es +» Sup. 65 Junapoore, Jaunpur .. es 71 
ishiadewatdes, chosen ‘deities 2 ++ FL. K. 21 | Jupiter, Cycle of 211; cena F, K, 4; 


Ishna’tl Adil Shah, and Krishna Déva .. .. 187 Guruiasy oe es ; iA -- 10 


Kadamba, kings, early, and the Cycle of 

Jupiter . e- ‘i 3 .» 21) 
Kadim Tarikh Parsiont, the, and Parsidates .. 151 
Kadisiya, Arab victory at i af .. 152 
Kadphises IL, and India os .- 66 
kafila, caffalo  .. s% = 107—-109 
Ka-gyur, the Mahayana Canon 37; Ka-gyur 

Gyud ss as os - .» 49 
kahdr, caharr, porter .. a .» 111, 270 
héim-khdni, caymeconyes, kind of cloth .. 71, 82 
Kalakacarya, story of 122 n, Kalaka, enemy 

of Gardabhilla .. 123; 125 andu.; 176 n. 
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Kéalakdcéryakathanaka, and Saka a . 125 
190 n, 
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Kalisoka, k. 168 and n., 169, 171 and n.; per- 


haps a Nanda .. es vs ot2 
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ingscrips. a oe as .. 30, 39 N, 
Kalayar Somanar, Pandya chief, 10, 11, 31, 33 
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Kalbhairav,g. .. ai ‘si . BRK, 19 
Kalhana, and the Pisdchas 144; and the 

Khagas .. ee os bi we »» 148 
Kali Age .. is ee .. 196 


Kalinga, co. and Krishna Déva 44; conquest 
of 169 and n., 170; raided 173; and Sama 
Sastrin ., ae a 262—264 
Kalpaka, minister of the first Nanda .. .. 174 
kalpas, small monographs. Sup. 54, 57, 62, 81 
Kalpastira, the 119, 121 n., 122 and n., 123 n; 


127 n., 128; and Dhruvasena 176, f. 
Kalyéna-kdraka, medical treatise. Sup. 58 and n. 
Kamanan, Kampana Udayar .. .. 28 and n. 
kamarband, girdle.. ne ie re ee. “td 
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146 and n, 
Kankayana, medical writer ? Sup. 58 
Kannanir, vil. and fort .. 154 and n. 
Kannivadi chiefs .. 202 a .. 116 
Kapilavastu, tn.,and Buddha . -» 198: 203 
Kapisa, and Kapiga a ». 144 
Kappiliyans, Canarese caste 139, f. 
karéri, carrarye,—tast, ingrain ., _ .» 78 
kérkhdna, corconna, workshop ., xa o» 15 
Karnasuvarna, dist., and K. Bhaskaravarman 
95, f. 
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Karnataka, and Krishna Déva .. a ». 46 
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Kasher, Khaisal, and KhaSdalaya <a .» 148 
Kashgar, and the Khagas »» 150 


Kashmir, under the Khagas 149, f. ; and birch 
bark 179 :. sis a . Sup. 45 

Kashmiri, ana the Ajars.. -. 160 

Kasia mts., the Hindu Kush or Radhons mts,.. 150 


kasid, cossid, messenger .. 7 »» 97, 10E 
Kasikavritn, work by Panini ., .. 209, f. 
Kasimbazar, and Robt. Edwards 267, 268 and 

n,, 270 
Kasi-raja, probably Divédasa .. .. Sup. 81 


Kasyapa, legendary saint, and Kashmir,, 144, 149 
Kasyapa, medical writer Sup, 58, two of the 


name  ., on or ba .- 60 
Katkale-tirtha, sacred er near Nésik F. K. 15 
kaul ghdlne, ceremony .. oe . EV KL 24 
Kaunindas, 147 n., identified with the Kanéts 

148 n 
Kautiliya .. ia is Ste 167 n, 
Kautilya, and the eatind 124 and n; 210 
Kévéri val., andthe Vijayanagars .. 153, f. 


Kavunda chiefs, and Viévanitha, Kavundans, 
and Kongu Pélygars .. .. 184, £3 140 
kdya, the body, and Sk. kayagate a 54 n. 
kdya-chikiisd, internal medicine. . .» Sup. 56 
Kayastha, writer-caste, and Kayathan .. 20 


Keene, Mr., and Jahinaraé Begam ... ». 244 
Kéralaés i oe . 3i 
Kerridge, Mr, and R. Hughes ».69, 72, 7 9, 106 
kersyes, trade in .. i sa sie .. (‘TT 
kéSa-rafijana, hair-dyes .. ve .. Sup, 82 
Ketu, g., and eclipses . FL K. 89 


Khadalik, N. BE. of Domoko, scene of the find 
of the Stein MS. - ice Sup. 45 
Khakha, tribe, and the Khaéas 149, of the 


Jehlam Valley .. ws abe .» = we: 150 
Khanderai, g.  .. aig he . FL. K. 22 
Khandoba, g. eo ee a¢ ** F, K, 23: 
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Kharavela, his edict, etc. 150, 167 n., 170 n., 
173, 175 
Kharoshthi, dialect and the Puranas .. . 196 
Khas, E. Himalayan Aryan-speaking caste 
143 and n. 
Khasi, wife of Kasyapa, ancestress of the 
Yakshas and Rakshasas 144, 146 
Khagalaya, Valley of Khaigal, or Kasher had 
Khaéa Settlements ‘ - .- 148 
Khaéas, tribe, mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, or Khasira, ete. 143 and n., Casiri of 
Pliny 144, 145—151, 159 ; earliest historical 
immigrants 164, and the Pisdchas ..165 and n. 
Khaskura, Naipali or E. Pahdartf lang... . 142 
khdsnama, cassmana, letter of introduction 
75, 101, £, 
khdssa, casgaes, trade in.. 71, 269 
khichadt, food offering RK. 3 
Khilji, dyn. te are os i ee | 


Khotanese lang. eis Sup. 64 
Khurram, Shahjahan .. 241, f. 
Khusru Parviz . 152 


Kielhorn, Prof,, and the ‘Pandyas, 34 and n,; 
the Vikrama era etc, 121 ; 205, 207 


Kissah-i-Sanjan, and Parsidates .. .. 152 
Klatt, and Jaina history 177 n, 
Kohistan, and the Zoroastrians. . . 152 


Kolaba, dist., ceremonies in F, K.6; and 


sages etc. 10; 12; sacred pond etc, 15- 

17; and rain ‘ 18; 23 
Kolamba, c., Quilon 4 e .on, 
Kolhapur, State, and moon emi F. K. Bs 

sacred waters in 13, ceremonies .. ve 122 
Kollam era, in Kérala co. .- 238 
Kollar, Telugu, Golla, Téttiyan subatwision: 135 
kolu, Tamil, darbar, = a ee .. Ll4 
Kondavidu, fort, .. ne - 43, f. 


Kongu, co., (Salem and Coimbatore), the 
Pélayams of 133, f.; and the Saurashtras 
139; and Canarese tribe 140 n.; and Sada- 


siva 230 n.; people, conquered 238 n. 
Koniya, Kiniya re ‘ r 127, 133 
Kosala, k., and Matsbates . 174 
Kottar, battle field os ee a .. 231 
Kottiyam, Nagama Naik. . se »» 283 135 


kotwal, cottewalle, Nawab’s agent i .. 74 
Kéytlojugu, Tamil work, on conquest of Tri- 
chinopoly 3n.,, 4n,5n, 70, 8 n.3 on 
Virupanna etc., 9n,; 10 n. and the Saluvas 
‘ete. 13 n., 14n., 16 n.; and Pandya history 
29. n,; and the Muhammadans in §, India 
153 and Ms 154 n,, 158 n.; and Trichinopoly 

us 218 n. 
Kyishua, g., and the Téttiyans 135; and the 


Greeks 146; image, given to Ananda Tirtha.. 237 








Krishna, Déva Raya, and Nagama Naik 30; 
35; from 1509—1530, called the 2nd or 
Andhra Bhéja 43 and n.,—47, death of 48: 
115; 187 and n—189 and n.; 191; and 
Visvandtha, Naik 192, 258 and n.: 229, 232 

257 and n. ; 

Krishnaépuram plates, and Nagama Naik 191 

and n. 

Krishna Sastri, Mr., on Achyuta Raya.. . 188 

Krishnatréya, medical author Sup. 61 

Krédhavasa, wife of Kdsyapa, and ancestress 
of the Pisitaésts .. “3 - we 144 

Ksharapani, people of Atréya .. Sup. 54, 56 

kshatakshina, subject treated in the Navanitaka 

Sup. 64 
Kshatriyas, and the Khagas 150; and Rajpits 


259 


etc. 159, 16l andn.; andthe Gujaras.. 164, f, 
kshetras, punya sihdnas, sacred places.. F. K. 22 
Kuchar and the Bower MS, __—... .. 179 


Kuchean, unknown lang, of Kuchar, used in 

a pothi ba ae i . Sup. 64 
Kudumidmalai, in Pudukottah State, (and 

other places) has Bana inserips. .. . 32 
Kuei-shuang, King of, Shaonanoe Shao oon 

Yue chi title .. ea ia ae -. 66 
Kuhn, Dr. and the name Lummint .. .-» 18 
kuladevatas, family deities a FY, K, 21, 23 
kuladharmas, days of worship .. . FEF. K, 23 
Kulasékhara. Kales Dewar, or Maravarman, 


Pandyan k., murdered 2 and n.; 33 ns: 

dates 7 aad ss 34-36 n, 
Kulattir, pulaitia, date of 114 and n., 115 
Kula Vardhana, Pandya, conquered 28, f. 
Kulingas, Kalingas .. 145 and n. 
Kulitas, people of Kulu.. 147 and n. 


Kumara, Subrahmanya, and Kuméarila Bhatia 


264 n, 
Kumara, ancestor of Ghetti of Mudaliar .. 134 
kumara-badha, children’s diseases Sup. 56 
Kumara Gupta, emp. and the Saurashtras .. 138 
Kuméarajiva, translator Sup, 88 
Kumara Krishnappa, son of Vishvandtha 
257 0. 
Kumarila Bhatta, an incarnation of Kumara 
(Subrahmanya) .. i - 264 n, 
kumbhakiri, potter-woman, etc. Sup. 86 
kumbhakari-matangayukiz, applied to dice 
Sup. 86 
Kina, Pandyak. .. si 7 » 257, £. 
Kunala, k., and Ujjayint.. 7 .. 175 and n. 
Kunatas, and Kanets.. iia 148 n. 
Kunbis, and sun-worship etc. .. FR. K. 3, 7, 8 


kundas, ponds.» oe .H. K. 13-—15, 18 
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Kiniya, Koniya, k, Ajdtagatru, and Mahavira 
127 and n., 133; or Kiinika . 


Kimyir plates, of Venkata II. .. 229 n. 
Kushans, and Sakas . 125 
Kusinara, visited by Buddha . 128 


lace, bobbin lace, trade in 79 and n., 97, 


100, f., 269 
lack, dye 78, gumlacke, .. 105, 110 
laghu-rudra, rain-rite .. ae F. K. 18 


Lakhawar, Lackhoure, market town near Patna 
10, 73—75, 78—82, 98—100, 104—107, 109, f. 

Lakkana Danda Nayaka, first Naik Viceroy 

10 and n.—-13; and the Pandya succession 


in Madura We e Ol 
Lakshmi, goddess, and she Sourdshtras 41; 
F. K. 5, 6 
Lakshmidhara, Prakrit grammarian 147 n. 
Lassen, M. and Rock-Hdict 13 .. . 132 
laguna, garlic A Sup. 63 
Laiuna-kalpa, treatise on garlic. . Sup. 81 
Laws of Manu, and the Khagas.. SA . 147 


lead, trade in a ne oe .. 72, 268 
Left and Right Hand Castes .. 140 
déha, linctus Sup. 82 


Lethbridge, H., author of Goporaphs of The 
Mogul Empire .. oe es 239, 244 

Leumann, M., and Jain dates... 129 n., 178 n. 

Lhasa Expedition of 1904, and Tibetan Mss. 


37 and n. 
Lhassa, era, and the date of Buddha’s death.. 197 
lightning .. .FK. 12 
lignum, lignome “Alloes, trade in "78, (or 
samaleh) . ..81, 83, 105 
linctus, haha Sup. 82 
linen, lynen, trade in -. 105 
liniments .. ee Sup. 82 
Literature, Indian Medical Sup. 64; 81 
Littlejohn, Hd., Hi. I. Co.’s servant . 27) 
looking-glass, trade in .. 100 
luck, and the planets F. K. 9 
lumbi, a creeper, etc., and Lumbini . 18 and n. 


Lumbint, birthplace of Buddha, and Lummini 

18, 20 
Lumbint Pillar inscrip. .. $e . 132 
Lyall, Sir C. J., and the Riumindal inscrip, 


17, 20 n. 
Lyon, the ship... sg ais re .. 82 


ol 


“ whew + 


Madan, Cupid, and the moon .. » KK 5S 
Madhava, author of the Siddha-yéga Sup. 59, 
61, 63 


..173, £., 178 | 





Madhvacharya, and the Dvaita philosophy 
233, 2384 and n.; 2385 n.; 262, 264—266 
Madhva Acharyas, a sketch of the history of 
2338—237, 262—266 
madhvasava, medicated mead Sup, 82 
Macdhyagéha, (Nandvantillaya) father of Vasu- 
déva ‘5 , ss ». 285 
Madras, Pres., ea the yea cate . 233 
Madura, Naik Kingdom, Aistory of 1—17; 


27—36; 48—48; 111—118; 1383—142; 158 
—158; 187—192: 217—218; 229—232; 
2538—262 


Magadha, kingdom, and the Jams 121, f,; 
and Mahavira, etc., 126; list of kings 168 n., 
170; and the Mauryas 172, 175 n.; 
Jains .- 176 

Magadhai Nadu, or oN a N adu dist, 32 and n, 

Magadhf dialect .. as .. 68 

Magas of Cyrene, k., Maka, 132, tei of .. 133 

Magic, among the Tottiyan Polygars 136; or 
witch craft F. K. 8; and incantation Sup. 

65, 66, 80 

Mahab Alipur, Mohubalpoor, Mobalepoore 109 n, 

Mahébalipuram, and Mavalivaram .. 31, 32 and n, 

Mahibhirata, the, mentions the Khasas and 
other tribes 144—146, 151, 159, 161 n, 


and 


Mahabhishya, the, and Sékatayana 210, £. 

Mahadéva, k. of Dévagiri, and fgvara.. . 266 

Mahdmandalésvara ‘Tirumalaiya Maharaja, 
Salaka chief, under Achyuta Raya .. 189, f, 


Mahamandalésvara Vittaladéva Maha-Raya, 


Vitthala q. v. st - be .. 231 
Mahimiyirt Vidyarijit, Sitra or Dhérani, 
Sup. 87, £, 
Mahéndaman, Sdkya prince, and Buddha . 127 
Mahanandin, k., and Mahkipadma Nandaraja.. 167 
Mahérashtra, co, conquered .. <s wae oe 
Maharashtri dial. .. Si ee i .. 68 
maharshis, medical authorities .. Sup. 54, 57 
mahd-rudra, rain-rite .-RFLK. 18 
Mahasattva Mahadkurana, epithet, applied to 
Avalokita.. 92, f, 
Mahashthana, identified with Anandaouts . 176 
Mahdvansa, the, and dates 168, 170, f.; 
stories in 174 and n. ; treatises on .. . 178 
Mahavira, The Date of. .118—123 ; 126—138 ; 
173-—-178 
Mahéndrapala, k. .. ; - aa . 163 
Mahindo, in Ceylon - ‘ ; .. 202 
Mainas, mynnas, Indian salling birds. 69, 78 
Majhima Nikaya, the, and Buddha .. . 127 
Maka, k., Magas of Cyrene ee - .. 132 
Makkhali Gosdla, heritical teacher and k, 
Ajatagatru 126, f.; Mamkhaliputia,. «+ 129 
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Malacca, Mallacka, Portuguese trade with .. 88 
Malayalam, co. .. ae ae ws Sar Bh 
Malda, tn., trade with .. ..71, 77, 110 
Malik ’Ambar and Jahangir .. 107 n, 


Malik Kafir, in S. India 1, 2, Nabu or Naib 
3 and n., 4 and n.; 6, or Mullah 28 n., 29 


and Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra . 233 
Malik Kasim, gov. of Hugli . 269 
Malik Nabu, or Naib, Malik Kaftr 3 and n. 
Malla-linkara Wouttoo, Burmese Chronicle 

200 and n, 
Mallikaérjuna, inscrip, of 11 and n.; and the 

Saluvas .. ms ws - deg .- I 

Malwa, and the Saurdshtras .- 138 


Mamkhaliputta, Gosdla .. - . 129 
Manabharana, k., and Arikésari Pardkrama 
Pandya Déva 36, 47 n, 
Manabhisha, k., defeated ae e% .. 385 
Manapparai, paldyam, date of .. 114, 115 and n. 
Manavala Mahamuni, leader of Tengalaism 
155 and n. 156 


mand, mandi, grease, etc. 76 and n, 80 
Mandangad, vil., has a sacred well .. F. K. 13 
Mandara, mt. 207, f. 
Mandasor, inscrip, . . o 138 n, 
mandil, mandyles, ee cloth . 26 71, 82 
manes, pitas me F. K, 5, 6, 8 
Mangammal, dist... . a .. 141 
Mangu, greatest of the Saluvas .. .. 12 and n. 


Manimakhalai, Tamil Buddhistic poem . 197 
Manora, Goa State, ponds in .-F.K. 13 
Manucci, his ‘ bezoar’ or ‘ cordial stone’ 36 ; 

or Manouche, on Shahjahan 241—243 and 

n.; hig theory of the Naik Kingdom. . 261, f. 
Manu Chola, mythical ancestor of the Cholas .. 238 


manzil, manzull, stage .. aid P .. 108 
Maral, Ratnagiri dist., sacred ie fall at 
F. KK. 13 


Maravarman Kulesékhara Il, Pandya k. .. 30 
Maravarman Pardikrama, Pandya Kk, .. ~» 30 


Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. - 33 0, 
Maravas, of Tinnevelly, and Vigvanatha .. 134 
March, John, H. I. Co.’s servant ais 267, f. 
Marténdavarma, at Tambraparni .-2173; 231 n. 


Marriage customs, of the Téttiyans 136 and 


n,, 137; the Reddis 138; the Anuppans 
140; and nyniphs _ PK. 15 
Maruti, monkey god . Ee. K. 21, £ 


Marwari, see Notes on the Grammar of the 


Old W. Rajasthani . 21, ff. 
mashd, ® measure $3 ce .- 106 and n. 
Masulipatam, and J. Smith .. a“ .. 267 
mdatanga, elephant, ete. .. Sup. 86 








Math., Matha, of Sankaracharya, at Conjee- 
varam .. é . 238 and n. 
Mathuré, tn., aaa Krishna 146 ; Couneil of . 


. 176 

Matts, eight, established by Manavala 
Mahamuni .. . 155, 156 n, 
Maukharis, and the Gapiad of Magadhe. 67, f, 


maund, the Jehdngiri man 78 and n., 81, f. 
Maurya, dyn., rise of 64, 67; dates 120, 122, 
167; Era 170 n., and the Seleucidan era 
175 and n; 174 
Mavalivéna, kings (and Mavalivaram) 31, f., 
or Rayars, and Mavalivanada, inscrips. of.. 33 
Mavili Vanathi Raya, Sundarathol, a Pandya 


chief .. ae : as oa0 105.11, 31 
Mavalivaram, or the Sec Pagodas. 31, f. 
Max Muller, and Buddha 13], f. 
mazra and muzera $2 and n. 


medicine, treatises on, etc., Indian, in the 
Bower Ms. 179; Sup. 54, 64-—66, 68, 78, 79, 81 
Megasthenes, and the Hindus 170 and n.; and 


Pataliputra ae .. 172 
Mekail, angel, Michael .. F. K. 12 
men, ceremonies for... ee F.K. 19 
Menander . : 175 n. 
Aobuleneste: Mahab AMipur 109—IL11 
Mogallana, disciple of Safijaya.. 128 n., 130 n. 
mohair, moheres, trade in 100, f 
monastries, eight, and at Udipi . 237 
Mongoles, merchants from Upper India or 

Persia .. me : ‘ 71, 73 
moon, spots, and aorlin: ete. FP. K. 4 

and n.—6, 8, 9 
morality, of the Tottiyans 137 n. 
Morris, and the name Duwi! mini os 18 n. 
mosque, built in Ramesvaram .. 2,4 


Mrichchhakattka, the, and the Greek drama 65, 
possible age .. . a = -- 66 
MS., the Bower, book- atin’ es Be 179, f. 
MSS., Old W. Rajasthani, and others 21, 23— 
26 and n.; 55, 58, 62; “The Supple”, of 
Mr. Taylor, dealing with the Pandyas 27 
and n.,-—-32 n.; 34 n; Sanskrit, and the 
Dharani or spells 37; 50 n., 51 n; histori- 
cal, and Telugu Colonies 113—118 n.; and 
Hastipalaka 122; the Madura 133, f,; 
Mackenzie, etc., 1383 and n.,-137; the Mack 
189 n.; from HB. Turkestan .. Sup. 45 and n. 
Mubarik, son of ‘ Alauddin ° . 233 
Much-kund, sage . ‘ F. K. 15 
Muckrob Con, Mukerrab Khan 69, 99, f. 
102, 105, f. 
Mucksoudabad, Maksidaébéd, Murshidabad, 
71, 98, 102 


Mudkal, tn., captured .. ae “ ee 187 
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mudraraksasa, by Visakhadatta, book-notice 
64—68 
se aaa elementary Sanskrit 
grammar : 21, 24 
Mughal, ravages in 5. ‘India 116; art 124; 
oppression of the Gijar-Rajpits .. 165 
Mughals, Chagtéi Turks 219; The Great, 
Gardens of, book-notice : . 
Muhammadans, in 8. India 1, 2n., 3 and n., 
5; or Musalm4ns 7 and n.; 12 and n.; 111; 
153, £., 257; and the Pandyas 28 and n., 
29.; in Madura 30, f.; and the Téttiyans 136 
n.; and the Deccan F 
Mujahid Shah, Bahmani k., and Jatavarman 
Pardkrama Pandya .. <3 we 
Mukarrab Khan, Muckrob Con, and R. Hughes 
69, 99, f, 102, 105, f. 


48 


34 


mukha-lépa, and face-plasters .. Sup. 81 
Mulla, for Malik Kafair .. 9 28 and n., 29 
Munda, k. .. oe se 168, 171 


Munivamsibhyudaya, a work by Chidananda- 
kavi . 208 
Muntéz Mahal, asidiend Band Beco wife 
of Shahjahan .. es 240 and n., 241, 244 
mural, dedicated girl .. ee . FE. K, 22 
Murshidabad, Mucksoudabad, silk from 71, 98, 102 
Musalmén, Musalmins, conquest of 8. India 
1—6; 138; 238; defeats, in Madura dist. 
7 u.; influence in 153; and Vijayanagar 14, 
187, 188 and n,; and Kampana Udayir 27 ; 
invasion of Pandya co. 31; and mlechchhas 
68; oppression of the Canarese 139; and 
the Saurdshtras 141; tyranny in §rirangam 


155; and the Gijar-Rajpits 164, f.; States, 


and Rama Raya ie .. 230 and n. 
musters ,. er 106, 108 
Mutasiva, k. «s IT] 
muth marane, dark lore .. de F. K. 19 


Muttarasa Tirumalai Mavili Vanathi Raya, 


Pandya chief .. ..10, 11, 31 
Mysore, §., and Kuméra Kampana 9; and the 

Saurashtras 139 and n.; under Krishna 

Rai 257; or Maxur.. ah a .. 262 
Nadu Nadu, Magadhai Nadu .. a .. «82 
Nagabhaia I, Gurjara k. ws . 162 
Nagabhata I, k. in Kanauj +s .. 162 
Nagadasa, k. - ae . 171 and n, 
Nagadiraka, kJ .. “ sie as «» 168 


spr rar me STE SEE 


ae imagem ti eit a cL ET 


Nagama Naik, chief supporter of Narasingha 
the Saluva, his supposed identity with Kot- 
tiyam Nagama Naik 14 and n., 15; conquered 
the Pandya co. 28; 117; 231; at Madura 
232 restored Chandra Sékhara 30; 116; 
218; his expedition and defection 253 and 


n., pardoned 254—260 
Nagaraégu, father of Visvanatha Naik .. . 231 
Nagarjuna, identified with Suéruta_ the 

Younger Sup. 56 
Nagarjuni inscrip. 175 n. 
nagas, dragon spirits 38—42 
Nagas, kings . 49, £., 52, £. 


Nigart, characters in Hathal inscrip. 193; 
form, of letter “y”’ Sup. 47 
naygpanchami, day I. K. 7 
Nahapina, or Nahavahana, Satrap 120, and 
Nabhovahana .. ~ 132 and n. 
Naik Kingdom of Maduva: History of 1—17; 


27—36; 48—48; 11]—118; 133—142; 
158—158 ; 187—192 ; 217—218; 229-232; 
2538—262 


Nainar Acharya, or Varadacharya, son of Vé- 
dantachérya .. .. 155 and n., 156 n. 
nakar, to dishonour a bond... ot -. 101 
nakedness, and rites - ie » FK, 19 

Nalanda, and Mahavira 127 n., and Buddha. 
128 n. 

Nanda, k., successor to Udayin 173, 174 and 
n. ; 168 n, 

Nandaraja, its connection with Mahdipadma 
and Mahdnandin <4 a 167 and n. 

Nandas, the, fall of 64, dates 120—122; 124 
and n.; nine 167 and n., 168 and n., 171, f., 174 


Nandivardhana, k, eg .. 167 

Nandrus, and Alexandrus 167 n. 

Narahari Tirtha, name given to Sima Sastrin 
236, f. ; Jaina Pontiff.. 262—266 


Nahariyati-stotram, and Narahari Tirtha 262—264 
Narasa Naik, chief, supported Narasingha the 
Saluva, founded the Tuluva dyn. 15 and n.; 
viceroy and usurper in Madura 16 andn,; 
begins to rule 31; and the Méavalivanada 
Rayars, letc., 33 ; and Arikésari Pardkrama 
35 and n., 836; deposed the emperor, etc., 

43, 45, 47; 229. 


Narasa Raja Udaydar . 43 1. 
Narasimgha Meheta, poet, saa old Ww. Rajas- 
thant .. ee — ; . 265 
Narasimha or N sraniaghs Biinve chief 18-16; 
and the foundation of Ariyalur .. » 115 
Narasinnhadéva, Vira Pratépa 263, £. 
Narasimha Mahabhattépadhyaya ... . 263 
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Nataputta, Nigantha 127 and n., 128 and n., 
180; 173; death of .. as ails 4 

Nature Powers 

navagrahas, nine planets 


177 
. EF. K.1l—12 
B. K. 9 


Padariya or Rummindéf Inscription, A Note 
onit  ., : ae a te 
Padmandbha, are 


i} 95 
Padmanabha Tirtha, Sébhana Bhatta 234, f,: 


17—20: 





navamti, tithe as oe FE. K. 8 
Navanitaka, a section of the Bower MS. 180; shai Pontifi 262—266 
Sources and the date of it .. . Sup, 53—64 Pahati languages 142—~151, 159—166; and 
Navaratri, festival, and Visvanatha.. 192 and Rajasthani si : ve Be 1» 22 
n., 255 painting and engraving at t Agra and Delhi .. 124 
Navsari, tn., to which the fire temple was Paiyalaccht, a work by D a and the 
removed .. «we wee Ss«d2 Vikrama era : ». 121 
Nayars of Travancore 917 and n. Pajaka, vil., S. oundia dist., tines of 
Nehavend, battle of a ve » 152 Vasudeva io <o 235, 237 
Nepal, E. limit of Pahart lang, 142, f.; nad ihe FAIEAON, TexaOVal OF: <4: = oe » 176 
Khagas 147 and n.; 180, £.; 165; and Bha- Pakudha Kaccdyana, heretical teacher and k. 
drabahu 176; and the development of the Ajatasatru 126, 130 
letter ‘y’. 7 7 wa Sup. 52 Pakundaka or Panjukabhaye, k, of Ceylon .. 171 
nétranjana, saileia : ww» Sup. 82 Palaka, k. of Avanti... i .» 120—122 
Nidhanpur, Sylhet dist., where BhAsk Pree Palamkottah, tn., and the Canarese immi- 
man’s copperplate grant was found.. 95 grants Ii2n. 
Nigantha Nat (h) a—putta, Buddhistic hereti- Palayams, feudal aes of Trichinopoly and 
cal teacher, identified with Mahavira 126; or Manapparai, ete, 114 and n.,—118 and n; 
Nirgrantho Jiiatiputrah .. 126 and n.; 127, f. of Kongu 133 and n., 134 and n.; of Tinne- 
Nilakkéttai,Palayam .. ., ..  .. 136) Vely .. a 189 n. 
Nilgiri, hills, and the Badugas 118 n. Pali, Canon 126—128, 130 5 4 and Buddha 
Nimi, epic ruler of Vidéha . Sup, 56, 58 dates iré .« 173. 
Nirgranthas 127, 131; and schisms . 177 | Pallavas, and the Cholas eer Cpe ; .. 238 
Nirgrantho Jfatiputrah, and Nataputta.. 126 n. | Pallis of Tinnevelly, and Visvanatha .. . 134 
Nirmal, Thdna dist., has a kunda lake ..F.K.13 | Palm leaves as writing material.. Sup. 45 n. 
Nirvana, of Buddha 132, f£; 167, £, 170— Pajicha-rakshd, collection of  Dhéranis 
172 and n.; Era 203, £.; of Mahavira 119, £; Sup. 87,f. 
122, £.; 1235, 174, 176 panchiyais, among the Tottiyans . 1389 n., 140: 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, and Rama Raya 230 | Pandhar, goddess Cle, 
Note on the Padariya or Rummindei Inscrip- Panduvasa, k. of Ceylon.. as .. 171 
tion ee 17—20 | Pandyan kingdom, and the NGhancedans 
Notes on the Gane of the Old Western 1—6; 111, f.; and Vijayanagar 7, 8, 217, 
Rajasthani with Special Reference to Apa- 218 n,; and the Udayars 10; and Lakkana 
bhramga and to Gujarati and to Marwari 11; and the Saluvas 13, f.,17; Kings, in 
J21—26 ; 55—63; 84—91; 181—186; 213— digenous, (from 1371—1500) 27, ff.; emigra- 
216; 225—228 ; 245—252 tion to Tinnevelly, etc., 31., f.; of Tenkasi, 
nouns, declension of, in Old W. Rajasthani and the Banas, etc., 33, list of 84; 47; 229; 
181—186; 213—216; in ‘popular’ Sanskrit and Narasa Naik 45; extinct, 135; and 
Sup, 65 n., 67, 70, 76 Travancore 189, £, 231; and Cholas 190 n., 
numerals ., ne a : Sup. 68 191 n., 232, f.; and Visvanatha 253 and n. 
Numiz, on Achyuta Raya . 187 and n.,188 n. —260 
nymphs .. ve a F. K. 13, f. | Panini, date of .. os o% .» Sup. 65 
Panipat, battle .. aa o» 219 
Panjib, tribes 150, and the “ Gurjaras, ete., : 
oils, taila .. ” Sup, 82 159,—161; or Gujara 163 n.; 166 
Ooéma Kadphises, souiguaed N. W. India .. 125 | Paiijabt langs. rs ve 142 
opthalmic science, and Nimi Sup. 58 | paper, as writing material +» Sup. 45and n. 
188 n. | Papapuri, in Patna dist., and Pava . 128 


Orissa, and Achyuta Raya 
Osteology of the Ancient Indians, by Dr. 


Hoernle. ° on ae ee ve 180 


Parakrama, Pandyan, probably Jatavarman 
Parikrama Pandya .. ie .. ofandn,. 
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Pardkrama, Arikésari : 35 and n. | philosophies of 8S, India .. a5 ae .. 233 
Pardkrama Pandya, Ponnumperumaél .. .. 936 | phonetics of Old W. Rajasthani. . ‘55, fi. 
Paramakudi, battle bye is .» 257and n. | phonology of popular Sanskrit.. .. Sup. 68 
Paramara Clan, founded by Dhumaréjadeva Pieppullye, .Pipli .. a 2% ae .. 83 
193, f. | pills .. = st - .. Sup. 82 

péramarshi, supreme medical authority Pingala Road hs eiea its composition, etc. 
Sup. 56, f, 23, f. 
Paramirtha, and dates .. 172 n. | pipthke, ant gold, etc. .. . 144 


Paranjodbimunivar, Saiva Siddhantist teacher 


157 
Parantaka I., Chola k., and the Banas .. 32 
Parasara, pupil of Atréya .. Sup. 54, 56 
Paragu Rama, andthe Saurashiras .. . 141 
parda, curtain . 100 and n. 
Parihar, or Pratihara Rajpits, and the Gurja- 
ras ; .- 162 
Pain tinarsan 6 or | Sthaviravalicarita : 178 
Pariiid, magical, texts, see ‘Dharini’.. 7 and n. 
Parivarams, domestic servants of the Toétti- 
yans 137; and the Kavundan chiefs . 140 


Parker John, and Robt. Hughes, in the First 
English Commercial Mission to Patna 69, 83, 
97, 99, £, LOO—111 


Parsi History, traditional dates of 151, £. 
_Pariva, tirthakara. . as 131, 178 
participles, in ‘ popular ' Sanskrit .» Sup. 72 
Parale, vil., has a temple for sun-wor- 
ship 6, 6s ee FE. 2 
Parvataka, a medical authority .. Sup. 56 
Parwiz, Pervize, Sultan, in Patna.. 99,102, 104 
Pésaka-kévali, cabomancy.. Sup. 84, 86 
pasé, divination die .. Sup. 86 


Pataliputra, and the mudrdrakshasa 67 ; visited 
by Megasthenes 172; and Udayin .. . 173 
pathology , Sup. 64 
Patna, First English Cansei Mission to 
69—83; 97—111; and Mr. Elwes .. 269, f. 
-Patnilkérans, low-caste weavers os 140 n. 

Pattinattu Pillai, Saiva Siddhantist teacher 
_ 166 n,, 157 and n. 158 

Pattiragiriyar, continued Meyhanda’s work 
156 and n., 157 
Pattukéttai, Naik chief .» Jog 
Pava or Paépd, tn., and Mahavira 122 and na; 


ow, we 


or Papapuri, and vere 128; two 
places of the name 7 .. 177 
Peguan date of Buddha’s iets, oo, +. LOT 
peppers, po os we 269 
Feram ir, palais tate of .. lldand n., 115 
Pert M.N., and the Nirvana 172 n. 
Persia, trade with .. .. 81, £., 97, 105, 108, 110 
peshkash, fotced offering. e ah -« 270, £. 
path, penth, market town as a ~- 70 
philology .. .. 21, 179 


Piplf, Pieppullye, Portuguese nar as .. 83 
Pisacha, dialect, and the Ajars .. .. 160 

Pigdchas, or Pigitaééis, cannibals, the Khaéas 

144 and n,, 145 and n,, 160, 165, their 
language and Rajasthani .. - . 166 

Pischel, Dr. and the Rummindei inscrip. 17 
and n.—20 
BF. K. § 
20 


piiras, manes, worship of 
Piyadasgina, Asoka 17 and Priyadarégin 


planets, worshipped is se ... K. 9, 22 
Pliny, mentioned the cannibal Casiri 144, 
149, f. 
plumbago root Sup. 59, 62, 82 
Poems of Prince Kamran. . . 219—224 
Poh §rimiira, translator. . Se .» Sup. 88 
poisons i ae ais =< » FEF. KEK, 13 
polar star .. . <FEK. 9 


polyandry, Siu the Téttiyans 136, and 
Anuppang.. ae oe ; os .. 140 
Pélygar, ancient Udayar 114 and n., 115, of 
Sivagiri, history of 117, £.; of Kongu 133: 
137, memoirs 136; and Viivandtha 135, 
Téttiyan 140; adopt Tengalaism . 156 
ponds, sacred a6 att . FLK. 13, 15—18 
ponju, tree sacred among the Téttiyans 136n., 
and Canarese .., .. 139 
pothi, form of the Bower MS. 180; pothis from 
Chinese Turkestan Sup, 64 
Portuguese, Portingalls, in Bengal 71, 73, 83; 
and Bijapur a F 2» 230° 
postpositions, in Old W. Rajasthan! “215, f., 
225, f.; 228, 245, f,, 248—252 
powder, chirna, : Sup. 82 
Prakrit, and the Jains 120 and n.3 prak, ita 
Sup. 65, prakriticism 66—68 
Prakrita-Paingala, and the Apabhramga. 22 and n. 
prisaka, pasaka Sup. 84dice .. i .. 87 
Pratihara, Parihar Rajpits i .. 162 
Prauda Déva, Vijayanagara emp. 13, 14. n. 
Praychaes, Sk, Prichya, and pirbiya, inha- 
bitant of Eastern co. .. or .. Tl and n. 
prescriptions ae .. Sup. 81, f. 
Pringep, and Buddha's death rs ae F 
pronouns, in Old Western Réajasthant 226 ; 


Sup. 67, i. 
Ptolemaios I], k. of Egypt, Turamaya . 132 


Ptolemy, mentions the Tayyavo, l44n.; and 
other tribes, etc., .. 145, 146 n, 149, f, 
Pugaiéndi, poet, suggested dates of .. -. 36 


Pijyapdda, date 210, f, 
Pulindas, two tribes of the names’ ..145 and n, 
Punarvasu, or Atréya ., . Sup. 54 
Punyagravakathikoca a work by Rama 
Chandra .. a é -. 23 


punya-divasas, date of an Atha s seat . 265 
punyaha wachan, ceremony F.K, 3 
Purana, Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, book notice 195, f. 
Purana, the Vaya 168, f.; aca K Udaya 172 
and n.; Purdnas, refer to the Khaégas . 146 
Pirana Kassapa, heretical teacher 126, 180 
Parvaprajfia, Vasudéva, 235, or Ananda Tirtha. 236 
Purushéttama Tirtha, Achyutaprékshacharya, 
235 ; guru of Ananda .. x - .. 263 
Pusht6, lang., andthe Ajars .. 160, 162 
Pushyamitra, Pusamitta, k. 120, 122, and the 
Mauryas. . ag “a 175 n. 
Puttana, Patna 69, L 72, 75, 79—83, 99, 
105, 111 


Qizil, Ming-ot W. of Kuchar, scene of the 
find of the Bartus MS... Sup. 45 and n. 


quicksilver, trade in ., es 72, 77 
Quilon, c. Kolamba, eer »» 3 andns 
quilts, Sutgonge, trade in os ‘aie 82, f. 


Qum Turd, Ming-oi where the Bower MS. 
was found eae Sup. 45 
Qutlug Urda Stipa, MS. avuents from. Sup. 45 n. 


rahmoutes, perhaps rdwat or chautéh .. 70 and n. 

Rahu, and eclipses. . ie . ELK. 8,9 

Raichdr diab, under Krishna Déva 44 and n.; 
and Ismatl Adil Shah 187 and Vijayanagar. 230 


rain, .. ue teeing 12, 17, £., 20 

Ttainbow .. F. K. 9, £., 20 
Raja Gambhira Rajya, name given to the Chéla 

and Pandyan kingdoms - 7 -. 7,8 
Rajagriha, tn. and Buddha, ete... 126—n, 128, 

133, 178 

Rajapurcht Ganga, sacred spring... F. K. 13 


Rajapurl, modern Rajaurf, and the Khaéas .. 
Rajasthani, The Old Western, Notes on the 
graromar of, with special reference to Apa- 
bhrazhga and Gujarati and to Marwarf 21— 
26, 55—63, 84—91, 181—186, 213—216, 
225—228, 245259 

Rajputana, and the Gurjaras, etc. 22, 162—1 66; 
its language 23, 24, and Pahart 


148 


143 


ee es 


Rajputs, and Khagas 150; some tribes founded 
by the Gurjaras 159 and n,—161, the three 


Fire-born clans . ‘ 162—164 
Rajya—Sthapanicharya, Sri-Vallabha. -Paniya, 
death of .. ss 200 


raksas and spells .. 51, 40 and n. 

Rakshasa, character in the if udrarakshasa .. 67 

Raksint, pre-Vedic ‘Mother fiends’ 37, or 
Raksa 40 and n., 41 n., 51 


Rama, image given to Ananda Tirtha .. 237, 
262, 264 

Ramachandra, of Dévagiri, and Malik KaAftr. 
1, 233 


ramal, cubomancy.. i Sup. 87 
Ramanuja, in Tengalaism 155 n., in Saiva- 
Siddhantism 156; and the Visishthé dvaita 
philosophy 233; ete. 264, n. 265 n 
rama navami day .. ss su ee De he 7 
Raéma-Raja, Aravidu chief 229 and n.—231; 
257, 259; f. Manucci’s account of him 261, f. 
Rama Varma, k. of Travancore, and Vitthala 
231 and n.; or Venru-man-Konda-Bhiitala- 
vira—Irdmavanmar ., 232 n. 
Ramesvaram, tn., Sect Bunder Paiea and 
Malik Kafr .. sek i a 2,4 
Ranganatha, g. of Madura .. 7n., 12 
Rao, sub-division of the Kanétg..143, 150 and 


n., 164 
rasdyana, alteratives ., sy -. Sup. 81, £ 
Rashtraktta inscrip. and Amoghavarsha ,. 207 
Rastell, Mr., and R. Hughes 104, 109 


ratha saptami, day for sun worship. F. K. 2, 3, 7 
Ratnagiri dist., and sun worship F. K, 2, 3, 
and moon spots 5, eclipses, etc. 7, 9—12; 


sacred springs, ete. .. «> I, 15, 17, 23, £. 
Ratnakara, poet . at ae - 6F 
Ravivarma, k. of Travancore, Bhutalavire- 

Vira-Udaya ., 4 ». 228land n. 
Raya, the, and Viévanatha ee os -» 260 
razat, rasseyes, cloth of narrow width 80 and n, 
Red Sea, trade ., it ; i 107, £.. 
Reddis, Kapus, Telugu solenies . 138 and n. 


religion, pre-Aryan, ef India .. ee ve 87 
religious effects, of Vij ayanagar conquest of 


8. India es - se a 153, ff. 
Religious, New, Era... iy . 200, 203, £ 
reptile bite is as ae . F.K. 13. 
reaa, Scrap, fragment ., aie - .- 80 
Rhys Davids, Prof., and dates.. 130 and n., 200. 
Right and Left Hand Castes .. . 140 
tishi-panchami, rite .. F. K. 1% 
rivers, sacred... or om . FK I 


Rock Edict XIII, of Agoka. 132 and n., 169 and n. 
roe, rukh, or stmurgh of the Persians, Garuda. 38 
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Roshan Rae, Réshanéra Bégam, daughter of Séluva Nayakkan . os = .. 218 
Shahjahin ..  .. «.  «. 241 n,, 244 | Sfluva Timma, and Kyishna Déva Raya 
Rsabha, aJina .. ae ~ 7 «2 173 43n.; Appaji .. he ; ax ». 44 
Ruby, the ship... = “s Sg .. 82 | Sajuvas, governors of the North 12 and n,; of 
Rudra of Warangal, Prdtapa, and Malik the South 183—15; and the Pandya, etc. 33; 
Kafir .. a we xe oe ct 45; and Salakas ss <3 .. 189 and n. 
Rukmini, and Lunmmint .. ae a .. 18 | salya tantra, treatise on major surgery., Sup. 56 
Rummindei inscrip., or Padariya - 17—20 | Samagdma, in Sdkaland, visited by Buddha 
Ripnath inserip... a i - ie 182 128; 177 
samaleh, simmulye, wood = .. 8l and n. 
samana, samanes, cloth from Samana, in 
Sabaras, mountain racein Kalinga .. .. 263 Patiala .. s ' sie oi .. 98 
Sabddnusssanum, the .. .. «.  «. 208 | Sama astrin, Advaitin 236 or Narahari 
sacred thread, and Khasids .. BA .. 150 Tirtha .. 5 oe .. 237; 262, £., 266 
Sadasiva Raya, emp., succeeded Achyuta Samantapasidika, the, and dates .. 168 and n. 
Raya 229 and n,—231 and n., 253 and n.— Sambhitavijaya, Jaina pontiff 7 175, f. 
255, 259, f. | Sampat Shaniwar, wealth-giving Saturday 
saffron, trade in .. oh ne ~ 72,101 F. K. 21 
Saga Garga, writer on cubomancy .. Sup. 87 | Samprasdrana, in old W. Rajasthani .. se (OL 
Sagara, k... ies ie F : .. 146 | Samprati, grandson of Afoka 173; and 
sages ve Me oe F. eee Sampadi a st .. 175 and n. 
sahan, sahannes, — sheeting, extek in 70, 73, Sdfichi Buddhist as ee is .. 08 
77, 81, 99, £, 105, 108 | gandat, Sk. saadha, and shandy Se .. 195 
sthinusahi, king of kings a .. 125 and n, | sandhi, euphonic combination .. - Sup. 70 
see eas Rashtrakita k. .. 210 | Sangama dyn., and the Saluvas - .. It 
Sahasram inscrip. : 7 .. 132,172 n. | Sanghapala, translator .. he at Sup. 88 
sihi governors of provincesin Sakaktla. 125andn. | Sanjan, tn., and the Parsis.. és .. 1bl 
Saidabad, Sideabaude, silk from + .. 71 | Safijaya Belatihiputta, heretical teacher 
G4igundga,dyn. .. 20 ww wee «TD 126; 128 n., 130 n. 
faiva Siddhéntism, popular movement in Sankarichaérya, and the higher castes 156; 
Saivism.. is a es .. 156, 157 n. date, 238 and n; ansa of Siva a 264 n. 
Saivism, in 8. India .. ae .. 158—156 | Sankaravarman, of Kashmir, and the Gurjara 
Saka, k., .. - i 4 is. 122, 125 kingdom ne ot Ae oa .. 159 
Saka era .. es ; st ea 119, f. | Sanskrit, MSS., from C. Asia 37 and n., 38; 
Sakakila, co., and Kalaka oe se .. 125 language, used by Jain authors 120 and n. ; 
Rakala, Sagala, cap. of the Madras... 146n.| and the Khagas 143—145 n.; 159—161; 
Sakas, and India 123; and Kushdans 125; 165; in Hathal inscrip. 193; and Brahmani- 
Sakyas 128; Scythians etc. .. 145, 146n., 147 cal sacred literature 196; and the Bower 
Sakatéla, minister of the last Nanda .. .. 174 MS. .. ve i. .. Sup. 65, 68, 79, f. 
Sakatayana, Jaina grammarian -» 205—212 | sanyésis, ascetics a . KK 4 
Salakas and Siluvas.. ve ve -. 189 | Sap4dalaksha, co, in N. W. India, and. the 
Salikya-tantra, treatise on minor surgery Gurjaras ae ; oe 22 ; 163—166 
Sup. 56 | Sériputta, disciple of Saiijaya .. 128n., 130 n. 
Salem, conquest of 4 n.; and Coimbatore—the sarkir, court . a af .. A] 
Kongu co, 183; andthe Rejdis 138, f. | sarrdf, sherafes, money~changer oe .. 76 
Salivahana, k. . . 119 | Sarvajfia .. - - a 45 .. 238 
Sajuva Immadi Narasinha .. . 8,45 | Sarvajfidtma, date of .. i - in ee 
BSajuva Immudi Narasithha .. 16,17 andn.43 | Sarvajfiatman, author .. se ee 1. 238 


Sajuva Naik 46, or Venkatappa 47; called 
Chellappa Vira Narasithha Naikar 189—19} ; 
217 Nayakkan .. . 218 

Saluva Narasingha, and the Pisin 13, 15, 
33; or Narasithha, and the Vijayanagar 

kingdom 35, and n,, 36, 229 


sali, 101; among the Tottiyans 137 and n.3 
and the Canarese 140; and Saurishtras .. 141 
Satgdon, Satgonge, quilts from.. .. 71, 73,77 
saitt jhagré, quarrels about bonds .. .. LOL 
Satyamangalam, vil., and Védanticharya .. 153 
Satya Tirtha, and Ananda Tirtha = 236, 
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Saurashtras. clothiers, etc., Teluguised 138— 
142 
FP, K, 14 

79 and n., 80 
and n., 102 
sawa-lakh, and Sapadalaksha .. 164 n. 
schisms. among the Nirgranthas, etc. ioe SEET 

scribes, of the Bower MS. (writers), 179, f.; 


Savitri. sacred river 
sdwti, savoye, 25% profit 71, 


Sup. 46, 48 

Scythian, power, in India 122 n., 123, 125; 
peoples, Sakas.. 145, £. 
sea, worshipped .. F.K, 7 


Seamorse, walrus ee i ee we “be 
seasons a FR, K. 18 
Seet Bunder Ramessar, Baeereee . 2,4 
Seleucidan, and Maurya eras . 175 
Semana, tn. se ve . LILI 
Senart M., and the name 5 Fannin 18; and 
Buddha dates .. .. 132, 133 n, 
serbandy silk, from sirbandi, head-winding, 

71 and n,, 73—75, 81, £,, 98—-100, 102, 107 
Sevappa Naik, of Tanjore . 232 and n. 
Seventeenth Century Anglo-Indian Worthies, 

contd., from Vol. XXXIV p. 176, No. IV. 

John Smith 267—271 
Shahabu’ddin Ghorf and Hindustan .. ets 1 
Shéhjahén, Joannes De Laet on India and, 


book-notice .. ie ». 239-244 
Shah Tahmasp, or Gisat soanies of the Satavi 

dyn... bie 1. 239 
shahtt, shawe, banker .. si . 1Ol 
Shaista Khan, Nawab . 267 


shandy, and shindy ae at . 195 

Shaonano Shao Koshano, kings of Kueishuang, 
Yue-chi title 66; and Sihanusahi, Kushana 
title 7 i ‘35 if ua ~. 126 

she-devils, or ‘mothers’.. 49, f. 


She-hwang-ti, contemporary of Asoka .. 172 n. 
Shem Bridges, ‘ Chief’ of Bengal 267, f. 


.» 267 
B...B. 12 
Sup. 88 


Shepherd Matt., and J. Smith 
Shesha and earthquakes... 
Sh’hu, Danapale ? 
Shiacthames, Shah Tahmasp . .. 239 
Shibab-ud-din Muhammad, Shahjahan . 240 
Shth-li-cha-to-lo, Sylhet .. a - .. 96 
shikdar, shekdare, revenue officer .. .. St 
shindy and shandy és .. 195 
Shiva, g., and the swastika, etc. . FL K. 3, 17 
Shringarishi, sage F. K. 17 
Siddapur inscrip. - .. 132 
Siddhanta, the, 129 ade n., seeual ete. .- L176 
Siddhi-séra-Sastra, Khotanese péthi .. Sup. 64 
Sideabaude, Saidabad .. ies ie ree? | 
Siha, general... oe .. 127 









, 
Silajatu kalpa,a treatise on bitumen,.. Sun. 3? 
stlavigadabhiet, word in the Rummentc: es 
serip. 17, and silaviqadabhi 
silk, varieties of, trade in 69~71. T+ and is, 
75, Ti—79, 81—83, 97—99, 101—103, 165, 
107, f.: weaving among the Saurashtras 138. 


Is, 24 


139 and n., 141 
Simhardaja, k. of Léhara, . Lah 
simples, vegetable and mineral Sup, 82 


simurgh, roe, rukh and Garuda oa .. 38 


sins, and earthquakes ae Bodie: 12 
Singapirdn, a Brahman .. 154 
Siii—gun, as writing material .. = .. 54 
serbandi, serbandy .. Tlhandn 
Sirwistava, Kayastha nibdiveiod ee .. 20 


fin 
Sita, images os ee a 23 
Sitdtapatra, Tara hs inte 4 ese 0 


Sivigiri, the Polygars of 34 : it, 
Sivagrayégin, Saiva Siddhantism Soci .. 137 
Siva Vakya, Saiva Siddhantist teacher . 156 


Sivili Maran, alleged Pandyan.. k, 118 and n. 
Siyar-ul-Mutskharin, the, on Shahjahin 241 

and n. 

Skanda Purava, and the Saurashtras .. . 141 
Skandils, president of the Council of Mathura 

176, 177 n. 

Slave-kings of Delhi... i as | 

small-pox, = .FLK. 14, f. 

Smarta cult, in §. India 153 and n. 

Smith, Jas., and J. Smith 267 and n. 
Smith, John, an Anglo-Indian Worthy of the 

Seventeenth Century . 267—271 
Smith, V. A., on the Rummindeiinscrip. 17 and 
n., 18; on the Jains, etc., 127 n.; 175 and n. 
on Buddha’s death 132, 133 n.; andthe 
Gurjaras 159 n., 160 and n, 163 n, 166, 


167 n.; and dates 72n 
snake-bites 180; Sup. 87, f.; . FR. 
6,8, 13, 23 
Sébhana Bhatta, Advaitin, Padmandbha 
Tirtha 236; 266 


soldsomanvdruraia vow ; : BR. K. Li 
Sdéma Sekhara, Pandya k. 2 7-30: and Kam. 
pana Udayar .. ws ea - .. 329 
somaya rite F. K. 19 
Sémidéva, Aravidu chief . 229 
Sources of the History of Religion, book- 
notice 272 


spelling, in Sanskrit - as .. Sup. 69 
spells, Indian Buddhistic, Dharani 37—42; 49 
—54; 92—95 


Spence Hardy, on the Jains .. 128 and n., 130 n, 
Speyer, and Lumbini 18 andn.; and the Mu- 
drérikshasa 66, f. 
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spices, trade in .. ' ii ate ss 8S 
spicknard, spikenard, ae in.. i va “16 
springs, hot F. K. 13, £3 16 
Sravana Belgol inscrip. . .. 212 
Sravasti, where Gosala died .. 174 
Srenika, Bimbisira k. .. _ - .. 173 
Sriharshacharita, the, and the Gurjaras . 159 
Srikirmam templeinscrip. .. » 234 
Srijgéri Matha, and Vidydranya 233; ; and 
Vidyasankara 236 


Srirangam, mscrips. etc. 7n., 12 and n,, 13 
and n,, and the Muhammadans 153 and n., 
f., 233 and n.; and Tengalaism 155; and 


Achyuta Raya 217, and Ananda Tirtha .. 236 
Sri Ranganatha, g. of Madura 5, 7n., 12 
Sri-Saula, Sri-Vaishnava leader 153, 155 
Srivallabha, Pandya k, 33 n.; Rajya-Sthdépand- 

charya 47 n.; Yatilavarman 229, f. 
Srivira Ramavarma. k 231 n, 
stars, worshipped, etc, . EF. K. 9, 20 
Stein, Sir Aurel, and MSS. from Central Asia 

37, 38 n., and spells 50 n.; and the Khasas 

148; and MSS. Sup. 64 
stem formation, in Sanskrit Sup. 72 
Sthdnadevaids, local deities F. K. 21 
sthinapatis, agents. . ‘ . ll4 
Sthavirdvalicarita, a work by Hgianuandea, 

called Parisiéaparvan .. ‘ 2u, E73 
Sthédlabhadra, 7th or 9th Jain sontit.. 174, f. 
stones, and rain, etc. . EH. K. 18, f. 
stipa in which the Bower MS, was found . 180 
Sudarshan, isl, and the moon F, K. 5 
Suddhodana, father of Buddha .. 198, £. 
sugad, object worshipped. . F, K. 19 
sun, worship F. K. 2, 3 and n., eclipses O59 
Sundara Pandya, k. 2 and n., 3n., 5, 34 and 

caer eb re ie - as .. 6 
SundarattSludaiyan J Mivalivhuaaeeivan: oppo- 

sed Narasa Naik oa ha ay sa -33 
Sundarésvara, g. .. : Ss . dl 
Suprabha, probably a ahedaian. Sup. 58 
Surat Factory and R. Hughes .. 69, 72, 75— 

79, 82, £., 97, £., 100 and n., 102—109, 111 
Suresvaracharya .. 272 
surgery . Sup. 56 
Surya-Vansi, sacred springin Kolhapur. F, K. 13 


Susruta, and the Susruta Samhitd Sup. 55, the 
Hider, and the Younger 56 or Suéréta. 57, 
60, 62, f., 81 
Susruia Samhita, work quoted in the Bower 
MS. 180; Sup. 53, or the Ayurvéda Sastra .. 
55—57, 60, 81 
Susunéga, minister, k. 168, 170-172 
Sutgonge, Satgdon.. ss 7 oe 71, 82 





Svati, monk Sup. 88 


Svayathu, subject reais i in the Bowes MS. 
Sipe 
Svetémbara Jains 119, rise of 175, 176 and n., 
and Digambara writers 208; Canon . 128 n] 
swastika, and sun worship . F. K. 2, 3 
Swat Valley, and the Gurjaras 160, f., 163, f., 


language .. i at , ae . 166 
swords, etc.,tradein  .., 72, 77, 79, 267260 
Sylhet, Shih-li-cha-to-lo 95, f. 


Sylvain Levi, M., and Agoka dates 132 n.; dis- 


covered medical péthi .. Sup. 64 
syntax, in Sanskrit sé A -. Sup. 74 
tafites, trade in .. is a oe -- 98 
tatla, medicated oils Sup. 82 


taka, tuke, coin worth from a half, to one 


anna . 1038 and n. 
Talaimalai, Palayam i in, Rone. . 133 
Tati, Palayam in Kongu.,. .. 133 
tali bharane, family rite F. K. 23 
Tahkotta, battle . ; 230 n. 
talus, astragalus, Enilelepons a Sup. 86 
Tamalitti, Dravidian tn. Pe ave .. 64 
Tambraparni, battle 6 un ae ht 


Tamil, co., and Telugu generals M1; eel. 
conquered by the Badugas 112; palayams 
114, 117; women, marry the Reddis 138; 
lands, and the Vaduga caste 140 ; kings, and 
Hinduism 155; Buddhists, their date of 


Buddha’s death be ar aig ~. 197 
Tamralipti, and Dimalipta, the ethnic origin 
of eg i ie a ig -» 64 


Tanganas, l'ayyavo: of Ptolomy.. 144—147 and n, 
Tan-gyur, Encyclopedic Commentaries -. 37 
Tanjore, and Achyuta Raya 218; and the 

Chélas 232 and n.; and Krishna Rai 257; 

or Taniaur a cd sv me .» 262 
tanka, weight ; 106 n, 
Tantrikhyayika, the, and the Rudi ibhasi. 66 
tantras, large treatises Sup. 54, 57, 59 


Tantravardhana, sage, and the Saurishtras .. 140 
tanzébs, tangeebs, cloths. . .. 268 
tapestry .. Ss a ae 70, 100 and n, 
Taprobane, co., .. os 171 n. 


Tard, Buddhist seats, aa ‘Usnisa-Vijaya 
38 and n.; Urga Tara 51 and n.; Sitdta- 


patra .. as is te 53 0. 
tasar, tussore silk.. Ma Ss - .. 69 
Tatacharyas, family of Vadagala teachers . 156 
Tata Pinnama, Aravidu chief .. es »s 229 


Tavernier, on Shahjahan 241—244 and n. 
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Taxila, tn., home of Atréya Sup. 54, 59° 


tiza-sikka, newly coined .. ae <a . 101 
Telingina, Kingdom ade ae ee . 2 
Telingas, Madras tribe .. 258 n. 
Tellicotta, battle .. . 259 


Telugu, agents, over Pandya chiefs 31; cO., 
and the Badugas 32, 112, f.; and the Reddis, 
ete., 138 n., 139; visited by Ananda Tirtha 
236; inscrips. in 262,f.3; generals 111; 
customs 113 ; colonists sh eee 138, f. 

temples, benefited by Krishna Déva 45 and 
n.; fire-temple, moved to Navséari 151, i.; 
Hindu, closed .. oi ss . 153 

Tengalais, Vaishnava sect i ; . 153 

Tengalaism, popular Vaishnavism, rise of 155 

and n., 156 

Tenkasi, tn., occupied by the Pandyas 31; 
chiefs of, and the Banas 33, 34 and n. ; ‘ the 
Benares of the South,’ etc., 35 and n., 47, 

118 and n. 

Thana dist,, and the swastika F. K. 2, and 

the moon, etc., 5, 6, 8; 10, 12; kundas, etc., 


in 13—16; and the seasons, etc., 18—20 
Therapeutics : Sup. 64 
Thevenot, M. Jean ay. on eek and Delhi 

paintings _ sis ae sig .» 124 
Thomas, Mr., E. and the Jains re 175 n 


Thomas, Dr. F. W., and the word ubalike La, 
20 n.; and Buddha dates 132 andn.; 178; E. ob 


thunder F. K. 12 
Thuni, and Huna 144 and n. 
Tilok Chand and J. Smith ote ‘i .» 210 
Timma Raja ss re ee 7 .. 259 
Timmappa Naik .. oe . 232 n. 
tin, tyne, trade in a im 71, f., 83 


Tinnevelly, co., Pandyan emigration to 31; 33 
—35 and n.; 47; 112; Palayams 117, 118 
and n. and Viévanatha 134, f.; and the 
Téttiyans 136; Achyuta Raya’s expedition 


to 188, 189 and n.; 218; attacked .. . 231 
Tipanjam-kévils, Téttiyan wayside tombs ... 137 
tiranddz, tierandazes, archer, guard .. .. 103 
tirthika, anyatirthika, title a = 176 n. 
Tirumala, of Vijayanagar oe oe e- 116 
Tirumala, Aravidu chief .» 229 and n. 
Tirumalamba, queen to Achyuta Raya. 232 n. 


Tirumalaiya, general under Achyuta Raya 


190, f.; 217; 229 n.; 231 


Tirumalayya, son of Krishna Déva a. 187 n. 
Tirupati, refuge of the gods of Madura. 153, f. 
Tirupatur, temple Me ~ oe .» 5, 8 
Tiruppanangidu, and other inscrips, of 


Achyuta Raya es 2.0 ee 


188 n., 189 n. 


Tiruvadi, Saluva cap. 45; 189 n., 190 and n.; 


battle 218; invaded ., . 2ol and n, 
Tiruvanaikaval, inscrips. of 238 n, 
Tiruvélangadu plates . 238 
Tissa, death of .. bie re | 
tithis - : F.K. g 
Toleration, edict of os i Mg 199 n. 
Toreyas, Canarese tribe.. en ie 140 n, 


Téttiyans, Telugu colonists of Kongu 135 and 
n,, 1386 and n,, 138—140; and Tengaliasm 
156 and n, 
toys, toyes, trade in ., te . 6 
Travancore, and the gods of Madura "153, f.. 
and the Pandyas, etc,, 189, 190 and n, ; and 


the Vijayanagaras .., sig 217, £. 
Travels of Peter Mundy, .. 69, 70 n,, 77 0, 78n, 
tree bark, as writing material for spells.. 54 and n, 


Tribhuvana, S. E, of Madura, and Saivism .. 118 
Trichinopoly, ¢., conquered 3; 112; and the 
Téttiyans 136; Pdlayams 114; modern, 
and the Reddis 138; seat of a Muhammadan 
governor 154; Chéla cap. ..2o2 and n, 
tripuri-paurnima day F. K. 7 
Trishanka, k, F. K. 9 
Trivikrama Pandita, converted .. ed .. 237 
Tukhaéras .. - ee 146 n. 
Tulukkars, and Acide Raya . . 188 


Tuluva, dyn,, and the Sdluvas 14 n., 15 and 
n,, 43; usurpation i nia iva .. 229 
Tumbichchi Naik, Pandyan feudatory, or 
Kumdralinga 189 and n, and 190 aud no. 


and Achyuta Raya 218, 257 
Tunga, famous Khasa character ; . 148 
Turaiyir palayam .. . 114 and n., 115 
Turamaya, Ptolemaios IT . 132 


Turkestan, E, exploration in 179, book from 
180; Sup. 45, 46 andn,; Chinese MSS. .. 64 
Turnour, on the Mahavaitisa 174 n, 
Turushkas, and the Vijayanagara kings . 933 

tussore silk, tasar, introduced into England 
69, 73 andn, 77, 81 


ubaliki, word i the Rummindei pillar mserip. 17 
ubart, an estate held on quit-rent, and 
ubaliki .. a ne | 
uch-~chhulka, free from. er ind wbaliki oe he 
uda, water spirits .. Ff. K. 14 
udara, abdominal complaints .. Sup. 62, 64 
Udaya, k. 138, or Udayaéva, Udayi, last of 
the Saigunagas 167, 171 and n., 172; 174 and n. 
Udayabhaddaka, Udayibhadda.. 133; 168, 170 
Udayagiri, fort .. se oe ve 43, f. 
Udaya Marténda Varma, k. of Travancore, 
and the Pandyas.. 189, 190 and n., 231 and n. 
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Udayana, k. of Vatsa, contemporary of Maha- 


vira, ete. : 121 and n., 122 
Udayar, and Pélygar : 114 n. 
Udayars, as rulers in S. India .. Sand n.—l0, 12 
Udayibhadda, Udayabhaddaka, k. . 133 


Udayin, Udayibhadra, k. of Magadha 168 n., 
and Pataliputra st .. 178, 174 and n. 
Udipi, 8. Canara dist. and Ananda Tirtha 
235—237 
Udtt Singh, Indian painter .. 124 
Udyana, co., and birch bark 179; Sup. 45 
Ujjayini, and the Jains .. 121, 123, 125 


umbali, Kanarese, a rent free grant, and 


ubalike .. : icon 

Ummathir, Mysore State 43, f. 
Upali, and Buddha, and Mahavira 128 and n,, 

177 

Upéndra Tirtha .. . 237 

Uraiytir, under the Cholas 13 n. 

Urasa, modern Hasara dist. . 144 
Uéanas, founder of the Ausanasa school, 

Sup. 58 

Ussan Cassano, Uzin Hasan w. 239 

Uttarakurus, Attacore .. 144, 149 


Uttara Tantra, second part of the Sugruta 
Sajhite Sup. 56, f. 

Uztin Hasan, Ussan Cassano, and other names, 
Turkish ruler of Persia 239 


Vach, Vedic goddess of speech.. 93 n. 
Vadagalaism, orthodox form of Vaishnavaism. 156 
vadana-pralépa, face-plasters Sup. 81 
Vadirdja, author oe a .. 212 
Vadugas, immigrants into Konguco... 135, 140 
VAdvali, writer, and the Navanitaka ..Sup. 58, 79 
Vagbhata I., author of the Ashtaiga-Sar- 


graha “ Sup. 62 
Vagbhata IT., en si aage Aridaya Sup. 62 
Vairocana, Buddha 50, f. 


Vaishnavaism Sri, in S, India 153 and n.,, f., 
and Tengalaism 155 and the Tottiyans 156 
n.; and Jaina faith , ., 158 
Vaiyappa, Aiyakarai, Vijayanagara viceroy 


218 and n. 

vijikarana, subject treated in the Bower MS. 
Sup. 81 
Vajrapani, name in a Dhéarani .. 40—42, 53, £, 


Valabhi, Council .. 176, f. 


Valabhi princes, and the Gurjaras . 159 
Valentyn, Dutch writer, or Shaihjahan .. 242 
valkal, SK., the bark of a tree . 54 n. 
Vallabha—Amoghavarsha . 207 


Vallabha Déva, alias Ate Vira Rama, Pandya 


k, a ¢ ee #6 6 es. e6 ee 34 
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Vanada Raya, Pandya k ..218 and n. 

Vanada Rayars, Banas 32, and the Pandyas 33 
and n., in Madura dist. 47; 229; 232 

Vanagopadi, on the §. Pennar riv., and the 


Banas : sis: Oe 
Vanakoévaraiyan, Raj a, asa lis Choles . 32, f. 
Vanas, Binas 82, inscrips. of : 1. 383 
Vangaséna, medical writer ..Sup. 58, i.,61, 63 


Varadacharya, Nainar Acharya. . 155 n., 156 n. 
Varahamihira, his mention of the Khasas 147, 

148 and n. 
Vararuci . ia .. 174 
Vardhamana, ore 208, 211, £. 
Varéaganya, k. 172 n; or Varshaganya (Agnisar- 


mayana) igvara Krishna a 211 
Vasishka, Kusana k. .. Sup. 65 n. 
Yaéémitra, monk .. Sup. 88 
vasty-karma, on enemas Sup. 82 
Vasudéva, birth of, or Ptirnaprajiia 285 or 

Ananda Tirtha .. 236, 265 
Vasu-divddasi rite.. . FLK, 19 
Vatsaraja, k. . 162 
Vavigit kalpa, and gruels Sup, 62 
Vayu Purdna, the, and the date of Mahavira.. 167 
Vayu, of whom Ananda Tirtha isan asa... 264 
Vedantacharya, Sri-Vaishna leader 153, 

155 and n. 
Vadantadééika, a schismatic teacher, Venka- 

tanatharya .. 233 
Vedas, etc., and Saiva- Siddhantism 157, f. 
velvet, trade in < .. 70 
Vénkatadri, Aravidu chief 999, 230 and n. 
Vonkatanithirya, Védintadésika . 233 
Venkatappa, viceroy of Madura .. 46, f. 
Vénu Udaya, Kavurdan of Kakaradi .. . 134 
verbs, Sanskrit, . Sup. 65 n., 68, 71 
vermilion trade in.. or 72 
vernaculars, modern Indo-Aryan, from tho 

Apabhramga, etc. 21—23; 182, £, 226; 

214; 251 
Vesali, tn., and Stha 127; 2nd Buddhist Coun- 

cil we 168 
Vetal, g. : a . FLK. 24 
Vetore, SAvantwadi State, has curative ponds, 

F. K. 13 
Viceroys of the South during Achyuta’s rule.. 218 
Vickers, J. E. I. Co.’s servant sn .. 269 
Vidyarany&; and Vijayanagar 6,233 ; and the 

Smarta cult 153 ; ee of 155£; and the 

Advaita school . “mA .. 233 
Vidyasankara, and feat Tirtha ..236 and n. 
vigada, and silavigadabhi.. oe ae 19 
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vigalabhi, word in the Rumminde: pillar ins- 


crip., suggested interpretations of, ete. . 17, f. 
Vijaya, k. oad 
pijayddashmi day, Bee 


Vijayagandagipila, his copperplate grant 238 n. 
Vijayanagar, rise of 3,—5; and Vidydéranya 
6,233; conquests of 6 and n.; 7 and n. ; rule 

over Madura 8 and n.; 28, effects of 111, £. ; 

scrips. 9 n.; and Ceylon 11; and the ee as 
12, 14 and n., 35 and n.; 33 and n.; and 
the Pandavas 27, 34, 45, f.; and ae 
Naik, ete., 43 and n,, 44; and civilisation in 
S India 48; and Kongu 134; and the Tétti- 
yans 137; and the Saurdshtras 138, f.; con - 
quest of S. India 153 and n., policy 158; 
187 and n.; and Achyuta Raya 188, 190 n., 
191; and the Nayars etc., of Travancore 217 
and n., 218; and the Deccan 230 and n. ; city, 

953, f., and Visvanatha 256—259 

. 120 
126, 

131; 195 

Vikrama ere 119, 121—123, 125 
Vikramaditya, k. of Ujjayini 120—122 n. ; 
and Bahram Gor 123; Chandra Gupta 


Vijayaratna, k. 


Vikrama, Pandya k. 34; 119, f.; 


138 ; 238 

VimalAditya, k., and Aditya .. 238 
Vimalisur, demon, F.K. 14 
Vincent, Matt., chief at Kasimbazar . 271 
172 n. 


Vindhyavasa, k.. 


Vindhyan hills, N. ieandary of sv iayauaae . 230 
Vira, k. 175—177 n. 
Vira era . 119 


Vira Ballala, I1T k.2; 6; IV . ee we oS 
Viranaka, tn., and the Khasgas .. .» L49 
Vira Narasimha, Busbal Rao, son of Narasa 
Naik 48, 45,46 n., 47 5 oF Chellappa, and 
Achyuta Raya 189 andn., 190n.; -- . 229 
Vira Pandya k., and Tira Pandya 2 and n., 3 
and n, 6, 81; dates 34; 255, 260 
Vira Pandya Maravarman, 1 .. 35n. 
Vira Sékhara Chéla, 0 ousted erent Seknara 
30, 232, 253 
Virupiksha, Vijayanagar k. 8 and n, 9, 
inscrips. 11 n.; and the Saluvas, etc. 13, 14 
n., 15 


Virupanna, Udayar chief ae . 9andn,, Il 
Visikhadatta, author of the Mudrarikshasa 
64—68 


visarpa, subject treated in the Bower MSS. 
Sup. 64 





7 
Vishnu, ¢, and Garuda 38; and Waman, F. &. 


9; 11 
Vishnumajgala, and Ananda Tirtha .. . 237 
Vishnuvardhana, E. Chalukya k. Sup. 58 


Vishvamitra, reputed brother of Susruta Sup. 


. 60; 79 
Vishvdmitra, sage .. as F. K, 9 
Visishthadvaita philosophy of Ramanuja . 233 


Vigvanatha, g. . 307., 192 and nu, 

Viévaratha Naik, founder of the Naik dyn. of 
Madura 14, f.; and the Paniyas 28—3C; a 
Baduga 113 n.— 118; 134, f.; 189 n., history 
of 191; 229, 231, f.; his punitive expedition 
against Nagama Naik 253, his defence of 
254; elevated to the throne 200, double 
coronation 256—258, date, etc. 259, £. 

Visthala, viceroy of Travancore 230 n.,—232 


and n., ‘ as . 260 
vocal bases, in Old W. Rejesthani. 181-183 3 213 
voice, in Sanskrit grammar Sup. 72 


vowels, single, in Old W. Rajasthani 55—60 ; 
in contact 60—62; in Sanskrit . Sup. 6S, f, 
Vrihaspati, Brihaspati, founded the Barhas- 


patya School .. as Sup. 58 
viishya, aphrodisiacs se Sup. 82 
Vyaghramukha, Chapa ruler of Bhinmél 

152, 163 n. 

Vyasa, Rishi, visited by Ananda Tirtha.. 626, f. 
Waghya, dedicated boys .. F, K. 22 
walrus, teeth, seamorse .. : ive oe de 
Waman, fifth incarnation of Vishnu . F.K. 91 
wdman divddashi day i se wee Bye 
Wang Hieun Tsi, Chinese invader a .. 96 
Warangal, c., Musalman conquest of 2; 6; 

and Achyuta Raya =... . .. 188 
Wassaf, writer, and Malik Katar 2 and n., 3 


wdstudevatds, grihadevatas, house deities, F.K. 31 


wite-paurnima day, . FL K. 7,8 
Walters, and th: Rummendei inserip.. .. 19 n. 
Weber, M., and dates 129 n. ; MS. Sup. 46 
wells E.R. 13,8 
Wheeler, Mr. rae sae of The History of 
India 241 and n., 244 
widows, remartiage of, among the Téttiyans 


137 ; and the Reddis 138; and the Anuppans 


140; F. K. 8, 1h 
Willowby, Mr. and R. Hughes .. Pra 8 
Windisch, and the word Lunmint 18 n. 
Winter, Sir Ed., at Fort St. George .. »» 267 


witchcraft .. a a ze . FK 8 
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sromen, ceremonies for .. i ..F.K, 18, £, | Yasamitra, Yasomitra supposed scribe of the 

Bower MS. si ay -. 180; Sup. 46 

yavagt, gruels i 4 -. Sup. 81 

Xandramas, Agrammes, k, of Magadha.. 167 n. | Yazdajird ig ‘2 bie » 152 

Young, Robt., with R. Hughes in Patna 

69 and n., 76, 82, f.; 104, 108, f., 111 

Y., character in the Bower MS, various forms Yuan Chwang, mentions Sylhet ais .. 96 
of Sup. 47—49, illustrated .. 50 and n.—52 
Yadavas of Dévagiri a es sie .» 238 

yaksas,in spells .. es .. 651,53 and n. | zefer, conyes, a kind of cloth, trade in . 98, f. 


Yakshavarman, author .. -. 205—208, 211 | Zoroastrians, Persian, leave their early home. 15], f. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARL. 
BY Dr. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
Prefatory Remarks. 

When I first discovered some Old Western Rijasth’ni MSS. in the Indian collection in 
the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale at Florence three years ago, it occurred to me 
that an account of the new grammatical forms, which are met with in them, woulcl prove 
very profitable to students of Neo-Indian philology. When, however, I took the task upon 
myself and began to study the MSS, and to grow familiar with the language, I saw [ could 
give new explanations of many grammatical forms, the origin whereof had been missed or 
ignored hitherto, and therefore resolved to enlarge the original plan of the work into an 
historical grammar of the Old Western Rijasthain’, and this I now lay before the public in 
the form of the present “Notes,” The subject being extremely important for the history of 
the development of modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars from Apabhra:na, I hope that my 
labours will be well acceptable to all scholars interested in this branch of Indian philology. 
As regards imperfections, which will still for many years to come necessarily accompany 
every similar research into this field, I think there is a reason, for which I ought to be 
particularly excused in the present case. Itis this: that, as far as 1 know, I am the first 
European who has ever dared to treat an important subject of Neo-Indian philology, without 
having been in India. I am, therefore, entirely cut off from that heip from natives, which 
is thought to be indispensable for any such work, That I have never been in India is no 
fault of mine, as it has always been my strongest desire to prosecute on the spot the study 
of the languages I love so well. It has simply been want of that opportunity, which 1 yet 


hope may some day come to me, 
CHAPTER 1, 


INTRODUCTIUN, 


The language, which I have termed ‘‘ Old Western Raijasthini’’ and propose to des- 
cribe in these pages, is the immediate offspring of the Caurasena Apabhra a. and the 
common parent of the modern dialects comprehended in the two general terms, Gujar ti and 
Marw iri, Attention {o this old form of language was first called by the late Mr, HOH, Dhruva, 
who in the year 1889 published an edition of the Mugdhavabodhamauktika——an elementary 
Sanskrit Grammar with explanations in Old Western R jasthin',—and in the year 1893 read 
a paper on ‘The Gujar iti Language of the Fourteenth-Fifteenth Century” before the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists in London. He was, however, too careless in his 
work and too unaccustomed to philological accuracy to give his observations a reliable 
character and to make his labour profitable for inquirers into the origin of Neo-Indian verna- 
culars. In Vol. ix, Part ii of the Linguistic Survey of India, Sir George Grierscn took up 
the subject again and gave a most clear account of the language used in the commentary of 
the Mugdhivabodhamauktika, This was as complete as it could be made on the compara- 
tively scanty evidence of the grammatical forms occurring in it. He called the language 
« Old Gujariti,” and explained it as the link connecting Gujaritit with Apabhray-sa, The 
reason that I have adopted a different name for it is that, from the new materials which I 
have utilized in the present “‘N otes,” it appears that at least until the fifteenth century 
there was practically only one form of language prevailing over the whole area now covered 
by Modern Gujarati and a great part, or possibly most of the area of Modern Marwari, and 
that this language was precisely that which is evidenced by the Mugdh ‘vabodhamaukiika. 
In other words, at the time above-mentioned Marw i.t had not yet detached itself from 
Gujarit?, and hence the necessity of substituting for the one-sided term of Old Gujarati 
another in which Old Mirwiri could also be comprehended. ' 


1 The term “Old Western Rajasthént,” which seems to me most convenient one, was first suggested 
to me by Sir George Grierson. 
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The fact is that the language, which I call Old Western Rij asthin!, contains all the 
elements which account for the origin of Gujarati as well as of BE Ewesitls and 18 therefore outs 
dently the common parent of both. That Gujariti and M‘rwir! are derived from a single 
stock, the Caurasena Apabhramea, has long been recognized, and Sir George Grierson, who 
was the “irst to detach Rajasthin! from Western Hindi and to class it asa separate language, 
has already resnarked that “if the dialects of the R jasth ui are to be ponsidete? as dialects 
of some hithecto acknowledged language, then they are dialects of Gujarati. . The close 
agreement between Gujariti and Murwin is quite consistent with the ethnological theory 
according to whica—as shown by Sir George Grierson! and Mr. D. CR. Bhandarkar*-—Raj- 
putana and Gujarat were populated by the same Aryan tribe, be, the Gurjaras, WA0 
migrated from the ancient Sap.dalaksha in the North-West of India into North-Eastern Raj- 
putana and thence gradually spread westwards into Gujarat, imposing their language over 
the whole tract covered by their immigrations. The same theory also accounts for the 
agreement between Rijasth int and the languages of the Himilaya, which Sir George Grier- 
son has grouped together under the general name of “‘ Pahiri.’’® Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, in 
his «‘ Karly History of Gujarat?’ represents the immigration of the Gurjaras into Guj arat 
as having taken place during the period a. D. 400-600, However this may be, it is certain 
that the language imported by the Gurjaras from Sapiidalaksha took a principal part in 
the formation of the Caurasena Apabhratea. 

Our present knowledge of the latter language is chiefly based on the description given 
by Hemachandra, siitras iv, 329-446 of his Prakrit Grammar, Hemachandra, having flourished 
in the 12th century 4. D. (St, 1144-1228), and it being evident that the form of Apabhrainca 
treated of by him must be anterior to his time, we have authority for placing the terminus 
ad quem for the CVaurasena Apabhramca described by him at least as early as the 10th 
century A. D. For the subsequent period in the history of the Apabhramea we may expect 
ample information from the Prdkrita-Paiigala, as soon asa critical edition of it will be 
available. A part of this work has been collated by Siegfried Goldschmidt and utilized 
by Pischel in his Prak-it Grammar, and from it it is clear that the language, in which the 
illustrations to the Pi‘gala-sitras are written, represents a Stage of development more 
advanced than the Apabhramea of Hemachandra. To confine myself to mentioning only 
one, but most important, feature of this later Apabhramea stage, I may quote the case of 
the present passive, which commonly ending in -fje (<yja'),®isa sign that the process of 
simplification of double consonants and lengthening of the preceding vowel, which is the 
chief phonetical characteristic of the modern vernaculars comparable with the Apabhramza, 
had already begun long before the fourteenth century, during or after which time the final 
redaction of the Prélriia-Patigala seems to have taken place. For, though some of the 
verses quoted in the above work to illustrate the various metres are not older than the 
fourteenth century, it is clear that the same cannot be the case with all the others, and 
anyhow the Piigala-Apabhram-a can by no means be looked upon as representing a form of 
speech, which was current at the time, when the Prikrita-Paingala was composed, but an 
antiquated form of language already almost dead and used only in literary composition. 
‘The practical conclusion is that the language of the Prékrita-Patngala represents for us the 
intermediate step between the Apabhram-a of Hemachandra and the earliest stage in the 
history of the modern vernaculars, and is referable to a period from about the tenth to the 
eleventh, or possibly the twelfth century A.D. 

2 Cf. R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 5. 

5 Linguistic Survey of India, Vol, ix, Part ii, p. 15. 

4 Op. cit., p. 2, 323. 5 Ante, XL, (1911). 


§ Progress Report of the Linguistic Survey of India, up to the end of the Year 1911, presented before the 


xvith International Congress of Orientalists, Athens, 1911. 
7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. i, Part, i (1896), p, 2. 


* EB. g. thavtje ii, 93, Lahtje i, 98, 101, dige ii, 102, 108, bhantje ii, 101, ete, 
9 See Chandra. Mohana Ghosha, Prdk.ita-Patigalam, Bibliotheca Indica (Caloutte, 1902), p, vii, 
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Next in the eovelonen comes the stage of the language, which I have called Old 
Western Rajasthini. It is, however, to be observed that the Piigala-Apabhra:~ca is not a 
pure representative of the stock from which the latter originated, but contains in itself 
many elements, which point towards Eastern Rajputana as to their home, and are 
now found to have developed into the dialects of Eastern Rajasthin’, such as Mewati, 
Jaipuri and Malvi, and of Western Hind, The most important of such Eastern peculiarities 
is the use of the genitive postposition kay, which is utterly foreign to Old Western 
Rujasthin', and even at the present day is found to be completely missing in the dialects 
of Gujarat and Western Rajputana, and vice versa to be largely spread amongst the dialects 
of Eastern Rajasthani and Western Hindi, For the purpose of deriving Old Western 
Rijasthini from Apabhrawea, the language of the Prakrita-Paingala is therefore only 
indirectly utilizable. The immediate successor of the latter is not the Old Western 
Rajasthini, but that distinct form of language, of which we have a document in 
Chanda’s poetry, and which might well be called Old Western Hind?. One of the charac- 
teristic features of this language, as well as of the Pingala-Apabhra tea, is the use of the 
present participle to give the meaning of the present indicative, With the evidence 
hitherto available it is not possible to fix the limits of the Old Western Hindi on the West, 
just as it is not possible to fix those of the Old Western Rijasthini on the East. It is very 
likely, however, that at the time, with which we are concerned, Old Western Hind: extended 
more to the West than at the present day and occupied some portion at least of the area 
of modern Eastern Rajasthini, Whether it went so far as to be conterminous with the 
Old Western Rajasthini or was separated from the latter by an intermediate form of speech, 
in which the two merged together, I cannot say with certainty, though I am inclined to 
favour the second alternative. If this intermediate language existed, it would be proper to 
call it Old Eastern Rajasthini and to regard it as the old representative of the modern 
dialects, which are known under the general name of Dhualui or Jaipuri. Possibly some 
documents of this old language are in existence, but until they are produced we shall have 
to leave the question sub judice. We may, however, take it for granted that the old 
vernacular of Eastern Rajputana—be it Old Eastern Rajasthani or Old Western Hind'—was 
in origin more closely allied to the language of the Gangetic Doab than to that of Western 
Rajputana and Gujarat, and was only afterwards differentiated from the former under the 
influence of thelatter. In the collection of Indian MSS. in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale at Florence, I have discovered afragment of a Jaipurt version of R‘machandra’s 
Punydgravakathtkoca and, though the language is hardly more than 200 or 300 years old, 
yet it is noteworthy that it presents many more points of agreement with Western Hindi, 
than does Modern Jaipuri. 

I now return from this digression to take up the thread of my subject. The chief 
characteristics of the Old Western Rajasthint, whereby it stands out as separate from 
Apabhranea on the one side and from Modern Gujarati and Marwari on the other, may be 
resumed in the two following : 

1 A double consonant of the Apabhratca is simplified and the preceding vowel 
generally lengthened. Ex.: Ap. ajja>O. W. R. fja (Dd.19 6); Ap. rvaddala > O. W. R, vadala 
(F 535, ii, 2) ; Ap.* chibbhai> O. W. RB. chibhada (P. 252). This phonetical process is, with 
few exceptions, equally common to all Neo-Indian vernaculars and may be regarded as the 
most marked feature of the latter in comparison with the Apabhram¢a 

2 The hiatus of the two vocalic groups a, aii of the Apabhra uca is preserved, 7.¢., the 
two vowels in each group are still considered as forming two distinct syllables. Ex.: Ap. 
achchhai> O.W.R, achhai; Ap. *unhadlai > O. W. R. ‘nhdlai ( AdiC. ) In Modern 
Gujariti ai is contracted to é and at to 4, and in Modern Marwari ai to ai and aii to au. 
Thus in the former language the two examples above would be ché and undlé respectively. 


ee 
10 The meaning of these abbreviations will be explained at the end of the present chapter. 
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As regards the time, towards which the final detachment of the Old Western Rajasthini 
from the Apabhramca took place, we cannot go very far from the truth if we fix it in the 
thirteenth century or thereabouts. This is borne out firstly by the consideration that the 
Pitgala-Apabhramca cannot have existed as a current language after the twelfth or at the 
most the thirteenth century 4, D., and secondly by the evidence of the Mugdhavabodhamauktika, 
which is dated in the year 1394.4, D. and represents the Old Western Rajasthani not 
in a period of formation, but already completely developed, Many grammatical forms 
older than those evidenced by the Mugdhivabodhamauktika have been preserved in poems 
written in the fifteenth century. 

As already pointed out above, Old Western R jasth ni represented in origin a single 
language, common over both Gujarat and Rajaputana. When the process of differentiation 
of Old Western R jasthint into Gujar t' and Mirw‘ri began it is not possible to determine 
with the materials hitherto available, but it is certain that it was eftected gradually and its 
completion required a very long time. One of the chief characteristics, by which Marwari 
is distinguished from Gujarati, namely the ending -@ of the first person plural of the present 
indicative, is already found in the Vasantavildsa, a work which is reported to come from 
Ahmadabad and to date from St. 1508.21 It would therefore seem that in the fifteenth 
century the formation of the Mirwar! was already in progress. But evenlong before that 
time it is possible to notice in the Old Western Rijasthani a Marwiri tendency, chiefly 
characterized by the employment of the dative postposition rahai to give the meaning of 
the genitive case. In the later stage of the Olid Western Rijasth’ nt the differentiation 
becomes so marked that it is always possible to say whether a MS. is written under the 
influence of the Gujariti or is of the Mirwiari tendency. Of the two currents, into which Old 
Western Rijasth in' thus divided itself, the one represented by Gujariti remained generally 
faithful to its source, whilst the other represented by Marwiri differentiated to some degree 
from the latter by assuming many peculiarities, which were common to the neighbouring 
dialects of Eastern Rajputana and, in some cases, to Paiijibi and Sindhi. The above is the 
reason, for which Old Western Rajasthant has been hitherto explained as merely Old 
Gujarati. The chief characteristics of the Mairwirit tendency, which existed in later Old 
Western R«jasthani, are the following: 

1 The common substitution of 7 for a, asin : kimida for kamida, khina for khara, pint, 
for pa:t, pa a (AdiC,) 

2 The employment of the genitive (oblique case) for the instrumental and vice versa, 
asin: sagala-hi dukkhé, instr. plur, (AdiC.) 

3 The use of the postpositions; rahai> hrai> rai, razi, tai. 

4 The pronominal forms: tuhé for tumhé ; amha, tumha for amha, tumha ; tid, 97a for téha, 
tiha, jeha, jiha. 

5 The substitution of the compound pronouns ji-ké, ti-ka, for 7é, té. 

6 The substitution of apa, apé for Gujariti dpana, dpané, when used to give the meaning 
of the first personal pronoun plural, including the person addressed. 

7 The forms d‘, tna of the cardinals 2, 3, instead of 0é, trint, 

8 The substitution of the pronominal adverb hadi? for kahi. 

9 The ending-i of the first person plural of the present indicative, instead of -ai. 

10 The ending -tsi of the second and third person singular of the future indicative, 
instead of -2sa/, -18t2. 

11 The substitution of the feminine for the neuter with past participles of verbs of 
saying or asking, used without any object expressed, as in: pdchht “ [He] asked ’’(AdiC.) 

All the above peculiarities are found in the MS. AdiC. and a great part of them also 


occur in the MS, Shashi As regards the genitive postposition hamdé, which Mirwart bor- 
rowed from Pat jibi and Sindhi, I have noticed no traces of it in the texts I have seen. 


When the Old Western Rajasthini stage finishes and Modern Gujariti and Marwari pro 
perly begin, | am not able to say with certainty. All the MSS. of the later Old Western 


11 H, H, Dhruva, Op. cit., p. 320, 323, 325. 
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Rajasthint period, which have been available to me, are unfortunately undated and, <1: iur- 
ther evidence is produced, it is impossible to fix any definite limits. Of one thing tam 
certain : that Modern Gujarati cannot commence with Narasi? gha Meheti, as is communly 
stated. This poet having been born in the year 1413 a. D., was contemporary with Pad- 
manibha, who wrote his Kénhadéprabandha, in the year 1456, and it is therefore plain that 
Narasimgha Meheta too must have written in the same form of Old Western Rajasth. ni as 
Padmanibha did, That the songs of the former appear now to be couched in a fori of 
language very near to Modern Gujarati, does not affect the question, for it is quite natural 
that they were in due course modernized during the 450 years, through which they have 
come down tous. Judging from the fact that the Old Western Rajasthan! poems, which 
are known to be dated from the fifteenth century, exhibit a language, which must be at 
least 100 years older than that of the later Old Western Rajasthani MSS.—even allowing 
for the antiquated forms which are commonly employed in poetry,—I have no difficulty m 
holding that the Old Western Rajasthan! period must have lasted at least as long as the 
end of the sixteenth century. But it is very probable that Old Western R4jasthan: reached 
beyond this limit; anyhow some of its characteristics certainly did. The passing ui one 
language into another being always effected through gradual steps, it is natural that. when- 
ever the older language is made to finish and the younger one to commence, some of the 
features of the former must be found in the early stage of the latter and likewise some of 
the features of the latter in the ultimate stage of the former. Confining myself to, Gujareti, 
which is more faithful to the Old Western Rajasthani tradition and better known than Mir- 
wari, I would take the following as the principal characteristics marking its existence inde- 
pendent from the Old Western Rajasthant : 

1 Contraction of the vocalic groups @?, av into ¢, 6. Ex.: karé (<karai), ‘raté}? (<aurateit). 

2 Substitution of afor?,u,in open syllables. Ex. : trara (<trinnt), dahddo (<dihdda'), 
bépalo (<bapuda%). 

3 Tendency to shorten the long vowels @, ?, #. Ex. ; athaile (<dthadai), visare (<visarat), 
upari (<dpart). 

4 Elision of h between vowels or after nasals. Ex.: bino (<bihanaii), derii(<dehard), evo 
{ <ehavaii) ; ame (<amhe), indlo (<anhilai), It is, however, to be observed that in most of 
such cases the A-sound, though disappeared in writing, is still slightly heard in pronouncia- 
tion. Cf. the list of words quoted by Sir George Grierson, Op. cit., p. 347 ff. 

5 Substitution of ¢ for s, when the latter was originally followed by i> y. Ex : karage 
(<karisyar), 0 (<syaii). 

6 Cerebralisation of 1, when derived from a medial singleJ of the Apabhranca. Ex. : male 
(<*milai), This process had probably begun since the earliest Old Western Rajasthani stage, 
but in no MS. of the latter language the J-sound is distinguished from L. 


7 Loss of the strong form -aii in the nominative singular neuter and substitution of the 
weak form -i, 

8 Introduction of the element -o-, as a characteristic of the plural. 

9 Loss of the termination -ai of the first person plural present indicative and future, 
and substitution of ~te in the former and -% in the latter case. 

10 Substitution of the potential passive in -éya for the original passive in -4ja?, -iai. 

The information, contained in the present ‘‘ Notes,” is chiefly derived from Jaina MSS. 
belonging to the Indian Collection in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence 
(Italy). Beside “these, however, I have also utilized two Jaina MSS. of the India Office 
Library, which have been accessible to me through the kindness of the Librarian, Dr, F, W. 
Thomas, two Jaina MSS. kindly procured to me by the muniraéj Cri Vijaya Dharma Sari, and 
also all the printed materials, hitherto available on the subject and already referred to in 
the preceding pages. The following isa list of the chief sources of my information, alpha- 
betically arranged under abbreviated titles, Works in prose are distinguished from those 
in poetry by an asterisk placed before the title. Florentine MSS, are indicated by # 
followed by a number, which corresponds to the progressive number under which they are 


12 Por the sake of simplification, I shall henceforth leave unmarked the quantity of e o, 
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arranged in Professor Pavolini’s ‘“ I Manoscritti Indiani della Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 
di Firenze (non compresi nel Catalogo dell’ Aufrecht), 7°18 

* | di—Balavabodha to the /dindthadecancdahésa, &8 Prikrit gihas. From the MS. 
S. 1261, c in the India Office Library. 

' AdiC'—Adindthacharitra. From the MS. F 700 (Sarapura). 

* Indr,—Béalavabodha to the Indriyaparajayacataha, 99 Prakrit verses, From the MS. 
S, 1261, c in the India Office Library. 

* Op—U paderamalébalévabodha by Somasundarastri. From a MS. kindly lent to me 
by Cri Vijaya Dharma Sari, 120 leaves. Samvat 1567.4 

lish. —RFishabhadevadhavalasambandha. From the MS, F 758. . 

* Kal.—Avachiri to Siddhasenadivakara’s Kalydnamandiastotra, 44 Sanskrit verses. 
From the MS. F 671. 

Kénh—Kénhadeprabandha by Padmanabha (Jhélora, Sainvat 1512= 1456 a. p.) Lately 
printed by K. H. Dhruva (in the Wawra sreeraaz ?) I was able to collate it through the 
kindness cf Sir George Grierson, who lent to me his own reprint cupy of it, 

Chat.— | Navasthanasahita-] Chaturvingatyinastavana, 27 verses. From a MS. procured 
to me by Cri Vijaya Dharma Siri, Samvat 1667, 

Ja—Jambusvémi-naii gitachhanda’, 30 verses. From the MS, fF 782. 

* Dae—Avachiri to the Dagavaikihkasitra. From the MS. f 587. 

* Dd—Dacadiishianta, From the MS, F 756, 

P —Pa ichékhyana, a metrical translation of the fist tantra of the Pa‘chatanira, 694. ver. 
ses (including a number of Sanskrit verses, which are now and then interspersed) From 
the MS, PF 1G, registered in Theodor Aufrecht’s “Florentine Sanskrit Manuscripts ” 
(Leipzig 1892). ; 

* Pr—Paraphrase to the Prikrit Pragnottararatnamdlé by Rishyuttama, 29 verses, 
From the MS. F 762, 

* Bh_—Balavabodha to the Bhavavairdgyacataka, 104 Prakrit verses. From the MS. F 6/5. 

* Mu—Mugdhavabodhamauktika, a Sanskrit grammar with explanations in Old Western 
Rajasthani, written in the year 1394 a. p. An account of the Old Western Riijasthini forms 
occurring in it, is made by Sir George Grierson in LSIJ., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 353-364. 

* Yog.—Chhiya to Hemachandra’s Yogacdstra, first four chapters. From the MS. F 618. 

Rain.—Ratnachida- or Marichida-ni kath@, 351 verses. Sax. vat 1571. From the MS. F766, 

Vi.—Vidydvilasacharitra by Hird,andasiri, 174 verses. Samvat 1485. From the MS. F732, 

Cal —Calibhadracha*pai by Sidhuhamsa, 220 verses, From the MS, F781. 

* Gil—Taba to Jayakirti's Cilopadecamald, 116 Prakrit gih?s, From the MS, F 797. 

* Cra.—Balivabodha to the Crévakapratikramarasitra, Samvat 1564. From the MSF 648. 

* Shash'—Balavabodha to Nemichandra’s Shash/icataka, 162 Prikrit verses. From the 
MS, F 638, 

Besides the above, I have also partially collated several other Florentine MSS., which in 
the course of the following pages will be ovcasionally cited by F followed by their progres- 
sive number in Professor Pavolini’s catalogue. As regards the chronology of the above- 
quoted materials, of which most are undated, the following is an attempt to classify them by 
centuries, chiefly based on the comparison with six or seven of them which are dated : 

A. D. 1300—1490—*Kal., *Mu. ; 

A. D, 1400-—-1500—Vi., Kanh., hish,, *Dac., *Yog, 

A. D, 1500—1550—P., Ja., Ratn.,, Cal, *Cra.,*Up., *Indr,, * A di, *Bh, 

A, D, 1550—1600—Chat,, *Shasht., *Adi Ch, *Pr., *Dd., * Ctl. 

It is not impossible that some of the MSS, classed under the last period, of which only 
one (Chal) is dated, and this in the year Samvat 1667 (—A, D, 1611), outreach the end of the 
sixteenth century, The M&S., which show traces of the Marwari tendency, are the five 
following: *Kal, *Dac.,*Up., *Shasht., *AdiCh, The two last, being more recent in time 
are naturally affected by Marwari peculiarities in a greater degree, 

(To be continued, ) 


13 Giornale della Societdé Asiatiea Italiana, Vol, xx (1907), p. 63-157, 
i At the time of sending the present “ Notes ” to the Press, I had collated this MS. 


68, corresponding to Gah 300 in the Prakrit original by Dharmadasa. only oa far ag leaf 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
By VY. RANGACHART, ALA., LT, JLADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 17.) 
SECTION Y. 
The Indigenous Paidyan Kings from 1871 to 1509. 

From what has been saicdin the preceding section, the question will naturally sucgcst 
itself as to who the Pai.cyan kings of this period were ; for as wwe have already sem, te Paldvan 
dynasty did exist during this period. Who were tue kingsthen ? How many of them ruled ! 
Did they rule in Madura, as of old? How did they distinguish themselves? What 
was their attitude to the Vijayanagar political agents? We have, unfortunately, very few 
materials from which we can draw any definite conclusions in regard to ces important 
questions. 

The Line of Ssma-Sekhara. 

According to one MS., “the Supple. WS,” of Mr. Taylor, there was 2 continuous 
dynasty of Pandyan kings from the time of Kampai.a Udayér right down to the establishment 
of the Naik Raj. It says that immediately after his conquest of the Musalmans and the 
revival of Hindu government and worship, Kampat:a Udayar, the Vijayanagar General? 
instituted a search for personsof the old Paidyan race, asa result of which he caused one 
Sémasékhara Pandya to be crowned. This Sémasékhara, it continues, ruled for a space 
of 17 years, and was followed by as many as 14 kings. The last of these, it says, was 
Chandra Sékhara Patidya, and it was in his time that a war took place between the Pai.dya and 
the Chéla chiefs of the day, the result of which was the advent of the Naik Raj in Madura. 
The MS. mentions the number of years during which each of these kings is said to have 
ruled. The whole can conveniently be expressed in the form of a genealogy : 

Somasékhara (17 years) 





Soma Sundara (35 years) 
Raja Kunjara (18 years) 
Raja Sékhara (18 years) 
Rama, Varma (36 years) 
Varada Raja (19 years.) 
Kumara binghs (16 years) 
Bhima Séna (40 years) 
Pratapa Raja (15 years) 
Varaguna Pandya (27 years) 
Kumara Chandra (22 years) 
Varatunga (8 years) 
Kulottunga (19 years) 


Charidra Sékhara (35 years) 


72 The MS. says that he was “the general of the Mysore King.” He came at the head of the Canarese 
in $-1293, Virodhikrit. See Madr. Manu. I, p.123. and the appendix for the translation of the MS. 
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In other words, there were 15 sovereigns whose rule covered a period of 345 years. 
‘During this state of things,” continues the MS., “in K. 4533, 8. ee (1432) year 
Paritapi, Kottiyam Nagama Naik, by order of the Raya, conquered the Paidyan country. 
Afterwards down to Jévara (S. 1380) Visvanatha Naik ruled the country. 

It will be at once perceived that, in regard to chronology, this account cannot for a 
moment be believed. From the distinct specification of the number of years allotted to each 
king, it will be plain that Chandra Sékhara Pandya, the king, in whose time the invasion of 
Nagama Naik is said to have taken place. must have reigned from 1683 to 1718. And yet in 
the very next line the MS, saysthat the invasion of Nagama took place in 1432 A.D. How 
could the chronicle seriously maintain that Chandra Sékhara lived, as a computation of its. 
own dates shews, between 1683 and 1718,and yet that he was conquered by Nagama in 1432 2 
Further,as we shall see Jater on,the date 1432 assigned to Nagama Naik and his son Visvanatha, 
that is, to the Naik conquest of the Paidyan kingdom, is too early by acentury. The chrono- 
logy, then, of the “Supple. MS.” cannot be trusted ; but is the list of the Pandyan kings given 
by it genuine ? So far as the indigenous chronicles are concerned, there are at least three?® 
MSS. which, though they do not give any dates, and though they differ in minor details, yet 
generally support the “Supple. MS.” After giving a good deal of legendary and historically 
valueless matter, one of them says: “ While Kula Vardhana Paiidya was thus ruling, a 
Muhammadan named Badshah invaded the country, conquered it, destroyed temples, and 
drove the Paidyan king to the Western country. Then the Paidyan kingdom was miserable 
and subject to Musalm4n rule. Subsequently the Canarese came in large numbers, destroyed 
the Muhammadans, revived the worship in temples, came to the west, called Somaiékhara 
Pandya, a scion of the Pai:dya line, crowned him, and then returned to the Canarese country.” 
Soma ékhara, continues the MS., ruled “for some time,” and was then followed by fifteen 
kings. These kings are identical with the kings of the “Supple. MS.”; but there are three 
differences between the two chronicles. First, while the Supple. MS. says that the dynasty 
ended with Chandraékhara, the 15th from Somagékhara, the other MS. says that it ended 
with Chandra Kumara, the son of Chandra Sékhara and the 16th of the line. Secondly, the 
latter MS. givesnodate. Thirdly, the latter is, as we shall see later on, a little more detailed 
in regard to the circumstances of the Naik conquest of Madura. In fact its account of the 
conquest places the whole fact in a different aspect. The third MS,, (called7! the Pandya 
fajas’ Purana Charita) mentions the same list of kings, but has got its own version of the 
Vijayanagar and Naik conquests, After giving a list of 24 kings previous to the Muhammadan 
advent, it says: ‘‘ While the kingdom was thus ruled, some Muhammadans from the north 
under Mulla’*, captured the country, ruined the temples, and necessitated Minakshi and 
Sundaré-vara to take refuge in the Malayalam™¢ country. When things were in this condi- 
tion a Hindu king from the north named Kamanan‘7 overthrew the Muhamm 
the temples for worship, and reorganised the daily pija. Some days 
Paitdyan dynasty who had fled westward, got the help of the kings of Malayalam7s and 
Mysore, and attacked Kumana. The latter, thereupon, came to an agreement with him 
by which he left the kingdom and returned northward. The Paidya, Somasékhara, then 
ruled for some time, and was followed by 14 kings. These are exactly the kings mentioned 

of one named Kali Kavi Rayan of Plnthacs dya kings, copied from a document in possession 


i i Coimbatore.” (Restored Mack. MSS., Tif, 284-256); Péidya 
Bye Purana Charita (Ibid, 15-25) ; and Péidya Pratapa Vamsdvali. See appendix for translations and 
references. 


£ Resto. Mack MSS. IM, p. 15-25, 


‘6 In this 1t agrees with the other MSS. see ange section 2, 
_ apr poaaa rae eg ai bh bv He was not a king of course. The MS. is very meagre and vague. 

i at the tdandya King was at this time a refugee in the west is confirmed by other MSS. #.g. 
Supple. MSS., Kdli Kavi Rayan’s Account, ete. Butt ! eae 


ut the account of Kampana’s defeat and return is quite 
absurd and contrary to fact, 


adans, reopened. 
after, a scion of the old 


i¢ These are: “ An account of the Chéla, Chéra, and Pai 


‘3 4.¢., Malik Kafir. 
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in the other two MSS, but no dates are given, and the cause of the Naik advent is dismissed 
in the single statement that “as Chandra Sékhara had no son, he adopted Visvanatha 
Naik, and the Raya confirmed this, and sent him as Pé .dyamandalati pati and Dhakshina- 
simhasan “tipait,”’ 

Another MS. Chronicle, The Péidya Pratépa Vamséva't, has got its own version of the 
events. It says, after a good deal of legendary matter, that “ while Kulavardhana?® Pandyan 
was ruling, a Muhamnadan named Mullah cams from the north, fought with Kulavardhana, 
seized the kingdom, closed the temples, and spread Muhammadanism everywhere. Thena 
single garland, a single sandal paste and a single lamp were left in the holy of holies of the 
Madura shrine, a stone wall was erected in front of the Garbhagraha in both the shrines, and 
the festival idols were taken for safety to Malayalam.s? For many a day there was the 
Muhammadan regime. Then two Canarese named Kampaia Udayar and Empata Udayar 
came from the north at the head of a large army, overthrew the Muhammadans, and revived 
worship, as of old, in the temples. The stone wall before the Garbhagraha was then removed 
and lo! it was found that the sandal paste, the garland, and the lamp were as fresh as if placed 
that very day. The two kings were struck with wonder. They got the festival idols from 
Malabar, revived the old festivals, and thus ruled for many days. 

‘Meanwhile Kulavardhana Pandya had gone to the west and died there. His son Soma- 
gakhara thea prozeeded to the Canarese country in the north, had an interview with its kings, 
and prosesding to the court of Kampa‘ia’s masters! Basava Diva Maha Raja, waited on him 
for a year, during which he enjoyed his grace and the favour of his ministers. At the end of 
the year, thanks to the advice of the latter, the Raja presented him with elephants, horses, 
army, etc ; crowned him as the king of the Paidyan kingdom, and wrote to Kampata Udayar 
to giveit overtohim. Séméivara, thereupon, came to Madura and when three Kédhas off it, 
sent word to Kampai.a, who gave him a cordial reception, crowned him, and entrusting the 
kingdom to him, returned to his country. Then Som3swara ruled for soms time.” 

The MS. then gives this genealogy. It has no dates. It, moreover, gives only 13 kings, 
and many of these are not identical with those mentioned in other MSS. 

Sonrsvara, 


Kuvalayandha Pandya 
Varada Raja P. 
Kumara Singha P. 
Vajra ioe Fr, 
Bhima tos P, 
pales aia Pp. 
Varaguna Rama P. 
ee Chandra P. 
came E. 
Chanare Sékhara P. 
Somésvara P. 
Chandre Sékhara P. 

. Vike pe oS in regard to the name of the Paidyan king this Ms. differs from others. 


81 The term Basava Diva Maha Raja is unknown to the inscriptions. The MS. is here unreliable. It may 
hawaan ha tha fact that the Paidya king got back his kingdom from the Raya after waiting on him for a year. 
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and Vira Sékhara Chola invaded the kingdom, seized it, and drove him away. Chandra 
Sékhara, thereupon, went to the Raya and complained, and he sent Nagama Naik to restore 
him. He came, defeated and drove out the Chéia ; but, turning traitor, seized the Pat dyan 
crown himself, and ruled for four years. Then owing to the Raya’s orders, Visvanatha 
Naik came to the south, defeated his father Nagama Naik, and gave back the kingdom to 
the Paidyan. Subsequently, however, the Paiidyan, owing to his having no heir and owing 
to his fear that after him his kingdom would be seized by his enemies, adopted Visvanatha 
as his son, gave him the royal seal, and crowned him in Min4kshi’s temple. From that time, 
Visvanatha and his descendants ruled the Paiidyan kingdom.” 

The MSS. thus agree in mentioning fifteen kings as the rulers of the Pandyan realm from 
the time of Kamparia Udayar to the time of Visvanatha Naik. But, in spite of this agreement, 
the list must be considered a spurious one. Messrs. Nelson and Sewell82 solved the problem 
for their part by putting these monarchs to the pre-Musalman period, to, in fact,a Parakrama 
Patdya who is said to have been the victim of the Islamites—a procedure which is directly 
against the account of the MSS., which plainly indicate that they werethe successors of Kam- 
paia Udayar. Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, believed in the existence of the kings, but not 
the dates’? ascribed to them by the “ Supple. MS.” He says that the period of 345 years 
assigned to them cannot be accepted, as it would bring the last Paidyan king “‘ too low down.” 
Nor is he prepared to believe the date 8. 1354 so inconsistently attributed by the MS. to 
Chandra’ékhara. He gives three reasons for his contention. First the period of 61 years 
which will have to be assigned to the 17 kings in case the date 8. 1354 is accepted, is too small 
as the average comes to less than four years. Secondly 8. 1354,he surmises, may be a mistake 
of the copyist for S. 1454. Thirdly, N agama Naik, the founder of the Madura Naik dynasty, 
was, according to many authorities, a general of Krishna Déva Raya in the 16th century. For 
these reasons he adds 100 years to S. 1354 and concludes that the dynasty must have ended 
about 8. 145484 7.e., 1532 4.p. In spite of Mr. Taylor’s opinion, there are certain reasons 
‘which warrant the belief that the list of kings is not genuine. It is more than probable that 
the three MSS. were taken from a single source. 

Their Existence doubtful. 

Then, again, all of them are suspiciously short and vague, and while the chronology of 
one is distinctly absurd, the chronology of the others is a perfect blank. Above all, there is 
@ singular lack of epigraphical evidence to support the existence of these kings. Had they 
existed, they would certainly have left the marks of their sway in stone or metal, as the kings of 
those days invariably did. A Hindu king without resort to the panegyric of Brahmans and the 
reputation of a donor to temples and priests was, in the medieval age of Indian history, a 
practically impossible phenomenon. The name of religious benefactor was as dear as life to 
the kings of those days. Charters and grants carved in undying plates, and inscriptions cut 
in undying stone were, for them, the only means of ensuring an eternity of fame and a 
perpetuation of remembrance. A king indifferent to such means of reputation in such an 
age would indeed be a marvel, and a series of such kings would be a still greater marvel. And 
yet, throughout the 15th century, we do not meet with any inscription of these kings. Only 
one conclusion is possible—they had not existed at all. 


If the information given by the “ Supple. MS.” and other MSS. in regard to the Paidyan 


line of Somasékhara can be thus dismissed as a fabrication, it ought not to be concluded that 


there were no indigenous rulers in Madura during the period of 1} centuries which we have 
surveyed. We have already seen how during the Muhammadan occupation and rule of Madura 
in the 14th century, kings of the Pandyan dynasty continued to rule. We have seen how 
according to Kielhorn, three of them at least, Maravarman Kulesékhara IT, (1814-21) Mara- 
varman Parakrama Paidya (1334-52) and Jatavarman Parjkrama Paidya, have left 
evidences of their nominal, though not actual sway, and how83 according to Mr. Krishna 


& Antiquities, Vol. IL. 218-20, 8 O, H. MSS, TI, 88 * 0. 2, MSS. II,p.88 © See Ante, section 2. 
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Sastri a certain Vira Paidya ruled and distinguished himself during the same period. We 
may be sure that, in thetime of Kampaia Udayar’s dynasty and of the Naik Viceroys whe 
followed him, the indigenous kings continued to rule. But we have got few inscriptions of 
this period to enlighten us on the reigning dynasty. 

Pandyan Emigration to Tinnevelly. 

This absence of inscriptions in the name of the Paidyans between 1370 and 1530 has 
made some scholars suppose that the Pandyans had left Madura. They indeed never 
abandoned the title of “Lords of Madura”; never for a moment thought themselves as 
otherwise than the kings of the city of Minakshi and Sundraésvara, of the city which the halo 
of tradition connected with prehistoric scenes, in which the gods played a more active part 
than men. Nevertheless, they ceased to be the direct rulers of Madura. They shifted their 
headquarters to the district of Tinnevelly, to the town of Tenkasi which they built and beauti- 
fied. Henceforward their immediate activities were in the basin of the Tambraparni and not 
the Vaigai, and their immediate neighbours were the Kéralas and not Chélas. The frequency 
of invasions, Chéla as well as Hoysala, Hindu and Muhammadan, Telugu and Canarese, must 
have been the cause of thisemigration. Nearness to the historic areas of Trichi and Tanjore, 
of Coimbatore and Dvarasamudra, was a source of constant danger and ceaseless anxiety ; 
and the Musalman conquest must have completed that dread and anxiety which the occupa- 
tion of Madura must have inevitably engendered in the minds of its occupiers. 

The Banas established in Madura. 

The Pandyas of the Vijayanagar period, then, ruled in the Tinnevelly District, They, 
however, it should be clearly understood, never gave up the title of “ Lords of Madura.” In 
fact it is more or less certain that the chiefs who were in the direct charge of Madura considered 
themselves to be the dependents and feudatories of the Pandyans at Tinnevelly, both of course 
being under the control of the Telugu agents of Vijayanagar. Who were these chiefs, then? 
Were they the relations of the Pandyans, or did they belong to a distinct hereditary line? 
It is in answering this question that we find a significant clue in the statement of the Pand. 
Chron. we have already noted,—namely that in the middle of the 15th centur , Lakkana 
Dandanayaka installed, in Madura, the illegitimate sons of the Paidyan, Mavilivana Raya, 
Kalayar Sémanar, Anjatha Perumal and Muttarasa Tirumali Mavilivana Raya; and that 
these ruled till 1499, when Narasa Naik became the master of the Empire. Now, the Pand. 
Chron. is valuable only in giving us a clue as to the rulers in Madura and nothing more, I¢ 
does not enlighten us as to details. In fact, a minute consideration of it puzzles the investj- 
gator. From its phraseology, for instance, it is inferable that all these four chiefs were. 
brothers and crowned at once; that could, of course, not have happened. The first 
Mavilivana alone would have been brought from Kalayar Koil, and the others should 
have been his successors. They might have been his brothers or sons, or even grandgons. 
Then, again, the chronicle implies they were Paidyas. This can be dismissed as false. It 
may be true that they were connected by marriage with the Pahdya royal family, but they 
were not Pandyan exceptin title. They were, or at least two of them were, as their very name 
shows, Banas. The term Mavilivana Raya was long a puzzle to the historians of Madura, 
My. Taylor believed that Mavilivina was identical with Mahabalipuram! “ The allusion 
to the king of Mavilivana ” he says, ‘is made in a passing and familiar way, as to a matter 
very well-known and understood at the time when the MS.8¢ was written. The word 
Mavilivanam will not bear an application to the Marava country. The Malayélam country 
is also radically different in its orthography, There is no independent pélayam of this name in 
our lists. And the only name (within our knowledge) to which the names agree is Mavali- 
varam, Or the Seven Pagodas, near Madras, sometimes learnedly termed Mahdbalipuram 
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6 Mr. Taylor refers to the Hist. Carna Dynast. ; but this applies equally to the present MS, 
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Besides, on inquiry, itis found, that the people of the country commonly use the words 
Mavalivanam and MAvalivaram, quite indifferently, and interchangeably ; and that there can 
be no reason whatsoever to question the application of thename in our MS. to the place 
called on the spot, more usually Mavalivaram. Hence we presume that the certainty of the 
reference may be taken for granted. We further remember speaking to an intelligent native, 
who, alluding to the ancient division of Soradésam, said, that after the partition of it by a 
Soren king in favour of his son, this part of the country came to be called Soramandalam 
(that is, we suppose Tondamandalam) and that the capital of this latter kingdom . was 
Mavalivaram.’’8* This interpretation, however, must be described as absurd. Mr. Nelson 
was happier in his endeavour to clear the mystery. He surmises that, from the fact that 
Mavalivanan is not mentioned in the list of the paélayams of the day, it must have been 
the name of some obscure chief, probably a scion of the old Pandyan line. The eminent 
epigraphist, Rao Bahadur V. Venkaiyah was the first to give, with the aid of epigraphy, 
some information which goes to elucidate the early history and activities of the Mavalivana 
kings. 
The Previous History of the Banas. 

He points out that the Banas or Vanas§® originally owned a kingdom which extended 
as far as Kélahastiin the east and Punganir in the west,7.e., ‘“‘ the whole of the modern 
North Arcot District to the north of the river Palar.”89 In the beginning of the 10th 
century the great Chéla king Parantaka I. deprived the Banas of their dominions. One 
branch of them, in consequence, sought their fortunes in the Telugu country in the 
Guntir District.°° Another branch migrated apparently to the banks of the Southern 
Pennar, and gave their new home the name of Vanagopadi. Chiefs of these branches 
evidently continued to acknowledge allegiance to the Ché:a Emperors of the 10th, 11th, 
12th, and 13th centuries.®1 With the decline of the Chéla Empire the Vanada Rayars, 
like other feudatories, displayed a spirit of disaffection, and one of them, whose inscrip- 
tions are found at Kudumiamalai in the Pudukéttah State, and who reigned from 
1243 to at least 1278, claims to have defeated the Chéla monarch. In later times, the 
Banas seem to have gone furtherSouth and settled in the Madura District, where we 
find inscriptions of Mavilivana Rayars in the 16th century.”92 Mr, Gopinatha Rao, the 
Superintendent of Archeology in Travancore, is more explicit in describing the circumstances 
of the Bana advent and advancement in the district of Madura. ‘‘ About the 
beginning’? of the 18th century a.p.” he says, “when the Chéla supremacy was 
getting weakened, and the Paidyas were rising in importance, a chief of Nadu Nadu (or 
Magadhai Nadu), Raja Vanakévaraiyan by name, rebelled against his overlord,9* and seems 
of it. 

8 Madr. Ep. Rep. 1903, 1906 etc. Tiruvallam was ancient Vanapuram in North Arcot District. 


The connection with Mahabalipuram is a pure fancy and there is no clue-to any extension of territory as far 
as that place. (Hp. Rep. 1904, p. 16), Hp. Ind. Vol. XI, 230-8 contains a very detailed account of the Banas 
and their emigrations. 

9 Ep. Rep. 1906-7, p. 79, An inse. at Tiruvallam of the 9th century- says that the Banas were the 
masters of 1200 villages of Vaduga vali; 7. ¢., the road of the Vadugds or Telugus. (S. Ind. Insc, TI p. 
90-91 and 95-96) A Chola king of the 10th century changes the name of their region on the Palar at the 
instance of a Mavalivana Raya to his own name Viranfrdyanachéri (Ibid. II, p. 389). See also Zp. Ind. 
XI pp. 222-229, for five Bana inse. from Gudimallam. 


% Mr. Venkaiyah says that a descendant of this branch was at Kondavidu in the 12th century A. D, 
See Hp. Rep. 1899-1900,para 85 ; 1900, ete. ; 


‘1 Hig. Rep. 1906-7, p. 79-80 gives some instances. See also Hp. Ind. Vol. XI, p. 239. 
2 Hg. No. 585 and 587 of 1902. % Trav. Arch, Series, p. 53. 


% Sendamil, ITI, 423-432. Magadhai Nadu is the region between Trichinopoly and S. Arcot districts, 
See Ep. Ind. Vl, and XI, p. 239-40 for detailed examination of the term. 
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to have joined the Paidya king.’’95 Mr. G. Rao surmises that, in return for this invaluable 
service, the Pandyas apparently left “the Madura country in charge of their new ally the 
Vanakévaraiyan **; and ‘‘ changed their capital from Madura to Tinnevelly.” 


Bina Chiefs of Madura 1400 to 1550. 

In the paucity of Paiidyan inscriptions in the 15th century in Madura and in the frequen- 
cy of Vana inscriptions, he finds unmistakable proofs of his theory. ‘ We see from about 
S. 1375 (1453 a. p.), inscriptions®® of the Mavalivanada Rayars, of whom one Urangavillidan 
Mavalivanadarayan calls the country his own. The next person of this dynasty appears 
to be one Sundarattéludaiyan Mavalivanadarayan, the son of Tirumalirunjdlai, Mavali- 
vanadarayan. It seems to me that the Mavalivanadardyars of the Pand, Chron. must 
refer to these kings. Gopindtha Rao further says that the second of these two chieis, who 
bore a few of the Vijayanagar birudés and lived about S. 1898 (1475 a.p.), must have 
been the opponent of Narasa Naik during his reputed invasion of the Paiidyan kingdom some 
time about this date. ‘* Either? the Mavalivanadara4yan was defeated by the Vijayanagar 
general and then dubbed himself with the Vijayanagar birudés, or he defeated the latter 
and assumed, as the conqueror, the Vijayanagar birudds ; which of these was the case, it is 
not easy to say in our present state of knowledge of the history of that period. But that 
the chieftains of this family held or were suffered to hold the Madura country under them is 
certain. For inscriptions of a second Sundarathédludayan Mavalivanadarayan are found in 
several places, such as Tirupallani, Alagar Koil, Kélayar9s Koil etc., till so late a period as 
S, 1468 (1545 a.p.).” It will be thus perceived that, whatever might be the case of Kalayar 
Somanar and Anjatha Perumal, the other two Mavalivanas of the Paidyan chronicle are 
historical figures; and it is not improbable that the Pai.dyan that made grants in the 
Conjeevaram temple was a Mavalivana Raya, who, unable to endure the overbearing nature 
of the Sdluvas, rose against them and marched as far as Conjeevaram,®® but only to be 
beaten and driven by Saluva Narasingha and his general Narasa Naik. 


Their relations to the Pandyans of Tenkasi. 

The Paidyas of the Vijayanagar period, then, confined themselves, if we are to depend 
mainly on inscription lore, to the Tinnevelly district. They still of course had claims over 
Madura as the Vanadarayas were originally their allies and later their vassals. But they did 
not directly rule the Madura country. In Tinnevelly, they distinguished themselves as great 
builders and rulers from the middle of the 14th century to the end of the first quarter of the 
17th century. The researches of scholars have elucidated and defined the history of the 
various sovereigns of the line. Bishop Caldwell, the foremost authority on the history of 


inna nce 

% See Hp. Ind. XI, p. 240 footnote 5. It willbe seen from this that Maravarman Sundara Pandya I 
(1216-35) is styled “Vanada Rayan’ ; while Jatavarman Sundara Paadyal, had an officer named Vikrama 
Pandya Vanada Rayan. Vdnada Raya thus became the title both of the Pandyan king and his nobles. 

8 For one such inscription see Trav, Arch. Series, 46. It belongs to the Mahamantapa of the Anda. 
temple at Srivilliputtir. Insc. 113 and 121 of 1903 are other examples, 

7 Or, as Venkaiyah says, perhaps he helped “ the contemporaneous Paadyan princes Sri Vallabha and 
Kulagékhara to set up a show of Paidya sovereignty.” Hp. Ind. XI, p. 240; Ep. Rep. 1908-9, para. 32 - 
and 1909-10, para 38. 

8 Madr. Ep. Rep.. 1903, p. 18 and 19, Nos. 585 and 587 of 1902 which are in the Alagar temple say 
that in 1630 (Manmatha, which is wrong) and Hévilamdt (this is also wrong) he made gifts of land, 

% Bp. Rep. 1907, p. 84, para 57. The inscription isin the Ekémbaranatha temple. “It is not 
unlikely that he (the Paidya) took advantage of the weakness of the central Government et Vijayana- 
gara and occupied Conjeevaram for a short time.” Aig 
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Tinnevelly, was the first to attempt a connected account of the Pandyas of this period. He 
gives a list of eight sovereigns from 1365 to 1623, From an inscription at Kottér in South 
Travancore he points out that the first of these, Parakrama Pandyan1° by name, came to 
the throne in 1365 a.p. It was in his reign, says Caldwell, that Kampaia Udayar’s 
reduction of the South must have taken place. It was in his time also that the Bahmani 
King Mujahid Shah! imitated the exploits of Malik Kaffr, and instituted a plundering 
raid throughout “‘the countries between Vijayanagar and Cape Comorin.” 


The Tenkisi Dynasty 1365-1500. 

From 1374 to 1431 Bishop Caldwell is unable to assist us, but Mr. Sewell points out 
from an inscription? near Ramnaéd and another in the Sankara Narayana Taluk in 
Tinnevelly District. that two kings, Vira Péidyan and Kulasékhara Paéidyan, ruled suc- 
cessively in 1383 and 1402, while Kielhorn mentions a Kénérinmaikondan Vikrama Pandya, 
who came to the throne between June and July 1401. The second in Dr. Caldwell’s list is 
Ponnum-Perum4l-Parakrama PAidyan? who came to the throne in 1431. Dr. Caldwell then 
oives the following list. 


Vira Paidya l437-% # 
Vira Pandya 1475-1490 5 (at least) 
Parakrama P. 1516- 2? » 


Vikrama Paidyan "1548-1565 7 
Vallabha Déva alias ° 


1565-1610 
Ati Vira Rama. P. 


Sundara Pandya 1610-1623 
During these reigns, concludes Dr. Caldwell, the Vijayanagar kings were the suzerains, But 
* T think it may be assumed that they did not interfere much in the internal affairs of the 
country, that they contented themselves with receiving tribute and occasional military help, 
and that the principal result of their suzerainty was that the various petty states included 





M0 Tt is highly probable that this was Jataévarman Pardkrama Pandya whose inscriptions found at 
Nagar Koil shew that he came to the throne in 1357-8, according to Kielhorn (Zp. Ind. VII), 

1 Madr. Manu: Briggs’ Ferishta, ete. : 

- See for these inscriptions Sewell’s Antiquities I, 302, and 306. The former was found in the S. 
wall of the Sabhémantapam of Tiruttdrakosamangai temple, 8 miles 8. W. of Ramndd, It is dated §. 
1305 (Rudirétkari). The 2nd isa grant of lands and tolls by ‘“‘ Tribuvana Chakravarti Kulastkhara Dévar 
in §. 1324. It is & grant in Karivalamvanda Nailur, N, of Sankara Narayana Koil, but the king was at 
Vasudevanallur, when he ordered the grant, as is proved by Ext. I in Trav, Arch. Series, p. 45, 

> From a Tenkési inscription according to a local tradition he was the son of a Kasi Kanda Para- 
krama Paidyan, whose existence, however, is doubtful. See Sewell’s Antiquities, II, p. 224 and Caldwell’s. 
Tinnevelly. 

* From two inscriptions at Sri-Vaikuntam in Tinnevelly. 

3 Based on a Mack MS., and an inscription of 1490. 

§ An inscription at Kuttalam. 


™ Caldwell gives no authority for him. According to him Vikrama’s immediate successor was the 
famous Ati Vira Rima P4idya, but Mr. Nelson mentions an inscription at Srivilliputtir (Sewell’s Antig. 
I., 105), which records a grantin 1546 by a Parikrama Paidya. (Sewell’s Antig, Il, p. 224). Caldwell’s 
authority for placing Ati Vira Rama’s accession in 1565 is a Kuttaélam inscription, dated in his 40th 
year, 1605. Sewell points out, however, a Tenkasi inscription giving the date of the beginning of his. 
reign as 1562. 1610 is fixed by Caldwell as thedate of Ati Vira Rama’s death and of Sundara Pandya’'s. 
accession on the authority of Burnell, who got the information from a copper plate grant belonging to a 
maté in Tanjore Dt. (which is the matt referred to here ?). 
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within their nominal rule were protected from foreign invasion and their propensity in 
fighting with one another kept in check.”8 Subsequent researches? have added much to the 
information given by Caldwell. It has been said that the first king of this line according to 
Caldwell was Parakrama Paidya (1365) and the second Ponnumperumél Parakrama Paidya, 
who came to the throne in 1431,and that Mr. Sewell added the names of two kings between 
1365 and 1431. Mr. Krishna Sastri confirms! the additions of Mr. Sewell. Only he says, on 
the authority of an earlier inscription, that Kulesékhara!! ruled in 1396 a.p. The Parakrama 
Pandya, whom Caldwell attributes to, year 1431 the really ascended the throne in 142212 a.n, 
and ruled for a space of 42 years till 1465 a. p. 


Arikesari Parakrama 1422-65. 

From a large number of inscriptions concerning him at Kuttalam and Tenkdsi, 
we find that Arikésari Parakrama is a celebrated figure in the history of the later 
Patdyan kingdom. As the builder of the important and historic temple of Visvana- 
thaswami at Tenkisi, ‘‘ the Benares of the South,” which, ever since his time, was the 
capital of the Pai:dyas, he will ever live in the history of Indian religion andart, The story 
goes that god Visvanitha of Benares appeared to him in a vision, and asked him, as his own 
temple in distant Benares was dilapidated, to build a new temple at Tenkasi, on the banks of 
the holy Chitra Nadhi, in the Tennar Nadu. The king accordingly commenced the building 
of a shrine in 8. 1368. It was a huge undertaking, and occupied, from the laying of the 
foundation to the completion of the pinnacle, the long space of seventeen years, 
and did not cease with the king’s death.3 Pardkrama Paidya was a great devotee of 
Siva, and he signalised his piety by constructing, in addition to the Tenkasi temple, a sabha at 
Jayantipura, a mantapa to each of the gods at Marudhir and Senbagavanam, and by hestow- 
- ing liberal endowments on the Salitésvara temple at Tinnevelly. Arikésari Parakrama was 
not only a builder and devotee, but in the view of Mr. Gépinatha Rao, a great soldier and an 
important political figure of the age. An inscription affirms that he was the conqueror over 
the chiefs of Singai, Anurai, Irasai, Semba, Vindai, Mudali, Virai and Vaippar. Mr. Gépi- 
natha Rao believes that he was also the enemy of the celebrated Narasa Naik, the father of 
Krishna Déva Raya. “In all the Vijayanagar grants of the second or Tuluva dynasty, Narasa 
Nayaka, the father of the distinguished Krishna Déva Raya, is said to have defeated a king 
of Madura named Manabhisha. We know that Narasa lived about the time of the first usurpa- 
tion of the Vijayanagar kingdom by ‘Saluva Narasimha* about 1470 a.p., and 





8 Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, p. 54. 

9 See Madr. Ep. Rep. 1906, p. 72 which gives an account of the Pudukéttah plates, which are an im- 
portant document in this period of Paadyan history ; (Zp. Rep. 1908-09, p 85-86.) 

10 Hy. Rep. 1908-9; p. 100, Mr. Krishna Sastri here sums up all the information in regard to the 
Péndyan dynasty of Tinnevelly, 

11 Inscription No. 270 of 1908, 

12 Madr. Hp. Rep. 1909-10, p. 100; Trav. Arch. p.44 According to Keilhorn, Arikésari ascended the 


throne between 10th June and 19th July 1422, as proved from astronomical calculations (See. Hp. Jnd. VI1) 
Keilhorn mentions a Vira Pandya MAravarman, whose inscriptions ere found at Tenkasi, Kélayar Kail 
and Tiruvadi, and who came to the throne, according to his calculation, between March and July 1443, and 
ruled till at least 1457. (Hy. Ind. VII). 

13 For some minor differences between Mr. Krishna Sastri and Mr. Gopinatha Rao in rega d to the 
meaning of the phraseology of the inscription describing the building of the temple, see. Trav. A ch. Series, 


p- 62. 
14 This is wrong. The Saluva usurpation took place only about 1486, Narasa, however, lived about 


1470, But he could not have met Pardkrama, as the latter died in 1465. 
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distinguished himself in the latter’s service. This period agrees very well with that of a 
Parakrama Paidya.”!5 One other theory of the same scholar may be noted in this 
connection,—a theory which is, in my opinion, entirely untenable owing to its violation of 
accepted tradition. ‘‘ In the section of stray Tamil verses called Tanip/daltirattu, a verse 
praising a king named Manabhara‘a, said to be the composition of the Tamil poet 
Pugaléndi, is found. If this name refers to Arikésari Parakrama Paidya Déva, the age of 
Pugaléndi will become the last quarter of the 16th century a.p. ‘“‘ But tradition,’ he 
acknowledges, ‘‘ places him at the beginning of the 12th1¢ century a.p.”’ 
Alagan Perumal Kulas:khara till 1473, 

On the death of Arikésari Parakrama, his younger brother Alagan Perumél Kula‘ékhara 
Déva, who had already shared with his brother the duties and dignities of royalty for 
more than three decades—for two inscriptions clearly prove that he began to reign in 
1429,—succeeded him as the chief king. It is not improbable that he was the great Paidya, 
who signalised his reign by marching asfar as Conjeevaram in 1469 and was evidently 
compelled to retreat by Saluva Narasingha ard his general Naresa Naik. This, hcwever, 
remains yet to be proved. A kuilcer like his prececesscr, he constiucted an audience hall in 
the Visvanatha temple, and ecmpleted the tewer which Led kecn left trfinigked by his brother, 
His reign seems to have ceaced akcut 1473 a.p., when evidently his scn Alagan Perumal 
Pargkrama Diva assumed the sovereignty. Like the large majority of the kings of the age, 
he had a colleague in one Parikrama Kula ékhara1 whose period of co-operation, however, 
is completely overlapsed by the rericd of his supericr. 

Alagan Perum’! Par krama 1473-1516, 

Alagan Perumél1’ Parakrama ruled till 1516, ard was therefore the sovereign who 

must have been ruling at the time of Nzrasa Naik’s usurpation in 1501, 
(To be Continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
BEZOAR: MANUCCI’S “ CORDIAL STONE.” ] 





| interesting notes on the minerals, plants, animals, 
In his ftoria do Mogor Manucci has several ! etc, that had attracted his attention.2 He has a 


references! to the bezoar (Pers. ¢édzahr) or ‘poison | chapter on “ bezorrd”’ stones and a long account 
stone,’ a hard coneretion found in the stomach of a | of the properties of the Goa or Gaspar Artonio 
wild goat of the Persian province of Lair. He used | stone. -* I have also, ” he adds,? a cordial stone 
it with beneficial effects when treating a female | composed by Manouchi, a Doctor of Madras on the 
patient at Lahore c. 1673, and employed it, after | Coromandel coast. He sells it at a Crown an 
he settled at Madras, in a special remedy which | ounce. I donotknow what it is made of: this 
bore his name. Thefams of Manucci's ‘patent’ | Doctor makes a great secret of it, ” 

medicine reached the ears of C. Biron, a French 
surgeon. Biron spent about six months in India in 
1701-1702, chiefly at Pondicherry and Chandarnagar. 
On his return to Europe he published a short | [** Manooch’'s stones” were also known to Lockyer 
account of his travels with many curicus and | in 1711. See Trade in India, p. 268. R.C. T] 


a 
3 fbid, 53. 


16 There were other Péidyan kings who had the same title, See Hy... Ind. Inscs. III, 56, Madu, 
Gazetteer, 32 


1’ i, ¢., Jatila Varman Kulasékhara, whocame according to Keilhorn between November 1479 and 
November 1480 and whose 20th year was 1499. 

8 The history of this series of kings however is not so easily defined. There are so many Kula ‘ékharas 
and Parakrama Piudyas mixed together in the inscriptions that the whole period is one of hopeless 
confusion. But I hope that the verison I have given here is fairly correct and complete, See Trav, 
Arch, Sertesand Hp Rep. 1909-10, p 100-102, etc, 

1 storia do Mogor, edited by W.Irvine, I, 54, IT. 178, 431, IIT. 199, 

2 Curiositez de la Nature et del’ Art, Paris, Jean Moreau, 1703, 5 p, 199, 


H, Hosten, 
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‘“ DHARANI”’, OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS, 
Translated from the Tibetan. 


By L. A. WADDELL, C.B., L.L. D. 


THE cult of protective spells, in the form of magical texts, has been shown by me elsewhere 
to be widely prevalent throughout Buddhism in all its sects, and to have played an important 
practical part in that religion from its commencement.2 Such texts under the name of Paritta 
or Dhérani are in universal use by all sections of Buddhists,— Southern” as well as 
‘- Northern,’”’—and I there adduced evidence, almost unimpeachable, toshow that some of 
these spells were used by Buddha himself. 

I also described the early widespread use of these spells amongst the amulet-loving people. 
not only of India but of the adjoining lands, that embraced Buddhism. Itis also attested by 
the fact that the great bulk of the ancient Sanskritic manuscripts recovered from Central Asia 
by Sir Aurel Stein and others consist mainly of fragments of these protective texts, the 
originals of several of which are as yet unknown. 

The interest and historical importance of these spells is not merely Buddhistic. Most of the 
charms and their associated rituals (sédhana) exhibit elements which, like those of the Atharva- 
véda, are manifestly pre-Buddhist and even pre-Vedic, and afford some insight into the 
religion of pre-Aryan India. Especially interesting in this regard are the vestiges thus 
preserved of the animal-gods; ¢.g., the Garuda, dating manifestly to the earliest nomadic anc 
pre-historic ‘hunting’-stage of primitive society, and the references to the early anthropomor- 
phic ‘ mother’-fiends, (Rakgint), also pre-Vedic, and dating to the matriarchal and more 
settled stage of early civilization ; as well as the light thatis shed upon the evolution otf 
many of the Brahmanical gods of the Vedic and later periods. Thus several of the gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon are disclosed by these contemporary texts in early or transitional forms, 
and in the process of being clothed by the hands of the Brahmans with the functions and 
attributes of popular aboriginal gods and genii, in regard to which prototypes Brahmanical 
literature is more or less silent. 

As little of this Dhirant Literature has hitherto been published for Western readers,= anda 
great mass of it exists in Tibetan texts translated with remarkable fidelity from the Sanskrit, 
it has been suggested to me that translations of some of these Tibetan versions into English 
would be acceptable to students of Oriental religion and mythology. I accordingly offer 
here an instalment of these texts and their translations. 

The Tibetan material now available in Europe for this purpose is immense. The British 
collections in the national libraries are especially full, as they have been greatly increased by 
the large accessions collected by me during the Lhasa Expedition of 1904,3 which included 
several sets of the “ Dharant Pitaka ’’+ as well as the series contained in three sets of the great 
Mahayana Canon (Ka-gyur), in the Encyclopedic Commentaries (Tan-gyur), and in numerous 
separate texts, mostly in duplicate or triplicate. 


AN EE RTE AES ESE GI EAD nt Sa SS SEMI es OER ei i Sora TE eR OE oO a eee er 

1 The “ Dhérant’ Cult in Buddhism, its Origin, Deified literature and Images: Ostasiatischen Zeitschrift, 
1912, 155-195. 

2 Of the Pali Parittd? several have been translated by Gogerly.—* Collected Writings” edited by 
A. 8S, Bishop, Colombo, 1908. Of Dharani a few have been translated or summarised from the Sanskrit 
by R. L. Mitra (“Nepalese Buddhist Literature” 1882), by Max Miller (Usnisa-vijaya D) ; by R. Hoernle 
(‘Mahd-mayirt in Bower 3£S.’"). From the Chinese, a few by S. Beal (Catena) ; by H. Kern (Sacred 
Books of the East. XXII); and a list of others contained in the Chinese Tripitaka is given by B. Nanjio 
(Catalogue). Of the Tibetan collections,the titles of several are given by Csoma Kérosi (“ Analysis - 
in Asiatic Researches XX) and more fully by J. J. Schmidt (Index, St. Petersburg 1848), and for part 
of those in the Tan-gyur by F. W. Thomas (Séddhanas in “Museon, ”’ Louvain, 1903) and Dr. P. Cordier 
(in his Catalogue of the Tan-gyur Collection, Paris 1909). From the Uigur Dr. F. W. K. Miiller has 
translated afew (Uigurica, II Berlin 1911.) 

3 «Tibetan MSS. collected in the Lhasa Mission,’ Asiatic Quarterly Review 1912, 80-113. The collection 
was dispersed between the libraries of the India, Office, British Museum, Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 

4 Hiuen Tsiang’s Records (Beal) II. 165, Watters, do. 11, 160; Kern’s Manual Indian Buddhism 46, 
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The texts which I have selected at present are with one exception (No. 6)° now published 
and translated for the first time and relate especially to the Garuda, which is characterised in 
the title by its ‘beak.’ That monstrous bird, which incorporates a sun-myth as well as a 
thunderstorm-myth, from its widespread prominence amongst primitive people in remote 
antiquity, presumably was regarcled as the supreme spirit in prehistoric times. It is the Phoenix 
or Feng of the Chinese in its combat with the dragon-spirits (the nagas of India) who withhold 
the rain ; itis the gryns of the Greeks and thevoc or rukh or simurgh of the Persians. In the 
ancient Indian Buddhist sculptures at Safichi and elsewhere it figures prominently in 
antipathy to the négas, and in process of being absorbed into Buddhist mysticism. Whilst 
into later Brahmanism it has been incorporated to form the car of Vishnu and as the symbol 
of victory to surmount the standards and banners dedicated to that god by the Imperial 
Guptas and other would-be Chakravarta emperors. In No. 2 the appearance and functions 
of the bird are descrihed.° 

By No. 6 important light is thrown upon the genesis and evolution of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara, the so-called ‘ Queen of Heaven’ and * Mother of the (celestial) Buddhas.’ 
The identity of Tara with the goddess Usuisa-Vijaya was pointed out by me long ago.7 Now, 
in this Dhérani Tari is identified with Durga (who also bears the title of Vijaydi) and 
Kali and most of those other ‘ Mother’ she-devils of pre-Vedic times, who have in later 
days been imported into and incorporated with Brahmanism. She is moreover especially 
identified with the Garuda under the title of the “‘ Female Thunderbolt-Beak,” Vajratundi. 

In form, these Dhéranis or spells are generally given the shape of the orthodox Bud- 
dhist sifra. They purport to have been recited in the usual way by Ananda at the ‘ First 
Council,’ the place and circumstances where they were ‘ delivered ’ is usually mentioned ; and 
the words of the spell are often put into the mouth of Buddha himself. The incantatory 
formulas, constituting mantras or spells-proper, are in a crude style of Sanskrit, with recurring 
cabalistic ejaculatory words, such as are also found in Brahmanical mantras. 

1. The Iron Thunderbolt-Beak. 
Vajra-loha-tunda Dharani. 
[India Office Tibetan texts (Waddell Collection) No. 17 Vol. Z. (19). No. 261 in my lst 
n * Tib. MS.’ loc. cit.] 

Om! In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya vajra loha-tunda nima dharani: in the 
Tibetan speech Phags-pa rdorje gnam-ichags kyi mch’u [or “ The noble Iron-Thunderbolt- 
Beak of the Sky.’’] 

Salutation to Buddha and all the Boddhisattvas! Thus have I heard. The Blessed 
One having gone into the country of Magadha passed through ‘ the mango-grove.’ Leaving 
the mango-grove he sat down in the rock-cave of the Indra hill8. Then Sakra the most power- 
ful of the gods together with the [gods of the] directions, came to the outside of the place 
where The Blessed One was and saluted the feet of The Blessed One. Then Brahm4 and 
Vishnu and Indra (Sakra) and the four great kings [of the Quarters] thrice circled around The 
Blessed One and besought him saying :-—O Bhagvan we, all assembled, beseech you to 


: : : SS 
° A fragment of this Dhdrakt from the Sanskrit has been published with translation by Dr Hoernle 


from a Stein MS. in J. R. A. S. 1944, 464, etc., and a full translation of another Stein MS. i 
to be published in the final Report on the Expedition Results, - 1s T understand 





: An Uigur version of the is t 

into iar by eS W. K. Muller, Uigurica Ti. 1911, 50. ” Same is translated 
or further descriptions of this bird-god from Buddhist sources with illustrati ; 

“ the Dharant Cult” above cited, pp. 187-191. ustrations, see my article on 


‘ “The Indian Buddhist Cult of Avalokita and Tara,” J. R. A. §. 189 83.N 
§ Indra-saila-guhé in the Rajgir Hills, 4, 83, No. 4., 
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capture the heart? of the Nagas to disperse their thunderbolts so that the malignant 
Nagas may not destroy the harvest, with manifold despoilation. Turn them aside, the wind 
and hail of the clouds, that they do not destroy everything, that the flowers and fruits and 
the harvests be preserved from injury. We beseech you to utter the spell called ~ The [ron 
Thunderbolt-Beak of the Sky.” We beseech The Blessed One for the welfare of all beings 
to bestow upon us this gift ! 

The Blessed One [then] spoke thus to Brahma, Vishnu and Indra, and the Four Great 
Kings [of the Quarters], Honourable Sirs ! for the welfare of all beings I shall utter it as a 
blessing [like one ?] of the noble truths. Then Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra and the four great 
kings heard the mantras of the dharavi [as follows }: 

Salutation to the Three Holy Ones! 

Salutation to Buddha Sakya-muni, to all the completely perfect Tathagata Arhants. 

Salutation to all the great Magical powers!) for compelling the calm of the glorious here- 
after.41 

Salutation to the highest in the three worlds. 

Matha matha pramathd (twice). jvalita bhikrita vajra jvaya joaya ; Mahdvaya viryapara- 
krama. kotara jaya, pramabhavavuma, pramasare! Bho bho naga dipa dipa! Bhiswaramadha 
pramadhane namur bhanan sphotayana hwh hwh phat phat! ... &ce. &e. Hantu sarva- 
dushtana bhasvoddya hridaya mahyesare jiladitri sudaradura hanahanahivn phat . . de. 

This what you have just now heard is The glowing?? Jron Thunderbolt-Beak of the 
Sky.” It will break all the malignant Nagas, and convert evil things into sweet perfumes. 
Tt will madden and destroy [evil] . . . &c. 

At the same time, he called forth by name [the following spirits to receive his commands : 
The Naga-king of the ocean Matahga, the Vaga-king [known as] the * Hooded One’ 
(Cl’atra), the great ‘Enchanter.’1° Ten billions, one thousand millions and one hundred 
thousand saluted the feet of the Bhagavan who, after those Nagas had formed an outer 
assembly [said unto them] “ Guard ye all the beings of the world (Jambudvipa) the flowers 
and fruit and harvests, the trees, leaves and branches! Free them from wind, hail and 
excessive drought! Make timely rain to fall! By your own vow, by the vow to your 
tutelaries and to the Tathagata, guard these for ever henceforth! Each of you becoming 
entirely perfect in mind do no injury toman.” . . .&¢., &. 

2, The Red-copper Beak. 
[India Office. Tibetan text (Waddell Colln.) No. K. 17. Vol. Z. (18): 
No. 265 in my List]. 

In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya ghadsa pratai bhanda-ghét?d kada britachakhadh- 
ayd ; in the Tibetan speech *p’ags-pa zans-gi moh’u dmar-pos gdug-pai phyogs ?ams-chad gnon 
par byed-pa ses-bya-bai gzwis [i.e. ‘‘ The Dharani of the noble Red Beak of Copper, who expels 
the mischief in all the directions.”’] 

Salutation to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas! Salutation to all the noble ones (aryas) ! 
Salutation to all the Buddhas of the directions, to all the Bodhisattvas and hearers! Saluta- 
tion to the Blessed One. Tathagatha Arhanta, the completely perfect Buddha, Sugata the 
fearless one whose words discipline humanity, the most high one, the leader of gods and men ! 


* Or‘ spirit,’ ‘heart,’ or ‘essence,’ Tib. sitin-po. Secondarily it means vajra or thunderbolt, also the 
bluejewel of Indra—Indranila. W Aft’ u-po. 

11 Literally “the other side’ [of life]}—pa-rol zib-gyis gnon-pai méu-po, The word which I have trans- 

lated ‘compelling,’ namely gnon-pa, literally means to suppress to ‘overcome by force,’ and is frequently 


used in magical operations (¢f. Jaeschke, Z1b. Dict., 307.) 
I * Bar-ba. 3 Mtu-ch’e-wa. 
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Salutation to the faces of the thousand Buddhas! Salutation to the illustrious Bearer of the 
Thunderbolt (Vajrapant), 

This speech was thus heard by me :—The blessed One was seated at the hermitage of the 
reed-grove?! by the sheet1° of lotuses on the bank of the river Ganges,!¢ in company witha 
great retinue of monks and novices. 

At that time all the people were overpowered by disease caused by the naga (dragons)17 
and prayed [to Buddha] for the terrific supernatural power of the noble Red-copper Beak, so 
that the eight plagues of the hot countries should not increase their fury,18 carry off, upset, 
suck up the blood and flesh (of the people) ; that the angry flood of consuming fiery waves 
might not descend [further]. [Here part of the Shaman’s operation in exorcising the Nagas is 
indicated. 1] 

By throwing the iron-naill® the paralysed limbs will despatch their accumulated stupe- 
faction to the cemeteries. By throwing up the seed?° the diseases of the eight great Nagas 
will be ejected and the stupefying wounds over the earth be purified. 

He [* the Beak *] has the head of the Garuda bird with a body of copper.21 He feeds over- 
head, He has a beak of copper 990 fathoms long. He devours anyone of the four races of 
Nagas. He craves for blood and hail?? and water. He stares fiercely with red eyes. He 
crunches [even] the gods. He laps up the marrow of things. He sends suddenly23 ulcerous 
diseases. He subdues the foundations of the three worlds. He scatters the poison of fearsome 
diseases. Below, he strikes widespread panic into the lower hells ; above, he sinks down 
the highest of beings. He splits down the six thousand kinds of plague. He lays low the 
thousand kinds of Nagas of the interior [of the earth]. For these reasons there is [amongst the 
(lisease-causing Nagas] fear of his appearance and re-appearance. 

Then Vajrapani besought the Blessed One, the beneficent ascetic, [saying] “O Sugata, 
pray have compassion on the six classes of beings, pray set them free from their disease and 
distress! Pray set them free from the disease of passion, pray kill the fire of anger, pulverize 
the rock of arrogance, clear away the darkness of ignorance, the poison of disease, deliver from 
the thousands of disease-demons ! ”’ 

Thus having supplicated, [the Buddha], in compassion seeing [the distress], acted at 
heart,24 [Seeing] Vajrapani miserable and the torments of the fierce disease, the state of the 
bodies of all, the (disease-spirits] breaking [their] promises and vows had tormented by sickness 
and enfettered with the thread of passion [Buddha-exclaimed], “ Come all [diseases spirits] ! 
swiftly come nearhere! Ishallexplain. Beadvised.”” Thushe commanded. 

Then through Vajrapani’s [request ?] there arrived near, distressed at the commands 
of the Victorious One, to attend the presence of the Victorious one, the eight classes of the 
Raksa-mother fiends25 [also ? he or they] called “ The swift-goer of the depths, the middle and 


44 Jam-buhd. =Skt. nala, There was a hermitage of this name on the Gan es near Vaisali 
Or coverlet : sa-ke’bs—Skt. kumba (?). . é o> MANE 


Literally ‘possessed of the eight limbs or arms,’ which the Dictionaries state is the Ganges. 
ii Mdse-nad, defined in the Dictionaries as ‘disease caused by Nayas;’ also leprosy, kusta, 
18 gnad kr’o-bo, literally ‘furious spirit.’ . 
18 Iehags-kyi gzer == Skt. kila, a form of Indra’s bolt. *0 ¢’ig, also ‘ lines’ or ‘spots,’ 
“1 In Jewish mythology Brass is symbolic of irresistible weapons Dan. 2, 39; Mic. 4, 13; Zech, 6, 1. 
= Chu'-ser, may also mean ‘yellow water’ or ‘putrid water.’ 
°° Bur-du, which may also read ‘by (his) bolts.’ 
_ * The construction here is very involved and obscure ; and Buddha is not 
intentionally so, in order that the spell of so bloodthirsty a being should not be dir 
placid Buddhe. 
*> Lha-ma-srin, literally = god or spirit + mother (or not) -+ fiend (rékasa), can read ‘ th 
. ; : a $ e fiend 
are not gods 7.e. (Asuré) ;’ but the eight mothers rdksini form a well-known sade pane 


mentioned, probably 
ectly ascribed to the 
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top,” the race of the Brahman Naga Vasuta.2” Thus spoke Vajrapau: to the whole] race of 
the Brahman Vasuta Naga. “ WhoamlIto. . . make useless speech? Iam alone! Youdo 
not heareven me! You do not attend me, the mighty one . . possessed of swift energy.” Thus 
he said. Then Vajrapani reflecting in heart [what he should do] said «You who are 
the lords of the earth. what should I say to you?" [Then the Naga replied :] ‘I am the 
king of the Nagas, and am called * Vasuta’ the gem of the Brahmans.** To me belongs all 
poison. . . [here follows five leaves describing the various diseases &c. caused by Vagas, 
and the spell appears to be clisclosed by the Naga king himself in these words:] These 
were the words commanded :—Oja Hrwi Hii Hri Ah Tathagata naga-hridaya. tathagata namah 
dhamaya. tathagate raja srt lhanana, budya budhya. raja i:ala pari parilira. nagahu yarbada 
povamdha svaha ! Guharaja-la svahii !hiwiehii! . . (&e. &e.) 

By this fortunate talisman?5 of the noble one, the sharp Red Copper Beak, may the 
[evil] power of the six classes of ‘ Vasuta’ be swept away !..Then straightway the vanquished 
race of the Brahman [Naga] is turned aside. 

This Dharavi of the ‘Red Beak of Copper ‘ is translated by the Indian abbot Jiana 
Deva and the Tibetan Btnde Cho’s-’grub, and the translator (-interpreter}sha-ba Bha-po,.79 


38, The Thunderbolt-Beak. 
Vajra-tunda Dhdrani. 

[From Ka-gyur-rGyud, Cale. edn. (also India Office ?), Vol. M. fols. 426-466: Csoma, 
Analysis p. 540-7 St. Petersburg ed. 754 W., fols. 27-50 : Schmidt, Index p. 167, also in gZui 
(Dhara: i Section) of latter. 937 W.., fols. 38-79]. 

Om! In the Indian speech [this is called] Vajra durta*” nama naga samaya; in the 
Tibetan speech rDo-rjei mch’u zés-bya-ba klui-dam tsig-go—[that is The Naga’s vow called 
‘ The Thunder-bolt Beak.’] 

Salutation to the Omniscient One! At that time The Blessed One*1 was staying at 
the great city of “The Striding Servant (?)’ #2 

Amongst the great retinue [there] assembled [were] Takshaka [king of the Naga Ser- 
pent-dragons] and the rest of the Naga retinue, also gocls and a great retinue of men assembled 
for the welfare of living beings. Seeing these,he [The Blessed One] thought that he would 
completely fulfil the hope of all by explaining the religious means of doing virtuous acts. At 
this time in that city was a Brahman named Visnu a rich man enjoying great wealth. Proud 
in the possession of fine clothes and many goods and chattels [yet] was he not blessed. The 
sacred Vedas and the Brahmans were[his]means of crossing to the other shore [of existence] 
These began and ended merely with mantras (spells). By respecting these spells the Nagas 
were stmmoned : by burnt offerings [was summoned] the Fire [? god]. When the harvest 
of this Brahman ripened it began to be destroyed by exasperating rain. He said I forgot for 


% This title suggests Kubéra, who was lord of the Vasu spirits, and the rék:asi were latterly placed 
under him; but he is not usually described as a Naga himself, yet in the Jatakas he is given control 
over ndgas, In later Brahmanism the chief of all the Naga kings is Vasuki. 

2 Bram-ze-rin-poche’. 33 Cha’s-pa literally ‘implement,’ or weapon. 

% The last-named, who is called in one copy of this text, Ka-ba, appears to me to be the same as the 
Ka-ba lalbotsegs (or Sti-Kiita), who was a pupil of Padma Sambhava, circa 748-802 A. D,; see my Bud- 
dhiem of Tibet p. 31 fn, 3 No. 17; Also Griindwedel’s Afythologie £9,509. Several of his works are in the 
Great Commentary, Tangyur, mdo Section, Vols, 117-124. 

0 This is obviously a corruption of the copyist—the Dictionaries give tunda as the Sanskrit, equivalent 
of the Tibetan mch’2, 2 beak; and ihe correct form is given in the colophons. $l Bhagavan, 

32 Ctyog-’dor, literally servant + thrown off or forsaken or striding ; a possille restoration by the Sane 
krit-Tibetrin lexicons is Urana -- ddsa. 
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obtaining victory over this to utter the excellent spell and therefore the rain has begun to fall ; 
so remembering the astrological formula he summoned the Naga [and] performed the burnt 
offering of fire—mixing together sessamum and fruits, and the mustard grain, butter, salt, he 
made the burnt offering. Thereupon the Végas merely appeared [but] were not subjected. 
He praised the bolt [of Indra]®* and struck the head of the Naga, and splitting it he enjoyed 
the pleasure of weakening the downpour. Thereupon the Vaga quivering with great rage and 
fury, instantly by the swift power of a Néga forsook his [former] body and changed tempo- 
rarily in a vapour of dazzling light to destroy [his assailant]. When this great spirit was des- 
cending like a shroud to destroy the body of the Brahman, the latter unassisted by his men 
was unable to make the burnt offering of fire. Helpless, in order to escape, he besought The 
Blessed One as a protecting mother tosave him. Falling at the feet of the Blessed One he 
prayed saying: ‘O Bhagavan, save my life ] beseech you from destruction by the enraged 
Naga! Willyounotsave! Save, O Bhagavan, Save, O Tathagata!’ Then The Blessed One 
spake unto that great breathless Brahmin: * Fear not great Brahmin, I shall be your pro- 
tector, and saviour and friend, and having thus spoken and saying no more, he sat down. 

Then Vajrapaui, the great general of the Yaksas besought The blessed One, saying :— 
‘Grant this prayer O Bhagavan, so that the harvest be not destroyed by wild®+ Nagas, also for 
the sake of [our] complete happiness.*> in the future. Your instructions are necessary for all 
living beings. In what way should we act in such an alarming emergency ? O Bhagavan 
what is to be done to benefit the harvests, to protect them perfectly, to increase them to the 
utmost, for the complete protection of the fields against the hostile Nagas—we beseech you tell 
us!’ 

Then, the Bhagavan answered Vajrapani the lord of esoterism and said :—* Vajrapani, 
the angry heart of the Ndga causes it to do angry deeds. The Dhérani called the 
* Thunderbolt Beak’, the heart of the Tathagata, the Arhant and most perfect Buddha, is the 
remedy. That I now declare(unto you]. By this speech the injury will be swiftly stayed and 
all the harvest be completely protected &c., &c.”’ 

Thereupon Vajrapini, the great general of the Yaksas spake thus : ‘ The Blessed One’ 
is the healer of all living beings. We beseech him in kindness to utter the words of the mantras 
of this great Dhdra:i. Then the Bhagavan in kindness said [the spell]: Namo Bhaga- 
vate sarvd Buddhana namo Bhagavate Sdkyaréjava! Oui jala jala girt giri bhavana, dipata 
vega mahachandanata hridaya jalan. huruhuru. hana hana. daha daha. patsa paisa. sarvasasana 
naga-kula pasana, &c. &c. d&c. Naga dindharini hum phat jalamani phat jalini phat phat phat 
phat svaha !”’ 

(The subsequent pages go on to enumerate the various specific ills and diseases, demons, 
and animal pests against which the spell is efficacious, and also details the necessary offerings 
to be made. The only other reference to ‘ Beak,’ which I have observed is the following, 
~* the owl and the rat and the various kinds of long-beaks and swarming pests shall not come 
forth on the muttering of this spell.” It ends by restating the title correctly as Vajra-tunda, 
and adds that it is the thunderbolt-heart®¢ for allaying the harm done by Nédgas to the harvest, 
In the colophon no name of author or translator is mentioned.) 

(Zo be continued.) 


33 Tib, pur-bu. This is the name of the large nail of wood or metal used to stab demons. My 
Sanskrit-Tibetan Dictionary gives its equivalent as kilé and * saiku’ and the former manifestly is intended 
for kila ‘ bolt, pm or lance,’ from kil to bind (Wilson’s Skt Dict, 232); and the latter is obviously corrupt 
for fambéa = the thunderbolt of Indra, Wilson &. D. 848. 


. ‘ 3 » * @ te 
% Literally ‘untamed. 33 Or rirrdua, 38 Or ‘ essence ’ siiii-po. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARI, M.A. L.T., MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 36.) 
SECTION VI 1500-1530. 


The Empire under the Tuluvas, 

We have already seen how the great Tuluva regent Narasa Naik deposed the Emperor 
Saluva Immudi Narasimha and established a new dynasty on the throne of Vijayanagar. Men 
of great capacity and industry, the monarchs of the Tuluva line took prompt steps to bring the 
various provinces and feudatory states under the control of the central authority. It is true 
that Narasa Naik died within a year or two19 after his exaltation to the imperial dignity ; 
but even within this short space of time, he made his namea real power throughout the 
Empire. His eldest son and successor, Vira Narasimha, the Busbal Rao of Nuniz, ruled till 
1509 4.D. According to copper plates and inscriptions, he was a virtuous emperor who made 
gifts at various places, such as Ramésvaram, and Srirangam; but according to travellers and 
chroniclers, a weak and incompetent sovereign, whose repose was constantly invaded by 
either external or internal enemies. Free from the dominance of the strong personality of 
Narasa, the feudatories of the various provinces shewed signs of disaffection and indepen- 
dance, and defied the central authority. Many of the Kanarese chiefs of upper Karnata or 
Mysore, for example, became overbearing. The Musalman governor of Goa openly made war 
with his suzerain.20 The chief of the small, but strategically well situated, feudatory 
state of Ummathirin Mysore rebelled, and after a victory over the Emperor, made himself 
independent?! at Terkanambi and the surrounding country. Taking advantage of these 
troubles, the Gajapati king carried his arms into the empire, and seized the fortresses of 
Kondavidu and Udayagiri. The sultans of the Trans-Tungabadra region naturally exulted in 
their immunity from chastisement and opportunity for aggression. 

The Empire under Krishna Deva Raya 1509—1530. 

It was under such circumstances that the great Krishna Déva Raya?2 came to the throne. 
It is beyond our province to give a detailed account of the greatness, the magnificence 
and the achievements of this remarkable man. Nowhere in the world’s history do we 
find a more striking example of a king who deserved to be king not because of his 
inheritance, but because of his kingly qualities. Soldier and statesman, administrator 
and conqueror, poet?’ and patron of arts and letters, Krishna Déva was undoubtedly the 
greatest monarch that ever sat on the Vijayanagar throne. The works of Akbar seem to fade 
into insignificance before the glories of this monarch. Numerous are the romances that have 





en 


9 In the latter part of S. 14247.¢., 1502 4.D.: See Arch. Sur. 1908-09, p, 171. 


20 Ep. Carna. VL; Arch. Surv. 1908-09. 

21 Terkanambi is Gundlupet Taluk of Mysore. The Kongudésa Rajdkal also mentions the growth of 
the power of this chief at the expense of the Empire See Hp. Car, IIT, 95, which says that a chief named 
Malla Raja was so aggressive as to extend his territory as far as Penukonda. Inscriptions 578 and 579 of 
1908 point out that Narasa Raja Udayar held territory as faras Tirumuranjamptindi in Coimbatore in 1499 


A. D.: (see also Hp. Rep. 1900). . 

2 He was about 20 when he cametothe throne. Beingthe son of Nagala, a queen of inferior status, 
Krishna Déva was considered by many wrongly to be illegitimate. His predecessor had tried to deprive 
him of his eyes and, according to one version, to kill him ; but Sajuva Timma saved him. For details see Ibid, 
174-186. Mr. Krishna Sastri bases his account on Sewell’s antiquities ; Virésalingam. lives of Telugu Poets; 
Poet Venkataraya’s Krishnardja Vijayamu, the account of Nuniz ; Forgotten Empire and Ep. Reports. 

2% Eg. Krishna Déva himself composed the poem Amuktamélydda, besides some Sanskrit works, 
He also patronised many writers and came to be known as the 2nd or Andhra Bhaja. (See lives of Telugy 
Poets, Arch. Surv. 1908-09, p. 185-186. also Hp, Ind. I, 370-1 ; [bid 398-402. ) 
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gathered round his magic name. Numerous are the tales, embodying facts as well as fictions, 
with which poets and writers have, for centuries, loved to associate his beloved person. 
Poets have praised his poetic genius, scholars have admired his scholarship, kings his 
kingeraft, priests his piety, artists his taste, and the historian his towering personality in 
the history of Hindu civilization. Even to children his name possesses acharm. The hero of 
a hundred nursery tales, he is, with his friend and“ father,’’ SAluva Timma?! Appaji, their 
friend, their companion and their hero. Even to-day when the round of tales goes around 
the domestic hearth of the Hindu home, when the children, old or young, gather around the 
smiling old man and cry for the good old stories, heard perhaps scores of times, of the beloved 
* Raya’’, and of the more beloved “ Appaji,” what asunshine is therein their faces! how 

poignant their grief when the son of Nagala was condemned by his cruel brother to be 

deprived of his eyes! What joy when he was saved by Appaji and the eyes of sheep were 

presented to the tyrant ! How interested when the great emperor’s personal habits, his 

gymnastic exercises, and his morning pursuits are narrated! Krishna Déva Raya, in short, 

is the national hero of the Andhras, and more than any other sovereign, made the Telugu 

sovereignty over south India a reality. Immediately after his accession, he adopted effectual 

measures to reimpose the yoke of the empire on those who had defied?5 its standard. He first 

reduced the powerful Ummathir chiefs of the Mysore-Kongu marches, who, as we have 

already seen, had grown turbulent in the time of Vira Narasimha. The pride of the 

Gajapati2® was then humbled; not only were the fortresses of Udayagiri and Kondavidu 

once again brought under Vijayanagar, but the Gajapati dominions invaded, and the 

Gajapati king hadto humbly acknowledge the supremacy of Vijayanagar. The king of 

Orissa then felt the puissant arms of the great emperor, and a pillar of victory in the heart of 

the Kalinga country remained, ever after, a melancholy reminder of the military aggression 

of the Telugu over the Uriya; and when the defeated chieftain was compelled to give his 

daughter?’ in marriage to the conqueror, he had to rue the proud and indiscriminate 

contempt in which he had held the family and powers of his aclversary. 

Krishna Deva Raya’s foreign Policy. 

An even more successful exploit of Krishna Déva was the conquest of the Raichtr 
duab?S from the Muhammadan, and the invasion and occupation of Bijapur itself. The 
country of the *Adil Shah was overrun, the fortress of Kalbarga?9 was destroyed, and the 
Vijayanagar emperor found himself the arbitrator in the internal politics of Bijapir and 
Ahmadnagar. Never before had the enemies of Vijayanagar trembled so muchas in the 
days of Krishna Déva and never had Vijayanagar ruled over such an extensive territory .30 
While the emperor was engaged in these exploits in the north almost throughout his reign, 
he did not forget the comparatively tranquil South. 

His power strongly felt throughout the empire. 

Here, there was no corner of the extensive land which stretched from sea to 
sea and from the Krishna to the Cape which escaped his vigilant control. The large number 
TS Oe es ee 


*s For a connected account of this celebrated man, based on epigraphical records, see Arch S 
ws a ne sao ak ae him and his activities is iegione - mares 
: ip. ind. iii p, 17-22, Mukku Timmanna Périjdtdpaharana refers to this ¢ i 
in the capture of Sivasamudram ; the iabemunsdan his - oopaiga & which ended 


8 AN the ? Fecal an Gh a torians, also refer to it. 
ine ne epigrapnical and other authorities in connexion with this h } i 
Mr. Krishna Sagtri in Arch. Surv. Rep. 1908-09, pp. 176-179. 1s have been ably cited by 
- ae ve 1 pA hs based on inscription and Telugu and Tamil literature. 
REO Newell's Longowen Lmpire tor an elaborate discussion of the date of the Raichtr sie e and 
capture. (1520.4. D.); Insc. 47 of 1906; Ep. Rep. 1907; Nuni : Scott’ 6 
29 The poem imukta Mélydda. oe uniz account ; Scott's Dekkan I, 239-40. 


% See Wilson’s Des. Catal. of Mack. M SS., 1882, p. 87. 
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and the wide range of inscriptions?! go to prove this. In the districts north of 
Madras, in the region covered by modern Mysore, in Salem, Coimbatore, Malabar, 
the Arcots, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly—in the whole of South 
India, in fact, including Mysore and South Bombay, the marks of his sovereignty are 
apparent. In South India he distinguished himself chiefly by his temple architecture and 
by his religious endowments to almost every Vishnu and Siva temple, The temples of 
Chidambaram, Tiruvaiiiamalai, were especially benefited by his magnificent labours. The 
thousand-pillared mantapam, the sacred tank, the eleven-storeyed gopura, the car of 
Vinayaka, the central shrine, the gold and silver jewels, the gold pinnacle, cornice and 
doorways, and the other glories of the Tiruvahiamalai temple were due to Krishna Déva’s 
liberality®?. The lofty and imposing northern tower of the Chidambaram temple, again, 
was his work.*° “ The high towers of most of the temples of the south,” says Mr. Krishna 
Sastri, “‘must have been built in the time of Krishna Raya, as also the picturesque and 
extended addition known generally as 100-pillared and 1000-pillared man lapas. We 
frequently hear of a Raya-gépuram, which means the tower of Rayar (i.e., perhaps Krishna 
Riya). It is not possible at this stage of epigraphical research to say how many temples 
were benefited by Krishna Raya’s charities. It may be presumed that his liberal hand 
was practically extended to the whole of the Empire.”3+ In 1517 he remitted?5 10,000 
varahas of the imperial revenue to the Siva and Vishnu temples of the Chéla country.%¢ An 
inscription of 1528 at Piramalai says that the Emperor’s power was felt in the island of 


Ceylon. 





The Southern Viceroys between 1500 and 15380. 

A word may be said about the viceroys of Vijayanagar in the south and the indigenous 
Paidyan dynasty during the period of thirty years covered by the reigns of Narasa Naik, Vira 
Narasimha, and Krishna Déva. It has been already pointed out, how, after the usurpation 
of Narasa Naik, the Saluva Emperor, Immadi Narasimha, sank into the position of a subordi- 
nate viceroy, and ruled in the basin of the Kavéri and Vaigai—S.Arcot,Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore. Immadi Narasimha had the mortification to observe himself relegated to oblivion by 
Narasa’s son, Vira Narasimha, in 1502. The relations between the two are unknown, but 
there is clear evidence to prove that the former lived at least till 1505.27 In the years which 
followed, the Saluvas continued torule over the Kavéri and part at least of the Vaigai 
regions. From his headquarters at Tiruvadi, one Sellappa Vira Narasimha Nayakar, who 
has been styled in a Chingleput record,°8 “Ubaya Pradhani,” and occupied 
avery prominent place in the counsels of the Empire, gave various grants from 
1515 to 1530. “In 8. 1444 Sellappa Vira Narasimha Nayakar restored, apparently 
on his own responsibility, a grant to a temple at Tirumaiyam in the 





31 In Salem F. g. an inse, of Karpiram Udaya Nayanér temple at Uttamachélapuram (near Salem) 
shews that Sela Nadu was under him (see. Hp. Rep. 1888). The Sendamangalam insen. 1903 also proves it. 
In§. Arcet he built the N. Gépura of the Chidambaram teniple (Hp. Rep. 1888). His insc. are also found 
at Vilipuram (11g, 117, and 118 of 1897); Acharapfkam (233 of 1901)S. 1400; at Tiruvannamalai (Zp. 
Rep. 1904 p. 13); at Tiruppalathurai (228 of 1903); at Piranmalai (146 of 1903); 35 of 1905 says that the 
governor of Tindivanam Simai gave a gift of land. In 1522 an insc, at Tadikombu near Dindigul (4 of 
1894) mentions a gift in his name by a tributary Kondaiya Déva Maha Raja, son of Senna Riajaiya. 

32 Arch. Surv. 1908-9, p. 181; Hp. Rep. 1900, p. 27, (574 of 1902', ete. 

" $3 Inge. 175 and 174 of 1892. 34 Arch. Surv. 1908-09, p. 186 (footnote). 


5 Ibid. p. 182. 
36 This gift has been recorded in the temples of Tiruvannamalai (§. Arcot), Sendamangalam (S, 


Arcot), Kannaniir (Trichi), Trichi, etc. 


7 Arch. Surv. 1908-09, p. 172. . . 
38 Insc. 233 of 1909, of S. 1450 records a gift for the merit of Krishna Déva at Acharapakam. 
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a 
Pudhukéttai state*®”’ Two inscriptions from Tirupattir, dated 8. 1432, refer to 
the same chief.4” From these we understand that Siluva Naik was a very powerful 
and conspicuous magnate of Krishna Déva Raya. So powerful was he, that he seems to 
have entertained ideas of treason, ancl to have been looking anxiously for the death of 
Krishna Déva,so that he could declare himself independent; and when Krishna Déva died 
in 1530, he actually declared himself independent, and excited, thereby, one of the mosj 
formidable rebellions in Vijayanagar history, a rebellion which had important effects on 
the history of 8. India, and which indirectly led, as we shall see in thenext chapter, to the 
establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura, 

The Karnataka Riajis’ Savistaracharitra‘! gives a different account of the southern part 
of the Empire under Krishna Déva Raya. It says that the affairs of the Karnataka were very 
much unsettled, that the chiefs were turbulent, and that an imperial army of 100,000 men 
had to be sent to conquer and compel the payment of tribute and allegiance. The imperial 
forces commanded by the Sirdaérs Vyappa Naik, Tuppakki Krishnappa Naik, Vijaya Raghava 
Naik and Venkatappa Naik, proceeded to Seringapatam and enforced tribute from all the 
chiefs of that region. Vyappa then descended into the lower Carnatic and arrived at Vélur by 
way of Ambir. Here the numerous chiefs of Chittir and Tondamandalam met him and salut- 
ed the imperial fiag. Making one Pennurutti Venkata Reddi, the Faujdar of this region, 
in accordance with the Raja’s orders, Vyappa then resumed his march and arrived at Jinji. 
Here the kings of the land between that place and Jayankondachélapuram saluted him and 
paid obeisance. Vyappa then despatched his colleagues Vijaya R dghava Naik and 
Venkatappa Naik to the south to collect tribute from the Chéla, Paidya, and the Chéra 
realms. ‘These generals visited, in the course of their triumphant career, the cities of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tirunagiri, and excited so much fear in the minds of the 
local chiefs and governors that they hastened to acknowledge the Emperor. The whole of the 
lower Carnatic now formed part of the Raya’s Samasthana, and brought in an ageregate 
revenue of three crores to the imperial treasury. Vyappa divided the whole country into three 
divisions, each of which brought in a crore, and wasruled bya viceroy. He himself stayed 
at Jinji. To Vijaya Raghavahe gave Tanjore, and to Venkatappa, Madura and Tirunagiri, 
Vyappa, and his lieutenant Tupp‘kki Krishnappa Naik had the country north of the 
Coleroon under them, Vijaya Raghava had the Kavéri region, and Venkatappa, the Vaigai 
and the Timbraparni basins. Each looked after his province, and collected tribute 
from the local rulers. The Chronicle then goes on to describe the actions and achieve- 
ments of the viceroys of Jinji in detail. 

We cannot say how far this account is correct. But there is no reason to make us think 
that it is not correct. The division of the Empire for purposes of good administration is not 
unnatural, and Krishna Déva might have authorised such a procedure. 





The Governors of Madura. 


But if Venkatappa was the general Viceroy of Madura and Tinnevelly, what was the 
relation between him and Saluva Narasimha Naikan? Was he his subordinate 
or was he subject to Vijaya Raghava Naik? It is difficult to say. Again i 


: Inscription 399 of 1906. | 
Inse. 91 and 92 of 1908. Krishna ‘t&étri identified him first with Vira Narasi¢ : 
Dove's father, (Ep. Rep. 1908.09), but has sinoe rightly given up that theory. This Vira Necesinee ne” 
a Sdluva, probably the “ Saluvanay ” of Nuniz, who held large territories which bordered on Ceylon. iii 


41 There: are thre ies of thi i : . : sig 
Mack. MSS. Vol. L e copies of this work in the Oriental MSS. Library. The best is in Taylor’s Res. 
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of the Mackenziet2 MSS, saysthat between 1500 and 1535 there were a number of 
Naik governors in Madura. These were Tenna Naik who ruled from 1500 to 1515; 
Narasa Pillai,ts 1515-1519; Timmappa Naikar, 1519-1524; Kottiyam Kamaiya Naik. 
1524-1526; Chinnappa Naikar, 1526-1530; Vijaya Naika,+4 1530-1535; and Viasvanatha 
Naik, 1535-1545. What was the relation between these governors and Venkatappa 
Naik ? Was he superior to them all? If so, how long was he in that position. All 
these questions are difficult to answer. Further epigraphical discoveries alone can 


enlighten us. 
The local kings in the same Period. 

It is certain that while Saéluva Naik, or Venkatappa Naik, was representing the imperial 
interests in the districts of Trichinopoly and Madura, the indigenous rulers continued to rule 
as his subordinates. In Trichinopoly, for instance, one Channalya Baliya Déva ruled about 
1530 and acknowledged the supremacy of Krishna Déva, and gained clistinction!* bv his 
gifts to the god and goddess at Uraiyar. It seems that this chief looked on Saéluva Naik 
with suspicion, if not hatred, and proved himself, as we shall see later on, a no mean enemy 
of his, Coming to the south, the region around Madura was under the immediate rule of the 
Vanada Rayars, Still further south were the Pandyan rulers of Tenkasi, who claimed a 
nominal supremacy over the Vanada Rayars, but readily paid allegiance to Vijayanagar 
and its representatives. We have already seen how, at the time of the usurpation of 
Narasa Naik, Alagan Perumal Parakrama was ruling in Tinnevelly. He continued to 
govern during the reigns of Vira Narasinha and Krishnadéva. He diedin 1516 and was 
followed by the joint kings Abhira4ma Parakrama and Ahavarama, the first sovereigns of the 
Pudhukéttai plates.’ These held power till 1533 when one of the most remarkable kings of 
the dynasty, Jatilavarman Srivallabha, ascended the throne. 





42 The Pand. Chron. ; seealso Mad. Manual; Sewell’s Antig. II,p. 223. 

43 Pillai, Naikan, and Aiyar seem to have been used interchangeably. 

44 Also called Aiyakarai Vyappa. Is he thesame as Krishna Déva’s general mentioned in the 
Karnitaka Raja’s Savistéra Charttra ? 

4 See. Hp. Rep. 1892, (aug). 

45 See Mad. Hp. Rep. 1908. 


46 Trav, Arch. Series, The genealogy as given in these plates is as follows :— 


| | 








Abhirama Parikrama, Ahava Raima 
| | 
° [ * a A | | 

Pardkrama. P. Salivatipati Srivallabha. Srivallabhe. Mandbharana, 

alias (Pandya Rajya relationship doubtful. 
Kulasékhara. Sthapanacharya). 
Manakavacha | 
Kaliyuga Raman 
Tirunelvéli Perumal Ati Vira Rama. Srivallabha. 
Vira Pandya his 

aia 

Guna Rama Varatunga Rama. 
i ——-- Serre, 
The Donors, : 


Mr. Venkaiyah thinks that Abhiréma Paraékrama was the same as the Pardkrama Pindya of Caldwell 
who ascended the throne in 1516 4.p, The relationship of Srivallabha and Manabharana who are said to 
be the brothers of Srivallabha Pardya Rajyasthapana charya by Mr. Venkaiyah is disputed by Mr, Gopina- 
tha Rao who believes that there is nothing to shew in the original that they are his brothers. The 
actual donor is a certain Tirumal Naik of Chintalapalle, minister of Vira, Mahipati, (te, Virappa Naik). 
He is said to have fought in the battle of Vallaprikara wherein the army of Virabhiipa was annihilated: 
and the troops of Achyuta were completely routed. For an explanation of the latter part see Chapt. IIL. 
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The Death of Krishna Deva 


In the vear 1330 Krishna Déva Raya joined his fathers, leaving a void in South Indian 
historv each could hardly be filled by any other statesman. His death was > blow to the 
ies from which it never recovered. His brother and successor, Achyuta Raya, was not 

-anting in capacity, but the moment the eyes of Krishna Déva closed, there was a universal 
‘i ve = pence on and Achyuta Raya had to go to the south and quell it. It was this 
eens ; : ot that indirectly led to the establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura . 
ni ead the condition of Madura and the south in general may atthe time of the 


establishment of the 


Jaik dynasty be well understood, it is necessary that the civili- 


tion of South India in the period of Vijayanagar supremacy must be described. I shall 
ch ‘ fore proceed to sketch the features of South Indian civilization in the next section, 
he ies in the next chapter, the events of Achyuta Raya’s administration, which 
an ; 


ultimately led to the Naik Raj in Madura. 


BOOK NOTICE, 


THE GARDENS OF THE GREAT MUGHALS. By C. M. 

Winrrers Stcart. London, Black, 1913. 

Tats is a notable work for two reasons. ae 
preaks new ground and has been written by the we 
of a young officer of a British Regiment pales 
temporarily in India. In the latter respect it supplies 
a welcome answer to the complaint that eae ask 
ladies obliged to reside in India for a while take 
no interest in the country. 

This is no butterfly book, but a serious saa 
at the history of modern Indian gardening as 
introduced from further North and West by Babar 
and his successors, and at comprehending the yeaee 
lism in which the Indian lady of to-day enshrines her 
carden. There are minor mistakes in it, of course, 
for the writer is young and has had perforce " look 
for information and guidance to more experienced 
persons, who have not always guided her aright. 
But this fact need not trouble the reader. Tf he 
is experienced, he can put the errors straight at 
himself. If he is not, they will not affect him. 
The main fact for both classes of readers is that 
this book seriously starts a line of enquiry well 
worth following up by those who would know what 
is in the minds of the natives of India, while they 
live out their daily lives. | 

The fact of the author being a woman gives 
her an advantage that no man, however experienced 
and learned in things Indian, could have, Gar- 
dens are everywhere naturally attached to dwellings 
in such a way that the women occupying the 
houses can have ready and continuous access to 
them.- So she has been able to make friends with 
¢he wives and other female belongings of the owners, 
and find out at first hand from them what their 
gardens mean to them, and how their contents 
and forms have come to be preserved. All this 


enables her readers to get at the inner life of the 
people ; always valuable information. 

The author is rather severe on modern British 
taste in gardening as being inapplicable to India, 
whereas the formal Mughal garden and its succes- 
sors are fully suited to situation and climate. 
The present writer cannot agree with this view 
altogether. India is a vast country and there are 
conditions in places to which the modern English 
system seems to be admirably suited, while in 
others, especially in the arid, dusty plains, the 
formal walled system seems to specially succeed. 
What does appear to be faulty taste is to mix up 
the modern British system with the Mughal, and 
to attempt, as is sometimes done, to combine both 
within the same four walls. The irresistible ten- 
dency in all Oriental countries is to follow the 
governing powers, and there is no doubt a danger 
under British rule of all the formal Indian gardens 
becoming Anglicised to theirdamage. If the author 
succeeds in giving native ladies a pride in their form 
of gardening and in thus checking a mischievous 
tendencing towards indiscrimmate Anglicising, she 
will have performed a work of permanent usefulness. 

In view of the severe controversy bound to arise 
over the ordering of the new Delhi this book is 
most opportune. Gardens on a great scale will be 
necessary and both British and native sentiment 
will have to be considered. This book will supply 
much necessary information on the latter point, 
which would not otherwise be forthcoming, I must, 
however, point out that the Mughai System to be 
beautiful and successful is “ millionaire” gardening 
and if followed on a cheap scale is bound to be the 
unpleasant failure that the modern Indian mdi 
achieves when left to himself. 


R, C. Tremere, 
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“ DHARANI,” OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS. 
Translated from the Tibetan. 
BY L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 
(Continued from p. 42). 
4, The Black Iron-Beak. 


Loha Kala-tunda.3? Tib. 1 Chags mch’u nag-po. 
[Ka-gyur Gyud. Calcutta (&I.0. 2) Hodgson Coll. Vol. M:1.0., Ti. texts. (Waddell 
Coll.) No. K. 17. Vol. Y. (21), No. 264 in my list : Csoma, As. Res. XX. 540 (8).] 
This purports to have been recited by Ananda in order to procure rain, etc. It is to 
coerce a large number of ‘ great Ndga-kings,’ who are specified by name. 


5. The Thunderbolt-Claw. 


Vajra-Ratiru. Tib. rDorje sder-mo. 
(I. O., Tib. Teats (Waddell Coll.) No. K. 17 vol. Ji. (31), No. 260 in my list]. 

It is addressed to several ‘ Mothers,’ and other she-devils who are specified by name. No 
translator is named. 

6. The White Umbrella-one of Buddha’s Diadem. 
Usnisa Sitatapatra Aparajita. : 
The great Turner-away (of Evil). 

[Tibetan : Ka-gyur rGyud, Cale. (& I. O. ?) Hodgson Coll. Vol. P. (18) fol. 181-188 
994-229: Csoma As, Res. XX. 519 (18) ; St. Peters. Vol. Ph. (14) fol. 212-224. Dharani Sect. 
W. 133-138: J. Schmidt Cat. 162; I. O., 71d. Texts (Waddell Col.), K@-gyur as above. 
Sanskrit :—Raj. L. Mitra, Nep, Budd. Lit. 227; Stein, Turkestan MSS., Hoernle, J.R.A.S. 
1911, 461 ff: R.A.S. Hodgs. Coll. No. 77—Uigur ;F.W.K. Muller Uigurica II., 50 f.—Chinese; 
Bun, Nanjio, Cat. Tripitaka, No. 1016 (?)] 

“In the Indian Speech [it is called] Arya tathagatosnisa sitétapatre aparajita8’ mahé- 
pratyangira paramsiddha nama dharani: in the Tibetan P’ag-s-pa de-bz'in giegs-pai gisug-tor-nas 
byun-bai gdugs-dkar-po-chan gz’an-gyis mi-ub-pa p’yir-zlog-pa che'n-po mch’og-tu grub-po z'es- 
byas bai gzwis t.¢., “‘ The Dhérani called The Noble White Umbrella One, invincible against 
others who sprang from the diadem of the Tathagata to accomplish®® pertectly the great 
turning away [of evil.]”’ 

Salutation to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and Noble Hearers and Pratyeka 
Buddhas ! Salutation to the Blessed One, (Bhagavan),‘° the invincible queen of the diadem ! 

This word was thus heard by me. The Blessed One was seated in the storeyed temple 
of the gods of ‘ The Thirty Three ’ with a great congregation of monks, a great congregation of 
the Bodhisattvas together with Sakra, the ruler of the gods. At that time, the Blessed One 
seated himself ona low cushion, and at that low level entered into the deep meditation called 
‘ the perfect Vision of the Diadem ’ (Usnisa vidarsana).*+ 





87 One version reads ‘ dusta.’ 

38 The masculine gender here, as well as in the Tibetan translation of the title, presumes, I think, a 
form antecedent to the deification of this spell as a female goddess.. 

39 orub-pa, the Tibetan equivalent of the Sanskrit stddha means to accomplish by yoga-methods, 

49 This is masculine, 

41 In the list of ‘religious stages’ (dharmapayaraya) enumerated in the Mahdvyutpatti (No, 244, 82 
St, Petersb, edn. p, 81) is mentioned Usnisa-vivarmurdhnah samadhi praveta, 
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Not long after he was seated in that meditation these words of an esoteric spell issued 

from the middle of the diadem of the Blessed One.4?2 

‘Salutation to the Buddha, the Law,** the Congregation! Salutation to the series of the 

seven All-perfect Buddhas, the congregation of Bodhisattvas and the hearers (srévaka), Saluta- 
tion to the great embodied Bodhisattvas, Maitreya and the rest ! 

Salutation to the saints (arhanta) of the world, to those who have ‘ entered the stream ’ 

(of saintship, srautépanna), to the saints who will transmigrate only once (sakridagamin) ! 

Salutation to the perfectly enlightened ones of the present age ! 

Salutation to the saints of the gods (Devarist) to the useful power of the saints who hold 

the spells (vidyadhéra-rist), to the saints (siddhi) who hold the spells ! 

Salutation to Brahma, to Indra, to the blessed Rudra,#4 the lord of Uma (the turner away 

of, or from, difficulties),4* also to herself ! 

Salutation to the blessed Narayana in his forms doing great deeds ! 

Salutation to the blessed Mahakala dwelling in the fearsome three-tiered city in the 
cemeteries and the troops of Mothers doing energetic deeds, the adored ones ! 

Salutation to the line of the blessed Tathagata ! 

Salutation to the line of the blessed Thunderbolt, the blessed Jewel, the blessed Eleph- 
ant+6 the blessed Virgins (Kuméra), the blessed Nagas ! 

Salutation to the blessed king holding hero-destroying weapons, the completely perfect 
Saint the Tathagata, Buddha ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect saint Tathagata Buddha Amitabha ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha Aksobhya ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha of medicine, 
Baisaj-ya Guru, the king of beryl? light ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint Tathagata Buddha, the vast flowery 
lord of the Sal-iree[-grove ?]! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha the ‘king of the 
top-most jewel’ (ratna-sambhava ?)! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha Samantabhadra ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha Vairoéana ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha, the vast-eyed 
king of the scented top of the utpal-lotus flower ! ’ 

Having saluted all these, the Blessed Mother,48 the Invincible White Umbrella-One, the 
Great Turner-aside of Evil, issued from the diadem of the Tathagata, to cut asunder com- 
pletely all the malignant d mons ;49 

4 The Stein MS. does not contain the foregoing important matter, which locates the origin of the 
spell and explains its name from its mode of origin. The Hodgson Sanskrit MS. (No. 77) omits the last 
sentence from *at’ to ‘ diadem.,’ 

4 To avoid needless reiteration I omit several of the phrases * Salutation to.’ 

48 Legs-ldan drag-po; my MSS. Dictionary restores Legs-idan to ‘ Bhagavati.’ 

45 Dkq-Vub-zlog. This Tibetan etymology for Uma, differing from the current Brahmanical one 
namely ‘light,’ is in keeping with the Brahmanist legend of the prohibition addressed to Durga by her 
mother, Umd, 7. ¢., ‘ practise not austerities,’ 

46 In the Stein MS., Dr, Hoernle reads here réja (J. BR, A. S., 1911, 463) for which the Tibetan would 
suggest gaju, 

 Vatdurya 

Bchom-ldan-’das-ma, here the feminine form appears for the first time, 

49 Gdon, : 
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To cut asunder all the [hostile] spells*° of others ; 

To turn aside all untimely? environments ;° 

To saves? the animated beings from all fetters5+ and from accidental death ; 

To turn aside all hostilities?> and evil dreams and evil spectres (bhitu) ; 

To frighten away the injuries of yaksas and raksas ; 

To frighten away the hosts of 80,000 malignant demons ; °° 

To cause happiness throughout the 28 lunar constellations ; 

To turn aside all enemies and dangers and hatred ; 

To frighten away all evil demons, all poisons and weapons ; 

To turn aside fire and flood. 

She is the saviour (Tara)5? from all fear of harmful things ! 

The great terrible destroyer (Ugra)5s is she, invincible against others (aparajita) ! 

Very fierce (Chanda)®® is she, with great might ! 

Very fiery, with great shining brightness(Marici) / 

Of great whiteness, a white one is she, clad in a garland of flames ! © 

The noble Tara, with the frowning brows (Bhrikuts (?) )! 

The renowned one known as ‘ The garlanded with thunderbolts of victory.’ ! 

Her outward mark of the lotus is the mark of the thunderbolt ! 

The garlanded one, invincible against others (Aparajita) | 

With thunderbolt-beak ( Vajra-tundz) [yet] the shape of a beauteous damsel “1 isshe ! 

Placid (Siva) is she, adored by all the gods ! 

The placid one garlanded with gold ! 

The great White One in a white robe of fire ! 

Noble Tara great in might, the thunder-bolt enchaining others. 

The thunderbolt maid, the upholder of the race ! 

Be jewelled with the juice of the saffron flower ! 

The famous thunderbolt diadem of Vairogana ! 

May all this troop of thy mystic forms, protect our own circle and the [Buddhist] doctrine 
and all living beings ! 

[Here follows the especial incantation or spell, the Dharant proper, in crude Sanskrit. It 
is a shorter form of the above prayer for protection with some additional cabalistic words. ] 

Ours sarva tathagatosnisa sttatapatre hin hruih hri stom. 

Jambhanakari hiit hrun hri stom. 

Mohanakari hii hruai hri ston. 

Lambhanakari hivh hrinn hri ston. 

Bhanakari his hriia hyi stom. 


gee SS SS SSE 


30 Snags, 51 Dus-ma-yin=par. 
32 Ch'4b. 3 *Grol-pa. 

54 Behins. 35 Sdan. 

36 Gdon, a Sgrol. 


5 Drag sul, restored by my MS. Dictionary to Ugra. Ugra Tara is one of the Nepalese series of the 
‘ Fine Taras ’ (Hodgson’s Essays, reprint 94). See my Buddhism of Tibet, p. 436 for several of these 
fierce forms of Tara, 

59 Gtumech’ en-mo, 

& Rnam sgeg-mo, literary ‘ shape’ + dancing damsel, 

1 Most of these epithets in this hymn of praise have been found by Dr. Hoernle in a Sanskrit text 
of this Dhdrani in the Stein collection, though in a different order. 


1 
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Para pisabhaksanakart &c. 

Sarva dusiana pradustana, &c. 

Sarva yaksa raksa grahé nam vidhvan sanakari, &e. 

Sarva para vidya che’ danakari, &c. 

Chatura-sitinait graha sahasra nan vidhvoah, &e. 

Astavi-sitinaia nakcatra nai prasadhanakari, &e. 

Astavi nan mahagrahé nan Vidhoan, &e. 

Raksa raksa ném sarva satvaisea. 

O White umbrella-one who issued from the diadem of the Tathagata, the Blessed One ! 

The greater averter [of harm] the diadem-thunderbolt, 

The great mother possessing a thousand hands, 

The great mother with a thousand heads, with millions of eyes of unchanging fire, 

The great vast thunderbolt by whom, in the cycles of the three worlds, we ourselves and 
all living things will become blessed. 

The thunderbolt always gaping, possessed of eyes like glittering gold. 

The white one with the gait of the thunderbolt [and] eyes like the Buddha. 

The thunderbolt like the light of the sun, holding a thunderbolt like the moon. 

Learned in all these various [mystic] forms and spells ! 

We beseech thee to protect us and all living beings ! 

Oir risigana prasdsta sarva lathé jatosnisa sitétapatre hits drwi, Stanbhanakari, &c. . . . 
raksa math svaha. 


O great averter, the thunderbolt diadem, the White Umbrella-one who issued from the 
diadem of the blessed Tathagata ! 


O great owner of a thousand heads and a hundred thousand eyes! thy distinctive name 
of the ‘ Fiery-one ’ is never changed ! 


Thy great vast thunderbolt is the terror of the three retinues of kings, of ourselves and 
the [other] beings ! 

It is the terror of everyone, the terror of water, of poison, of destructive weapons, of the 
hosts of foreign armies outside the frontier, of the famine, enemies, descending tongues, of 
untimely death, earthquakes, meteors ! 

Itis a terror more than the punishment of kings ! 


It is a terror to the gods and nédgas, to lightning, to the Garuda of the ekies, to ferocious 
beasts of prey, the harmful spirits of the gods, the devils of the négas and asuras, the wind- 
dust-devils, gandharva[ .. &c. several other classes of spirits are named]. 

Instead of the pricks of these demons let us obtain happiness. 

Feed [us] with wholesome fresh food, “_ peveon: food, with ha wae fruit,°2 ang 
méat and thefatofthelandt ~ : 

Feed us with harvests of lifeless animals! . . [here various foods are specified]. 

Arrange for us the spells for doing all these things ! 

Bestow on us by the thunderbolt-daggers? [ favourable conditions] for our grain | 
Arrange we beseech thee for this on a vast scale ! 

' Bestow on us by the thunderbolt-dagger the spells necessary for performing these works 
by the sky-going fairies [dakini], by Brahma, Indra, NA arayan, the Garuca and its associates, 
Mahakala, the troops of [divine] mothers, human skeletons [spectres 2] and vanquishers of 
dreams, [also] for performing the deeds of a naked ascetic,*4 [Jaina] the deeds of a Buddhist 


(2 Myrobalan emblica. 6 P’ur-bus gdab-po _. & Dge-sbyon géarabus. 
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monk,®5 of an arhanta freed from sensuous desire, of the followers of * the creator of living 
beings ’ [#.e. Brahmans], of the following Vajrapani, of the male and female angels, of all 
the Saints, of all the gods! 

Bestow by the thunderbolt-dagger the power of the Gandharvas (?)%¢ 

Salutation to the White Umbrella-One who emerged from the diadem of the Tathagata. 
The Blessed One [who is] the means of performing deeds like those of the Buddha and all the 
Bodhisattvas. 

We beseech you to protect us and all living things . . [Here follows an invocation to the 
goddess as ‘ the terror of. . .’ 87° To destroy (evil) ’]. 

Oia siténa lérka prabhé sphuta-vika Sitétapatre! Ovi jvala jvala, khada khada, hana- 
hana, daha daha, dhara dhara, vidhara vidhara, ts’inda ts’inda, bhindabhinda, hut hui, phat 
phat, svéha! He he phat, Ho-ho phat, Amoghéiya phat, Apratihataya phat. Varadayas 
varapradéya, pratyangira ya, asuravidra-vanakaraya, Varavidra-vanakaraya, Sarva devibhayah 
Sarva nage-bhayah.©9 

[Here follows the series of Spirits good and evil to each of which sarvas is prefixed and 
bhayah phat is affixed, namely rakse, bhute, prete, pisatse, kusmande, pitane, katputane, 
skande,unméade, c’ch’aye, apasmare, ostarake, dakint, revatt, yamaya,sakuni, matigane, skam- 
bu kammazh, apalathavake, kantrane, gandharve, asure, kinnara, garude, mahorage, yakse, 
durlamghite, dugpraksite, jare, bhaye, upadrave, upasarve, krityakarmauika-khorda, kirana 
vetade, cicchapresaka-sarvadascchardita, durbhugte, tirthike (naked Jains)Srar’mane, patake]. 

Sarva Vidyadhara phat! Jiyakara madhukara sarva arthasadhaye bhyo vidyaéarye bhyah 
phat! Chaturbhyobhaginiye [Thefour fear-causing sisters ?] phat ! 

Sarva Kauméari vajra, Kulandhari, vdyacarye bhayah phat ! 

Sarva Mahépartyaigira™ bhayah phat, Vajra Swikhala pratymigiréyai phat 71! Mahaké- 
léya métri gana namaskritaya, Prahmanaye, Visravaye, Mahesvaraye, Randaraye, Mahakalyé, 
Caimundyé,” Kuméryé, Vérahyyé, Indraya, Agnaya, Yasmaya, Varunaya, Marutya, Saumaye, 
Iiané, Kéladandya, Kélaratré, Yamadandé, Ratré, Kapalyée, phat ! 

Adhimukts smasana vasidyé ! 

Ou ston, bandha bandha, raksa, raksa, maim svaha ! 

We beseech you to protect us all, the sinful as well as the worthy ... May we become 
the first born for a hundred years, may we see a hundred thousand lives free from trouble 
by yaksas?’ and other demons may we obtain wholesome food in plenty . . . 

If the White Umbrella-One [be invoked] then the Thunderbolt-Diadem, the great turner- 
away [of Evil], willsave from death, wild beasts, accident. . . 

O White Umbrella-one [the product] of all the Tathagatas and Buddhas destroy [all evil] ! 
Cause all the kings of the Nagas, Ananta and Saikapala and the great Mahakéla to shed sea- 





& Mgo-reg. . ) 66 Literally ‘the eaters of human offerings.* ~ ~ 

67 It appears to read bhyib, which is not intelligible; possibly it is intended for a derivative of the 
Sanskrit bhaya ‘ fear. ’ ; 

68 After each of these titles comes phat, which I omit for brevity. 

6 This is bhayah and not bhyah and clearly shows the word =‘ fear’ and that the latter form, which 
occurs in several places, is presumably an error. - 

7 This implies that there are several forms of Mahapratyamgira. 

7l From the following titles I omit phat for brevity. 

72 It is interesting to find that CAmundaé is identified with Sitdtapatra (7. e, Tara), for this avenging 
form of Durga was, like Sitétapatra herself, sent forth as an emanation from the head,; 

73 This prominence given to yaksas suggests an early date. 
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sonable rain, to yield seasonable masses of cloud, seasonable loud-voiced thunder! Be near 
to us in all dangers. Help us to perform the duties of a follower of the Buddha during the ages! 

May the contents of this [book] through [the grace of] Buddha and all the Bodhisattvas 
be of use to gods, men, titans, (asuras) and angels (gandharvas), to ourselves and fellow beings ! 

Praised be the word of the Blessed One, and may its meaning become fully manifest ! 

The Dhérani here contained is named The Noble Invincible White Umbrella-One, which 
issued from the diadem of the Tathagata to accomplish perfectly the great turning-away 
«fof Evil].” 

[End of the Dharani] 


As a postscript there are five pages containing a further list of Indian demons and diseases 
and other evils for which the spell is efficacious, including the following :— 

‘Tongues of fire, itching and ulcers, emaciation, cough, difficulty of breathing, insanity, 
poisonous drugs, curses, fire-water, fever, death by enemies, untimely (accidental) death, 
‘unworthy ’ beggary, scorpions, worms, leopards, lions, tigers, the black bear (dom), the redi 
bear (dred), wild yak [possibly buffalo], water-devil.’ It concludes with this prayer :-— 

“* Against all these evil swarms we beseech you to protect us ”’ ! 

Against all these may you be pleased to perform the binding spells (mantras). 

QO brilliantly shining one be pleased to bind evil! Be pleased to perform the vidyémantra 
spells against all others [counter-spells ?] ! 

Be pleased to fix their bounds ! :— 

Tadyathé or anale khasame. . . vaire, Some sénti, dante visade vire, Devi-Vajradhari, 
Vandhani, Vajrapdni phat .... 

May it protect us! Svdhd! 

On Vajrapdni bandha Vajrapd:enamama sarva dustam vindyakan phat svdhé !” 

Keep it near your heart ! 

Whoever having written this overpowering queen of magic spells (vidya-manira) named 
‘The White Umbrella-One,’ the great averter [of Evil], which issued from the diadem of the 
Tathagata,’ on birch bark, or cloth, or on tree bark,’ and fixes it on his body7® or on his 
neck or causes it to be read [then] throughout his whole life he shall not be harmed by poisons, 
by fire, by water, poisonous drugs, curses . . . &ec. &e. 


(To be continued.) 





7 Sin-sun or tree + bark, It is restored by the Tibetan lexicons to the Skt. valkal, which in Wilson's 
Sanskt. Dict. (p. 766) is defined as ‘the bark of a tree, garment made from bark.’ In the Sanskrt. 
scripts in Stein and Hodgson collections, the word is kalke, which Dr, Hoernle translates as ‘ paste ’ 
(loc. cit. p. 476), though he suggests it may be in error for valka, which the Tibatan version I find shows 
(and as Dr, Hoernle admits) is the correct form, See text m following note. 

7% Lus-du. The Sanskrit versions have kdyagate, which Dr. Hoernle has translated ag ‘paper,’ but 
the Tibetan text indicates clearly that this should be kdya, the body, 

The Sanskrit text as given by Dr, Hoernle is :— 

bhiija-paire vd vastra vd 
Kalke vd kdyagate va kanthagata vd likhitua dhdriyesyata. 
The Tibetan text with its literal translation is :—~ 
gro-ga sam, ras sam, sin Sun la bra 8-t by 
% @, birch-bark, or cloth, or tree valka-bark upon having written 
lius sam mgul-du btags sam klog-par-byed ia, 
body or neck on fixed or caused to beread it 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY Ds. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 26.) 
CHAPTER II. 


PHONETICS. 

Si. Old Western Rajasthani possesses the same phonetical system as Apabhramea, with 
the exception of initial n and medial nx, which in the former are dentalized much as in Jaina, 
Maharastri. Possibly Old Western Rajasthini had also the [-sound, which is common to both 
Gujarat? and Marwari, though in the MSS. there is no particular character for it. Other 
sounds, which are not distinguished from one another in writing, are: é and é, 6 and 6, anus- 
wira and anunisika, khands. Anusvira and anundsika are both represented by a dot over 
the aksara, and kh by the same character y, which is used to render the g sibilant of Sanskrit. 
In tatsamas, of course, all Sanskrit sounds may occur. The consonant y was generally 
pronounced as j both in tatsamas, especially when initial, and in tadbhavas, when not 
euphonic. Occasionally y is written for j, as in: yamana (Cal. 16) forjamana < jimana, youve 
yogya (Indr. 43) for jovd yogya, yugalid (Adi C.) for jugalia, ete. 

, (a) Single vowels. 

sg. An a of the Apabhramea is generally preserved in Old Western Rijasthint, except 
in the cases following : 

(1) In initial syllables or in medial syllables, mostly when preceded or followed by a 
syllable having a long vowel, a is frequently turned to 2. In Prakrit this was the case only 
when a@ fell before the accent of the word (ef. Pischel, Op. cit., §§ 101-103). Old Western 
Rijasthint examples are : 

idaii (P. 504, 506, 508) < indad (F. 783, 74) < Ap. andai <Skt. andakam ; 

kachivaii (Dd. 8) < kachavaii (ibid.) < Ap. kacchavait < Skt. kacchapakah ; 

himada (AdiC.) <Ap. kavada- < Skt. kapata- ; 

kimha-i (Daz.) <Ap.* kahd-t < Skt. katham-apr ; 

giu (Cal. 9, 96, Kal. 44) < Ap. gait < Skt. gatath ; 

jontu (Bh. 23, Adi. 85, 36) < Ap. jamu < Skt.* janttah (=Jatah) ; 

ina, tihd, etc. < Ap. jaha, taha < Dkt. jamha, tamhé < Skt. yismat, idsmdt ; 

tijai (P., passim) < Ap. éajai (Pingala, i, 104; 11, 641) < Skt. tyajats ; 

dohila (Dd.) <*dilaha < Ap. dullaha- < Skt. durlabha- ; 

savija (P., passim) < *sdvaya < Ap. sdvaa- < Skt. gvipada- ; 

siti (see §70, (5)) < Ap. sah < Skt. sakam. 

Other sporadic examples are: Ilaka < Alaka (F, 659), att < ati (Vi., Cal.), haiitiga 
< kautuka (P. 125, 126, 158), kits < humari (Vi. 38, 48, 50, etc.), kettri < ksatriya (Kanh. 
23), khina < ksana (AdiC., Vi), gina? < ganai (Indr. 64), paétika < pdtaka (F. 783, 75), 
siléma < Arabic salam (Kanh. 20),!¢ 

In Modern Gujarati ¢ has become a again, ex.: kamdda, sévaja, taje, etc., but in Mar- 
wari the tendency to substitute 7 for a has been preserved. 





15 Pischel corrects ¢ to c-See Op. cit.. § 454. 
16 In examples like: dhina < dhanya (Rs. 65, 126, 167), Cdnika<Cdnakya (Dd, 2), etc, ¢ is to ba 
explained as the result of epenthesis, 
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(2) When falling before or after a labial consonant, a is often turned to wu. For an ana- 
logy in the Prakrit see Pischel, § 104. Ex. : 

Ubhayakumara (Cal. 96) < Abhayakumara ; 

purdhunai, (P. 680) <préhunau<Ap. pdhunai<Skt. praghurnakah ; 

puhara, puhura (P.)<Ap. pahara-<Skt. prahara- ; 

puhutai (P. 165, 168, 684) < Ap. *pahuttai: <Skt.* prabhitakah, p.p. from pra-bha ; 

buhatart, buhutart (see § 80) < Pkt. béhattart <Skt. dvdsaptati ; 

musana (Up. 55) <Ap. masana-<Skt. emagana-; 

mithatais (Adi C.)<Ap. mahaniai, <Skt.* mahantakah ; 

muhuri (Vi. 20)<Ap. mahuri<Skt. madhuri ; 

saipai< Ap. samappai, samapper<Skt. samarpayati. 

Rarely a is changed to u under the influence of another u in the syllable immediately 
preceding or following. Ex.: Guruda<Garuda (P. 340 ff.); durdura<dardura (P. 539, 
542), puudhiu<patidhiu (P. 482), 

(3) Rarely a is amplified to ai and this mostly when two or more syllables ending in a 
follow each other. Ex.: kara’tu<karatu (F 602), kaihatd<kahata (F 783, 24), gahaigah, 
<gahagahi (F 783, 27), gaihaigana<gahagana (F 722, 10), sahaisa chaha‘tdlisa <sahase 
chahatélisa (F 722, 41), matri<mari (Yog. ii, 26), pairi < part (=parai, see §'75) (Yog. iv, 36, 
47, etc.). 

In Modern Gujarditt we have e, ex.: sahevit, sehevii<sahavi, and in Marwirt az, ex.: 
saihaisa <sahasa, raihaiti<rahati. The two latter examples are from the Ndasaketa-ri kathds 
for which see Rivista deglt Studi Oriental, Vol. vi (1913), pp. 113-130. 

(4) Initial ais very frequently dropped. Hx.: 

chai <achai (see § 114) <Ap. acchai <Skt. rechati (Pischel, §§ 57, 480) ; 

jhitjhai (P. 615)<Ap. *ajjhajphaii <Skt.* adhyadhyakam ; 

tanati (see § 73, (4) )<*panaii< Ap. appanaii<Skt. *dimanakah ; 

tdlisa (Adi C.) <Ap. attdlisa-< Pkt. cattdlisam <Skt. catvdrimeat ; 

nai<anai (see §106)<Ap. annai<Skt. anydni ; 

bicat (P. 874)<Ap. avaccaii <Skt. apatyakam ; 

yahai (see § 71, (6) ) <arahat <urahai<Ap. *ora-<*avara-<Skt. apdrda- ; 

yana (P. 58)<Ap. aranna- <Skt. aranya- . 

For the Prakrit cf. Pischel, Op. cit., § 141 ff. 

(5) Medial a, when falling between two consonants of which oneis h, is sometimes 
dropped. Ex. : ehvaii (Up.) <chavaii, denhdra (Ibid.) <denahdna, timhi-ja (Adi C.) <tima-hi- 
ja, kihvadrai (Dac.) <*keha-viraht (see §98, (2) ). 

(6) Huphonic @ is inserted in the following cases: (a) between conjuncts, (6) before 
conjuncts in which the first element is s, (c) after terminal 7. Ex.: garabha<garbha (F 783, 
72, 77), ganama <janma (Rs. 34), paradhina <pradhina (F.783, 36), mugati<mukti (Rg. 35, 
astri<stri (I 795, 1, 23) ; ghodd-tania <ghoda-tani (Kanh. 46), jégia<jdgi (Rs. 60), panamevia 
226); <panamevi (Rg. 1), matia<maiti (Rs. 7), milia-ni<mili-ni (Rg. 63). 

(7) apreceded by dh or followed by hd is lengthened. Ex. : 

a (Yog. Ui, 9)<vichanahdra <vichanhira<*vachanhira<vichanahdra (see § 

3 

mihiraii (F 580, F722) <maharaii (see § 83) < Ap. maharaii (see Pischel, § 434). 

§3. Medial @ of the Apabhramea is occasionally shortened. In Prakrit this was the 
ease only when @ fell before or after the accent of the word (see Pischel, §§ 79 ff.), but in Old 
Western Rajasthani the shortening of @takes also place when a long vowel occurs in the 
syllable preceding or following, Examples are: 
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ani (Adi C.) <dja-i < Ap. ajja-i <Skt. adyd’pi, 
jemi (P. 354, 357) < Ap. *jdmdia- <Skt. jimatrka-, 
parai (see §75)<Ap. padrat<Skt. *prakdrake “0, 
bimanaii (P. 576, 578) <Ap. *bimdnad <Skt, *dvimanakam' , 
vinavar (P. 348) < Ap. *vinndvai <Skt. *oujhdpayat, 
sdi (Sast. 85) <Ap. sadi <Skt. caténi. 
For a in substitution for & before a double consonant simplified, see § 43. 
$4. Apabhramca 7 is liable to the following changes in Old Western Rajasthint : 
(1) cis weakened toa. Ex. : 
Andra (F 722, 18) <Skt. Indra, 
asari <isaii (see § 94, (1) )<Ap. aisaii <Skt. yadreakah (Pischel, § 81, 121), 
dgali (see § 101, (3). ) 
<“dgilt (see § 145) <Ap. *aggille <Skt. agrile, 
ela”, ketats (see § 93, (1) < Ap. ettin, hettiu <Skt.* 
ayattyah ,* kayattyah (Pischel, § 153), 
karavat <karivaii (see § 184) < Ap. karewvai <Skt.* kareyyakam (Pischel, §§ 254, 570), 
kuhani (Ori.) <Pkt. kuhint (=kérparah, Dect?, ii, 62), 
ja<jt (see §104) <Ap. ji<Pkt. je, jeva<Skt. eva, 
trannt (Rs., F 602) <trinnt <Ap. tinni<Skt. trent, 
paranai (Dd.) <Ap. *parinai, °nei > Skt. pari nayatt, 
pharasai (Cra.) <Pkt. pharisai (He. iv, 182) <Skt. spredti, 
mitat (see §71, (5) ) <Ap. *nimaitiag, mimittae <Skt.* nimittakena, 
Rukamani (F 783, passim) <Skt. Rukming. 
(2) is amplified to a’. Ex. : 
gaiu (Cal. 10) <giu (see § 2, (1) ) <Ap. gati <Skt. gatch, 
pratai (Dd. 1) <Skt. prati, 
baitdlisa (F 602, Adi C.) <bitélisa (see § 80). 
The case here is analogous with § 2, (3). Modern Gujarati has e, as in: bxtdlisa, and 
Marwari at asin: paitd <pitd, vaisai <visai (Nasaketa-rt katha). 
(3) 71s amplified to 77. Ex. : 
rahtita (Das. viii) <Skt. rahita-, 
sahiita (ibid.) <Skt. sahita-. 
The two examples above are the only I have met with. An instance of an analogous 
case, in which a is amplified to a?, is: raicité <Skt. racitam (F 588). 
(4) + is lengthened to 7. Ex. : 
drisati (Dac. iii, 3) << Pkt. darisa- <Skt, ddarca-, 
kahi-t (Bh., Yog., Sast.) <Ap. *kaht-i, °-vi <Skt. kasminn-api, 
ahi (see § 98 (2))<Ap. dahi<Skt. *adakasmin or “ayakasmin (of. Pischel $429), 
kiha (Adi. 13, 47) < kiha (see § 98, (1) )< Ap. kaht <Pkt. hamhd <Skt, kasmét, 
nathi (see § 115) <Pkt. natthi <Skt. nd’sti. 
In the last three examples the lengthening of 7 is to be explained as having been brought 
about by a metathesis of quantity (see § 48). 
(5) 71s changed to ya. The cases, in which this change may take place, are : a) when 
a medial ¢ is preceded by a, asin: 
payas dra (P. 246) <paiséra, abstract noun from O.W. R., Ap. paisat <Skt. pravicait, 
vayara (P. 503) < Ap. va'ra-<Skt. vaira-, 


@ Another explanation of bimanaii, which had previously occurred to me, is Ap. *b4 ~ 
Pischel, § 231) Skt. dvigunakam, , D. *bimunai (of. 
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vayardg? (EF 616, 126)< Ap. vairdgi <Skt. vairdgin. 

and 6) when a terminal 7 is preceded by a long vowel. This is especially common in 
poetry, when the terminal? falls at the end of a word. Ex. : 

doya (P. 57) < Ap. *do-1 < Pkt. do-vi <Skt. dvav-api, 

kahwvitya (P. 128) < kahivdi (see § 140). 

Rarely ya is written for i when the latter falls after a consonant and before a vowel and 
still more rarely when it falls between two consonants. Examples of the latter case are chiefly 
confined to the MS. £722, where they are very common and it is thereby clear that they 
are to be looked upon asa mere writing peculiarity ofthe MS. Examples of both cases are : 

dyai (Adi C.)<dii <Ap. dei <Skt. *dayati (=dadati), 

lyai (ibid.) <li<Ap. lei<Skt. *layati (=lati), 

vyahanat (Vi. 78, P. 522, 627) <vihdnaii (P. 323) < Ap. vihduaii <Skt. *vibhdnakam, 

yama, kyama, tyama (F722) <ima, kima, tima (see § 98, (3) ), 

vyariu (EF 722, 63) <virtu<Ap. viriati <Skt. viripakah, 

vyand (F 722,64) <Skt. vind, 

sunya (F722, 60) <suwnt, imperative 2nd sing. (see § 119). 

§5. Apabhramea w is retained except in the cases following : . 

(1) w is frequently weakened to a, mostly when another u (1, a7) occurs in the syllable 
following or a long vowel in the syllable preceding. The former case is also common in 
Prakrit (see Pischel, § 123). Ex.: 

araha'i (P. 479) <urahar (Adi C.) < Ap. *avira-< Skt. apdrd-, 

abika (P. 675, 685,) < Skt. ulika, 

astra (P., Ratn. 234) < Ap. ussira- <Skt. ufsira-, 

olagu (P. 105) <Pkt. oluggo (Deci’, i, 164= sevaka), 

karisa (see §121)<Ap. karisu (He., iv, 396, 4)<Skt. *harisyam (Pischel, §§ 63, 351), 

jetalai, tetalar, etc. (see § 93, (2) )<Ap. jettulai, tettulati (cf. He., iv, 435), 

tai (see § 86) < Ap. tuh’ <Skt. * tvakam (Pischel, § 421), 

tdharati (see § 86)<Ap. tuhdrai (see § 48) <* tuha-karaii (Pischel, § 434), 

ranajhanavai, verbal infinitive (P. 34, 197)<Ap. runujhuni, onomatopoetic substantive 
(He.,iv, 368), 

sihamaii (P. 594) < Ap. sammuhaii<Skt. sammukhakam, 

hata (see § 113) <hutaii (Mu.) <hittaii < Ap. hontai <Skt. *bhavantakah, 

hait (see § 113) <huu<Ap. hou<Skt. bhavatu. 

(2) wis amplified to aii, Hx. ; 

haiid (Rg. 71) <htd<Ap. hid <Skt. bhatgh. 

(3) initial wis dropped. Ex. : 

baisa: (Dd. 2) < Ap. uvaisai <Skt. wpavicati. 

In the following example, u previously to being dropped was weakened to a : 

rahai (see §71, (6) )<arahat (Mu.)<urahai < Ap. * avara-<Skt. apéri-. 

§6. Old Western Rijasthant & is occasionally changed too. Ex. : 

toha-t (Bh. 78) <titha-t (P., Kal., Bh.) (see § 86), 

dohila (Dd., F 576 <*dilaha <Ap. dullaha-<Skt. durlabha-. 

After the analogy of the latter is formed sohila (F 576) <Ap. sulaha-<Skt. sulabha-. 
The equivalence of ¢@ with o is incidentally evidenced by Hemacandra, sitrai, 173 of his Pra- 
krit grammar, where it is stated that Sanskrit wpa-may contract either to i or to o in Prakrit, 


The same interchange of @ and 0 occurs in Jaipuri (see L.S.1., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 33). Of. the 
analogous case of 7 == e, §7, (2). 
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§7. Old Western Rajasthini has both along and a short e, as Apabhra‘uca and Gujarati 
and Marwari. As in writing no distinction is made between é and ?, I shall transliterate both 
by é, save in a few particular cases, where it is important to know whether e is long or short. 
Generally e is long in tatsamas and short in tadbhavas, but there are many exceptions to this 
rule as shown by Old Western Rajasthani poetry as well as by the evidence of the modern 
dialects. Cf. the list of words containing a short e given by Sir George Grierson, p. 344 of L.S.I., 
Vol. ix, Part ii. In Old Western Rijasthint poetry e in one and the same word may he 
accounted short or long only to suit the exigencies of prosody. Thusin P. we find: jéha 
(100), t¢ha (25,100), jé (21), té (69), j2né (270) and jtha (25), tha (23, 38, 59), 73 (100), ¢* (100) 
gani ( 62). 

Apabhramca e undergoes the following changes in Old Western Riijasthéni : 

(1) eischanged toi. This process had already begun in the Apabhramca stage, but was 
chiefly restricted to the case of terminal e (Cf. Pischel, § 85), Ex. : 

amt (see§ 84)<Ap. amhe <Skt. asme (=vayam), 

ima, kima, jima, tima (see § 98, (3) ) —Ap. eFa, keva, jeva, teva, (Pischel, § 261), 

karijyo (Bh. 44) < Ap. *karejjahu (see § 120), 

harivai (Kal. 5) (see § 134) < Ap. karevvaii <Skt. *kareyyakam, 

dai (Rg. 18) <Ap. det <Skt. * dayati (=dadéiv), 

lit (Adi. 11) < Ap. lei < Skt. *layati (—=lati), 

bi (see § 80) < Ap. be<Skt. dve, 

hoije (Kal. 42) < Ap. * hoejjaha (see § 120). 

In Gujarat ¢ is further weakened to a, ex. : karajo, karavit, or brought back to ¢, ex.: 
éma, kéma, amhé, bé. It is therefore probable that in some of the cases, in which Old Western 
Rajasthani has 7 for Apabhramea and Gujarati e, the former vowel stands simply to indicate 
8. In Old Western Rajasthant poetry, original ¢ is often preserved, mostly when a long mdtra 
is required. Thus: haré (P. 250, 255) for kari (see § 119)<Ap. kari, karé (Pischel, 3 461), 
karévit (P. 96) for kariviz (see § 184), bé for bt, éma for uma, ete. 

(2) e is changed toi. This was already the case in Apabhramca, as is evidenced by the 
two examples: vina<Skt. vent and liha<Skt. lekha, cited by Hemacandra, sitra iv, 329 of 
his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western Rajasth4ni ¢ appears to be often written for é, in the 
same way as 7 is written for é—Thus : valé (Adi C.) for vali,-é (Up.) for-2, an emphatic 
particle (see § 104). Similarly in poetry we find ima, kima, for éma, kéma <vma, kima, 
jiha, tiha for jéha, téha, etc. In the following prose-passage a form with7is used by the side 
of a form with é, which clearly means that the two vowels are easily interchangeable : jinaz 
prakérat koi grhastha pidé na pimas, ténai prakdrat....(Dac.i, 4). “Inwhich way no house- 
holder suffers, in that way.... ” Cf. the common interchange of / and éin Northern colloquial 
Gujarati (L.S8.1., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 329). 

(3) Initial eis dropped. Ex. : 

havai (VI. 18, P. 590,) <ehavai (see § 94, (3) ), 

hivada (Cri.) <havada < ehavadé (see § 94, (4) ). 

§8. The case of o is very similar to that of e. Though Modern Gujarati and Mirwi ri do 
not possess a short 0, yet Old Western Rijasthini possessed it much in the same way as Apa- 
bhramca. Take the following examples from P.: ko (171), 76 (188), 7o¢ (125), jog? (131), 
tumhé (465). Examples of Apabhra nca o having become w in Old Western Rajasth ‘ini are : 

hui (see § 113) < Ap. hot <Skt. bhavatt, 


hutas (see ibid.) < Ap. hontati < Skt. * bhavantakah. 
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(6) Vowels in Contact. 

§9. Apabhramca aa is never allowed to remain in hiatus in Old Western Rajasthani, 
but is either contracted to @, as in the oblique of nominal bases in -aa (see § 62), or euphonic 
y is inserted between the twoa, as in: rayara<Ap. raana-<Skt. raina-, vayana<Ap. vaana- 
<Skt. vacana-. 

The only case, in which aa is suffered in Old Western Rajasthini, is formed by the -aé& 
termination of the second person present indicative, where aa, however, is not original, but 
derived from Old Western Rajasthani aii (see § 11’7). 

Apabhramca ad and da are as a rule contracted, ex. : 

inhélai (Adi C.)<Ap. unhadlaii<Skt. usnakélakah, 

parai (see § 75) <*pdrai< Ap. paaraé <Skt. * prakérakena, 

ra (Cal. 110, 124,) < Ap. rda-<Skt. réja-, 

but in the case of da contraction may be as well avoided, euphonic y or v (see §§ 28, 34) 
being inserted between the two vowels. Ex. : rdya, pdya, jévai, ete. 

§10. Old Western Rajasthani ai remains as a rule in hiatus, both when original and 
when resultant from Apabhramga -ahi. Ex. : 

paisai (Yog. ii, 123) < Ap. paisai<Skt. praviate, 

kanhai (see § 74, (1) )<Ap. kanrahi<Skt. * karnasmin (karne). 

Notice, however, the following exceptions : 

(1) aiis simplified to 7. Ex. : 

ant (Dd. 5) <anai (see § 106) < Ap. anna¥<Skt. anyini, 

int (Cra.)<anai (see § 89) < Ap. * exaht<Skt. * enasmin, 

kari cht (Pr. 3)<karai chai (see §118)<Ap. * karai acchai <Skt. * karati rechat?, 

jisat, tsa, ete. (see §94, (1))<Ap. jaisati, taisati<Skt. yddrcakah, tddr cakah 
(Pischel, §§ 81, 121), > 

host (Cal. 61) < Ap. hosai (He., iv, 388, 418, (4) ) <Skt. * bhosyati (=bhavisyati). 

(2) aiis assimilated to 1. Ex. : 

eki-1 (P. 496) <eka-t, 

hatin (Kal. 4) <katinai (see § 91)<Ap. kavanag, 

kahists (Cri. )< kahisai (see § 121), 

ta (Kanh. 101, 102) <tai (see § 86) < Ap. ta? <Skt. tvayd, 

pari (Cri, Kal. 32)<parai (see §75)<Ap. padrae<Skt. * prakdérakena, 

brthaii (Vi. 130) < baithati< Ap. uvaitthaii < Skt. upavistakah, 

thantit (Vi. 8) <bihaniat < Ap. bthantaé<Skt. * bhisantakena (cf. Pischel, § 501), 

mihi (P. 410) <méhai (see § 74 (7) )< Ap. majjhaht<Skt. * madhyasmin (= madhye), 

husit (H 663) <husai (see § 121) <Ap. hosai< Skt. * bhosyati. 

(3) ai is contracted toZ. This change seems to have taken place through the intermedi. 
ate step 11 described in the foregoing paragraph. (Cf. § 16). Ex. : 

aji (Adi C.) <*dji-i<éjai<Ap. ajjaicSkt. adyd ’pi, 

brijati (see § 82) < “iritjati <*traijati or *tratjati< Ap. taijjaii <Skt. trtiyakah, 

lagi (see § 72, (9) )<* lagit <lagai< Ap. laggahi-<Skt. *lagnasmin (—lagne), 

hiiti (see § '72, (11) ) <*hittii <hiitai< Ap. hontahi < Skt. * bhavantasmin,. 

(Cf. the case of Marathi, in Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar, § 79). 

Puthel, $105), and in Old Western Sajesnt hea ce at Aged 
’ , curs only in the termination of the 
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instrumental plural (see § 60) and of the precative singular(see § 120), where it is no doubt very 
old. Ex. : 

core (Kal. 9)<Ap. coraht < kt. *corabhis (—corais), 

ganije (Bh. 21, P. 564) < Ap. * pérejjahi. 

§11. Old Western Rijasthini a remains in hiatus, except in the cases following : 

(1) atiis simplified to wu. Ex.: 

karu (Rg. 10, 13)<karaii (see § 119) < Ap. karahu <Skt. * karatha. 

kuna (Adi., Indr., Yog., etc.) <katina (see §91)<Ap. kavana-(Pischel, § 428), 

cuthu (Yog. iv, 187, Cal. 25) <catithaii (see § 82) < Ap. catitthaii<Skt. caturthakah, 

siipai (F 783, 58) <saiipai< Ap. samappai <Skt. samarpayati. 

(2) atiis changed to iu, Ex. : 

boliz (Dac. ix) <bolaii (see § 117). 

(3) ati is assimilated to wu. Ex. : 

kittina (Up. 215) <kaiina (see § 91) <Ap. kavaa-, 

puudhiu (P. 482) < patidhiu, 

in which latter example a has possibly passed into u under the influence of p. See § 2, (2). 

(4) ai, is contracted to i. Whether the reason of the contraction lies in the aii being 
first assimilated to wu (as in the analogous case of ai>i7>7) or in the uw being accented, I am 
not able to say. Possibly, in some cases prevailed the former reason and in some other cases 
prevailed the latter. Thus in the example: 

mit (Vi. 77) (see § 83) < Ap. mahu<Skt. méhyam (Pischel,§ 418), 

the passing of aii to a might be assumed to have been effected through wu, and all the 
more so as there is a labial, whereas in the example : 

hii (see § 83) < Ap. haii <Skt. ahakdm (Pischel, § 417), 

the contraction of aii to i seems to have been brought about by the u being accented. 
Other examples are : 

dpanapii (Dag. i, 2) < d@panapaii (see § 92), 

kéina (Adi. 8) <katina (see § 91) <Ap. kavana- (Pischel,§ 428), 

bolt (F 715, i, 3) <bolaii (see § 117), 

sit <saii (see § 70, (5) < Ap. saht <Skt. sdhadm. 

(5) ati is contracted to d. The intermediate step may be supposed to have been aa, the- 
weakening of aii to aa being evidenced by the MS. Kal., where the -ai termination of the 
second person present indicative is often substituted by -ad. Ex. : 

kanha (Adi C.) (see § 61) <*kanhaii<Ap. kannahiz, 

har& (Adi C., Sast.) <karaii (see § 117) <Ap. karahitt <Skt. *haramas (==hurmas). 

This contraction is amongst the peculiarities of Marwari and Eastern Rijasthani and it. 
is utterly foreign to Gujarati proper. 

(6) ais contracted to 0. The case here is exactly identical with that of ai>e, see § 10, 
(4). The only example available is formed by the termination of the second person plural of 
the precative, which is :-zjo, -ajyo< Ap. -ejjahu (see § 120). 

§12. aé is contracted to é. Ex. : 

aniru (Yog. ii, 88) <Ap. annaéru<Skt. *anyakdryah, 

belé (Da>., X) <*betaé < Ap. * bitaaht, plural instrumental from bittaa- (see § 60). 

§13. ais contracted to 6. Ex. : 

pole (Ratn. 5,111) <Ap. padli < Skt. pratoli. 

In the example above, however, o might likewise be explained as a contraction from 
aii <ao, and all the more so as P. 100 we have paiilidfor poled. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


ETHNIC ORIGIN OF TAMRALIPTY. 


Since the time of Lassen it has been accepted by 
Indianists that ‘ Timralipti’ is a Sanskrit word, 


that it is connected with tdmra (€Ta). Asa 
matter of fact the word has nothing to do with 
iamra or any other Sanskrit word, 

A form nearer to the original I find in the 
Laia-hum(ra-charita, viz., Damalipta.? In Démalipta 
tke yrircipal member Démal is only a little removed 
from the original (Tamil) Dramida. The variations 
ef Ircmida are the Skr. Dravija, and the Pali 
Leniio asin the Mahévay sa, Tarinitha drawing 
as usual on some old authority gives Dramila. 

The second member -ipta or -iptiis clearly non- 
Sarskritic, Its original form is best preserved in 
the Pili -tttt of its Tdmal-iti. In Tamil att or -tte is 
a neuter-feminine ending. Hindu writers applied 
the rules of Prakrit philology and restored #i into 
-pti | 


The classical form of Dramida in Tamil is. 
Tiramida.s The Skr. Tamral’—(e. 9., Tdmral-ipte 
of the Mahd-Bhirata), and Tamal’ (e. g. Tdmalipte 
of the Brihat-Samhid) are derived from the 
classical Tiramida. 


The original forms of Tdmralipti and Ddémalipta 
would thus have been: *Tiramidatit and *Drainiila- 
iti, Both forms seem to have been current, ihe 
former being classical and the latter, popular.” The 
expression rendered into Skr. would be *Dravalika 
or *Drdvidika, 


Both members of the expression, the base 
Démal or Tiéimal’ and the ending -2idi or -tti, are 
Dravidian, This is sufficient to establish that 
Timalitti was originally a Dravidian town, founded 
by the Dravidians before the Gangetic delta and 
Orissa were colonised by the Aryans. 


K, PP. JAYASWAL. 
Calcutta, 


BOOK NOTICE, 


Muprinixsasa by VisakHapatta edited by AL- 
FRED HILLEBRANDT, Breszau 1912. Indische 
Forschungen in Zwanglosen Heften herausgeg. 
ete., von ALFRED HILLEBRANDT, H. 

THE Mudraraékshasa is one of the best Indian 
plays, and it occupies a somewhat peculiar position 
within the dramatic literature of India. It is a 
Na‘eka and conforms to the rules laid down by the 
authors on rhetorics. The main interest, however, 
centres about the dramatical conflict in the minds 
of the acting persons and in the intrigues spun by 
the leading actors. The principal plot is, as prescribed 
by Bharata and his successors, prakhydia. Accord- 
ing to the Dagaripavaloka (I, 68) it has been taken 
from the Byihatkatha, In support of this statement 
Dhanika quotes a stanza from the Brihatkatha, 
which actually occurs in Kshemendra’s Brihatkath4- 
maijari I, ii, 216. There is however some difficulty 
about this statement, which is not found in all 
manuscripts!, Kshemendra’s time was the 11th 
century, and the author of the Dafartpivaloka 


1 Lassen, Alt, I, 145, 


lived under king Mufija in the 10th. Moreover, 
there isnot much in the Mudrardkshasa which is 
taken from the Brihatkath4. The events narrated 
there form the frame into. which the plot of the 
play has been woven, So far as we can judge, the 
main intrigue is the work of the poet himself. It 
is not, however, possible to judge with confidence 
about this matter. We know that various tales 
about the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of 
the dynasty of the Mauryas were popular in India. 
Some of them have been preserved in the Kathi 

saritsdgara and the Brihatkathémafijari, others by 
Hemachandra in his Parigishta-parvan, and otherg 
by Dhundhirdja in his commentary on the Mudré- 
rakshasa, published in Telang’s edition of the play. 


, That these traditional tales have been largely 


circulated can also be inferred from the fact that 
they have been incorporated in the Atthakathds of 


the Mahavihara and the Uttaravihira in Ceylon,? 
and some of them have even influenced the folklore 
of Europe? §o far as we can see, however, the 


2 Ch. VI, 


2 Caldwell, Gr. of. Dra; Langs., 2nd ed., Introduction, p. 13. 


¢ Caldwell, p. 125. cf. the Canarese neuter-feminine -iti 


increment of neuter singular nouns (p. 160.) 
5 Caldwell, Intro. p. 13, 


5 Its present-day 
amongst the Aryans. 


1 See Hall, Vasavadaita, Introduction, p. 55, 


(p. 125), and the Telugu -#, an infectional 


survival Tdmaluka would prove that the pronunciation with 7 was more popular 


2 Ci, Geiger, Dipavamsa und Mahivamsa, pp. 42 ff, ; Turnour, The M ahdwanso, pp, Xxxviii ff. 
* See my paper in the Norvegian journal Maal og Minne, 1913, pp. 1 ff, 
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events which form the principal contents of the 
Mudrarakshasa, Chinakya’s intrigues with a view of 
bringing Rdkshasa, the minister of the last Nanda 
king, over to the side of Chandragupta, are not 
dealt with in these popular sources, and even the 
name of Rikshasa seems to be a free invention by 
the author. 

We have accordingly to acknowledge that 
Visdkhadatta has freely invented the principal plot, 
He was possessed of great dramatic skill and the 
intrigue is extremely cleverly thought out. In 
itself the Mudrdrikshasa comes nearer to the idea 
of a tragedy than any other Indian play. Our 
sympathy is, the whole time, with Rakshasa in his 
fight against Chanakya’s intrigues, and our interest 


in the development of the action ceases when the |; 


former is defeated, According to our ideas the 
natural end to the whole would have been that 
Rakshasa should become a victim of the misunder- 
standings created by Chanakya, or that he should 
have rushed against the enemy or committed 


suicide, or something of the sort. Then we should 
have had a real tragedy in Indian literature, and, 
I may add, a tragedy according to modern European 
notions. The struggle of the central figure, the 
honest and faithful Rakshasa, is not broken in vain 
attempts to brave the blind forces of fate, as in the 
Greek tragedy, but the fight is fought between the 
devoted servant of a fallen dynasty, who trusts 
his friends and is beloved by them, against the 
traditiona: master of political intrigue, Rdakshasa 
is of course also intriguing. He could not have 
been an eminent minister of state according to 
Indian ideas without that. But he does not live 
and breathe in intrigue as his adversary. On the 
contrary, we have the impression of an honest and 
straightforward man, who only occasionally takes 
to intriguing in order to satisfy the requirements of 
the Nitesdsira, The conflict in the Mudrarakshasa 
is therefore the same as in the tales of the 
Pafichatantra and similar collections which aim at 
teaching the advantages of shrewdness and ver- 
satility in all walks of life, even against honesty. It 
is therefore quite in keeping with the general ten- 
dency of the play that Chanakya achieves his aim 
in every respect. 


The Mudrarakshasa, is accordingly a ntti drama, 
evidently intended to show the advantages of poli- 
tical training according to the N iti*dstra, Though 
it in many respects impresses the European critic 
as different from other Indian plays, and almost 
as a modern European play in its development of 
the plot, it is therefore entirely Indian in 1ts 


| 


general notions. This is of interest, Those scholars 
who maintain that the Indian drama is borrowed 
from the Greeks have paid considerable attentions 
to such points in which the Mrichchhakatiki, which 
has often been supposed to be the oldest Indian 
drama, agrees with Greek plays, The Mudri- 
rakshasa, where the agreement in general ideas 
with later European plays is, to my mind, much 
greater, warns us to be very careful in such com- 
parisons, It not seldom happens that we are more 
struck by the similarity between India and Europe 
than by the difference, and in such cases we are 
apt to suppose that one of the two has been 
influenced by the other. But often we find that 
there are rather two different lines of development 
which have led to similar results, and I think we 
are usually on the safe side if we carefully examine 
whether such details which we would like to 
explain as due to foreign influence, cannot be the 
result of an independent development. In the 
case of the Mudrarakshasa there cannot, I think, 
be any doubt. The whole atmosphere is entirely 
Indian and not European, though we are constantly 
reminded of European ideas. The whole question 
about the possible connexion between the Indian 
and the Greek play cannot be decided at the hand 
of such considerations, The oldest Indian plays we 
know, the A<vaghosha fragments published by 
Professor Liiders, do not remind us of the Greek 
stage at all. To judge from the Prakrit, the 
Miichchhakatika is considerably later. The drop- 
ping of single stops between vowels is already taught 
by Bharata. We do not however know how old 
Bharata is, and we do not know how far we can 
rely on the printed text of his treatise on Prakrit 
phonology. It seems however impossible to assume 
that the dropping of such consonants became the 
rule before the third or perhaps the fourth century. 
In Pali and in Paisdcht they are retained, and 
this is, I think, a sign of the priority of these 
dialects as compared with the ordinary Prdkrits. 
Bhasa, on the other hand, uses a Prakyit which has 
already reached the secondary stage, and he is 
older than the Mrichchhakatik4,¢ and than Kélidasa. 
It is impossible as yet to arrive at certain chrono- 
logical results. It seems to me, from the point of 
view of the Prakrit, that we can only fix the 
chronological order between these works. The 
Brihatkatha of Gunadhya is probably at least one 
century older than Bhisa, and so are the plays of 
Asvaghosha. If Professor Liders® and Dr. Marshallé 
are right that Kanishka and Asvaghosha belong to 
the second century A. D., it is hardly possible to 


* See Ganapati Sastri, Svapnavdsavadatia, pp. xxxviii, ff. 


5 Hpigraphische Bettrige, 
6 Archeological Discoveries 


fons at Tagila, 
»p. 12. 


Berliner Sitzungsberichte, 


1912, p, 830. 
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date Bhasa before the third or fourth, and conse- 
quently the Mrichchhakatikad cannot well be olde 
than the fourth. At all events, the Mvichchhakatikd 
cannot any more be considered as the oldest Indian 
play, and the arguments in favour of the Greek 
hypothesis which have been drawn from its sup- 
posed similarity with the Greek comedy can no 
more be maintained. 


This hypothetical dating would of course have 
to be changed if Dr. Fleet were right in assuming 
that Kanishka belongs to the first century B.C, I 
have myself long held this view, but I have found 
it necessary to give it up after Professor Liders’ 
and Dr. Marshall’s discoveries. I alsothink that 
it is necessary to assume that Kanishka is later 
than the Kadphises kings in order to explain a 
statement in the Chinese sources, which seems to 
have been hitherto overlooked. We hear’ that 
after the conquest of India by Kadphises II, the 
Yue-chi became exceedingly rich and flourishing 
and were everywhere designated as “Kings of 
Kuei-shuang.’' Now this title “King of Kuei- 
shuang * is nothing else than the well known 
Shaonano shao Koshano, which title begins to be 
used by Kanishka. When the Chinese inform us 
that this designation only came in use after 
Kadphises, and when Kanishka is the first to use 
it, the only possible inference is that Kanishka is 
later than Kadphises. 

I therefore think it probable that Bhasa is not 
earlier than the third century. I should even be 
inclined to think that the fourth century is a still 
more likely date. The wish in the bharatavdkya of 
the Balacharita, the Ditavakya and the Svapna- 
vasavadatta that the Kmg may become the sole 
ruler from sea to sea between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, leads us to think ofa state of affairs in 
India which was not brought about before Samud- 
ragupta’s conquests. If this theory proves to be 
right it constitutes a land-mark in the history of the 
Indian drama. Now the late Professor Speyer in 
his excellent Studies about the Kathdsaritsdgara® 
has tried to show that also the Mudrdrdkshasa 
belongs to the fourth century A.D. The stanza 
Mudraérakshasa II, 13 also occurs in the Tanitr}- 
khyadyika I, 46. Now, the Tantrakhydyika was 
used by the author or compiler whose work was 
the source of the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Biihat- 
kathamafijari, and the stanza in question must 
have formed part of that work. Professor Speyer 
infers that it also formed part of the Biihatkath4 
of Gunddhya. I do not think that this conclusion 


? See O. Franke, 
lasiens, p. 66. 


8 Verhandelingen, der Koninklig 


kunde. BL F 
9 Hssai sur Gunddhya et la Brhatkoshe, 


10 J. R.A. 8., 1909, pp. 145 # 
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can be adopted. For I agree with M., Lactic. 
that the source of the two Kashmir recensions of 
the Biihatkatha was not the old work of Gu nadhya, 
but a later work, compiled in Kashmir, probably 
about the seventh century A.D. The fact that 
the stanza occurred in the Kashmir Buihatkath4 
which was made use of by Somadeva and Kshe- 
mendra does not accordingly carry us back to a 
very ancient time. If it belongs to the original 
Tantrakhyayika, it is of course much older, But 
then it will hardly be possible to assume, as does 
Professor Speyer, that its author was Vi-dkhadatta, 
It must then have been borrowed by him from the 
Tantrékhydyika, or from the floating stock of nju 
verses which have been current in India from the 
most ancient times. I agree with Mr. Keith!0 that 
it is impossible to draw any chronological inference 
from the occurrence of the stanza in the Mudra. 
rakshasa and the Tantrikhydyika. N othing would 
be more natural than that the author of a nitj 
drama like the Mudrarakshasa was indebted to the 
nity literature proper. 


Professor Speyer is inclined to suppose that the 
Chandragupta named in the bharatavdkya of 
Mudrarékshasa may be some prince of that 
name who belonged tothe dynasty of tha Guptas. 
He who is eulogized in that final stanza as a success - 
ful protector against the threatening Mlechchhas 
may be Chandragupta I, the founder of the new 
and national dynasty, who lived in the beginning 
or his glorious descendant Chandragupta II at the 
end of the fourth century. It would be no matter 
of wondering at, if the brilliant exploits, especially 
of the first Chandragupta who subverted a secular 
domination of “barbarians” in the N. and N. 
W. parts of India, had prompted the unkown poet 
Visikhadatta to “ glorify a similar establishment 
of a mighty national monarchy by the namesake 
of his king and by his famous minister, ” 

I have myself thought of a similar solution of the 
chronological question. And in this connexion T 
have noted the curious fact that the beginning of the 
Mudrarakshasa in the excellent manuscript M ig 
néndy-ante tata i pravisati sitradhdvah just as is the 
case in Bhasa’s plays, while in other plays and in the 
remaining manuscripts of the Mudrardkshasa the 
remark tatal pravisati sitradhdral. comes after the 
introductory stanzas. The arrangements wherewith 
the Sfitradhara recited the introductory stanzas 


was clearly a peculiarity of Bhisa’s. C 
Harshacharita v. 15. ormpare 


sitradhirakyidrambhair ndtakair bahubhimikas| 
sapatdkair yaio lebhe Bhdso devakulair iva, 


Beitrage aus chinesischen Quellen-Zur Kenninis der Tirkvolker und Skythen Zentra. 


Nisuwe Ruke Dul VIII, No. 5 ee ee Ameena Afdealing Letter. 
Paris 1908, pp. 148 ff. and passim. 
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Other authors however did not in this respect 
follow Bhasa If now the reading of M is the original 
one that would tend to show that Visakhadatta 
was probably one of the immediate successors of 
Bhasa, and that he stuck to his arrangement with 
the introductory stanzas. 


There cannot, moreover, be any doubt that Visa- 
khadatta has, to a not inconsiderable extent, imita- 
ted Bhasa, and more especially his Pratijfiayangan- 
dharayasa. The solemn vow made by Yangandhar- 
dyana, his use of spies and persons in disguise, the 
curious use of a kind of argot in order to convey @ 
hidden meaning in act III, and even minor details 
such as the comparison of dependents without 
affection to a wife (Kalatra) in I, 4 [ef. Mudrar. I, 
14], and many other details in Bhasa’s play 
constantly recall similar features in the Mudrariks- 
hasa and add strength to the supposition that 
Visakhadatta was an immediate successor of Bhasa. 
But then the king alluded to in the bharaiavékya 
cannot have been Chandragupta I, must have 
been Chandragupta II. 


It may be objected that the whole tendency of the 
Mudraraékshasa militates against the assumption 


that it was written in praise of a king Chandragupta, 


Our sympathy is the whole time not with 
Chandragupta, and Chanakya, though we admire 
the latter, but with Rakshasa and the defeated 
dynasty. It is only by the force of circumstances 
that Rakshasa is brought to adopt the case of the 
Mauryas. If we were to think thatthe Mudrarakshasa 
is written at the hand of actual events it would be 
more natural to assume that the author’s patron 
had fought the king of Magadha. Now this would 
suit the hypothesis based on ihe reading Raniv- 
varmé instead of Chandraguptal in the bharatavdkya, 
occurring in some manuscripts, advanced by Mr. 
Telang in his edition of the play, and adopted by 
most scholars that the author’s patron was the 
Maukhari king Avantivarman whose son married 
the sister of king Harsha of Kanauj. Their con- 
temporary was the Gupta King Madhavagupta, 
whose father Mahdsenagupta defeated Susthitavar- 
man, who was probably a contemporary of Avanti- 
varman, and there must have been frequent wars 
between the Maukharis and the Guptas of Magadhal!, 
On the other hand there was also more peaceful re- 
lations between the two families, and two Maukhari 
queens wear names which show that they belonged 
to the family of the Guptas, viz., Harshagupt4, the 
queen of Adityavarman, and Upagupti the queen of 
isvaravarman. If we assume that Adityavarman 
was an ally of Susthitavarman, who was defeated 
by Mahdsenagupta, it is conceivable that Aditya~ 
varman was conciliated in some way by Mahasena- 
gupta, just as Malayaketu in the play is reinstated 


i Cf. Gupta Inscriptions. pp. 14 f. 
13 Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. IT, pp. 212 ff. 
14 Ibidem, Vol. V, pp. 25 ff. 
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in his kingdom by Chandragupta. Hilleb:andt! 2 
has also drawn attention to the fact that Graha- 
varman, the son of Avantivarman. was killed in 
Rajyavardhana’s expedition against the Hinas, and 
he agrees with Dhruva and others in assuming that 
the Mlechchhas mentioned in the bharatavadhkya were 
the Hiitas. Attention has also been drawn to the 
fact that the Mudraradkshasa must have been written 
before the destruction of Pataliputra. because that 
town plays such a great réle inthe play. Now 
this argument would naturally lead to the conclusion 
that Professor Speyer's dating of the play is the 
right one, because Pataliputra ceased to be the 
Magadha, capital at a comparatively early date, and 
in the Mudrdrdkshasa it is throughout treated as the 
natural capital. On the whole, therefore. I am 
inclined to follow the late Professor Speyer with 
regard to the date of the play. The reading Ranti- 
varmad was perhaps introduced on the occasion of a 
later representation 

Professor Jacobi has advocated!’ another dating of 
Visdkhadatta, Heis of opinion that the Mudra- 
rakshasa shows traces of imitation of the poet 
Ratnaikara, who lved under king Avantivarman 
of Kashmir in the 7th century. He also draws 
attention to some striking parallels between details 
in the Mudrérdkshasa and Kalhaca’s description of 
Avantivarman, and atthe hand of the astronomi- 
cal data mentioned in the introduction of the 
play he calculates that it was acted the 
Ind December 860 A. D. Dhruva, on the other 
hand, maintains that Ratndkara has imitated 
Vigakhadatta, and he also draws attention to such 
cases, where the Mudrdrékshasa seems to have 
been imitated by authors older than Ratnakara. It 
is almost impossible to judge about such cases, 
We never know whether there are direct loahs or 
common loans from a third source. The direct 
allusions to the Mudrardkshasa in Indian literature 
mentioned by Dhruva are still less decisive. The 
stanza Pajichatantra (ed., Btihler), ITT, 138 cannot 
be dated. Nor is it possible to come to a decision 
about the date of the Chandakausika, in which 
there is an allusion to the Mudrarakshase. Of 
greater importance is the fact drawn attention to 
by Dhruva that there did not, in the days of 
Avantivarman of Kashmir, exist an independent 
king of Sindh, while the Sindh king is mentioned 
as a mighty ally in the play, and further the way 
in which Visékhadatta mentions the Kashmir king. 
Against such a late dating as suggested by Professor 
Jacobi it is also possible to draw attention to the 
high respect with which the Buddhas are mentioned, 
V,6; to the recurrence of the stanza II, 18 in 
Bharttihari’s Nitisataka 27, in the Patichatantra, and 
in the Vetdlapafichaviméati, where it is probably 
borrowed from the Mudrardkshasa, and to other 


2 ZDMG., xxxix, 131. 


1S Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, p. 251 foot note. 
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minor details, Wilson’s view! that the Mudra- | the first to give us a really critical edition, with 


rakshasa was written in the eleventh or twelfth 
century has now only historical interest. It was 
based on the assumption that the Mlechchhas men- 
tioned in the Lharatavdkya were the Musalmans. 

Who the author of the Mudrdrakshasa was, we 
know not. His name was Visékhadatta, and he was 
the son of the Mahardja Bhaskaradatta, or. accord- 
ing to most manuscripts, Prithu, and the grandson 
of the feudatory (SAmanta) Vatesvaradatta. 

We do not know any of these persons. Wilson!é 
thought it possible that Prithu was identical with 
the Chahamana Prithviradja of Ajmer (12th century), 
but that is of course excluded. Hillebrandt!? seems 
inclined to identify Bhaskaradatta with Harsha’s 
friend king Bhaskaravarman of Kamaripa, Ac- 
cording to the Harshacharita, however, Bhaskara 
varman was the son of Susthiravarman Miigdnka 
and the grandson of Sthiravarman. Now this agrees 
with the information derived from the newly dis- 
covered copper-plate grant of Bhaskaravarman 
which has been brought to light by Padmanitha 
Bhattacharya.!8 We only here learn that Sthiravar- 
man and Susthiravarman are misreadings instead of 
Sthitavarman and Susthitavarman. It is then pro- 
bable that Susthitavarman, the father of Bhiaskara 
varman, was the king defeated by Mahdsenagupta. 
Dr. Fleet’s supposition! that Susthitavarman was 
a Maukhari has hitherto been generally adopted. 
Now that we know of a Susthitavarman whose 
time suits the case, it will be necessary to change 
our opinion. We know that Bhaskaravarman was 
the contemporary of Harsha, who again was a 
contemporary of Madhavagupta. Now it was Mé- 
dhavagupta’s father who defeated Susthitavarman, 
and the Kamaripa king Susthitavarman was the 
father of Bhaskaravarman. There is then a perfect 
accord in the chronology, and there camnot be 
much doubt that Mahdsenagupta’s adversary was 
the Kamaripa king Susthitavarman Sri-Mriganka- 
Now it is tempting to assume some connection 
between the Maukharis and the Kamaripa kings. 
Both dynasties use names formed in the same 
way. It has already been suggested that Avanti- 
varman may have sided with Susthitavarman in his 
war against Mahasenagupta, and the chronology is 
in favour of such a supposition. On the other hand 
it seems impossible to reconcile the genealogy of 
Visékhadatta with that of the Kimartipa kings. 

We cannot therefore say who the author of the 
Mudrarékshasa was though it is highly probable 
that he belongs to the Ganges country and lived in 
the fourth century. We know of no other work by 
him, but the Mudrarakshasa itself has long been 
known and admired. It has also been published 
several times. Professor Hillebrandt however is 


16 J. cs p. 128, 


full materials. To judge from his review of Telangs 
edition*®, his edition was planned more than thirty 
years ago, and the Mudrardkshasa has evidently 
been in his mind during all these years. In 1905 he 
published an edition of all the Prakrit verses,2! and 
now follows the complete edition, with exhaustive 
apparatus criticus and an index of Prakiit words. 


It is an exceedingly careful work Professor 
Hillebrandt has given us. It would have made 
the book still more useful if he had added an index 
of pratikas. It very often happens that we 
have to identify verses, and such indexes are 
extremely useful. Thisis however a minor consi- 
deration, and I prefer to think of all we have got 
in this new edition. 


There are of course many minor details where it is 
possible to have different opinions. Thus I am 
very doubtful about the restoration of the Prakiit 
forms required by the rules of the grammarians. 
This is more especially the case with the Magadhi. 
The Prakrit grammarians are all comparatively late, 
and their rules about Magadhi are probably to some 
extent artificial. Professor Hillebrandt has corrected 
throughout so as to bring the Prdkiits into agree- 
ment with the grammarians, and he has done so in 
an excellent way. It is perhaps the only possible 
thing to do, and in the case of Saurasent and Maha- 
rashirt our knowledge is so far advanced that we 
can do so with some confidence. But it is more diffi- 
cult to be confident in the case of Magadhi, about 
which dialect we are still very unsatisfactorily in- 
formed. The use of a comparatively correct Magadhi 
in the fragments of plays preserved in later inscrip- 
tions does not prove much for the older plays, now 
that we know that the Prakiit grammarians cannot 
be so old as some of us were once inclined to think, 
It is also possible to find individual cases where one 
is inclined to disagree with the editor, Thus I would 
read jduddi and not jduade in the Saurasenf, or else 
I would also read jdnasz instead of jdndsi. I would 
substitute @ and not @ for att when it is short; [ 
would not allow Saurasent in verses, at least not if 
the Maharashtri forms occur in some of the manu- 
scripts ; I would read sunidwit instead of sunddurn, 
p. 13, 1.10; tissd or t4é for tissdé, p. 18, 1. 5, and so 
on. It is possible to disagree about such questions, 
and to think that the editor has erred. But the 
principal thing is that he has given the full mate- 
rials so that we can judge for ourselves in every 
case. And his methods are so sound that we usually 
feel convinced that he is right. Of misprints which 
have not been corrected I have only noted Sindhu- 
shénd for Sindhusénd, p. 140, 1. 6, and karané for 
karéna, p. 177, 1. 5. 

STEN Konow. 


WwW ZDMG., Vol. xxxiv, p. 131. 


—, 


8 See Bijoya, Vol. 1, Calcutta 1320, pp. 625 ff, and Radha Govinda Basak, Dacca Review, 1913,June, 


19 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 15. 


21 Zur Kritik des Mudréraksasa, 
Phil.-hist. Klasse 1905, Heft 4. 


20 ZDMG., Vol. xxiv, pp. 107 £. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE FIRST ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL MISSION TO PATNA, 1620—1621. 
EDITED BY SIR R. C, TEMPLE, BART, 

Prefatory note, 

[I have recently edited volume II. of the Travels of Peter Mundy, 1608-1667, for the 
Hakluyt Society, This volume covers the years 1628-1634 while Peter Mundy was travell- 
ing to and from India in the interests of the English Hast India Company of that date. 

He spent partof the year 1632 in a commercial expedition to Patna, and as he made 
several references to the previous commercial mission of Messrs. Robert Hughes and John 
Parker to that place in 1620-1621, I had reason to examine the whole of the proceedings of 
those two men while there. 

In Appendix D of my volume on Peter Mundy’s Journals, I have given a brief account 
of the work of Hughes and Parker and in Foster’s Hnglish Factories (1618-1621) there is a 
concise account of their doings, But in the course of my enquiries I had to collect together 
and edit allthe original documents left behind, relating to the time spent by Hughes and 
Parker in Patna. They are of considerable value, as illustrating the kind of work the 
pioneers of British enterprise in India had to do, the manner in which they set about it, 
the conditions under which they lived, and the qualities required of such men, It is there- 
fore worth while to reproduce the original correspondence in this Journal, 

Hughes and Parker are exhibited to us as typical commercial pioneers, level-headed 
bargainers, quick to perceive where trading possibilities lay; brave, imperturbable, venture- 
some men, loyal to their employers ; men whom neither difficulties nor dangers daunted, 

Incidentally, the interesting fact came to light that even in those days the value of the 
subsequent great trade in Bengal (tasar, tussore) silks was foreseen and that much trouble 
was taken to introduce theminto European markets, Among other things, Hughes tried 
to send talking mainds to England in 1620, In a letter to his superiors at Agra he writes of 
“a cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas, which wee have bought to bee sent to the 
Company and intreate you carre may bee taken for theire convayence to Surratt,’’] 

I. 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Paina 12 July 1620, Lovinge Frends, Mr. Kerridge etts, After longe expectation and 
no cirtayne newes of Mr. Younge! and his companies aproche neare Agra (the yeare spend- 
inge so fast), it was thought needfull to dispeede mee for Puttana, and havinge accorded 
upon a computed some of monnyes for some presant investment, with bills of exchange 
for 4,000 ru[pees], 1 departed Agra the 5th June and (thankes bee to God) arived here 
in safitye the 3rd presant, havinge bine on the waye 29 dayes, in which I outran 300 
Jehanger courses [JahAngiri kos.| Presantlye upon my arivall I procured acceptance of my 
exchanges, and hope of good payment, theire date beinge expiered ; of whose currant per- 
formance, when received, I shall advise to Agra. | 

I have since my comeinge vizited the Governor Muckrob Con [Mukarrab Khan], whoe. 
seemes wonderous plesant for our arivall here, and was as inquisitive to knowe what goods 
Thad brought with mee ; wherunto I as exactlye answared that at presant I had nothinge, 
but that what futurlye should come fitinge his circare [sarkaér; government; establishment] 


“¢ assist Mr. Hughes in Hogreporepatamia [H4jipur Patna] or where else the ambertees are made.” ‘Foster: 
English Factories in India, 1618-1621, pp. 182, 191. 
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hee should have the first sight of, wherwith hee seemed well contented, and hath given order 
to serche out for a house for-mee, but as yet cannot finde anye convenyent enoughe, yet 
hope shortlye to bee well seated, thoughe I feare not rent free. The Nabobe is desierous 
of some cloth and hydes, for which I have advized to Agra for what theye can spare, or 
maye lye.there unvendable ; also tapestrye, clothe of tishoo [tissue], velvetts, embrodares, 
fethers, or anye other rich commodities to bee gotten, and hath desiered me to write you to 
procure him some from the expected fleete, of which if you may spayer anye, doubtleso theye 
wilbe well sould, and your selves knowe him to bee as free in payinge as in buyinge. 

IT have made some enquirye into the commodityes here to bee procured and by you 
required from England. And first for clothinge (as I have bine enformed, for I have not 
had tyme yet to make anye experiences), the usiall custome of buyinge the amberty? cali- 
coes at Lackhoure [Lakhawar] (which is the pente [peth, penth, market-town] or fayer for 
that commoditye, and is a towne 14 course from this place) is as follows: theye are dalyc 
brought in from the neighboringe gonges [ganj, a village] by the weavers, from whome they 
are bought rawe, of length 13 coveds Jehangery (which is one-fourth longer then the elahye 
[Wahi gaz. 33 in,] of Agra), from which the buycr, of an anticnt custome, teares of 14 or 
2. coveds,’ and soe deliverse them marked to the whitster, whoe detaynes them in 
whitinge-and starchinge about three mounthes, the charge whereof is neare upon 3 ru[pees] 
per courge [score], and the abatements and disturyes [dastiri, commission] in buyinge them 
rawe from the weaveres * per rupye or 25 per cont, In this maner, by reporte, dalye maye 
there bee bought 50,60, and some dayes 100 peeces. Almost in the like nature are theyo 
sould here in Puttanna, beinge likewise brought thonee by the weaveres, but readye whited 
and cured, and the same customes and abatements asin the cuntrye; and by computation 
here maye bee provided within the space of three or four mounthes, soe bought, and of 
the broadest sizes, called zeferconyes [zafar-khani], two or three hundred corge. 

Of sahannes [sahan, fine shecting] and hammomes [Aammam, towelling] theire are but 
fewe at presantin towne, Theye are brought from the lower partes of Bengalla in smalle 
parcells by Puttanes [Pathans]. Other sortes of choutare? cloth are not here to bee gotten, 
unlesse some fewe rahmoutes.! Waat of theise sortes shall come to towne, I shall not slip 
anye oportunitye for theire procuringe, for the yeare is allreadye so farr spent that it will not 
permite anye convenyent investments to bee made at Lackhoure in th’ambertyes rawe, the 
tyme beinge soe shorte for theire dispsed hence, and theye soe tedious in whittinge. 

Of rawe silke of Bengalla I have sent musteres [samples] to Agra, and have entreated, 
after perusiall [inspection], to send them you joyntlye with this my leter. In the paper No. 1 
are two skeynes of the first and second sortes, which is the sortes cheflye by the Companye 
required, and by us provided [at] Agra, which at presant is here to bee bought (wounde 
of into skeynes of a coved longe) for 5} rupees gross the seare of 344 pices weight per seare, 
from whichis abated 17 per cent, kessure [kasar, diminution, discount] and disturye; and 
will falle out net not above 4} rup[ees] the seare of 344 pices weight. In the paper No. 2 
is two skeynes of the third and fourth sortes wee usialye buye in Agra, not wound of aparte, 


i acre eee tema retneen en nee anes emeneememne RAE ameter 
@ Amberty, ambertee ambartree (Hind!, amriti, imrati, amirti imarti), a name applied toa stout cloth 
of N. India, See Travels of Peter Mundy, ed, Temple, IT. 141 n. 


3 The word is chautdh, chautéhd, chautdht, chautdi, lit., four folds, a coarse double-width cotton cloth of 
two lengths. 


* This word clearly means a kind of chauith or wide, coarse cotton cloth, but Iam unable to trace 
it in any vernacular, unless it is a mistranscription for rdwat, rdot, rdwati rdott. 
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for want of tyme, and is here worth at presant, to bee wound of as the former, 44 rup[ees|] 
gross per seare, out of which the prementioned disturye abated, will cost 3 rup[ees] 9 
annyes [ana, anna] net the seare of 34} pices weight per seare, Theise are theire presant 
prizes, betwene which and that wee buye in Agra you will perceave a great diferance in 
price for theise four sortes, to saye, one-third of thé sorte No. 1 and two-thirds of the sorte 
No. 2 hathe cost us together in Agra neare upon 53 rup [ees] net the seare of 30 pices, which 
here halfe on[e] half th’other maye bee bought for about 4 rup[ee]|s net the seare of 344 
pices weight per seare ; and I am promised at about theise rates to have delivered in from 
the silkwynderes 10 or 15 m [aun] ds per mounth, and doubtles a greater quantitye therof 
maye bee procured, but then wee must venture out some monye before hande, which J 
resolve upon, findinge sufitient securitye for performance; and herupon have advised them 
at Agra to desist farther in its investment there, which per computation is at least 35 per 
cent. derer then here it maye hee bought. Serbandy® silke, the best of Mucksoude [Maksida- 
bid Murshidabad] and Sideabaude [Saidabad], from whence theise sortes are wounde of, is 
at presant here worthe 100 rup[ees] gross per maunde of 40 seres per maunde and 34} 
pices per seare, from which is abated the savoye [sawdi, an excess of a fourth] or 25 per 
cent.; soe it rests net worth about 75 rupees per m[au]nde net. The brokeridge as well 
on this as on all other sortes of silke is, by the Nabobes comande, but 5 annes of a rupye 
per cent. from the buyer and 10 annyes from the seller; but the brokeres doe usialye take 
one-half per cent. from the buyer and one per cent. from the seller. For brokeridge of 
clothe theye can clayme nothinge as deue from the buyer, onlye his curtizeye ; but from the 
seller theire right is half a pice per rupye. 

I shall here provide some quiltes of Sutgonge [Satgéon], wrought with yellowe silke, at 
reasonable rates; and have already halfe a score in possession, and am promised more dalye 
as theye come to towne. 

There are some Portingalls at presant in towne, and more are latlye gon for theire 
portes in Bengala; into whose trafige I have made enquirye, and gather that theye usialye 
bringe vendable here all sortes of spices and silke stufes of Chyna, tyne, and some jewelleres 
ware ; in lewe wherof theye transporte course carpets of Junapoore [Jaunpur], ambertyes, 
cagsaes [khdssa] and some silke. The Mogoles [Merchants from Upper India or Persia] and 
Praychaes¢ are here like bees, whose cheefest provisiones are mandyles [mandil, turban- 
cloth], girdells [kamarband], layches [aldcha, wdacha, silk cloth] and doupattas [dopatia] of 
Malda; also a sorte of thine cloth called caymeconyes [kaim-khani]* of Beyhare [Bihar], 
and are much like unto course cassaes, 14 coveds longe and four-fifths of a coved broade, of 
40, 50, and 60 rup[ee]s per courge. Theise are bought for transporte to Lahore, and thence 
for Persia ; samples wherof, and of all other commodityes here to be provided fittinge that 
trade, I purpose to buye some smalle quantityes of eatch for a tryall. And also ambertyes 
is a principall of theire investments, for the compasinge wherof theye bringe hether either 
redy spetya [specie] or exchanges. 

I praye adviz whether th‘ ambertyes you mention to bee provided rawe are ment 
as from the loome, without washinge and starchinge, or to bee whited onlye without 
starche, 





5 Sirbandi, head-winding, evidently a cocoon, the ordinary words for which are koya, pilah. 
-—& Mr, Foster-conjectures that this word is the Sanskrit -prdchya, used like pérbiya to indicate an inhabi» 
tant of countries to the eastward. Ses English Factories in India, 1618-1621, p. 195 2. 
? See Mr. Foster’s note on this kind of cloth, op. cié., loc. ett. 
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The generall transporte of goods from hence to Agra is by Carte, but now in the 
seasone of the raynes the wayes are soe deepe that no Cartes Can passe, and therfore for 
necesitye whatever goeth hence is Jaden onoxen. It wilbe the prime October at soonest 
before the Carts can stir hence, whose freight to Agra is Commonlye 1} and 14 rups. per 
maund and goeth not under lese then 35 dayes. What goods maye here bee provided 
betwixt this and the begininge October shall, God willinge, bee dispeeded hence about that 
tyme, which wilbe the soonest, 

T have written to Agra to dispeed John Banggam with some goods advised for which 
lye unvendable there with the first opertunitye, for that this place will requier an assistant 
or two, for that it promiseth plentye of Commoditye and doubtles will to good purpose bee 
established a factorye, I have also advized for 5 or 6000 rups. more to bee forthwith remit- 
ted hether, for th’ exchange here is cheaper by 14 or 2 per Cent, then there, for th’ intrime 
[am promised at intrest for } per Cent. 

_ At the foote of this my letter you will perceave the presant prizes of sondry Commodi- 
tes as well vendable here, as that here maye bee provided, which with the prescribed I 
entreate you acepte untill future experyence maye Imboulden mee to enlarge. Untill when 
with hartye Commends and prayers for prosperitye in our Joynt affayeres, I take leave and: 
rest, &c.> 

The present valleues of sondry Commodities as well Vendable 
as to bee provided in Puttana, advized to Surat and Agra, 

Broade Clothe good redd, worthe 15 rups. the Jehangir Coved 

Elyphants teeth, the best worth 80 rups. per md. of 40 sers per md. and 33 pices per sr. 

Seamorse [walrus] teeth, worth 10 rups. per seare 37 pices 

Bulgare hydes, worth 18 rups. per payer 

Quick silver, worth 34 rup. per seare 

Vermilion, worth 3% rup, per seare 

Lead, worth 9 rup, per maunde 

Tyne, worth 38 rup, per maunde 

Amber beads, worth 2, 3 and 4 tankes [anka] per rup., 

Corrall, no setled price, but accordinge to its goodnese 

Saffron, worth 16 rup, per seare 

Swords, knives, fine wares, etc., no price Currant 

[The remainder of this list is illegible] 

The Nabobe would faine have 3 or 4 Cases of emptie bottels, He was impertinent 
[importunate] with me and would not bee satisfied but that I had brought some with mee, 
soe that I was Constrayned to give him the 3 small bottels out of my standishe [inkstand, 
bottle-stand]. Hee required many other thinges, which in regard theye are not to bee had 
I here omite, and not havinge elce at presant rest &c,9 

II. 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Paina, 6 August 1620. Good Frends, Mr, Kerridge etts, My last of the 12th last month 
by waye of Agra advized you of my arivall here, and what elce the then poore experience: 
of this place encouradged mee, a Coppye wherof (to avoyde repitition) I send you herewith, 





8 Factory Records, Patna, I., 2-4. 
9 Factory Records, Patna, I. 1, 4, 
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referringe you, and havinge now made some experience of what my formeres gave you 
hopes of, it rests that I advize you therof, 

I have bine dealinge with the weaveres of Lackhoure (Lakhawar) which bringe th’ 
Ambertyes to towne, from whence in smale parcells I have bought about 16 Courge [ko7i, 
score] from 1 to 6 rups. net the peece, and allmost all of the broadest sizes, The raynes 
is some impediment to theire provision, for that the weavers by reson therof Com not to 
towne, as wontedlye, and there are greate store of buyers abroade, which hath somwhat 
inhansed the Commoditye, Also there arelatlye Come up diverse frigitts of Portingalls 
from Sutgonge [Satgéon | whose merchants buye up all theye can laye hand of, If tyme 
would have permited some investments to have bine made in the Country, it had bine the 
best and Cheapest Course to have bought them rawe [undressed] from the weaveres and 
have put them fourthe to whitinge, but the season for theire dispeed hence to Come to you 
tymlye to send this yeare for England is soe neare at hand that this yeare it was impossible 
to get them ready, For the future, if you resolve that quantityes therot be provided it 
wilbe needfull that this place bee furnished with monnye in such season that no tyme bee 
lost, for that theye are teadious in whittinge ; as also it 1s requisite that for what provisions 
shall heare bee made bee at Agra before the raynes to take the first appertunitye for Con- 
veyance with theire goods, which will bothe save Charges and regayne tyme, 

Lackhower afords greate quantityes of fyne clothe, to saye of four, five, six, eight to 
ten rupes per peece, and by bespeakinge them and deliveringe monyes out before hand the 
wveaveres Will make them a full Jehanger coved [Jahangiri covado, cubit] broade, which is 
yeard, halfe quarter [1. ¢., about forty inches] English (which breadth, as theye saye, they 
cannot exceed, to have them close wrought), but of what reasonable lengths wee shall 
desier them, 

For your list of goods required this yeare from Agra, you specifie th’ambertyes to bee 
all Course at or under 2 rups. per peece, Wherefore in your first praye advize how you 
stand afected to thefyne, Theire breadth are generallye neare upon an elahy [wddhi], 
coved and broader then your narowe batftas of Baroche [Broach]. 

Of Sahannes theire come none to towne, Diverse boates are shortlye expected from 
the lower partes of Bengalla, which by reporte bringe quantitye. Ihave bought for 400 
rupes in tusser stufes of Bengalla,19 of halfe silke, halfe cotten ; and of Bicuntpoore layches 
[Baikanthpur aléchah about 16 courge at 12, 10 and 16 rupes per courge, Theye are 51. 
coveds longe and somwhat more then 3 broade, some patternes wherof I send you herwith, 
Theye are fitt lenghets for petticotes, cheape, and doubtles will sellin England to good 
profitt, Theye are made five course hence, infinite quantityes, and are generallye bought 
up by the Mogolles for Persia; by bespekinge them (if theye give Content) wee maye have 
them made of what lenghets and breadthes wee shall desier, 

With my former I sent you musteres [samples] of Bengalla silke and theire prices, since 
which [have made further serche therinto and herwith send you other samples by mee 
wounde of from the Serbandy [cocoon], of which I bought a maunde for a triall, and wound 
it of into seavene severall sortes, wherby I finde that theise 4, to saye the second, third, 
fourth and fifthe will stand us in about 43 rups, net the seare of 344 pice with all Charges 
of wyndinge it of defrayed; and the 3 other sortes, to saye the first, sixth and seaventh, 
rated at worthe here at present to bee sould for readye monnye, the first at 43% rup. per 
seare, the 6th at 14 rups. per seare, and the 7that 22 rups, per seare; soe that the Chea- 


10 Tasar, a coarse silk. See ante, vol. xxix. pp. 339 f. . 
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pest and surest dealinge is to buye the serbundye and wynde it of my selfe and theron have 
resolved, havinge bought about 6 mds. more, And at present have thirty men at worke 
theron, purposinge to increase them to a hundred, and if you aprove therof and the price 
(which is 4 cheaper then in Agra) I may have two or three hundred silkwinderes to worke 
in the house all the yeare, wherof I praye advize your oppiniones, for to buye it from the 
Cottewalle [kotw%l, naw4b’s agent] it will cost + or3of arupy dearer, and yet not soe 
good stufe ; and the first 6th and 7th sortes, beinge sent hence to Agra, will sell here for 20 
p2r Cent. more then it is worthe heare, which Course will much ease the price of the rest. 
And I purpo3e also to dye and drese soms of the Course sortes into sleave [floss] silke 
ani send you to bee sent for England assamples. It will wast the } in the dresinge, and 
ths Charge herof be about ;); of arupye the seare and will not standin above 24 rup. per 
sere readye drest. 

I have taken a house in the greate bazare, neare unto the Cutwalls choutrye [chouliry, 
chabitré, office]; the rent 62 rupes per month. I have not herde from Agra since my de- 
parture thence, but expect John Banggam with some goods and monneyes formerlye advized 
for. Halfe my former exchange are runn out, And I hope to have the remaynder speedilye - 
invested in Ambertyes, of which commoditye the partes about Lackhoure afords such 
quantitye that (by th2 weaveres reportes) daly 1,000 peeces are taken from their loomes ; 
and without question you maye have 50,000 rupes yearlye invested therin if you aprove of 
the said sortes, Your order wherin and in the silke provisions for the aprochinge yeare I 
shall expecte. And not havinge elce at present, &c. &c. 


rup. an, 
The Verourd [bardward] or proportion wound of from a sere of serbandy 
raw silke, containing 34$ pices weight the sere: wounde of into seven 
severall sortes, and Cost net .., 00 ww. awe teee  2 00 
more for the Charge of wyndinge it of se 
rup. an. 
8} pices wt. waste or losse in the wyndinge it of rated at .., 00 00 
64 pices wt. shekesty12 or the 7th sorte at 144 anns. per sere is 00 032 
4 pice wt. Cattaway13 or the 6th sorte at 14 rups. per sere is 00 024 
2% pice wt. Gird! or the first sorte at 4% rup. the sere is. , 00 063 
123 pice wt. of the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th sorts (of fuich this foslossdt is the 
sample) rated at 4} rup. net per sere 01 094 
344 pice wt. rated together and costs rup. net 02 0, 


and is‘asit is worth here at presant, about which price, within +4; more or lesse the 


seare, quantityes maye bee provided wound of acordinge to this sample and of the 
lenghths of theise skeynes.15 


eee 


il The O. H. D. defines sleave-silk as silk thread capable of being separated into smaller filaments for 
use in embroidery ; floss silk, 


2 Shikasta, broken, irregular (threads). 
3 Katwat, imperfect, discoloured. 

14 Gird, round, 4, e., even quality. 

~ Factory Records, Patna, I., 4-6. - 
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- III - 
- Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 

Paina, 3 September 1620. Kinde Frends, Mr. Fettiplace, etts. After longe expectation 
and desier to here from you, Yesterdaye I received yours of the Oth August... ... 

I perceave that you take notice of what I writt Concerninge the provision of Amberty 
Callicoes and your opyniones jump with what I have bine latlye large unto you Concerninge 
that Commoditye in theire future investments to bee made at Lackhoure. I once thought, 
and indeed fullye purposed to have made some small tryall there this yeare, but meanes and 
menes promises faylinge kept mee from them spight of my teethe [in spite of my efforts]. 
Howsoever, I doubt not but to have the monnyes you now sent Imployed therin here in 
Puttana tyme enough to bee dispeeded hence by the begininge of th’ensuinge mounthe and 
these with the cost of my provision to bee with you in Agra by the prime November, 
whereof more hereatter. 

You have discouraged mee in the silke provisions of which I had and yet have [great] 
hopes to doe much good therin, of which I sent you second samples [hence the] 6th August, 
and therin was large of the setled Course I have taken for providing in the Condition required 
by the Companye, and I am suer at Cheaper rates then theye aprove of, to send fourthwith 
what quantitye possiblye maye bee procured, which imbouldned mee the rather therin, so 
that Ihave encreased my Cor Conna [karkhana, workshop]to almost a hundred workmen, but 
here will stop untill I here further from Surrat, I have delivered them mony out before- 
band,which now can hardly bee recalled, and therfore they must worke it out; 10 or ]2 mds, 
serbandyes wilbe the most I shall wynde of for this yeare, which will not bee much, yet I hope 
such a sample as shall Confirme its future provision, its price beinge Considered; neither(I am 
sure) were theye at Surrat Ignorant of its price in Agra when in their letter, which arrived 
a litell before my departure, theye desiered what quantitye possible might be procured this. 
yeare, 1 have bine large unto them therof, and expecte theire order for the future, My last 
samples I hope you have sent them, 

For quilts of Sutgonge I have not exceeded above a dozen, nor shall not ad therunto 
manye more, unlesse such as promise good Content. Th [ose| alreadye Lought I have trymed 
up with silke fringe, tassells, etts, and lyned them parte with tafetye, parte with Tessur 
(tasar, tussore]. what goods I have ina redinesse I am packinge to regayne tyme. I 
perceave at what rates your exchange runns, which is much lower then here. I ofered 4 per 
Cent. to‘have taken up some smalle matter of Byrumdas Chebill Sansye [Bhairon Das 
Chibill4 Shah] ,but could not procure it, soe that you maye thanke Shame[Shyam, Sham | for 
his Cassmana[khdsnama, letter of introduction], thoughe his letter of Creditt was of no 
Validitye. I have not to doe with Pragdas[Prag Das|his sonne, havinge long since cleared 
with him. He is almost Crackte[bankrupt] theire havinge latlye Come hondyes Thundi, 
bill of exchange, chequejon him for a lack of rupes,and reporte of his fathers troubles in 
Agra. In your occasiones to remitt monyes by exchange, you maye bee bould to deale with 
Chamseyes [Chandsahai Shah’s**] sonne, whose father is the Currant dealler [generally accepted 
agent] of Puttana. 

The Ambertyes you mention to bee provided browne [unbleached] must of necessitye 
bee refered until the next yeare, and then(as you saye) theye must bee washt out of theire 





a 
16 See infra, letter of 3 March 1621 where this name is given in full as ‘“Chaunseyshaw’’, Chandsahat 
Shéh: : : re 
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mandye;27 or elce hapilye theye will rott before they arive in England, which Course I all 
waise endevored to take and shallendevor my utmost therin, and in all other sortes of that 
clothe accordinge to your direction, bothe for its length, breadth, starch and close workinge. 

Tt seemes Mr. Younge and his Companye arived with youin safitye, and since have 
bine dispatched for Lahore. I expected Mr, Banggam to my assistance, in whose roome 
you mention Mr, Parker to bee longe since dispeeded and with him the goods I advized 
for, of whose aproche I yet here no newes. When hee cometh I shall take notice of the 
partikulers, which wilbe wellcome to our Governor, whoe hath bine and is in expecte of 
some toyes aswell as rich Commodityes, After Mr, Parkers arivall and receypte of your 
Invoyce and examination of the goods, I shall give you Creddit, as well for them as for 
the 200 rups. delivered for theire expence on the waye, and shall expecte more monnyes 
forthwith to bee remitted to keepe us still in action, wherof I praye consider and what it 
is to gayne oportunitye. Andso much in answer to the perticulers of your letter now 
received, wherof I may conclud for ought Ihave done since my last, Upon the arivall of 
Mr. Parker I shall enlarge, or in th’intryme, if necessitye requier. Untill when, with a 
hartye Commend &, I have enquired after spicknard, but at present here is none for our 
turnes. It comes out of the Northe Cuntry in the could wether and will not bee here to be 
gottene this 2 or 3 mounthes at the soonest." 

IV, 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Patna 4 Sepiember 1620. [Identical in substance with the letter of 3 Sept. to Agra, 
The following are additions]. I yet here no newes [of Mr, Parker] althoughe hee hath bine a 
mounth on the waye, nor shall not expecte him yet this 10 dayes for that the countryes are 
so overflowne that I feare his Carte with much dificultye will finde passadge. What goods 
hee bringes will come to late for theire proceed to bee this yeare invested, 

I praye remember our governor with what fyne goods and toyes you maye spare of 
what you expecte in this fleete. Hee is verye ernest with mee to procure him some, And J. 
have promised to write you in his behalfe, Hee groweth rich, and no feare but that he will 
paye well and a good price. }° " 

Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 

Patna 14 September 1620. Mr. Fettiplace etts, My last was of the 3d presant by a 
sherafes [sarraf, money-changer]convayence which advized you of the receypt of yours of 
the 9th August and therwith the second bills of exchange for 2500 rups, of theire acceptance 
and what elce that instant required, since when, I praye take notice. This your expresse 
came hether the 10th presant by whome I received yours of the 23th August, and therwith 
bills for 2500 rups. more, and the second bill for parte of the 3000 sent before, all which are 
well accepted and no feare but of Current payment. About 2000 rups. of the first exchange 
I have already received, as having occasion therof before it was dewe, The remaynder within 
this daye or two wilbe also received, of which ther is no feare. 

I tak: notice of Pragdas his breakinge [bankruptcy],thoughe I hope it’s no damadge to 
us. Lam suer I have sondrye tymes advized you of my clearinge with his sonne here for those 
exchanges I brought on him, which I hope is sufitient to cleare that doubte and assure your 

selves I shall not bee backward in receavinge in the monye of theise exchanges when dewe 


Mand, manr, mandé, ménré, mandi, manri, any greasy dirt, also used for starch. 
18 Factory Records, Patna, I.,6-7. ” Factory Records, Patna, I, 8-9, 
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Two dayes since came hether one of Mr. Parkers servants, whoe brought mee a, letter 
from him dated in Aughmull surraye[Amwakanth4]2° 2 dayes Journye shorte of Bannarse 
[Benares]. Hee writt mee littell save his troubles on the waye, and the damadge the goods 
have susteynde by the raynes etts., which in 2 or 3 dayes more I shall expecte him with his 
letter. Hee sent mee the first bills (which nowe are of no Importe) as also the Invoyce of 
what goods you have sent by him, for which when received (and what moneyes elce 
received from you) I shall give your Account Credditt. 2 

.T take notice of the clause in the Surratt letter, and doe endeavor my utmost for 
provision of Ambertrees and what elce maye give content, and doubt not but to have 
what monyes you have remitted mee wholye invested by the fyne [end] of this presant 
mounthe, neither shall I omitt the first opertunitye for theire dispatche hence to bee with 
you with what expedition possible, I have detayned your bearer the longer in hope 
Mr, Parker would have arived, that therby I mought have had wherwith to have bine larger, 
but therof now uncirtayne, I thought best to dispeed him, for that you earnestlie requier 
advice of the Exchanges receypte and acceptance which is as prescribed, wherunto I have 
not aughte elce materiall to add save my hartye commend &c.*1 

VI. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to The Agra Factory. 

Patna, the 6th October 1420.22 Very good Frends Mr. Fetiplace etts. Our last unto you 
was of the 14th September by retorne of your expresse which brought your last bills of ex- 
change. Therin wee advized you of theire acceptance and now intreate you take notice that 
wee have founde satisfaction bothe for those and all your formers, save only a rest of Champ- 
seyes [Chandsahai Shah] which as yet is scarce dewe, and may bee about 600 rups, Ina 
postscripte of our last 23 wee also advized you of the then presant arivall here of John Par- 
ker with the goods mentioned in your Invoyce sent therwith, which havinge examined, wee 
finde to fall out Just in quantitye, thoughe in quality they were somwhat damnified on the 
waye by reason of th’extremitye of fowle wether theye met in theire passadge. Yet 
the most parte therof, to saye the broadcloth, kersyes, hydes, swords, and small wares wee 
have delivered into the Nabobs Circare[sarkaér, court, establishment] and theye have past his 
view, but as yet wee have not founde leasure to come toa price for them. Our quicksilver 
wee have sould (but not delivered) for 44 rups. per seare of 374 pice weight bnt have not 
bine offered for our Amber beads above 10 rups. the seare of 14 pice the seare, wherefore 
detayne it in hope of a better market. 

Wee have finished our provisiones for this yeare,which consist of 1975 peeces Ambertyes, 
60 pes. sahannes and hammomes, 12 courge of Tussres 22 quilts of Sutgonge [16 Courge 14 
pes. Bicuntpore Layches (Baikunthpur alachah, silk cloth)?+ ] 2704 seres Bengall silke [600 
rupes in Malda wares for Persia], besides diverse other goods for samples, of all which wee have 
sent you an ampell Invoyce hereinclosed, wherunto for theire pertickuler cost refer you. The 
totall wherof Amounts to 7500 rups., and our remaynes in Cashe, silke wrought, etis. may 
bee about 1200 rups. The rest of your monye remitted is disbursed in Charges etts. 

(Bengal Atlas now represented by Amwakantha (Indian Atlas). 4. Factory Records, Patna, I, 9. 
#2 A letter of the same purport was also written to Surat on this date. It contains some slight 


additions, These have been added to the Agra letter and placed between square brackets. 
23 Not extant, 24 Added from the letter to Surat which is omitted. 
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The forementioned goods is all packed in 26 balles laden on 4 Cartes and was dispeeded 
hence under the conduct of 10 servants the 4th presant, whoe by agreement are to bee with 
you in Agra within 30 dayes, to saye by the second November. The transporte hence of 
the goods to Agra hathe cost us [somethinge more then the ordinarye freight hence, to saye]25 
2 rups. the Jehangermaund.?* Theye contayne in all 81 maunds, for which wee have paid 
the Carters here 153 rups. and have delivered them our bills on you for 8 rups. more, which 
wee intreate you paye them, if theye arive with you within theire tyme lymited, otherwise 
detayne it, for theye not acomplishinge with us accordinge to agreement theye are to have 
but 14 rups.27 the maunde, the price now cut [reduced] of the Caravan which goeth in 40 
dayes. Qf theire performance wee praye advize us, that accordinglye, if theye faile, wee 
maye have redresse here from the owners and theire suertyes. 

The balle of silke no. G. consisteth of Girde, Cattawaye and shekesty, which wee send 
you purposlye to sellin Agra. The rest is allfor England, of which ther is a small bale of 
sleave silke [packed up withthe cannister of Lignome alloes] ,28 drest from the Cuttaway and 
shekestye and dyed into severall Colleres,a sample wherof wee send you by this bearer 
and is all Cuttaway, save theskeyne of watchet[pale blue] which is shekestye. The crimson 
is died in Lack and all the rest of the Colleres Carrarye [kardri, fast, ingrain]. After your 
perusiall, if you please, you maye send it with the goods to Surrat for theire view. 

Wee have delivered into the hand of our servant Dyalla [Dy4la] 15 rups. to defraye the 
charge of the goods on the waye, wherof wee charge you, Wee had sent Abdel Caryme 

[’Abdu’l-Karim] with the Cartes but that hee is lefte sicke at Lackhoure, where Mr. 
Parker hath bine since his cominge and invested about 1000 rups. there amongst the weavers 
in white clothe ; also 25 ps. browne (as from the loome) wee have sent to Surrat for samples. 
[Packt up with the rawe Ambertyes have wee sent 8 peeces Camsukes [kam-sikha, un- 
finished cloth]whited onlye without starch and 10 ps. with starch, all provided at 
Lackhoure]. 25 

Wee have paid our servants which went with the goods 44 rups. per pee. [tapiece] for 
theire Journye. Wee entreat you retorne Dyalla with the newes of theire arivall, and when 
you conceave them to aproche neare, send out one to meete them... ... 

Wee expecte nc more monye for this yeare past, for a tymlye dispatche hath left us 
somthinge in Cash which, with the proceed of our goods, wee purpose to begine our provisone 
in the rawe clothe of Lackhoure in the ensuinge yeare ... The silke wound of [off] you will 
perceave to falle out in price as formerlye advized and by us expected, For its future provi- 
sion wee shall not bee over hastye, onlye worke out our monye delivered the silkewinders, 
wherin their can bee no losse but gayne in its present sayle here .,,Here hath bine nothinge 
as yet efected save investments ... Wee intreate you deliver Abdell Carymes wyfe 4 rups, 
more ... With our goods wee have sent a cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas [maina], 
which wee have bought to bee sent to the Company, and intreate you carre maye bee taken 
for theire convayence to Surratt. At the foote of our Invoyce you will perceave theire 


cost, [also a muster (sample) of Lignome alloes of which here is quantitye, and cost 13 rups, 
the seare of 33 pices weight] .2s 





Sa a eee 
25 added from the letter to Surat. 


*6 The Jahangirt man, the royal man, was rather heavier than the commercial ‘mad? 
623lbs. in Mundy's time. See Travels, ed, Temple, II. 237. 

at The letter to Surat says they were to forfeit 3 of their freight if th 

added from the letter to Surat. 


» and weighed 


ey exceeded the limited time, 
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For what goods lye by you ded, if you send them hether, doubtless theye will finde 
good sayle. The bone lace?9 is so well licked that the Nabobe requieres all the rest, which 
wee entreate you send by the first conveyence, with what sword blades, knives, etts. you 
can spare”?, 

VIL, 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 
Paina, 31 October 1620. Mr. Kerridge, etts. Our last unto you was of the 6th 


presant . . . Since the dispeed hence of our goods wee have sould into the Nabobs 
Circare allmost all the goods sent to us from Agra, viz. . . . brocade cloth 
redds . .. greene . . . yellowe . . . Bulgare hydes . . . Cerseyes . , 


besides diverse other brayed [damaged, tarnished] wares to good profitt, in all for 
2400 rups. for which wee have got out a Berate [bardé, order for payment], and are in 
speedye expectation for our monyes, which once received I purpose for Lackhoure, whether 
Mr. Parker is gon before with 900 rups. to make enterance into the rawe Ambertyes, the 
tyme beinge now principall good for theire provision and no buyers alreade. We intend 
provision of none but the broadest sizes and are promised of a full Coved broade which 
comes littell shorte of an Englishe elle. Wee shall expecte your order what sortes and 
quantityes therof to bee provided for th’ ensuinge yeare as also for other Commodities this 
place may aforde. And for that tyme is pretious and the whitinge of th’Ambertyes teadious, 
wee purpose out of hand to invest all the monnyes wee have in that Commoditye, and for 
the future will expecte from you or Agra. Our provisions of silke wee have almost let 
falle, untill wee here how you aprove therof, Diverse letters have wee written you since 
our Comminge into theise partes, answare unto none wherof have wee received, but live 
in hopes.®4 
| Vil, 

Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory, 

Patna, 11 November 1620, Lovinge Frends, Mr. Kerridge, etts. It is not manye 
dayes past since I received yours of the 5th September, answere to myne from hence of the 
12th July . . . By what I then writt you concirninge provisions of Amberty Callicoes, 
you rightlye aprehende the quantity to bee but small, I had that information but from 
reporte, which since hath not proved much contrary. Here in Puttana where buyinge them 
at the best hand, to saye from the weavers which bringe them readye whited to towne in 

small parcells, I could not with all my endeavors atayne to above a thousand peeces, where- 
fore was foursed for the presant to make up our Investments of that Commoditye partlye 
bought in Lackhoure and partlye from other marchants who bought them there rawe and 
whited them themselves, which Course tyme would not permitt us to take, comming 
hether soe late in the yeare, and wee perceaved for what the weavers bringe readye to towne 
is onlye to serve the Bazare, And merchants that make theire provisions abroade will 
not sell here for halfe a savoye [sawii]°? profitt, but transporte them for Agra, Lahore, 
etts. where they make a far greater gayne, So that it isthe extraordinarye profitt which 
‘induceth merchants to furnishe Agra with that Commoditye, from whence doubtles you 
wilbe this yeare suplyed with a good quantity, in that wee understand theye have 





29 Bobbin lace, usually of linen thread, See 0. H, D., , v, Bone-lace. 
80 Factory Records, Patna, I., 10-11. 31 Factory Records, Patna, I., 13. 
8 sawdt means 13, 4. ¢., 1 or 25 p.c. profit. So “halfe, a savoye” would mean § or 124 p. « profit. | 
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bought all came to hand, though question at what rates, as havinge not herde of theire 
bargayne. Those I provided here, bought from the weaveres, was accordinge to custom 
ef the buzare, bothe for price and allowance, which is asavoye percent . . . and 
makes 20 per cent. difference or abaitment, to saye, for 100 rupes gross wee payed 80 
net,33 which isthe 4 aneys or 4, distury [dastiri, discount]. . . . Now for the future 
provision of rawe Ambertyes at Lackhoure (which must bee our Course if you intend anye 
greate investments therin), theye are bought thero in Infinite quantityes browne from the 
weavers, and of all sizes and prizes, of which there is 3 sorts, viz,, rasseyes [raza?]*" zeffer 
conyes [zafar-khani] and Jehngeres [jahdangirt], The rasis are generallye course narowe 
bredthe, of about our halfe Jehanger Coved Broade, and fewe or none above 2 rupees net 
the peece. The Zefferconyes are 4 or at most | broader then those from 1} to 6 rup, tho net 
peece. And the Jehangers the broadest of the 3 sortes, whereof som arc a full Jehanger 
Coved, but those very fewe, fine, and high prized, from 3 to 12 rups. net per peece. In 
lengehts these are about 13 coveds and therin litell diference betwene either of the sortes, 
And theise are all the sortes of Ambertyes Lackhoure yeldeth, of which if you intend 
provisions in all of them, 20000 peeces maye yearlye bee provided browne, but then wee 
must have the yeare and meanes beforehand to bee perpeatually docinge therin for that 
their whitiuge (as formerly advized you) is exceedinge teadious and troublesome, thoughe 
put forth as bought, and theire charge in cureinge them more or lesso, accordinge to their 
finenes and breadth, some 24 some 3, and somo 34 rups. per courge, besides sope cits. But 
herin maye bee hothe some tyme and charges gayned if you aprove to have some of them 
caumsoucks [kam-siikha, unfinished] and onlye washt out of theire grease or mandye 
[mandi] and no starche ; but to send them you rawe as from the loome, wee are cirtaynlye 
perswaded theire thred will rott before theye come to your hands (and therforo intreate 
your exprese order therin), and was the principall resone wee sent you so fewe this yeare, 
which were only 25 peeces for samples; wherby you might judge of the cloth, beinge rawe, 
and know it’s lenghe, breadth and vallue, all which it selfe expresseth. The disturies 
[dastiri, discount] in buyinge it browne at Lackhoure is as the merchant mukes it. Some 
cut of[f]a savoye [25 p.c.] some halfo a savoye [124 p.c.], some a rupeye per pecce, 
and some buye it for nett, which is all to one efecte, for what allowance soever you deducte 
it is inhaunced in the price, and therfore no setled custom, everye one acordinge to 
his fansye, The custome of tearinge of the reza [reza, scrap or fragment] from the longth 
of the browne amberty is more benifitiall to the merchant here, by its sayle aparte, then 
the length of the remaynder can advantage by its seeminge fyner, and is at least ten per 
cent. ;35 which in theire gaynes theye accompt not of, but allot it to the defrayinge theire 
charges and curinge of the rest; which custom wee neither have nor purpose to follow, 
but to white the intier pece as bought from the loome. Theye are not all of one exacte 
length, but some come out shorter then others by a coved, and generalye mayo bee 
13 coveds Jehanger longe, or of Puttanna, betwene which and the coved of Lackhoure is 
Se a 


43 They paid, however, Rs. 5 too much, Discount of a sawd? would be 25 pc. not 20p.c. This is 
shown by the statement “ which is 4 aneys or <6 distury,”’ 2, ¢., 4 annas in the rupee ong discount=25 p., ec, 


* Four aneys or5.’ is also interesting as showing that the rupee of account in Patna in c. 1620 was of 
16 annas and not of 12 as usual in Bengal at that period. 
4 Razdi, ordinarily a quilt, coverlet ; here applied to narrow breadth cloth, 


35 This statement means that the reza was usually 10 p. ¢. of the whole piece and constituted a species 
of discount, like our own 18 to the baker's dozen,’ 
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some small diferance, the country coved beinge the longer by allmost a giery [girih, dy 
of a gaz] or #4. In buying the browne cloth the buyer payeth no brokeridge ; but in 
the sayle of the clothe the brokeres inhanceth five pices in eatche peece of what price 
soever : wherof the brokeres share two pices, two pices the Governor or Shekdare [shikdar, 
revenue officer] of the prigony [pargana, district] and one pice they retorne back to the 
merchant; which custome is very large, and wee shall endevor if possible to reduce it to 
lesse, And this is as much as I can advize you bothe for quantitye and Custome for 
buyinge the Ambertyes either here in Puttana or at Lackhoure. 


What I was enformed concerninge the provision here of Bengalla silke, wounde of as 
our masters requiered, my letter of the 6th August acirtayned you bothe for price and 
quantitye, with which J sent you [thereof] musteres and advized you of the constant course I 
had taken for it’s provision at the best hand, but our frends at Agra upon your advice 
unto them not to proceed further in that investment wholye discouraged mee which was 
th’ occasion I almost let f[all my] determined purpose therin, yet with the rest of our 
goods have sent you a good sampell, which both for goodnes and price you will perceave 
to exceed what hath bin provided in Agra, the diference of them advized you; so that 
it cannot but prove a profitable commoditye in England, and for the future if you shall 
determine on anye greate provisions to be made therin, I cannot prescribe or advize of o 
better course to attayne quantitye therof at cheape rates then for our selves to buye the 
silke rawe, as it comes in serbandy [cocoon] from Bengalla, and wynde it of here in 
Puttanna into the condition the Companye ayme at; and in that nature have now sent 
you from hence but hope at somewhat better ratte then that was, for that the serbandy is 
latlye much fallene in price, of which sortes fittinge England I can acirtayne you the 
provision of 30 mds. per mounth, which as yet is the most I dare afirm to, and that will 
requier a good some of monye to keepe us Continually in Imployment, and if but 
300 maunds per Anno at 4 rupes the seare of 33} pice weight (at which price wee maye 
without doubt furnishe you from hence) will requier at Leaste 50000 rups. for it’s perfor- 
mance, wheron I leave you to conclude and determine. And if you shall desier sleave 
silke of the best and principall sorte, it will cost us drest and died unto severall Colleres 
4 rups. net the seare of 334 pices weight. What wee now sent for a sample was drest from 
the coursest sortes of the serbandy silke, which is much inferior in goodnes to what maye 
here be provided in quantitye. And thuse have you my opynion and advice of the two. 
mayne propes which must uphould this a factory, and theye not to be provided in anye 
quantityes without a continuall residence. 

For other sortes of callico cloth, as sahanes and hammomes, wee perceave them not 
to bee brought hether in anye greate quantities, but a continuance here maye doubtles 
provide some, but to what nomber I cannot saye. For tusser stufes, 40 or 50 corge yerlye, 
And wares for Persia (of which wee have sent you some sampels) greate quantities of all 
sortes; 100,000 rupes speedilye employed therin. Lignom aloes, also good quantitye, 
wherof likwise wee sent a sampell of the ordinarye sorte knowne here by the name of 
simmulye [samaleh]3¢ . . . Of this commoditye there is here of diverse sortes snd 


prizes from 20 rupes per maunde to 40 and 50 rupes per seare, 





% Watt, Dict, of Econonvic Products, s. v. Aquilaria Agallocha, gives the three kinds of this wood as 
gharké (the heaviest), nim gharkt or samaleh-i-a’ld, and samaleh (the lightest or commonest sort.) 
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The Caymeconyes [kaim-khaéni] of Beyhare [Bihar] J] with you acord to bee a 
commoditye fitter for Persia then England, yet as fit for Barbary or Turkey as anye other 
place, 

Of Sutgonge quilts wee sent you this yeare apack . . . and all of them bought at 
such reasonable rates that wee expecte good muzera*’ for them from the Companye. 
Theye are not made here, but brought from the bottom of Bengala . . . Other sortes 
of quiltes are not here to bee gotten of any kinde. 

The transporte of our goods from hence to Agra at 1} rups. per maund is no clearer 
then usialye all men paye for theire goods which goeth in Carravan and are 40 dayes on the 
waye. « . » 

In our last wee advized you of the saile of some goods into the Nabobs Circare and to 
what vallue theye amounted. Since which wee have reccived parte of the monyes and 
hope within 2 or3 dayes to cleare that busines. The poore rest of our Cash hath since 
bine invested at Lackhowre in the broadest sorts of raw Ambertyes; and they all delivered 
out to whittinge. Wee have bought about half a score maunds serbandy silke and are 
agayne setinge a foote its wyndinge of, and want but means to goe throughe for some 
good quantitye of that Commoditye and our country provisiones of browne Ambertyes, 
both which is now to bee efected to good advantage. And therefore if suplye in som good 
some arive not from Agra the sooner, wee shall cndevor what possible on Credditt, beinge 
sorye for [? to lose] the least opertunitye which promiseth advantage. 

If your encouragement from Persia shall induce you to enorder provisiones of Banarse 
mandiles [mandil] it is from hence but a step thether, where doubtles wee may furnishe 
you with more varietye and at farr better rattcs then Agra can aforde. And so intreatinge 
your speedye order for what quantitye goods you shall requier from hence and meanes for 
their accomplishinge &c,38 

IX. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Honnorable Company. 

Paina, 30th November 1620, Right Honnorable : Our humble dewtyes promised etts. 
Your Worships in your last yeares letters dated the 15th February and 6th March, 16/8 
[1619], sent by the Charles, Ruby and Dyamond, earmestly requiringe quantity of 
commodityes fittinge England, and theire provisiones to bee made in such places as give 
best hopes, as well for attayninge quantitye as also for theire procuringe to best advantage for 
price, condition ettc., amongst sondrye other newe,imployments thought on by the 
President and Councell in Surratt, after dispeede of the Lyon the last yeare for Hngland, 
theye enordered some experience to bee made in the partes of Bengalla, for that by reporte 
it promised good store of callico clothinge, rawe silke, ettc., the commodities by your 
Worships most desiered ; for which cause theye appoynted Robert Hughes to bee sent 
from the Agra factory to Puttanna, the chefest marte towne of all Bengala, apoynting him 
likewise an assistant then in Surratt, but afterwards sent up for Agra in companye of 
Robert Younge ; whoe beinge longe detayned in Ahmadavad, for want of company wherwith 
to proceed for Agra, spent a greate parte of the yeare there ; wherof wee havinge notice in 

a a a ia ce a eee tee pe wo 

7 The word is apparently P.‘ mazra,’ lit, a place of seed produce : hence used mistakenly by this 

writer in the sense of produce, profit, 3 Factory Records, Patna, I., 13-16, 
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Agra, the tyme spendinge so fast, and the waye betwene Puttanna and Agra somwhat 
teadious, it was thouzht requisite to dispeede Robert Hughes before and th’ assistant to. 
followe him upon advice of the necesitye. And havinge acorded upon a computent some 
of monnyes for some presant trialls, with bills of exchange importinge 4000 ruppes, hee. 
departed Agra the 5th June, and after 29 dayes travell arived here in Puttanna the 3d July, 
where havinge procured acceptance of his exchanges, and made some inquisition into 
the hoped good here to bee efected, and upon good information beinge acirtayned that 
this place to good purpose might bee established a factory, hee fourthwith advized Surrat 
and Agra therof, and intreted the sendinge his assistant and by him some English goods 
which in Agra laye unvendable, with more suplye of monyes, to proceede in provision 
of what goods might posiblye bee compased tymelye to be sent hence this yeare for Surrat 
and England ; of which advize and information the Agra factors approved, and in place of 
John Bangam, which was proceeded with Robert Younge for Lahore, theye sent hether 
John Parker, and by him the goods advized for, whoe came hether about the midst of 
September; before and since whose arivall what wee have efected in our provisions, ettc., 
we will preceed to give Your Worships notice. [Here follows a list of the goods provided 
at Patna for which see previous letters], All which goods weare dispeeded hence for Agra the 
4th October, exceedinge well packed and fenced with wrappers, cotton woll, waxcloth, and 
what elce requisite for theire preservation both by land and sea. 





The severall stufes now sent you . . . if theye give Content and prove vendable in 
England, greate quantityes therof maye yearlye here bee provided, as likewise the quilts 
wrought with yellowe silke, fethers, and Lignom Alloes, which are all but for tryall ; and 
therefore the two mayne propes which must uphould this a factory is Amberty Callicoes 
and rawe silke, neither wherof are to be provided in anye quantityes without a continuall 
residence, for that theye requier great tyme, carre, and dilligence, th’ one in the procuringe 
them whitted, and th’ other in it’s wyndinge of, and maye not be efected to anye 
purpose under a yeares tyme, wherof wee have bine large to Surratt, and expect theire 
resolutions how to proceede. . . . | 

The Portingalls of late yeares have had a trade here in Puttana, cominge up with 
theire friggitts from the bottom of Bengalla, where theye have two porttes, th’ one 
called Gollye [Higli], and th’ other Pieppullye [Pipli], and therin are licenced by this 
kinge to inhabitt. Gollye is theire cheefest porte, where theye are in greate multitudes, 
and have yearlye shippinge both from Mallacka and Cochine. The commodities theye 
usiallye bringe up hether is for the most part tyne, spices, and China wares, in lewe wherof 
theye transporte ambertye callicoes, carpets, and all sortes of thine cloth, which theye 
die into redds purposelye for saile to the sothwards. This cittye stands upon the river 
Ganges, whose swifte currant transportes theire friggitts with such dexteritye that in five 
or six dayes theye usiallye go hence to theire portes, but in repairinge up agayne spend 
thrice the tyme.*! 

(To be continued.) 





— 


99 Factory Records, Paina, I., 16-18. Certain paragraphs of this letter have been omitted ag they 
gontain information previously given. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWABRI. 


BY Dr. L, P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 63.) 
(d) Single Consonants. 


Apabhram¢a consonants, in passing into Old Western Rajasthini, undergo the changes 
following : 

§21. g isoccasionally aspirated to gh. Ex. : 

saghalati (P. 329) <sagalan (P. 267) <Ap. * sagalati <Skt. sakalakah, 

saghari (P. 604) <sigar? (P. 598) <Ap. *sigaria <Skt. stkarikd. 

In dghavi (P. 584), from Apabhramca agga-, gh is possibly the result of g having combined 
with the locative suifix- haii (see § 147). The original form would therefore be *é¢gahati. For 
the analogous case of p> phsee§26. Forg>grsee§ 31. 

§22. j is occasionally changed to y. In many cascs this change is only apparent, for 
in the writing the two characters j and y are often interchanged and there is no doubt that 
they were pronounced much in the same way, i.¢.,as 7 (sce $1), but in some other Cases it 
would seem that an actual weakening of j to y took place, i.e., between vowels j gradually 
lost its force as a consonant and came to be uscd as a mere euphonic clement like the yagruti 
of Jaina Prakrit. Ex. : 

kahit (F715, i, 10) <kahiyai (Cra.) <kahijai (Adi C.)<Ap. kahijjai<Skt. hathyate, 

viniyas (Dd. 5) <* vdnijati< Ap. vinijjati <Skt. vénijyakah. 

§23. Initial » is always changed to n. Cf. the case of the Ardhamagadhi and the 
Jaina Méhirastri, where dental » is always substituted for cerebral n of Prakrit and 
Apabhramca, both when initial and when doubled in the middle of a word. Thus in Old 
Western Rajasthini we have: 

naw (Gal, 45) (see § 103) < Ap. navi < Skt. né’pi, 

ndthasi (Adi. 2) <Ap. natthati <Skt. nastakah, etc. 

§24. ¢ is changed to ¢ in the following : 

métat (see § 71, (5) )<* nimdiai < Ap. * nimattag < numitiag <Skt. nimittakena, 

Modern Gujariti e/alo<0.W.R. etalaii (see § 93, (2) ) <Ap. ettulaii. 

325. ¢ is occasionally changed to p and vice versa. Ex. : 

jagapegvara (Rg. 67) <Skt. jagatecvara, 

Jipawait (Ja, 3, Dd. 2) <ditavai (ibid.), a denominative infinitive from jita-< Ap. *itla- 

(CE. Jaina Maharastri jitta, in Jacobi’s Ausgew. Lire, in Mah., p. 13, 6) <Skt. jitt-, 

tanan (see § 73, (4) )<* paraii< Ap. appanaii<Skt. *dtmanakah , 

poiau < dpopaii (see § 92), 

Cf. the case of Sanskrit ¢tma-, which in Prakrit appears 
atta-(Pischel, §§ 277, 401). For t>ér see § 31. 


§26. p is occasionally aspirated to ph. The case here is somewhat analo 


; gous with § 21, 
only from the two single examples available it would seem that ph has been brought about 
by“p combining with an h in the subsequent syllable. Ex. : ea 


Mod. Guj. dphanie<O.W.R. dpahani[ya]t (Dac. iv.) ( 


under the two forms appa- and 


see § 92) < Ap. appana- <Skt, dtmana-, 
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tipharait (Adi. 55)<dpaharait (Dag. v, 13)<*éparahait (see §147) <Ap. uppata-<Skt. 
upara-. 

See §38. Forp>pr see. $31. 

§27, m ischanged to / in: 

lisai (Yog. ii, 67, 111, Indr. 1) <Ap. *museai < Skt. *musyati (—=mushali). 

- §28. Euphonié y is inserted before a, d, when the latter are preceded by another vowel, 
re ipianl: the same function as the yagruti of Je aina Prakrit, Ex. : 

kityara (Kinh. 10) <Ap. * kiiéra-<S8kt. kuméra-, 

goyas (P. 158) <Ap. joai<Skt. dyotate, - 

tiyé (Adi C., passim) <fiZ (see §90)<Ap. *tehahd, 

nayara (P. 10) <Ap. naara-<Skt. nagara-, 

rayant (Rg. 52) < Ap. raani<Skt. rajani, 

hityd (Adi. 37) <Ap. hid <Skt. bhitdh. 

In some MSS. it is however omitted, thus : 

kitara (Dd. 1), #@ (Adi C.), bhaviana (Rs. 1), had (Kal. 11), ete. 

Euphonic y is also rae though rather rarely, after c, , mostly when these conso- 
nants-are followed by a, 4, after j, when followed by o, and after kh, s to give the " gound of 
Sanskrit ks, ¢. Ex. : 

cyart (see § 80) < Ap. cari <Skt. catvéri (Pischel,$ 439), 

nyapita (P., passim) <Skt. napita-, 

karijyo (see § 120) <*karijo< Ap. * karejjahu, 

samkhyepa (F 585) <Skt. samksepa-, 

sydpa (P. 559) <Skt. sépa-. 

For other examples of the change jo>jyo cf. the case of the relative pronoun in the 
dialects of the Rajasthani. 

§29. 7 is occasionally changed to d and vice versa, Ex. : 

kedt (F715, i. 14) < keri (see §73, (2))<Ap. kerati<Skt. * kéryakam, 

baisdrai (Dag. iv) <ba'sddai (Adi C.) (see § 141, (3) )<Ap. sarcmnatdai = Eich, *wpavictyati 
{=wpavegayair), 

Cf, the common interchanging of dental rand cerebral in colloquial Northern Guj arati 
{L.8.I., Vol, ix, Part ii, p. 329-330). 

§29a. ris changed to lin the termination-dlai < -drai <ddai of the causal. See 
$141, (3). 

§80. 7 is occasionally elided, ‘when falling between two vowels of which the second is 
4. Ex.: 

oliu (Mu.) <*otlaii <*orilaii (see §144)< Ap. * orillaii, *avérillaii <Skt. aparilikah, 

pailaii (Mu.) <*parilaii (see § 144) < Ap. * parillaii <Skt. * pdrilékah, 

saira (Cal. 118, Up. 28, 29, 41, 44, 50 etc.)*<sariva < Ap. sarira-<Skt. garira-. 

§81. Euphonic r is occasionally inserted between an initial single consonant ‘and the 
following vowel, much in the same way as euphonic y after c, n, 7 (see § 28). The consonants, 
to which r is more commonly added, are: g, t, p,bh,s. The same tendency is to be observed 
in Apabhramea (see Pischel, § 268). Old Western Rajasthani examples are : 

givohali (Yog. iii, 67) <*grohali< Ap. *gohali <Skt. godha-, 

grahai (P. 290) <Ap. * gahai<Skt. *grahati (=grhndts), 

tr@bu (Indr. 23)<Ap. *tambi'<Skt. tamram, 

irinnt (see §80)<Ap. finnt<Skt. trint, 

trijat (see § 82) < Ap. tat*jaii <Skt. trityakah, 

trisa (see § 80) < Ap. tisd, ttsam <Skt. trimgat, 

irdtai (Bh. 74)<Ap. tufiai<Skt, trutyati, - 

trodai (F783, 77) < Ap, * todai <Skt, * trotati (Pischel, § 486), 
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ore 
prémai (Mu.) <pdmai< Ap. pdjai< Skt. *prapati (—prdpnoti), 
préhunai (Adi. 51)<Ap. péhunaii <Skt. prdghunakah, : : 
bhrdsadi (Dag. iv)<Ap. Jaina Maéh., Ardhamig. bhdsad? < Cauras. bhassadi <Skt. *bhas- 
meat, 
Mod. Guj. sardaa (fem.) <O.W.R. *sardni< Ap. *sdni <Skt. géni, 
}¥t will be seén that in many of the examples abover is the survival of an original r in 


the Sanskrit. In etra (Dac.) <Ap. etra- (cf. etrula-, Pischel, § 268) we have an instance of 
euphonic r added to a medial consonant. 


§32. is occasionally changed to n and vice versa. Ex. : 

ninhaii (Dac.) < Pkt. lanhao A Skt. glaksnakah, 

nilida <Pkt. nildda- <Skt. laldta-, 

liba (Up. 36) <Ap. nimbu < Skt. nimbi, 

Mod. Guj. lilt <O.W.R. nil (Indr. 20) < Ap. nilt <Skt. nilam. 

In the MS. Up. we commonly meet with lé@khai instead of ordinary nakhai (33, 105, 
139, 149 etc.) For analogous examples in Prakrit see Pischel, § 260. 


§ 83. Medial v is hardened to b, when by apheresis of a preceding vowel it becomes initial. 
Tix, : 


baisat (Dd. 2)< Ap. uvaisai <Skt. upavigaii, 
bdcai (P. 374) < Ap. avaccaii<Skt. apatyakam. 
The latter word is the regular form of Gujarati bacct (Hindi baccd), the origin whereof 
had been hitherto wrongly traced to Sanskrit vatsa. 
§34. Euphonic v is inserted before a@ preceded by another vowel, much in the same way 
as y (§ 28), only more rarely. Ex, : 
jdvai (F'722, 254) <jdai (AdiC.) (see § 116) < Ap. jai <Skt. yati, 
qovana (Adi C.) <Ap. joana- <Skt. yojana-, 
pivai (F535, iv, 3) <piai (see § 116) < pit (Dac. ix) < Ap. piai<Skt. pibaii, 
§85. Medial v falling between two vowels is occasionally elided. Ex. : 
suinat (Sast. 159) <Pkt. suvinao <Skt. svapnakah. 
When vis followed by a, the entire syllable va is elided. Ex. : 
Kdnhade (Kanh.)< Ap. Kanhadeva-<Skt. Krsnadeva-, 
Jayasimghade (Vi. 59) <Skt. Jayasimhadeva-, 
deharaii (P. 334) < Ap. devagharaii<Skt. devagrhakam. 
Cf. the case of Prakritin Pischel, § 149. 
§36. Medial vy accompanied by anunésika passes into m and the anundsika is dropped, Ex = 
wma, (see § 98, (3) )< Ap. ega <Skt. eva, 
kimdda (Adi C.) <Ap. kajdda-<Skt. kapdta-. 
In the following vis retained, anunasika only being dropped. Ex. : 
kddava (Dac. v, 4)<Ap. kaddava-<Skt. kardama-. 
§37. (1) h falling between two vowels in the last syllable of a word and forming part of 
termination, is generally elided and the two vowels are either contracted or remain in hiatus 
Ex. : . : 
karahé (P. 582) <Ap. karahahit<Skt. * Larabhasdm (=karabhdnim), 
ké@ (Ratn. 18) <Ap. kahd <Pkt. kamha <Skt. hasmdt, 
janai (Bh. 44) < Ap. jdnahi <Skt. *jdnasi (—Jdndsi), 
jivo (Sast. 93) <* jivaii < Ap. jivaho, vocative plural, 
nayane (E783, 71) < Ap. naanahi <Skt. *nayanubhis 
mil (see § 83) < Ap. mahu <Skt. mahyam, 
In old poetry, however, / in a termination is occasionally retained, Ex. : 


(—=nayanais), 
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a 
gayaha (Vi. 45) < Ap. gadhd <Skt. *gatésdm (=gaidndm), 

gunihi (Vi. 70) <Ap. guntht <Skt. *gunebhis (=gunais), 

bépaha (Vi. 140) <Ap. bappaha (see Deg?°, vi, 88), 

manaht (Rg. 29)< Ap. manaht <Skt. *manasmin. 

In the plural oblique forms bth, irthit, cihtt (see §81) and savih% (see § 96), the hf in the 
termination is always retained. In the case of Apabhramca haha, jahé, tahé, h may be 
optionally retained or elided, as in the example k@ quoted above. 

(2) h falling between two vowels in the last syllable of a word and not forming part of 
a termination is generally retained. Ex. : 

nahi (see §§48, 103) < Ap. nahi <Skt. na-hi, 

pihi (see § 72, (8) )<Ap. pakkhe <Skt. pakse, 

bhamuha (P. 564) < Pkt. bhamuhé <Skt. *bhruvukd (Pischel §§ 124, 206.) 

Two exceptions are formed by : 

siit (see § 70, (5) )<Ap. saht <Skt. sdkam (Pischel, § 206), 

caida (see § 80) < Ap. caiiddaha- <Skt. caturdaga-, 

in the latter of which, has been dropped along with thefollowinga. The same is the 
case with the other cardinals from 11 to 19. 

(3) 4 falling between two vowels in the middle of a word is generally retained, except 
in the later stage of the language, when it is occasionally elided. The only instance I have 
noted of the latter case is : 

pailati (Adi C.) <pahilaii (see § 82). 

This process, which was but at its start in the later Old Western Rijasthini stage, is 
nowadays found to be largely spread in Modern Gujarati, especially in the Northern colloquial, 
and in Marwari, where elision of medial h has become almost a rule. 

§38. Euphonic A is occasionally inserted between two vowels, to avoid hiatus. Ex : 

kunahai (Dac. iv) <*kunaai <*kaiinaat < Ap. *kavanaaé, 

chehadat (Dag.)<Ap, cheadat <Skt. *chedatakam, 

prdlit (Yog. iii, 130) <*prdhai < Ap. prdaé (cf. prdu, He., iv, 414, (1) )<Skt. *ordyakend 
(= prayena), 

suhanai (Yog. ui, 70, AdiC., Cal.) <*suanai<Ap. suvanaii <Skt. svapnakam. 

Insertion of an entire syllable ha seems to have taken place after pa in: 

dpahant (Dac. 1, ) (see §§ 26, 92) < Ap. appana-<Skt. dtmana-. 

Prefixing of A occurs in: 

heva (P. 184) <Ap., Skt. eva. 


(¢) Compound Consonants. 





§39. Apabhramca consonantic compounds are of two kinds, to wit: a) compounds formed 
by a consonant doubled, and 6 ) compounds formed by a consonant preceded by anasal. To 
these might be added c) compounds formed by a consonant followed by r, but these undergoing 
no change in Old Western Rajasthini, we need not take them into account here. 

§40. Double consonants of the Apabhramca are as a rule simplified in Old Western 
Rajasthani and the preceding vowel is generally lengthened. Examples for each class of 
consonants are : 

(1) gutturals : 

mikuna (P. 422 ff.)<Ap. makkuna-<Skt. matkuna-, 

likhai (P. 292) <Ap. *lukkhat (cf. Ardhamégadht lukkha-) <Skt. riksakah, 

igamai (Rg. 29)< Ap. uggamai<Skt. *udgamati. 
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(2) palatals : 
sacavai (P. 297) <Pkt. saccavai (He., iv, 181) <Skt. satydpayati (Pischel, § 559), 
Lachi (Rts. 55) < Ap. Lacchi <Skt. Laksmn, 
dja (Dd. 6) <Ap. ajja<Skt. adya, 
dijhai (P. 21) <Ap. dujjhai <Skt. duhyate. 
In the termination of the precative plural jj is optionally simplified to jy. See $$ 28, 120. 
(3) cerebrals : 
vdta (Ori.) << Ap. vattd (fem.) <Skt. vartmd (nom. n.), 
dithati (Dd. 6) <Ap. ditthaii <Skt. drsiakah, 
pachddai (F 783, 55) <Ap. *pacchaddai <Skt.* pracchardait, 
kddhai (P. 303) < Ap. kaddhai <Skt. karsati. 
Cerebral double 2 having a peculiar treatment, it will be well treated of separateiy 
under § 41, 
(4) dentals : 
patalé (Dd. 7)<Ap. putiali <Skt. puttal?, puttahka, 
iidega (Dac. V, 90) < Ap. uddega- <Skt. udvega-, 
sidhaii (F 535) <Ap. siddhaii<Skt. siddhakah. 
(5) labials : 
dpai (Dd. 2)< Ap. appai, apper <Skt. arpayatr, 
réphadaii (P. 63)<Ap. rapphadaii (cf. Pkt. rappho = valmikah, Deci”, vii, !), 
cibhada (P, 252)<Ap. cibbhadi <Skt. cirbhan. 
(6) semivowels : 
ghélai (Dd. 10) < Ap. ghallai (=ksipati, He., iv, 334, 422), 
dévait (Dd. 7) <Ap. davvaii (cf. Dec?°, iv, 6). 
For > lh see § 42. 
(7) sibilants : 
visdsa (P. 284) < Ap. vissdsa-<Skt. vigudsa-. 


§ 41. Cerebral double n of the Apabhramea is simplified into dental » in Old Western 
Rajasthani, Ex. : 

inayu (Dac.) <Ap. unnaii<Skt. unnatah, 

chanaii (P. 352) <Ap. channaii<Skt. channakah, 

sdna (fem. ) (P. 146, 172)<Ap. sannd<Skt. samjad. 

From this change one might be induced to assume that Apabhramca nn was first 
changed to nn and then simplified to n, whereof an analogy might be afforded by the Jaina 
Prakrit, in which initial n and medial nn are always dentalized. But there is evidence point- 
ing out that, in some cases at least, the passing of nz to m was effected through nh>nh. The 
differentiating of nu to nh had already begun in the Piigala-Apabhramcga, where we come 
across such forms as: dinhaii, linhaii (i, 128) for regular dinvati, *linnati (see § 126, (3) ). 
The case here is very analogous to the differentiation of I to 1h, which is explained below. 
Old Western Rajasthani further changed nh to nh and treated the latter as a single consonant. 
‘The same did Old Eastern Rajasthant and Old Western Hindi and out of dinhaii, linkati made 
dinhat, and linhaii. To the Old Western Rajasthani tendency to change nh to nh we have a 
testimony in the termination -anhdra of the noun of agency, which is derived from -anahéra 


through -anhdra (see § 135). The nexus nh has further survived in the postposition kanhai, 
for which see § 71, (1), and in: 


banha (Qal. 15) < Ap. binni <Skt. *dvent. 
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§42. Through the same process as nn seems to have gone Apabhrameca Wl. Differentia- 
tion of 1 to 7h is already found in the Jaina Mahérastri in the examples: mélhiydt <melliydi 
and mélhevi <mellevi occurring Bhavavairigyacataka, 47, 5648, both of which are referable 
to the verb mellai of the Prakrit (see Hc., iv, 91). Old Western Rajasthani has likewise 
melhai (P. 343), whence also mehalai (Bh. 47, P. 504) by metathesis of A (see § 51), Another 
Old Western Rajasthani example is: 

ulhasa’ (P. 449) <Ap. ullasai<Skt. ullasati. 

§43. Double consonants are simplified without compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, when the latter is followed or preceded by along or accented syllable or 
comes immediately after another vowel. Ex. : 

dchai (see § 114) <Ap. acchai<Skt. rechdtt (Pischel, §§ 57, 480), 

dnai (see § 106) < Ap. annat <Skt. anyéni, 

aneraii (Adi .2'7) < Ap. annaeraii <Skt. * anyakaryakah, 

ipanaii (F '724)<Ap. uppannait <Skt. utpannakah, 

oldgu (P. 105) < Pkt. oluggo (see Deci®, i, 164), 

caiithaii (Dd.) < Ap. cavitthati<Skt. caturthakah, 

nipajai (F 535) < Ap. rippajjai <Skt. nispadyate, 

part ithaii (Adi. 17) <Ap. paitthaii <Skt. pravistakah, 

math dla (see §§ 101, (1), 145) <Ap. *matthaallaht <Skt. *mastakala smin, 

vikhdnai (Ora.)< Ap. vakkhdéuai <Skt. vydkhydnayati, 

hoije (see § 120) <Ap. *hoegjahs. 

In some few cases, however, there seems to be no apparent reason for the vowel remain- 
‘ing short, as in : 

mitiha, majha (see § 83)< Ap. majjhu <Skt. mahyam. 

§44, Double consonants are retained in the following cardinals : 

3, trinnt (Yog. i, 15, 34, 50) < Ap. tiem: <Skt. triad, 

27, satiavisa (F 663, 22) <Ap. sattdvisa- <Skt. saptavimga-, 

28, atthdvisa (Pr. 29)<Ap. atthdvisa- <Skt. astavimga-, 

38, atthatrisa (ibid.)<Ap. atihattisa- <Skt. asiatrimga-, 

56, chappana (Rs. 63)<Ap. chappanna-<Skt. * satpajicat (Pischel, § 445), 

64, catisattht (F758) < Ap. catisatthi<Skt. catuhsasii, 

72, bahattari (Adi C.) <Ap. béhattart <Skt. dvdsaptati, 

98, atthdni (ibid.) << Ap. * atthanait <Skt. astanavati, 

in the ordinal: 

chatthaii (Rs. 17, 49, 56, F 602) < Ap. chatihaii<Skt. sastakah, 

and in the noun : 

Mod. Guj. baccit (Belsare’s Guj. Dict., p. 825)<Ap. avaccati<Skt. apatyakam, 19, 

P.374, however, the regular form bécai is met with. 

§45. Consonantic compounds of the Apabhramea, formed by a consonant preceded by the 
corresponding class-nasal, pass into Old Western Rajasthint by changing the class-nagal to 
anundsika and at the same time lengthening the preceding vowel. Ex. : 

raka (P.151)<Ap., Skt. ranka-, 

siga (P. 63) < Ap. singa<Skt. ertiga- , 

pica (see § 80)<Ap., Skt. pajica-, 





8 Edited in Gtornale della Societd Asiatica Italiana, Vol. XXII. (1909), PP. 179-211, and Vol. XXIV, 
(1911), pp. 405-416, 


1 Cf, also Mod, Guj. vacce, for common O.W.R. vicai ($ 75). 
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Giarai (Adi. 73, F 535, ii,4)<Ap. aniaraii<Skt. antarakam, 
kapai (P. 310) <Ap. kampai<Skt. kampate. 


An exception is formed by the -nia- termination of the present participle, which drops. 
the nasal altogether and does not lengthen the preceding vowel (see § 122). 


$46. In taisamas the conjuncts of Sanskrit are generally kept unchanged. The only 
exceptions, which I have noted, refer to ks, which is occasionally represented by khy (see § 28), 
and to ji, ny, which are occasionally interchanged as in the two examples following : 

qndsikria (Yog. ii, 66)<Skt. nydsikrta- , 

nydna (F 729, 2)<Skt. jaéna-, 


(f) Metathesis. 


§ 47. Cases of metathesis, 7.¢., of transposition of one element or interchange of two 
elements in the same word, are very frequent in Old Western Rajasthint, much as they azo, 
indeed, in Modern Gujarati and Marwari. I shall group the examples I have collected under 
four heads, to wit : a) metathesis of quantity, b) metathesis of anundsika, c) metathesis of 
vowels, and d) metathesis of consonants. 

§48. Metathesis of quantity occurs in the examples following : 

ah? (P. 553) (see §89)<Ap. dah <Skt. *adakasmin, 

kiari, kitirt (Vi., passim)<Ap. kujéri<Skt. kumdri, 

nathi (see §115) <*nathi< Pkt. raithi<Skt. né’sti, 

nah? (see §103)<Ap. ndthi<Skt. né-hi, 

miharati (see § 83) < Ap. mahérati <Skt. *mahakérakah (Pischel, § 434), 

sah (see §96)<Ap. sihu<Skt. gagvat (Pischel, § 64), 

sohimant<Ap. sohaménti<Skt. gobhamdnam. 


From the above it will be seen that in bisyllabic words the long quantity is transferred 
to the ultimate vowel, and in words having three or four syllables it is transferred to the auti- 
penultimate. The accent seems not to have been of very much account here. It will be 
further noticed that out of the four examples of bisyllabic words quoted above, three are formed 
by words, the ultimate syllable whereof was originally A followed by a short vowel, a fact which 
certainly accounts in some part for the metathesis of quantity, 4 generally tending to fall out 


when followed by a short vowel at the end of a word. An exception, however, is in the form 
following : 


kina (Adi, 18, 47) <kiha (see $§91, 98, (1) <Ap. kahé <Pkt. kamhd<Skt. kasmdt, 
§49. Metathesis of anundsika occurs in: 


kat, kat-(see §91)< Ap. kaz<Skt. héni, 

gayzha (Vi. 45)<Ap. gadhé<Skt. *gatdsdm (=gaténdm), 

mihai (P. 212)<*mdjhat<Ap. majjhahi <Skt. *madhyasmin, 

in all of which examples the anwndsika is transferred from a short to a long vowel. 
$50. Metathesis of vowels occursin : 

tuhai (see § 110) <Ap. *taii-hi <Skt. tato-hi, 

thikaii (see §72, (4) )<*thikiu<Ap. thakkiu<Skt. *sthakyitak (cf. Pischel, § 488), 
pina, (AdiC.)<pani (see §-110) <Ap. puru<Skt. punar, 

vinaja (P.46)<Skt. vanij, vanijya-, 
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haidad (P 8) <haiyadai (F 715) < Ap. Maadaii<Skt. * hrdayalakam, 

haiu (Up. 196) <Ap. hiaii < Skt. bhitaka}, 

hiva (Sast., passim) < havi <ehavi (see § 94, (3) ). 

§ 51. Metathesis of consonants is in the great generality of cases effected by h, which 
possesses a strong tendency to be thrown back before the foregoing syllable. The same 
tendency f already possessed in Prakrit, and several illustrations thereof have been collected 
by Professor Pischel, § 354 of his Prakrit grammar, In Old Western Rajasthani, however, 
this peculiarity of % is much more marked, a fact, which is quite consistent with the way 
in which intervocalic A is pronounced in standard Modern Gujarati upto this day.2¢ 
Examples are : 

ipharait (Adi. 55) <*dpaharaii <*fparahaii (see § 147), 

dihadaii (P., Yog.) < *dihaadati< Ap. diahadati <Skt. *divasatakah, 

dohila (Dd.) <*dilaha<Ap. dullaha-<Skt. durlabha- , 

pamravai (Dd. 6)<Ap. parihavai, °ver <Skt. * paridhapayati, 

mehalai (Bh. 47)<Jaina Mah. melhai (see §42)<Ap. mellai, 

vdhilu (Yog. i, 55) < Ap. vallahu<Skt. vallabhan, 

sdhamaii (¥ 602) <sdmahaii (Cra.) < sdmuhaii (Up. 108) < Ap. sammuhaii <Skt. sammu- 
khakah, 

hrat (Cra.) <rahai (see § 71, (6) ). 

The reverse tendency seems to have been possessing 4 when originally initial in a word, 
This was already the case in Prakrit, as is shown by the examples draha<Skt. hrada, rahassa. 
<Skt. hrasva and luhai<hulai, quoted by Pischel, § 354. For the Old Western Rajasthani 
I may quote : 

draha (Dd. 8) <Skt. hrada-, and : 

thati (P. 70) <hata‘i (see § 113). 

In Marwari we have : vhai <huvai, 2% 

Quite exceptional are the forms evahaii, kevahaii, etc. occurring in Sasi, for ehavaii, 
kehavaii, § 94, (3). | 

Transposition of consonants different from A occurs in : 

gamé (for gam *) (Mu.) <*mdaga (*m igi 2) < Ap. magga- (maggahi ?) <Skt. mtrga-, 

bhdyaga (P. 635) <*bhdgaya<Skt. bhidgya-. 

For the metathesis of r in double causals see § 141, (4). 

(9) Samprasirana, 

§52. Samprasarana is very frequent in Old Western Rajasthini, both in éadbhavas and 
in tatsamas, A few examples are the following : 

abhiniara (P. 320) <Skt. abhyantara- (cf. Ardhamagadht abbhintara-), 

gaitkha (P. 352, Adi C.) <*gavikha <Ap. gavakkha-<Skt. gavdksa-, 

desaura (P. 142) <Ap. desdvara. <Skt. degapara-, 

dhaiilai (Up, 95) A Ap. dhayalait < Skt. dhavalakah, 

naiimaii (Rg, 32) < Ap, navamaii <Skt. navamakah, 

bhavi (F 535, ii, 21) <Skt. bhavya-, 

vivahdri (P. 41, 44) <Skt. vyavaharin, 

supana (E715, i, 19) <Skt. svapna-. 

{Yo be continued). 





*) See LSI, Vol, ix., Part II, p, 330. | 
21 Cf, Old Baiswa;t rahasana<harasana (R. C. My ii, 11). 
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« DHARANI,” OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS. 
Translated from the Tibetan. 
BY L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 
(Continued from p. 54.) 


7. The Flaming Diadem. 
Usnisa-jvala. 


On! In the Indian speech [thisis called] Aryosnisa jvala néma Dhérari ; in the Tibetan 
speech ‘ P’ags-pa gisng-tor ’ bar.-wa ges bya-bai gzuns. | 


Salutation to The Three Holy Ones! Namas samania buddhanam, apratikatasasanamain, 
‘On! kha-kha, khahi, khahi, hith, hin, jvala, prajvala prajvala, tistha tisthasti sarvadurans 
‘mitidusa svavana sants kurt svaha. 


This indeed is the spell of the thousand Buddhas, it is the famous ‘flaming diadem’. 
‘This famous luck-bringer makes all one’s deed to be blessed, whether they be of different 
kinds [good or bad ?], whether they be hundreds of thousands, 900, or fivefold. Evil dreams 
and evil omens™¢ are made harmless. Whoever mutters’? it merely once has [harm] cleared 
away. The hosts of obstructing demons’? are rendered powerless and utterly destroyed. 
Life and future happiness becomeincreased! Mangalan! (O happiness !). 


«ot 


8. The All-Victorious Turner-aside (of Evil.) 
Vijayavati-pratyai.gird [Dhdranz]. . 


[From Ké-gyur rGyud, Hodgson Colln. Calc. (also I. O. ?) Vol. P. (13) No. 51 fol. 389-392: 
Csoma An. p. 524-51, St. Petersb. Vol. Tsh. (18) No. 780 fol. 225-227: Schmidt’s Index 
p. 101 ; I. O..(Waddell) Tibet Colln. No. K. 17. (34).] 


Oi! In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya vijayavavavatina™ nama pratymigiré ; 


in the Tibetan speech ‘Pa’gs-pa p’yir-zlog-pa rnampar rgyal-ba-chan ;: [that is, The Noble 
All-Victorious Turner-Aside or Repeller]. 


Salutation to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the guardians who strive after the welfare 
of all living beings! Salutation to all the Sédhanas (rituals for compelling visions of spell- 
spirits)! Salutation to all the holders of spells (mantras)! Salutation to Buddha, The Law 
and The Order ! Salutation to the Bodhisattvas, Mahdsattva Mahakaruua’® and the 
illustrious Arya AvalokisteSvara. All these were saluted by Vijayavati Pratyamgira, who 
throws off life-destroying agencies and curses, pacifies the ghosts of the dead and excessive 
misfortune, dissipates fear [at the hands] of kings, fear of robbers, fear of fire, fear of flood- 
water, fear of ddkinip-reta, pisdcha, kumbhainda astaraka, apasmara, puiana,S1 fear of losing the 
track, fear of the cremation-path fear of those beings who walk in the darkness of the night 
andin the daylight, She makes them harmless and of a good disposition or entirely disperses 
them, repels all enemies, pacifies all upsetting and obstructing demons. She cleanses 

76 mt’san. nan, T bzlas,  bgeg-s = Skt, gana, - 
. 79 This is obviously corrupt for vijayAvatt,.the.form in the St, Petersburgh text, and Schmidt p. 101 
which is also the form given in the Sanskrit Tibetan Dictionaries. pe eee 


8 This is an epithet of Avalokita, although here differentiated from that’ divinity by ‘ and,’ 
*1 Classes of evil spirits, 
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completely from all sin, from sluggishness in speech, the stiff in speech become charming in 
address and expression’?. Salutation to the Bodhisattvas, Mahasattva Mahakaruna and 
the illustrious Arya AvalokisteSvara. 

The essential spells? which will accomplish these [objects] are as follows :— Ovi dhara 
{repeat 7 times), dhiri (seven times), dhuru ( eight times). Protect us against fear, harm, 
destruction of life, curses, protect us! Sara (seven times)! Siri (seven times) ! Suru (seven 
times) ! Mara (seven times)! Mur (seven times)! Protect us from all disease, protect us! 
Hili (eight times) !8! hulu (eight times) ! kilo (nine times)! mili (eight times)! tsi-l2 (nine 
times)! tsulu (9 times)! Repel all demons ! 0 4 visara visara kavipa ka ipa nasana nasayanasaya! 

Against wrathful and malignant enemies whom you desire may come no nearer, make 
burnt-offerings andemploy the above spells and afterwards repeat them once more. Svaha ! 
‘This will close the eyes of foes, close the ears, nose, tongue, bind the body, mind, and all the 
members, large and smallit will bind. Sphuta, sphuta, sphula sphotaya (three times) ! 

To clear away all destructive influences and curses, suppress every evil under every 
circumstance. Sarvatru ima, turu ( four times ), Sv@hé ! Protect us against fear and all kinds 
of harm, destruction of life, curses, ghosts and apasmara. Protectus!  Svahda. 

To cleanse from all one’s sins—a prayer to cleanse: J'sara Tsara svahad! mara mara 
svaha, Siri sirt svaha, kuru kuru svaha, dhuru dhuru svaha ! 

For men desirous that harm shall not increase or that they be not befogged or stranded 
in solitude, or enraged or deluded, that they may turn aside all demons(bhii/a), and all ‘seizing’- 
demons (graha) and all diseases so that they do not drive people insane, do not befog the mind, 
stiffen, frighten, at all frighten, dismember, overpower, Svaha / Nile (three times) / Kese svahé 
piti (three times)! Kese svaha lohite (three times) ! Kese svdha mavadate avadate avabhaia ! Keie 
svahé sveto sveto vastudharaniye svahé! Turn aside the power of alldemons! Cleanse us from 
all sin, Suahd! Increase [good] deeds(two times), increase our good-luck and prosperity, increase 
our [good] deeds ! Svaha! Protect us against fear, harm, onset of sickness, all[evil ? ] births 
and destruction of life, and all curses, and all disease-demons and all sin, and all evil planets 
and vast evils and all visible and invisible harm! Protect us, Svaha ! 

“This [spell] named The All-Victorious Turner-aside (Vijaya Pratyamgira) produces 
victory,85 Whosoever on their neck [hangs] this [spell] enfetters [evil] and thus becomes cer- 
tainly the victor. The unblessed path of troublous dreams, sin, enemies of all kinds, robbers, 
fire and kings all these cannot harm. Whoever on their neck [hangs ]this[ spell ] enfetters 
[evil]; then the water-floods cannot carry him off. Sins become cleansed, every virtue 
‘becomes swiftly increased, illness is banished by profitable gain. The [book on the] noble 
Vijaya pratyangird,so named, is finished. Mangalai |” 





The Tibetan text of the Sitatapaira or Mahapratyaigiua Dharani is easily accessible, 
as in addition to its occurrence in the Ké-gyur Canon, and in the Dhaérani Pitaka (Mdo-man 
gzuhs), it is also frequently met with as aseparatemanual. The‘ Red Copper Beak’ however, 
being less common and as yet un-known in its Sanskrit version, I here append its text, trans- 
lated in Roman characters from the printed copy in my collection, in the India Office 
Library, K.17 Vol. Z. (18). Its translation I have given at pp. 39-41. 


8 Implies the attributes of the Vedic Vach, the goddess of speech, the prottoype of Sarasvaii, 

8 Mila-manira, 

% This spell with ‘Hi kilt mili’ is evidently part of the great peafowl charm against snakes 
ascribed in simpler forms to Buddha. Seo my art. Dhdran} Cult., loc., cit. 

& Literally ‘ causes victory to arise.’ 
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Om || rgya-gar-skad-du arya ghadsha pratyah bhandhaghata kadabrita tsakhadhaya 
bod-skad-du ‘p’ags-pa zans-kyi-mch’u dmar-pos gdug-pai pyogs t’am-chad gnon-bar byed-pa 
zes-bya-bai gzuns || 

Saiis-rgyas dai byan-chib sems-dpa t’am-chad-la p’yag’-ts’al-lo || *p’ags-pa t’ams-chad-la 
p'yag-‘ts’al-lo | *pyogs-ba bchu bzugs-paf safs-rgyas t’am-chad-la p’yag-’ts’al-lo byan-ch’ub 
sems-dpai ch’ogs-rmams da fian-t?os sde dai bhud-du| bchas-ba-rnams-la p’yag ‘ts’al-lo | 
*bchom-ldan’-das de-bzin gsegs-pa dgra-bchom-pa yah-dag-par rdsogs-pai saiis-rgyas rig-pa 
dan z’abs-su Idan-pa bde-bar gsegs-pa | jig-rten-ma k’yen-pa| skyes-bu ’dub-bai ka’ lo- 
seyur-ba | bla-na-med-pa | Iha dai mi-rnams gyi ston-par gyur-pa* | sabs-rgyas stoi-gi fo 
bo-chan-la p’yag-’t’sal-lo | dpal-p’yag-na-rdo-rje-la *pyag-'t’sal-lo |}, 

"Di skad bdag-gis t’os-pa dus gchig-na | bchom-ldan-’das *dam-but-ts’al padma-mdyses- 
byed sa-k’ebs-pai gnas| ch’u-bo yan-lag-brgyad-dai Idan-paf ’gram-na béugs so | la-bor 
dmag-tu med-pa dai t’abs gchig-go | dge-sloi-gi, dge-’dun-ch’en-po dah t’abs gchie-tu 
bzugs-so |]. 

De-nas *pags-pa zans-mch’u-dmar-pot dnos-grub drag-poi las-la dbai-mdsad-pa mdse- 
nad t’ams-chad-las gsol-ba| ‘ tog-pa| slog-pa| ga k’yor-pa| k’rag-’jib-pa | drod-yul-ba | 
giiam-pde brgyad-la gnad k’ro-wo me-mche’d-pa || rba-k’ol-ba | k’ro-ch’u k’ob-ma ’bab-tu 
*jug-pa | Ichags-kyi gzer-’debs-pa | yan-lag bskums-pa mta-bzi sdud-pa dur-kr’od-da reyug- 

pa | klu-ch’en-po brgyad-la nad gtoi-ba | nam-mka-la t’ig *debs-pa | sa-la srubs bzi-ru dags 
pa | zahs-kyi lus-l’a bya-k’yui-gi mgo-bo yod-pa | klad-pa-la za-ba | zais-kyi-mch’u ‘dom 
dgu breya dgu bchu yod-pa | zas-su klu-rigs b’zi za-ba | skom-du ch’u ser dah k’raq gsol-ba } 
spyan-rtsa dmar-la sdai mig-tu bgrag-pa | Iha-ba mur-ba | rkaii-la bla | dag-pa ro-mags kyi 
nad lhog-bur-du gtoi-ba | k’ams gsum ze-la gnon-pa | rian sgras’jigs-pai dug ’tul-ba | mar- 
la dmyal-bat gdar-la ’grugs-pa | yar-la srid-pat stei-du p’ugs-pa| gfian-rigs druq-ston gsog- 
pa-la ‘gyar-ba | klu-rigs stoh p’rag k’oi-fial-ba | de-lta-bui ’jigs-pai ch’a-lugs-chan dan yat 
tabs gchig-go | 

De-nas bchom-ldan-’das dk4-tu’b | mdsad-pa-la | dpal-p’yag-na-rdo-rjes gsol-pa | bde-bar 
gsegs-pa’-gro-bu drug-la t’ug-rjes gzui-du gsol | ion mdos-pat-nad-las t’ar-bar mdsad-du geol | 
‘dod-ch’ags-kyi-nad-las t’ar-bar mdsad-du gosl| ze-sdad-gi-me-bsad-du gsol| ha-rgyal-gyi 
brag siil-du gsol | gti-mug-gi-mun-pa bsal-du gsol | gdug-pat-nad-las bsgral-du gsol| gdon-ston 
‘prag brgyad ch’chu rtsa b’zi-las bsgral-du gsol| zes-zus-pas t'ugs-rjes gzigs-na gnad-ba 
mdsad-do | dpal-p’yag-na-rdo-rje fion mons-pa-chan-dai,| nad gdol-ba-chan-gyis mnar-ba 
lus fams-pa t’ams-chad dai dam-las ’das-pa | dam-t’sig fiams-pa | nad-kyis gduis-pa | sred- 
pai srad-bus bchins-pa | t’ams-chad-la gog-chig| dt gan-du myur-bar fog-chie | nas bsud- 
do | gdams-so | z’es-bk4 stsal-to | 

De-nas p’yag-na-rdo-rjes lha-ma srin-sde brgyad-gyi gam-du p’yin-te | rgyal-bat bk4-la 
fon | rgyal-bat sku-la btos | myur.ba mar bar den zes-byas-pas klu va-su-ta bram-zet rigs- 
la | p'yag-na-rdo-rjes nasu-yin ch’a-med-dam byas-pas | a-la ch’a-med-do | k’yod-la a-ni 
mi fian-no | mi ltos-so | na-ni stobs-chan yin-no| kyan-par-chan yin-no | sugs-chan yin-no | 
nai-la k’or-mams kya stobs dai ldan-pa yod-do es zer-ro| p’yag-na-rdo-rjes kyod-la nus- 
pa chi yod-byas-pas | has k’yod-la ka-rlins sig gtad-gis sdod-chig zer-te | p'yag-na-rdo-rje- 
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raiis ta’d-du *dug-bas | glu-ba-su-tas ka-rlais bun-pa z'ig btad-bas | p’yag-na-rdo-rje-la gu- 
tug tug-du byui-ho. 

De-nas p’yag-na-rdo-rje t’ugs-rtog skyes-te | k’yod-na jo-bos-chan zig ’dug-pa ji skad 
bya-ba bas | na ni klui-rgyal-po bram-ze rin-po-che’ Va-su-ta zes-bya-ba yin-no | ta-la, dug- 
rmam-pagla . . . {here five leaves from fol. 3b to 8b] zes bka stsal-pa | 

Orn hrim hri hrih 4h tathdgata | nagahridaya | tathagata namah dhamayé | tathagate 
rajasrilhanana | budya *budya raja isala pari parilira | négahu yarbada povamdha svahé | 
guha rajala svabha brim bri} . . . [8 pages to fol. lla]. 

*p’ags-pa zans-mch’u dmar-po rno-bai dpal-dai-chas-pa | va-su-ta rigs-drug dbah-du 
sdud-paé | de-nas kya bram-zei-rigs rdul-du rlog-par byed-paé || 

Zans-mch’u dmar-peigzuis rdogs-rgya-gar kyi mk’an-po dsfiana de-va dai bod-kyi bande 
ch’os-grub dai lo-tsa-ba ska-ba bha-pos bya tsal-du bsgyur chil zus-te gtan-la *pab-baé |] 

The passages which I have enclosed between two asterisks, contain I find the Tibetan 
translation of a portion of a hymn in praise of Buddha in the first chapter of the Lalita Vistara 
almost word for word and in the same order of sentences ; this hymn has unfortunately been 
omitted by M. Foucaux in his edition of the Tibetan version of that text. It was probably 
one of the early rhymes of the Buddhists and may possibly occur in the Pali Tripitika ; for 
Dr. Kern has found (Man. Ind. Buddhism p. 15) that the Lalita Vistara contains whole 
passages identical with the Pali Scriptures. Some of the epithets indeed are those claimed 
by Buddha himself in his first sermon at Benares (Cf. Oldenberg ‘Buddha’ p. 129). The 
corresponding sentences in the Lalita Vistaral here extract from Lefmann’s text p. 3 :— 
Bhagavatah korti sabdsloko loko abhyudhato arhan samyaksanbudho vidyacaranasaipannak 
sugato lokavitparah purusadamyasérathth sasié devanah ca manusyatain ca budho bhagavén 
panccaksu samanbagaiah. 

Analysis of the details of these spells must be postponed for the present. The vivid picture 
of the Garuda asa paramount storm-deity of Nature speaks for itself, whilst the popular 
terror against disease and drought demons is reflected in the rampant Naga worship dating to 
pre- Vedic times. 

The dramatic birth of the Spell-goddess (“The invincible One of The White Umbrella 
The Turner aside of Evil ’’) from the head of Buddha forms, I would point out, an exact parallel 
to the Greek myth of the birth of Athene (the helmetted Minerva, also a ‘ Turner aside of Evil * 
and custodian of the thunderbolts) from the head of Zeus. 





MISCELLANEA. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED COPPERPLATES | copper plate grant has been discovered at a 
GRANT OF BHASKARAVARMAN village called Nidhanpur in"Parganah Pajicha- 

OF KAMAROPA. khanda in the district of Sylhet, which was issued 

by Bhiskaravarman from camp at Karnasuvarna, 

Tae name of Bhdskaravarman, the friend and | The grant consisted of four copper plates whereof 
contemporary of Harshavardhana, is not unknown | the third ig now missing ; so that at present there 
to the readers of Hesi-yu-chi of Yuan Chwang or | are only three plates, the first, the second and the 
the Harshacharita of Banabhatta, Very recently | fourth containing inscriptions of four pages, both the 
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sides of the second plate being written. It is stated 
in the last verse that the original plates had been 
burnt and so new plates were issued with inscrip- 
tions written in characters differing from the 
former, The seal with which the plates were found 
tied bears witness to the destruction of the original 
plates by fire as it has been bent and shattered, the 
inscription in it all obliterated and the figure of the 
elephant—which was the seal-mark of the ancient 
kings of Kimaripa—has also been rendered very 
indistinct. Apparently, though the plates were 
renewed, the seal was not thought worth renewal. 

The most important information that we get 
from this grant is the names of the ancestors of 
King Bhaskaravarman. The following is a tabular 
statement showing the names, but from this the 
names of the mythological kings Naraka, Bhaga- 
datta and Vajradatta have been omitted : 

Pushya Varman 


Samudra Varman 
(Queen Dattadevt) 


Balavarman 
(Q. Ratnavatt) 


Kalyana Varman 
(Q. Gandharvaitf) 
| 


Ganapati Varman 
(Q. Yajfiavatl) 

| 
Mahendra Varman 
(Q. Suvrata) 

| 
Narayana Varman 
(Q. Devavati) 

| 


Mahabhiita Varman 
(Q Vijiidnavatt) 


Chandramukha Varman 
(Q, Bhogavatt) 
| 


Sthita Varman 
(Q,. Nayanadevt) 
| 
Susthita Varman alias Sri-Mrigaaka 
(Q. Syamadevy) 
TS Suc Rssceoreeaeeetaenney” 


| 
Supratishthita Varman Bhaskara Varman 


It is interesting to note that the names of the 
four immediate ancestors of Bhaskara Varman 


’ In Bengali, Vijayd Vol. I, No. 10; Rangpur Sdhityaparishad Patrika Vol. VII—In E 


is being published in the Epigraphia Indica. 


occur in the Harshacharita (Uchchhvdsa VII) or 
Barabhatta : thore the genealogy is as follows :— 


Bhiti Varman 
Chandramukha Varman 
Sthiti Varman 


Susthira Varman alias Mrigirka 
(Q. Syamadevi) 


Bhaskara Varman 

The discrepancies are small’ and negligible— 
and they were due apparently to Bina’s carcless 
notes about what the ambassador of Bhiskara- 
varman had said to king Harshavardhana, or to 
the errors of the scribes who copied the Harsha- 
charita, There can be no doubt that the namos 
as found in the inscriptions are correct, as they 
were written under the immediate superintendence 
of the king himself. 

Two very important points arise in connection 
with these inscriptions: (1) when and how 
Karnasuvarna came under the sway of the king of 
Kimaripa : and (2) was Sylhet within the political 
jurisdiction of Kimardpa. 

T have discussed these points in detail elsewhero’ 
and the conclusions arrived at are: (1) Karnasuvarna 
became a part of the territory of Bhiskaravarman 
when, after the death of Harshavardhana (in 648 
A, D.) the former rendered material holp to tho 
Chinese invader Wang Hieun Tsi in crushing Arjuna 
(or Arunisva) who had usurped the throne of 
Harsha: and (2) Sylhet which had a soparato 
existence as Shith-li-cha-to-lo mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, did not form part of the kingdom of 
Kimaripa; the plate where the record of locality 
of the grant was expected having been lost and there 
being instances of discovery of copper plates far 
beyond the locality of the grants, it cannot be 
asserted from the mere accident of the find, that 
the land granteri by these plaies belonged to the 
district of Sylhet. 

These copper plates bear the most ancient record 
hitherto discovered in Assam: and as they contain 
the names of kings who—assuming at the rate of 


four in a century—reigned from the middle of the 
fourth to the middle of the seventh century 4a. D., 


these plates are most important documents to a 
student of the ancient history of Assam, 


PADMANATHA BHATTACHARYYA, 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE FIRST ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL MISSION TO PATNA, 1620—1621. 


EDITED BY SIR R C, TEMPLE, BART. 





(Continued from page 69), 
xX, 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Agra Factory. 


Patna, 22 December 1620. Good Freinds, Mr. Fettiplace etts. Yours of the 27th 
November is come to our hands, wherein wee perceave of the receipt of our formers and 
that our goods sent you hence came in convenient tyme with saftye to accompany yours 
for Surat, wherof we are glad . . . We will give your accompt credits . . . for 
the 33 pees. bone lace sent by Shek Cassums [Shekh Kasim’s] man . . . Wee 
perceave of your purpose to retourne Dyalla [Dy4la] our servant with some goods, [ The 
remainder of the letter concerns the price of raw silk at Patna; the reduction in the cost 
of winding if the 2d and 3d, and 4th and Sth sorts are wound together; and the stoppage 
in procuring both silk and cloth owing to want of funds]. 

Wee have now but to restin expect of monye, newes of the fleets arryvall and the 
retourne of our expresse which brought you our letter for England to convey to 
Surat, 


XI. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to Mr. Francis Fettiplace ete., in Agra, 


Patna, 29 December 1620. Our good freinds, Two dayes since arryved here Dyalla 
who brought yours of the ultimo November and the goods therein specified . . . nor 
have wee more herewith to adde, as havinge done nothinge since our last (which was 6 dayes 
past by a Bazar Cossid [kasid, messenger]), as nott havinge monyes left, and therefore 
must lie idle untill you furnishe us.44 

| XII. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Surat Factory. 

Paina, 31 January 1621. Lovinge Frends : Maye it please you take notice that after 
longe expectation and cesier to here from you, the 24th presant wee received yours of the 
prime December In [our letter] of the llth November wee answared yours of 
the 5th September, therin endevouringe your better satisfaction for the hoped good of this 
place, and the teasone which induced us to conceave it a meete residence, which was 
strengthned by the plentye of Commodities it affords, bothe for England and Persia, 
referinge all to your determinationes . . . Wee have bine longe in expectation of 
suplye from Agra, which is not yet come, the defaulte wherof hath lost us four mounthes 
tyme wherin much good mought have bine done in this place ; and iffor what here shalbe 
provided you requier to bee dispeeded hence before the raynes, theye must bee gone hence 
by the prime Maye at farthest, unto which is but 3 mounthes, and yet wee haveno meanes 
wherwith to proceede 

In our last wee wrought [wrote] you what quantitye of silke and callicoes a yeares 
tyme and store of monyes would compasse by the course wee have taken ; the former not 
here to bee provided in the condition the Company requier it from the dellers [dealers] 
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therin, for that theye are soe poore and begerlye that theye cannot furnishe us without 
trustinge them with monyes beforehand, which course wee dare not atempt, theye not 
beinge able to give securitye for performance. The unacustomed wyndinge it of into so 
manye sortes in this place isasufitient reason why not so well performed as in Agra and 
‘Lahore, where theire use therof for weavinge of tafites, ettc., requiers it. And for the 
originall or serbandy, thousands of maunds is allwaise to bee bought in Agra, thoughe not 
at such easye rates as here or in Bengall, and if what alredye provided shall induce you to 
animate us futturlye for anye large provisioncs therin, our selves know not how to prescribe 
a better course for its procuringe in quantitye at esier rates then formerly advized you, 
unlese you would send into Bengalla, a hundred and fortye course from this place, to the 
cittye of Mucksoudabad [Maksidabad, Murshidabad] where it is made, which would hee 
worth bothe labor and charge, for wee are asured that there it maye be provided in infinite 
quantityes at least twenty per cent, cheaper then in anye other place of India, and of the 
choysest stufe, wounde of into what condition you shall requier it, as it comes from the 
worme ; where are also innumerable of silkwynderes, experte workmen, and Jabor cheaper hy 
a third then elce where. But untill your farther resolution therin wee shall endevor 
acordinge to your order the provision of what quantitye therof meanes and tyme will 
permit, as also of sahannes and such sortes of amberty callicoes as you advize of. For 
other provisions, thoughe in th’ intrime wee receave suplye from Agra, wee shall defer until] 
your farther injunctions. 

Wee . . .. thank you for sending our English letters. Your detayninge them so 
longe in Surratt before theire dispeed was not soe prejuditiall for our replye therunto as 
was your messingers delayes on the waye, who (it seemes) betwene Surrat and Agra spent 
almost 40 dayes, and from Agra hether25,12 

XII. 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 


Patna, 3 March 1621. Our last unto you was answare unto yours of the prime 
December, dispeeded hence the ultimo January, and two dayes since was received your 
letter of the 15th January, replye to our formeres of the last October and 11th November, 
wherin wee perceave what you apprehende of the sortes Amberty Callicoes Lackhower 
produceth, as well for theire lenghets, breadths as prizes, wherin wee also perceave you to 
bee mistaken in the lenghet of the Jehanger Coved, you mentioninge it to bee but 32) 
Inches, wheras Elahye [ahi] of Agra is full that lenghet. And the Jehangery coved of 
this place no lesse then 40 Inches which wants not much of our English ell and makes 
greate diferance bothe in the length and breadthe of our Ambertyes. So that governinge 
your selves by the shorter coved it could not but give you just occasion to conceave the 
narowest sortes unfiting either for England or transporte, as likwise the broader sortes 
to come shorte in theire lenghets and breadthes for the use of sheetinge, shirtinge, etts., 
whereas rightlye apprehendinge them in their trewe lenghets and breadthes, questionles 
would have animated you to a better opynion of them. And wee doubte not but the well 
makinge of the Clothe (wherin it exceeds either Samanes [samaéna]4? or your Baftaes 
[bafta] will make it of good esteeme in England And wee shall endevor what possible the 
provision of onlye such as for breadthes and lenghets, price, etts., maye bee well approved 
of, purposinge our Investments onlye in the two broader sortes, to saye, Zefer Conyes and 


o 
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42 Factory Records, Patna, 1., 20-21. 3 A fine cloth made at Samana, now in Patiala State, 
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Jehangeres and those to bee, the Zefer Conyes all. under 2 rups. per peece and the 
Jehangeres of all prizes to 8 .rups. per peece, the quantities of eatch you determine to 
enorder wee will, accordinge to your promise, expecte, and;in the meanetyme proceede 
therin, and in silke so farr as our meanes will permitt, havinge now received some suplye from 
Agra, Viz., in 6 hills exchange 5003 rups... . . [We] have sent to Lackhoure to Mr.. 
Parker 2500 rups. to bee doeinge there in the preaiis clothe, and have paid some debts for 

silke bought on Credditt, And now wee have monyes, purpose to laye 1 in 50 or 60 mds, 

serbandy ware, so that untill your farther order, our provisions shalbe onlye silke, 
Ambertyes and Sahanes, if to bee gott 

Muckrob Con [Mukarrab Kh4n] is by the Kinge odie from this Government, it 
beinge given Sultan Pervize [Parwiz], -whoe i is, ‘shortlye expected. — 

The yeare is allreadye so farr spent that it is impossible all our provisions should bee 
dispeeded to Agra before the raynes. What maye bee provided betwene this and the 
prime Maye shall then bee sent you, and the rest with the first oppertunitye after the 
raynes are spent. And soe not havinge elce* &e. 44 


XIV, 
#y ‘Rohert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 


Patna, 3 March 162 i. Mr. Fettiplace &e. The last of the passed: mounth came 
hether . . . yours of the 15th ditto, wherinclosed I received 6: bills exchange 
Importinge the mentioned some of 50038 rups. the which are all Currantly [generally] 
accepted and doubie not but of as good satisfaction,, theire owners being reported for 
Currant [accepted] dealers ... . havinge taken up parte therof, Viz., of Sunder Mydas 
[Sundar Mayadas] 1000 rUups. and have: cleared Maun, Muckon [Manmukand] their bill of 
500 rups. Basesar Mera [Bisheshar 2 Mall] hath a good reporte which is the best of his 
sufitiancye I can yet advize you , . , . Chaunseyshaw [Chandsahai Shah] hathe a sonne 
in Agra with whome if you deale in this ends you maye rest confident of godd satisfaction 
to bee here made by his father whog in our experience is the Currant delar of Puttana 
Wee ... . apprehend what “you advize of the sortes of Course silke sent you for 
saile in Agra. Wee cannot mervell that those sortes are in so littell esteeme at presant, in 
regard, since theixe dispeede hence, th’ originiall from whence theye are taken of is fallen 
in price almost 30 ‘per cent, Wee are ofered for our Shekestye a rupye net per sear 
to sell it here, and thinke to put that sorte of at about that rate rather then trouble you 
therewith. Onlye our Cuttaway and Gird wee will detayne untill your farther approbation, 

Wee conceave Surrats order for th’ investinge the presant monyes sent. Theye are 
stranglye mistaken in our J ehanger Coved . . . the misconceypte wheron theye ground 
theire opynions maye not bee our guide, and therfor . . . wee will proceed accordinge 
to our owne judgment i in our ‘ Lackhour investments, : 

Th’ exchange hence to ‘Agra beinge to our presant advantage I have ventered takinge 
up 2000 rups. more upon you at 1% per Cent, losse havinge received here of Maun Muckon 
[Manmukand], sherafes [sarréf] 1,9624 rup. muryes [for nuryes, niiri, newly-coined], to bee 
by you repayed in Agra unto Cassy [Kasi] and Baseser [Bishesbar] in 2,000 rup. honds 
[hundi, bill of exchange] . . . the bill . . . is written at 40 dayes Bandy mucet 
[band-i-mudat, term for settlement] . . Th’ occasion the exchange hence to Agra 


—_ 


44 Factory Records, Patni, I, 22, 
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is of late so fallen is for that Muckrob Con [Makarrab Khan] hathe delivered out 3 lackes. 
of rups. to bee repaid him in Agra. Now beinge both in Cash and Credditt, I promise 
farther not to trouble you untill your answare hereunto, feringe lest I mought bee more 
bould then Convenient. Yet if your suplyes from Surratt have encouraged you, you shall 
doe well to strengthen us with 5 or 6000 rups. more out of hand, for which wee shall have 
speedye Imployment 

The Parda [parda, tapestry curtain}, Looking glasse, 2 pees. moheres [mohair] and 
280 pices weight amber beades I delivered into Muckrob Cons Circare and am promised 
[payment] . . . Hee departes hence (by reporte) within theise eight dayes, and 
already Perveze his servants have umull [’amal, authority]. Seaventeene pces. of the 
bone lace I have sould Shekassame [Shekh Hasan] for 216 rups., which is received. The 
rest of the lace remaynes, Most of theire papers were lost before come to my hands, so 
that I was fayne to guse [guess] at theire partikuler prizes . . .*° 


XV. 


To the Agra Factory, 

Patna, 31 March 1621. Lovinge Frends: My last unto you was answare to youres 
of the 15th February . . . since which have I received the second bills [of exchange] 
by Guarshaw [Gauhar Shah] your expresse, whome I retorned with pertickuler answare 
the 13th presant And now let mee intreate you take notice of what hath passed 
with us since I have at sundrey tymes Caried and sent to Mr. Parker at 
Lackhoure 4000 rupes which is almost all invested in the browne Ambertyes of those 
partes which (as bought) are put out to whittinge, and now havinge more 
meanes will suplye that place with what parte therof maye bee spared. I have bought 
about 30 mds. serbandye silke [at betwene 70 and 80 rups. per md.]4¢ and have workemen 
in paye to winde it of, and as you strengthene us with meanes, shall accordinglye persist 
in that investment, for in aught elce of this place wee medell not, untill receave order 
from Surratt, save in sahannes and hamommes. Of the latter I have bought about 
6 corge, and as such sortes come to hand shall ingrose them. 


In my last I advized you howe I had cleared with Muckrob Con for those thinges 
delivered into his circare, to saye, for the parda or peece of tapestrye,*#7 300 rupes ; as 
much for the gieate looking glasse; 50 rupes for 2 pieces moheres ; and 280 rupes for 
280 pices weight amber beades. Hee is at present removed from hence and gon for 
Helabaze [Allahibad], and doubtles will for Agra; whoe if come to you, I praye demaund 
of his sonne, Shek Alaboxe [Shekh Allah Bakhsh], 18 rupes for two Bulgare hydes 
delivered him. And thus have you breflye th’efecte of what hath passed with us in our 
afayeres since my last. And nowI entreate you take notice what likwise hathe hapned by 
disaster. The 24th presant, Leinge Saterdaye, about noune, at the west parte of the 
subarbes belonginge to this citye, at least a course without the walles, in th’ Allum gange, 
[Alamganj], a tirable fier kindled, which havinge consumed al those partés, by the fource 
of a stronge andye [andhi, a dust-storm], brake into the citte and within the space of two 
greese!#S came into the verye harte therof, where our aboade is ; whoe beinge enviorned 











4 Puetory Records, Pain, L, 23, 24. 46 Added from the letter to Surat which follows, 


47 Parda means a heavy curtain; the “ peece of tapestry ’’ must have been for use as a curtain and. 
not as a wall-hancing, 


48 Chart, a native Lour, about half an English hour, so “ two greese ’’ would mean one hour. 
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with neighboringe choperes [chhappar, thatched roof] (wherof indeede the whole cittye 
consistes), it was no more then tyme to looke to our owne, which were not many, yet more 
then in so littell a warninge could bee conveyed of, althoughe I wanted not th’ assistance 
of almost a hundred of my workmen then at worke. But where the contrary element was 
wantinge, it was littele bote to contend with the furye of thother; and therfor gave 
waye to its voyolence of fourse, to save that which most requiered ayde in this nesesitye 

which was the mayne of our maisteres goods then under charge, which by good helpe [ 

conveyed by a back waye into a stone house neare adjoyninge, But before it was entirlye 
efected, a choper before my chamber toke fyer, and in an instant was consumed, as also 
the chamber itselfe and all that therin was, save my accompts ancl monyes, which with as 
much dificultye as dainger I atayned ; of ought elce not anye signe Jefte of what it was ; 
wherof belonginge to the Companye in a chest was theise pertickuleres —the remaynder 
of the bone lace, 16 peeces ; the amell [enamel], safron and one peece mohere, with some 
verouerds [bardéward, proportion] of silke taken, and other trifells standinge in the 
tankes,49 which with all that was once myne and the litell houshould stufte wee had, was 
entierlye lost. The rest, throughe Gods providence, had an unexpected deliverance. From 
hence it proseeded estward unto the verye scirtus of the towne, where, wantinge more 
combustable matter to mayntayne it selfe, was consticyned to stinke and gcoe out, havinge 
lefte behinde litell save ruines of olde walles, ettc. The infinite losses of all men by this 
disaster are almost incredible to bee reported, besides men, woemen. and children registerde 
sattaes [sati, burnt alive] upwards of three hundred. And so much lett sufize for relation 


herof, 
The 28th presant came hether your exprese . . . with yours of the 16th March 
and therinclosed 4 bills of exchange importinge 5090 rups. . . . Two of the bills sent 


on Sunder Mudas [Sundar Mayadas] was instantly ocksepted, but the third importinge 
1500 rups. I had much adoe to put upon them, for alélioughe it was written on them, yet (as 
theye saye) not by theire shawe [shahi, banker] bui by one Calyane [Kalyan] of Agra, 
in whose afaires it seemes formerlye theye have ted some trust, but his gamoshtye 
[gomashta, agent] latlye beinge gon hence for Avis with his goods caused them to make 
question of restitution, yet after much arbitranicnt this morninge theve acksepted it, 
which havinge doune, I instantlye, to avoyde sutter jogrees [sallé jhagrad, quarrels about 
bonds] caused them to paye in the monye, abatinge for the tyme, which theye have donc, 
but have not taken in the bill, for that upon advice irom Agra in case that should theire 
prove dificulte theye purpose to Nat Care [naker, dixhonour] it and use our Cusmona 
[khas néma, letter of credit] for recoverye of the debte theire from the said Calyane . °. 

{tis much to our disadvantage that you writte your bills at so longe a date of 
payment, wheras written at twise sevene dayes berbust [barbast (custom), sight] and send 
no worse Cassads [késid, messenger] then this (whoe came in a leavene [11] dayes, theire 
would bee much save in the deheig [dahyek, discount]. 

The exchangé™thence to Agra is at presant but 1‘ rups. per Cent. lose betwene the 
tasye sickaw [tdza-sikka, newly coined] and the hondye [hundi] rupee,*° and but that 
you have promised sepdlye [? speedily] more suplyo iiy exchange from you, on occasion 
wee would have taken it up here, which would have bine more profitable. . . . a 


a 





49 This sentence means that the portion of the silk that had hean wound off, and the cocoons still in the 
tanks were all destroyed, 
60 Rupees remitted by bill of exchange, i Puetory Records, Patna, 3, 24-25. 
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XVI. 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 


Patna 11 April 1621. Lovinge Frends, Mr, Biddulpe and Mr, Fettiplace, My last 
unto [you] was of the ultimo last mounthe . , . since which on the 7th presant came 
hether this berer with your last of the 25th March, wherunto in answare, 

Inclosed I received second bills for the prementioned 5000 rups, and fower bills more 
Importinge 3000 rups, are all Currantly ackcepted, The bill of Mollas [Malla] for a 
thousand rupes is written at twice seaven dayes berbust [sight] but all the rest at 41 dayes 
after theire date, . . , 

I aprehend what you entende wee should doe with our course sortes of silke taken of 
for the serbandy and will endevor it, if not better hopes for its sayle at Agra, the charge 
of transporte, etts, considered, but the prizes as rated in our last Invoyce you maye not 
expecte to bee now obtayned, for that the tymes are otherwise, Th’originall from whence 
theye are parted beinge (as often advized) a savoye [sawéi, 25 p, c.] fallen in price over 
what it then was, and so proportionablye theise Courser sortes. In your next I praye 
advize us of theire trewe value with you, for therby will wee governe our selves either 
for its detention or sayle here, for by Merchants that purposelye come from Agra to make 
theire provisions in theise sortes wee are informed that Agra vends greate quantityes 
therof, and at much better rates then here it can bee sould, | 

Since my last we2 have done littell save prosecute our silke and Amberty Provisiones, 
wherin wee over slip no oportunitye which maye bee to advantage and are in dalye expecte 
for what elce Surrat shall enorder, that tymlye wee maye make entrance therin, Wee 
shall not expecte more monyes from you untill you have approbation from Surrat for our 
further suplye which cannot bee to soone, 

Wee have ventured 500 rup. to Mucksoudabaude [Maksidabad, Murshidabad] 
for samples [of] silke of the sortes wee provide, rather for experience of that place then 
the necesitye, therof, beinge encouradged therunto by good liklyehood of principal! 
commoditye and at much easier rates then theise partes afordes. The voyadge is but two 
monthes, which when expired and returne made wee will advize you more of the event, 

Sultan Parvez is shortlye expected here, and if you intende a setled imployment, it 
would not bee enconvenient that you sent us somthingé wherwith wee might make 
causmana [khds néma] with him, and (if so stored) somthinge for saile, it would bee a 


furtherance to the rest of our busines to make frends wherof,since Muckrob Cones departure, 
wee are altogether destitute,52 | 


4 


XVII. 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 


Paina, 19 May 1621. Lovinge Frends, Mr. Biddulphe etts. Yours of the 29th Aprill 
came to our hand the 14th presant wherin wee received bill of exchange importinge 8000 
rups. All save the two bills of Maune Mookonde [ManmukayghLawere written as 
you advized, twise 7 days berbust [barbast, sight] 

Wee have likwise received a Coppy of the list for what goods are required by Surrat 
this yeare, and shall endevor our utmost for theire satisfaction in what theirof theise 
partes afordes. Upwards of 4000 pces. Ambertyes (of the sorte preadvised) are 
alredaye provided, which wee will endevor to inlarge to what quantitye more 


tyme 
a a ac err ne ee ee ‘ ( 
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52 Factory Records, Patna, L., 27-28. 
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and meanes will permitt, as also for silke in the Condition theye ayme at, thoughe 
doubte wee shail come much shorte in the quantitys, the yeare beinge already so favr 
spent, and but barre [barely] 3 months lefte us for th’efectinge this yere provi- 
siones to bee dispeeded hence with the first opertunitye after the raynes, which wilbe 
about the seazone our last yeres goods went hence; and therfore to avoyde farther 
trouble then, what goods wee have readye wee have despeeded towards you, and are as you 
may perceave by a biiefe invoyce therof here inclosed. They were this morninge laden on 
two Carts and have made theire first Manzull [manzzl, stage]. \Wee have paide in parte of 
theire freught 74} rups. and have given the Carters a bill on you to receave 8 rups, more 
in full therof [if] theye deliver them you in safe and good condition, and are in all 17 balles 
qt. [containing] 52 mds. net, hired at 13 rups. 1 tuke [faka]>? per md, net, the Currant price 
of the Carravan theye goe in Companye with, and maye bee about a hundred Cartes more, 
Notwithstandinge, for their better safgard, wee have sent you Dyalla our servant and 6 
Tierandazes [tiranddz, archer, guard] more, have paid them in full of theire Journye, and 
have delivered Dyalla 10 rups. to defraye theire charges on the waye. . « « 

You will perceave that wee have sent you all our coarse silke, havinge not founde here 
buyers for such a quantitye, which if you put of as you advize them to bee worthe there, 
theye will not come to a bad market. Howsoever wee thought it more convenyent to send 
it you now then to detayne it untill after the raynes, in regard there is hopes you maye 
put it of tymlye enoughe to have it’s proceede agayne resent to bee this yeare invested, 
which after the raynes wilbe to late, and by that tyme wee shall agayne bee furnished 
with a greate parcell to trouble the market. 

It seemes you have received but littell fine goods from Surratt which althoughe not 
enordered for presantly, yet a trifell would at instant have stoode our busines in some 
steede if wee mought or maye yet expecte it from you, for from Surrat it will come to late 
to further our this yeres necessitye, and for the next wee expecte not.°4 

XVIII. 
To the Agra Factory. | 


Paina, 2 June 1621. Good Frends, Mr. Biddulphe etts. . . . Maye it please you 
take notice that the prime presant came hether this bearer with yours of the 18th Maye, 
and therinclosed second bills for the 8000 rups. last sent and eight other bills of Exchange 
for 8000 rups. more with a transcript of our late beloved frende Mr, Fetiplaces 
Testament, for whose Lose wee are hartilye Contrite. God grauntus all whom hee hathe 
lefte behinde to bee assiddualye myndfull of the waye he hathe led us, that wee maye with 
the more Comforte be prepared to followe him when the Lord shall cauleus. . 

Wee apprehend Surrats resolution for the desolvinge this factory (our this yeres provi- 
sions beinge accomplished), and wee will as neare as possible endevor to follow direction, 
as well for efectinge theire disieres in the Commodities of theise partes asfor our speedye 
dispatche therin, for the sendinge hence our Investments withthe first and convenient trans- 
porte, which will not bee (as often advertized) untill the raynes are spent, to saye about 
And wheras you desier Robert Hughes his presant repaire for Agra, 





the prime October. 
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63 The hiring price was therefore 1 rupee 12 annas and a takd. The copper takd ,(not the silver, 


which was a rupee) was 2 or 4 pice (paisd) and the pice was a quarter anna ; so one takd would be worth 
from a half to one anna. The context presumes that it was half an anna, which makes the hiring price 


to be R, 1 123 as. 
6: Factory Records, Patna, I., 28. 
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necessitye answares that the heate of our present busines and Mr. Parkers indisposition of 
helthe [whoe almost theise 3 monthes hathe layne daingerouslye sicke of the blody fluxe] 5° 
will not permit it untill the last of the raynes, unlese it please God speedilye to strengthen 
Mr. Parker whoe hath not theise two monthes, nor is not at instant in case to mannadge 


theise afaires which lie disperst. Yet vou maye not doubte of our utmost diligence to the 
hastninge our beinge with you. 





You shall not neede to send anye fuither suplye of monye untill farther advice; th’ 
exchange from hence at presant is somuch to our losse that wee shall withhould draw 
bills on you untill necesstve urge it. 

Our Lackhowre Investments are exceeded to upwards of 5000 pees, fine and course 
Ambertyes, which quantitye wee hope at least to trebell by that tyme wee shall with 
convenyency bee readye to dispatche hence, 

The Princes ( Prince Parwiz) arivall here with so greate a retienewe hath made this 
place to narowe for his entertaynment, which hathe caused the removinge diverse, as well 
merchants as otheres, from theire aboades, whose houses hee hath liberalye bestowed on his 
servants; amongst which couppelment wee'are displaced, and have bine theise ten dayes 
wandringe to cover ourselves and goods, thoughe but with grase [grass], to debar the heate 
and raynes, now in excesse; which havinge now attayned throughe tie helpe of Mr. Monye 
[by paying a high price], wee endevor agayne the plasinge our silkwynders, in which 
imployment you mave not expecte us this yeare to exceed above as much more as alredve 
have, And wee hould it sufitient, beinge but a triall, so you cannot but conceave the 
necesitye of frends, and us destitute wherwithall to make them.*¢ 


XIX. 
To the Surratt Factory. 


Paina, 2 June 1621, Good Frends, Mr. Rastell etts. . . Inall wee have received 
from them [at Agra] for our this yeares investments 29,000 rups. besides the proceede 
of some sailes here, Theye advize not of anye more monyes theye purpose to sende us, 
as thinkinge what alreadye sent sufitient to keepe us imployed the littell tyme now left us, 
but wee hope to drawe from them seasonablye to bee invested at least 10000 rups, more, 
for that theye advize Mr, Younge hathe littell hopes for th’ accomplishinge th’ one halfe of 


the narowe clothe vou expecte from thence, which defaulte wee will endevor to salve by 
enlarginge them here, 


inge 


We formerly also advized vou of the dispeede hence for Agra what goods wee had then 


readye, which were 13 bales silke and 4 balles Callicoes which were sent hence the 18th 
last monthe.5* 


XX. 
To the Surat Factory. 

Lackhoure, 3 August 1621. Loving Frends, Mr. Rastell etts, . 8 dayes past 
came to my hands yours of the 8th June .. . whereby Iperceave you | . , 
requyer ampie and sndcen replye to the points of your present received, which , . . J 
shall endeavour, 


And first IT wonder at your hopes for soe sudden a dispatche in our Investments, 
Consideringe you are not ignorant of the late supplye of monyes for its effectinge sent 





5) Added from the letter to Suraé which follows. 


6 Factory Records, Pains, 1., 29-30. T Fuetory Records, Putna, 1., 30-31, 
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us which beeinge allmost spent before the first mo [nyes] came, and haveinge formerly botk 
amply and frequently advized of the seasons for transporte of goods hence, which if before 
the raynes must be the latest in Maye, and if after, it is not to bee expected that caryage 
can possibly be gotten untill October, here beeinge noe other convayance to Agra but by 
carts, which by reason of the rottenes of the wayes in the season of the raynes passeth 
nott, And what of our provisions in the first season was ready, wee gave Conveyance 
to . . . and with the first opportunity will proceed with the complete transporte of 
our full investments which will be (at the soonest) about the fine of th’ ensewinge month. 

In our lynnen Investments we have endeavoured to follow the honble. Companys and 
your orders, whereunto we have unyted our owne experyence and Judgments, haveinge with 
noe little labour and toyle at present attayned to the provizion of 475 Corges or 9500 pces. 
upwards of the #ds. wherof are all at or under two rup. nett the pce., as bought browne from 
the loome, and are the desired breadthes, to say, the second sorte generally knowne by 
the name of Jafferchanes [zafar-khani], which both for length and breadth will parallel, 
if nott exceed, your narrowe Barroch baftaes. The remaynder are fyner, broader, and hyer, 
pryzed, to say, from all pryzes from two to six rup. the peece, samples wherof, as well 
browne, white and starched, we intended to have sent you undemanded, whereby you 
may guesse at our penyworths [profit], and accordingly resolve or desist from further provi- 
zions thereof. 

In regard you have called us away from hence with what convenient specde may 
possible, of force hath caused the lettinge fall of our silke provizions, especyallye for the 
cleeringe and gatheringe up of our rests with the silkewynders, soe that we shall not much 
exceed what we have allready dispeeded to Agra, neither have we met with any more 
sahans since we advized you of the 12 corges last bought. 

Some Lignum Alloes we have provyded for tryall in England, of severall sorts and 
pryzes, from 2 to 10 rups. the seare of 33 pices wt. in all to the valew of aboute 400 rups., 
and now are lookinge out for musters of what other commodities which in our judgments 
these parts may affoard fittinge either England or Persia, for provizion whereof John 
Parker is now in Puttana, unto whose postscript I partly referr you, my selfe haveinge bene 
here in Lackhoare allmost these 6 weekes to fynish these provizions and gather up our cloth 
at the washers, which this month I hope will be all come in, and packt ready to transporte, 

Mr, Biddulphe lately advized us to mak provizion of the gumlacke mentioned in your 
list, which we conceave (considderinge the great freight from hence) will cost itts worth 
in Agra ; notwithstanding, some wee will provyde, though butt for a future tryall, The 
best is worth at present 44 rups, nett per md,, and the Caryage from hence to Agra will be 
half soe much more, whereof we have advized to Agra to th’ end they may provyde the 
greatest part there. The Amber beads sould Mockrobchan [Mukarrab Khan] at soe good 
rates was more by Accydent then through any great esteeme they are in these parts, which 
those we received there, as many more from Agra, which for want of vent yett lyeth by, 
beeing in the Bazar worth nott above 8 or 9 rups. the sere of 14 pices, which by reportes 
they are better worth in Agra, which hitherto hath caused theire detention in hopes of 4 
better markett, but now we shall endeavour to put them off at pryce Current, rather then 
Cary them back, 

Att my first cominge into these parts, Among the sondry other Commodities, I enquyred 
after the vent and esteeme of currall [coral], but could ‘not learne it to bee a commodity 
worth the transporte from Suratt, it not vendinge in any great quantity nor the valew 
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truely knowne without sight of the sortes, which occasioned but a spareinge aclvice thereof, 
yelt incerted it in my list of the valew of sondry other Commodities then sent Mr. Kerridge 
and Company. Yettfor your better sattisfaction I have intreated John Parker to make 
further inquyery thereof, from whome you may be pleased to expect inlargement in this 
pomt. 

Haveinge advized you of thescope and effect of my present aboad here, have nott 
whereof to enlarge... . 58 


XXII. 
John Parker’s “* Postecriptum.’’ 


Paina, 7 August 1621. . . . Ofthe price and esteeme of currall in these parts 
: I have enquyred of the merchants which deales most in that commodity, who, as 
they say, never saw unpollished currall brought into these parts, which if I mistake nott, 1s 
the sort you seeke vent for. In other places it is much spent to burne with the dead ; which 
here they use nott. And for pollishinge or cuttinge it into beads, heer are nott workmen 
that hath skill therein ; and therefore noe commodity for this place. Pollished currall will 
sell here, but in small quantity ; and at what pryceI cannot informe you, the quallity there- 
of beeing soe different. Currall beads is very well requested for transporte into Bengala, 
and great quantityes thereof will yearly vend, to say for 50 or 60,000 rup., at or about the 
pryzes followinge, viz., those of 12 beads to a tanke [tanhé—4 mashé] at 6 tanks for a rup., of 
6 to a tanke at 2 tanks fora rup., of 4to a tanke at 13 tanks perrup., of 3 to a tanke at 14 
per rup., and soe accordinge to theire hignes.59 For the sale of our remaynder of amber beads, 
we must not governe our selves by those sould Mockrobchan, those beeinge all choice beads 
which you cannot but judge will somewhat disadvantadge the sale of the rest. Besides, those 
sent hither were for the most parte of the 2 worst sorts, which, as wee were informed in Agra, 
were the sorts most vendable here, and questionlesse are, accordinge to their valew, butt 
the best sort will sell for more mony though nott for more proffitt ; therefore it is nott much 
[wonder] that those sould in Agra were sould at forgood rates, they beeinge one with 
another as received from Suratt, besydes was helped with the best sort which was chosen out 
of the parcell sent hither, I have shewed them to dyvers merchants since Mr. Hughes his 
beeing at Lackhoare, butt cannott attayne to above 9rup, the sere, at which rate rather 
then retourne them for Agra would putt them off, butt it is nott a commodity which yeilds 
ready mony, and by reason of our sudden departure! dare nott trust them out, thou gh 
should be promysed payment within ten daies. For the future sendinge of which commodity 
Tcannott anymate you, it beeing a commodity that will nott sell in any great quantity, but 
in small parcells, as for 100 and 150 rup., which will nott goe far therein ; soe a small quantity 
will furnish a great many of these merchants. 
I have not yett provyded the gum-lacke, nor elce for musters, the merchants, brokers, 
sn ee oa of the citty beeinge all in trouble for mony which the Prince requyers them 
to furnish him with ; Soe that none dares be seene to sell a pyc2 worth of goods. But 





ead mney 


3 Factory Records, Patna, I., 31-32. 


°° Taking the Jeweller’s misha at 15 grs. Troy, then the meaning of this statement is that small beads 
of 5 grs. sold at 72 for the rupee ; beads of 10 gers. at 12 to the rupee ; beads of 15 ors. at 7 to the rupee ; 


beads of 20 grs, at 43 to the rupee; andsoon. This statement shows that the small 5 gr. beads were 
much commoner than any other sort, 
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now he beeinge gone I shall soone imploy the small matter intended therein. We have 
at present about 4000 rups, in cash, 2000 whereof willrun out in expences, charges, and 
transporte of our goods. The rest L shall endeavour to disbourse accordinge to Mr. Hughes 


his direction and myne owne discression. ... % 


XXII. 











Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Honnorable Company, 


Patna, 14 August 1621. Honnourable and right Worshipfull . . . Ourlast yeares 
letter dated the ultimo November . . . The Cargazone of our goods therein mentioned 
and sent hence came both safely and seasonably to Agra, and from thence goods was dis- 
peeded for Suratt, which and the whole Caffalo [kajfila] was most unfortunatly robed and 
spoyled by the Decans Armye,* for which we have just cause to be sory, soe shall rest till 
time shall procure your Worshipps a full restitution, which we hartyly pray for, and hope 
it will prove as successfull as the losse was disasterous. 


Wee haveinge the last yeare made some small tryall into the Commodities of this place, 
and accordingly advized thereof to Suratt, we had theire approbation for a this yeares 
Contynuance and promise of speedy suplye of monyes for the effectinge some good Invest- 
ments, as well in silke as Callicoes. Butt the late arryvall of the last yeares fleet, with 
dyvers other hindrances and Impediments in Suratt, occasioned us unexpectdly to remay- 
ne here untill March last before they had meanes to remitt us monyes as pretended, in 
which interim we endeavoured the saile of dyvers brayed [damaged] goods formerly re- 
ceived from Agra, which haveinge effected, to the valew of 4000 rups., the proceed whereof 
beeinge received, we incontinently imployed it, parte in Bengala silke and parte in Ambert- 
ye Callicoes. In fine of March®? we received from Agra our first supplye in bills exchange 
for 5000 rups., and since at severall times sondry other supplyes, in all bills for 32,000 rups., 
and therewith the transcript of a list from Suratt, which enordered the provizion of 100 
mds. Bengala silke, and 20,000 pces. Amberty Callicoes of Lackhoare, with further 
promise of meanes for itis accomplishinge. Butt it seemes them selves beeinge streightned 
at Suratt, they could not supply us as determyned, nor effect what once enordered for want 
thereof. The monyes sent us we persisted to itts investment, which we have now brought 
allmost to a Conclusion, and haveinge hopes of a Conveyance from Suratt by retourne of 
the last yeares shipps from the Red Sea could not omitt to advize your worshipps thus 
breifly thereof. Forasmuch whereof as we had attayned unto by the beginninge of May 
last, we then sent for Agra, and was 13 bales Bengala silke, whereof 6 containing 18 mds. 
12 seares of the sorts requyred by your Worshipps and Suratt, throwne of here into 
skeynes of a yard longe ; the rest was of the courser sortes taken with that from th’ origi- 
nall or serbandy sent for saile in Agra, wherewith likewise went 3 bales containing 13 
corges Amberty Callicoes and a bale containing 53 corges Hamoms [hammdédm], the which 
goods . . . isarryved there in safety. Since when wee have proceeded to the invest- 
inge our monyes last sent us, and have at presen’ attayned unto 470 corges or 9400 pees, 
Amberty Callicoes . , . Wee have likewyse endeavoured theire whitinge, which is 
cnc 

60 Factory Records, Paint. 1., 32-33. 

61 In 1620 hostilities were in progress between Jahangir’s forces under Prince Khurram and the rulers 
of the Dakhan under Malik ’Ambar. 

62 Should be February, see ante, letter of 3 March 1621. 
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nowe allmost fynnished, haveinge caused 400 corges thereof to be starched, as the ordynary 
custome of theire cureinge is, and the remaynier beinge 70 corges, we have whited 
unstarched, and yett shall endeavour the makingethem up 10,000 pces., which will be the 
uttmost our remainder of Cash will permitt in this investment. In other sortes of 
Callicoes we have nor can doe little, Sahan cloth beinge scarce and nott such quantityes 
thereof made, or brought hither, as your worshipps happyly have bene enformed there is, 
of which sort 12 Corges is all we could, by much seekinge after, yett procure, and cost 
78 rups. nett the corge of 20 pees. 

In regard of theire absolute order from Suratt to repayre with our this yeares provizi- 
ones for Agra, it hath caused us the letting fall of the further provizion of Bengala silke, 
which without a Contynuance here is nott to be provyded in the condition expected by 
your worshipps, soe that our this yeares proviziones thereof will not exceed above 25 mds. 
of the sorts fittinge England. And although a far greater quantity was listed us by the 
Council at Suratt, yett since (as it should seeme) whatt allready is provyded is thought to be 
inough untill further tryall thereof. This intended to be sent you we hope, both for price 
and goodnes, will come your worshipps well to passe, and yeild in England expected proffitt, 
beeing as good and better cheape then the sample last yeare sent, 

Wee have soe deeply waded into our Callicoe Investments that at Instant we have [not] 
remayning in Cash (besides to beare the charges of the goods transport to Agra) above 2000 
rups., wherewith we are to endeavour the provizion of some gumlacke, stufis etts. of Bengala 
for musters both for England, Persia, or the Red Sea, which being accomplished, we will 
hasten our dispatch towards Agra with as much Convenyency as the season of the yeare will 
permitt, and lay out for Caryage to convoy our goods, which until the fine of the next month 
is nott here to be procured, the raynes beeinge soe vyolent, that in time thereof noe Carts 
passeth betweene this and Agra, and other Conveyance or meanes of transporte here is nott. 
Notwithstanding, we question nott but our goods shall arryve in Agra as last yeare season- 
ably to accompany theire this yeares Caffalow [kafila] from thence to Suratt. . . inthe 
meane tyme we shall nott omytt our uttmost dilligence in the prosecutinge our present and 


what future affaires may bee comitted to our charge.“ . . . 
XXIII. 
William Biddulph and John Young at Agra to the President and Council at 
Surat, 


Agra, 22 August 1621. They will observe the orders as to the placing of factors, and 
have recalled Hughes from Patna, leaving Parker in charge there until Young arrives,54 
XXIV. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the factors at Agra, 
Patna, 13 September 1621. Good Freinds, Mr, Biddulphe etts. The last night came 


hither your expresse with yours of the 19th August and the perticular pointe in your letter 
from Suratt, which we have well considered, and apprehend theire order in all things, which 





8 Factory Records, Paina, 1,, 33-35. 
64 Foster, English Factories in India, 1618-1621, pp. 260-261. 
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[if] it had come sooner might have bin followed; butt now we having cleered (in effect) all 
our busines here, and att Instant are upon departure towards you, Robert Hughes affore 
and John Parker followeth with the Carts, which we hope accordinge to Agreement will sett 
out within 4 or 5 dayes more at farthest, Theire procureinge hath bin as well difficulte as 
Costly, we payinge 2 4 rups. per md, Jehangere weight from hence to Agra Carravan Burbust 
[barbast, t.e., customary caravan rate] and hope they will be with you Accordinge to our 
former Advyce by the last of the ensewinge month which will be the soonest, and therefore 
referr itt to your Considderations whether to detayne your goods soe longe or send a latter 
Caffalo. The raynes hath bin so extraordynary this yeare that extraordynary Charges can- 
not any way further our goods Arryvall, and therefore of necessity must attend untill the 
wayes are passable. Wee expect Thomas Haukeridge [Hawkridge] to meet John Parker, 
and soe for present Robert Hughes beinge on departure, he referrs you to John Parker for 
larger advyce, and hastyly comends you to the Lord, restinge &c, 65 





XXV. 
John Parker to the Surat Factory. 


Paina, 17 September 1621. Loving Freinds, Mr. Rastell etts., You may please be adver- 
tized that 4 dayes past came hither an expresse from Mr. Biddulphe etts,in Agra who brought 
us Coppy of certaine points in your letter of the 14th July to them, soe well concerninge this 
factory as others, which arryveinge with us but the night before Mr. Hughes his departure, 
he had not tyme to answere, and therefore I pray accept of this breife replye till conveniency 
permitt us to give you more ample sattisfaction and larger relation of our this yeares 
Imployment which Mr, Hughes at his cominge to Agra will (questionlesse) endeavour, to 
whome I partly referr you, 

We apprehend your order for the future furnisheinge of this place with factors, and my 
stay here untill Mr, Youngs arryvall to discharge me, which before Mr, Hughes his goeinge 
was considdered of, and should have bin observed if had come sooner, butt having cleered 
{in effect) all our busines, the Carts hyred and are promised they willlade within 3 or 4 
dayes, haveing noe rest in Cash, nor any imployment to occasion my stay, thought better to 
hazard your sensure in derrogatinge from your order then to putt the Company to the charge 
of (as we conceave) my needlesse stay, which when you Considder off and rightly apprehend, 
T hope will be soe charitable that wee doubte nott to appeare blamelesse, And though the 
way betweene this and Agra is nott very daingerous for robbers, yett nott free of taxes, as 
you may perceave by the transporte of our last goods from hence, which cost 14 rup. per 
carte, and since other merchants have paid 200 [(sic) 20] rup. per carte, soe that it is nott 
unrequizite that some Englishman accompany the goods, by whose presence the greatest 
parte or all may peradventure be saved, which I shall endeavour, 

Mr, Hughes departed hence the 13th current and went by the way of Lackhoare, to 
hasten away the cloth bought there to Mobulepoore °° which is theire place of ladinge; and 
appointed me to make what hast I could and send away the goods here to meet them, which 


6 Factory Records, Paina, I., 35. 
6 Mahab Alfpur, near Masauré [Mussowrah], the Mohubalpoor of the Indian Atlas, sheet 103; ed. 1857. 
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haveinge effected, to goe for Lackhoare to imbale four or five fardells yett unpacked and 
clere some small matters there, and thence to proceed in company of the goods with what 
speed possible for Agra, 

In our letter of the 3d passed month you were advized the some of our Investments, since 
when we have done little butt gett in the cloth from whittsters, and bought 50 mds. Gum- 
lacke of the 3 sorts requyred, a few Malda wares for musters of commodities fitting Persia, 
some Ambertres of all sorts and prizes for your perusiall, etts, stuff of small vallew for mus- 
ters, Wee had provyded the whole 200 mds. of lacke requyred, butt feare we should nott 
gett caryage for itt, which by reason of the princes remoove, and the Abowndance of raynes 
fallen this yeare is nott easily procured, yett have obtayned promise of soe many Carts as 
we shall need (which will be about 18 or 20) and hope of the Carters dew performance. The 
freight costs deare, to say 24 rups. per md., which could nott be avoyded to have the goods 
come in season to Agra, and now the beginninge of November will be the soonest, make 
what hast may bee’, 

XXVI 
John Parker to the Agra Factory. 

Patna, 17 September 1621. Loving Freinds, Mr. Biddulphe etts. By our joynt letter 
dated the 18th ditto you will perceave that Mr. Hughes was then upon departure towards 
you, who proceeded accordingly by the way of Lackhoare, and expect dayly to heare of his 
dispeed thence, whome I purpose with the goods to follow accordinge to his order, with 
what Convenyent speed I may, or rather the wether permitt, for nor yett is ended the 
raynes butt dayly powreth downe in such quantity that I cannott gett an hower of faire 
wether whereby to send forth the goods, which nowe is all ready for the Carte, and attend- 
eth nothinge but the wether, which alteringe, I will take the first oppertunity. 

Your letter received by this bearer requyers little answere butt promise to make what 
hast may bee with the goods, whereof you may be ascertayned. For any thing elce needful 
your knowledge (except your Cossid [/asid] make more speed homewards then outwards, 
who was 25 dayeson the way) Mr. Hughes I doubt not will be with you sooner to 
relate.65, 

XXVIII 
John Parker to the Agra Factory. 


| [Lackhowre], October 1621. Loving Freinds, Mr. Biddulph etts., In my last of the 17th 
and postscript of the 21th passed month I advized you in what forwardnesse I then was 
and the hopes I had speedily to proceed towards you with the fruits of our imployment, 
two dayes after date whereof I laded the Puttana goods from Mendroo Seray*? toward 
Mobulepoore, and my self came hither to dispatch the little Mr. Hughes left here to be 
effected, which beeinge longe since finished, I have bin idler then willingly I would have bin; 
for partly by reason of the longe winter” (which yett is notended) and the foulnesse of 
the wayes, I have nott yett found oppertunity to send away the goods from hence, And 
now at last cominge to dispeed them, I fynd the packs soe heavy that they are nott port- 








ee 


@’ Factory Records, Paina, I., 36-37, & Factory Records, Patna, I., 37, 
€9 [ cannot identify this sardi, 


7 In fact, however, “ summer,’ This is a very curious expression for “the rains’ as being the 
coolest season. 
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able either on oxen nor by caharr [ahdr, porter], though offer treble the freight ascustomed 

betweene this and Mobulepoore, where the carts and rest of the goods have attended these 
15 dayes, and the wayes soe untoward that in the best season of the yeare they are unpass- 
able for carts, and camells are nott here to be procured at any rate, for wnose burdan thase 

ffardles] were intended. Yett Mr. Hughes before hee packt them agreed and gave earnest 

both for oxen and Cahars who then promised to accomplish and have laded hence the better 
halfe, but few of them able to goe thorowe, have discharged theire ladinge, some in one 
place, some in another, themselves run away and left me to gather the goods togeather, 
which I feare will nott bee till parte of them be repackt, which will cawse great delay, 
Therefore, fearinge the worst, I thought good not to detayne your messenger longer, butt 
to advize you of the liklyhood of my tardy Arryvall with you to th’end you should Consid- 
der of detayneinge any parte of your provizions in expect of ours, which (tomy greife) I 
begin to doubte will come too late for retourne on the this yeares fleet. The Censure I shall 
incurr there (by beeinge left here for there dispeed and Conduct) Imust with patience 
undergoe, in soe much as cannott be avoyded. All I can doe is promise to slacke noe tyme 
nor oppertunity in theire dispeed hence, nor theire passage on the way, which will nott be 
without extraordinary charges, which I seeinge the necessity I shall the lesse respect, though 
will be noe more lavish then the occasion requyers. The expences I lve at is nott small, 
haveinge before Mr. Hughes departure entertayned almost 40 servants for the more safe 
Conduct of the goods, whomeI could not discharge, haveinge paid them afforehand and. 
beinge in dayly hopes of settinge forward, 

Your letter of the 27th August I have received and should (to prevent the worst) have 
bin glad to have received the desired firmaen [farman], but bezinge it was not to be had, 
I must hope the best, and that now the countrey is soe quyett that I shall have noe necess- 
itye thereof.“1, 

John Parker. 
XXVIII 
William Biddulph, Robert Hughes, Robert Young and John Parker to the President and 
Council at Surat. 

Agra, 23 November 1621. Mr Hughes came to this place the 10th of last month; Mr. 
Yonge and Mr. Willowby arrived here with there goods from Semana the 12th same month; 
and Mr. Parkar with theire Pattana goods arrived here the 14th present.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
By V, RANGACHARI, M. A., L. T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 48.) 
CHAPTER I. 
Section VII, 
The Effects of Vijayanagar Conquest. 
Political Effects. 

Tux Vijayanagar conquest introduced a new epoch in the history of South India, fé 
gave rise to a singular complexity in government, by causing an influx of Telugu generals and 
viceroys into the Tamil land. These Telugu generals came, it should be understood, as the 
supporters of Pandyan authority against Muhammadan usurpation. They therefore did not 
interfere with the royal dignities and privileges of the restored Pandyans. Nevertheless they 


tl Pactory Records, Patna, I., 38. 72 Foster, Hnjlish Faxtories in India, 1618-1621, pp. 335-336, 
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were, from this time onward, the real rulers of the land, and reduced the indigenous mon- 
archs to the position of mere figureheads, The pride and perhaps the prejudice—for the 
new viceroys belonged to other castes, spoke different tongues and came from another part of 
the country—of the Pan yans might have disliked the presence of these, their allies or 
rather masters: but thev could not but submit, for their own sake, with tame and willing 
resignation, to their dominance. The history of Madura, thus, in the Vijayanagar period 
is the history of a dual power, of two dynasties, one locaily royal and the other extraneously 
vicerega]. The people of the kingdom of Madura (which included Tinnevelly and, in 
later days, Trichinopoly also), in other words, had two masters, the immediate one being their 
own king, and the more remote one the Vijayanagar agent. As has been already 
mentioned, the relations between the two authorities were, probably, cordial rather than 
strained. Self-interest and weakness necessitated a spirit of ready compliance on the part of 
the Pandyan rulers, while self-confidence and the possession of superior strength unconsciously 
led to the easy assertion of mastery on the part of the viceroys. At the same time, the vice- 
roys do not seem to have availed themselves of their position to interfere 100 much in the 
internal affairs of the kingdom. Prosperity did not kill their prudence, nor did the allure- 
ments of power banish from them the virtue of moderation. They evidently confined them- 
selves to the collection of tribute, the upkeep of the imperial army, and the remittance of the 
surplus tribute to the emperor. They, as was natural in their position, controlled the 
foreign policy of the king, and kept a watchful eye on his political acts and movements, 
his alliances and his enmities. They also helped him in the subjugation of local risings, 
in the encouragement of learning by means of endowments to Brahmins, and in the 
furtherance of all the arts of peace, But they hardly,it may be believed with Dr, 
C'aldwell,46 interfered much in the internal affairs of the kingdom. 


Social Effects. Immigration of the Badugas. 


The influence of Vijayanagar was stronger on South Indian society than on South 
Indian government. It in fact created a revolution in the social history of the land, For 
it led to a considerable immigration of men and women from the Telugu and Canarese 
lands to the land of the Tamils. Centuries back, the political skill and imperial 
statesmanship of the Chéla emperors had caused and promoted a large influx of Tamil 
soldiers,** servants, officers and men into the Telugu land; and now, by an act of Providence, 
the reverse process happened. Already, the territory covered by the Tanjoro, 
Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly districts, 7. ¢,, the two kingdoms of the Chélas and 
the Pindyas, had received an influx of a few Canarese people during the short life of the 
Hoysala supremacy ; but this immigration of the 13th century was 48 on a comparatively 
small scale, owing the ephemeral nature of the Canarese dominion, as well as to the 
vehement opposition to It of the localkings and peoples. The Vijayanagar conquest wag 
followed by such a large immigration from the north that the historian can hardly be 
deemed inaccurate if he describes that conquest as the conquest of the Tamilians by the 
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46 See his History of Tinnevelly. 

47 In the days of the Chéja Empire, See the Madr. Hp. Reports for numerous examples, 

48 Bishop Caldwell ascribes the construction of the Canadian Anicut and the town of Palamkottah 
to the Canarese immigrants of this period. See his Hist, of Tinnevelly ; also Stuart’s Linnevelly Manual, 
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Badugas‘? or northerners as the Telugu and the Canarese peoples were called. The Rayas 
of Vijayanagar were probably Telugus, though their capital was in the Canarese 
country. The imperial civil and military services consisted largely, though not entirely, 
of the Telugus and the Canarese, The Viceroys were Telugu, their subordinates mainly 
‘Telugu, and above all, the thousands of followers who came with them were all Telugu, 
Nor could it be otherwise. A Telugu dynasty supported bya Telugu army and service, 
could not but send forth, for its own safety, into every quarter of the empire, Telugu 
soldiers and rulers. Refractory chiefs had to be subdued by Telugu generals, and 
tributary vassals had to be watched by Telugu political Officers, The result was, there 
came into existence a large number of Telugu colonies*® everywhere in the south. 
Throughout the Tamil country, hundreds of Telugu villages came into existence, and 
Telugu customs and habits, creeds and cults began to mingle in complex companionship 
with the Tamil ones. Many a strange festival and observance, many a household name 
and superstition, was brought by the conquering colonists, and the civilisation of the 
Tamils became mixed up with the civilisation of “the Badugas.” 


The causes of Baduga colonization. 


The causes and circumstances of the colonization were not the same in all cases. 
‘SSome colonies had a military origin. They arosefrom the camps of the northern army, 
camps which while on march resembled, in their size and their component factors, moving 
cities, The presence of a large number of men, and of horses and cattle, necessitated, 
wherever the camp was pitched, the opening of shops and the formation of villages, 
so to say, of the camp-followers. The frequency of military operations compelled the 
presence of engineers, masons, carpenters and other artisans, The Brahmins again, were 
indispensable as priests, as astrologers and as accountants. In this way wherever there was 
 wilitary encampment, there was necessarily a Telugu-Canarese settlement, consisting of all 
castes and classes of the community. The camp in time became, after the conquest, a 
permanent colony; and even when the army was ordered to another locality, the activities 
which it stimulated there were adequate enough to perpetuate the village that was brought 
into existence by it. In this way many Telugu villages and even towns arose. Some 
colonies had perhaps a different peaceful origin. They possibly arose from the men of 
peace following in the wake of a northern viceroy who, however, wag invariably a military 
commander also. But the vast majority of the Telugu colonies owe their origin, not so 
much to the State or the army, as to the valour and enterprise of numerous private 
adventurers; and this is borne out by hundreds of historical MSS. They consisted, as a rule, 
of people, who followed the pastoral and other peaceful occupations of life. The majority 
of them were cowherds or peasants, some were soldiers and Sirdars in the Raya’s service, 
some minor chiefs, and some probably merchants and manufacturers, These men had 
naturally among them many who had been rewarded by the Rayas with feudal estates, or 
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_ 8 For an interesting article on the Badugis, see Chris. Coll. Magaz. Vol IX, 753-64 and 830-43, The 
Badugas who colonized the regions of Coimbatore and Nilgiris came to be called ‘“ Badagas’*. The 
Badugas were arace of strong and muscular physique, and “ they were always very ready to enlist in the 
armies of the Rajas of 8. India.” The Vijayanagar sovereigns employed them largely, as soldiers, generals, 
governors and viceroys. Vifvandtha Naik was only one of these, For a description of the Badaga 
customs, etc., of the Nilgiris, see Grigg’s Nilgiri Manual ; Thurston’s Castes and Tribes ; Chris. Col. Maga. 
Vol. LX. &c, 

50 Wilks compares them to the Roman colonies. See his WVysore, I, 10. Also Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, p, 48. 
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Iluppar, was an extensive estate till late in the 17th century. Muttiah Naik, common 
ancestor of Marungapuri, Kadavir and Iluppair, was a Tottiyan of Gooty. He emigrated to 
the south, says a MS, in 1284 A. D., but at the very next line it says, quite inconsistently, 
that he was a servant of Tirumala of Vijayanagar and a contemporary of Viivandtha 
Naik, who belonged to the 16th century! We have no historial materials concerning 
Thohaimalai, and Viramalai; but we are somewhat better informed in regard to Nattam 
and Ramagiri. The founder of Nattam, Lingama Naik, came originally from the 
neighbourhood of Chandragiri in consequence, it is said, of “Mughal” ravages—some time 
evidently previous to the establishment of the Naik Raj. Sami Naik of Ramagiri came 
from Gooty about 1420 A. D. in the time, it is said, of Nagama Naik, Chandra 
Nékhara Pandya and Visvanatha,—a chronological mistake which almost all the Pélygar 
memoirs commit. 





The Palayams of Dindigal and Madura. 


Proceeding to the palayams of Dindigal, we find the same disagreement among the 
MSS in regard to the actual number of feudal estates in the Naik period. One gives 24, 
another 23, a third 21, while the English records *5 mention 26 palayams when the province 
came into the hands of the Hon. E. I. Company. The Chinnédbas of Palni and the 
Kondama Naiks of Ayakudi came to their respective estates in the train of Kottiyam 
Nagama Naik, about whom we shall study presently (though the MS memoirs of these err, 
’ like many others of the series, in placing Nagama in early 15th century), from Ahébilam, 
their native place Tirumalai Chinnappa Naik of Viripakshi founded his pélayam about 
1381 A. D., and his brothers, Appaiya and Errama, founded the respective estates of 
Kannivaci’S and Idayakéttai"?. The MS history of the Kannivadi chiefs, however, while 
recognising the close relationship between their ancestor and the ancestors of the 
Viripakshi and Idayakéttai chiefs, gives a different date for the settlement,—namely 1403. 
A.D. It further says that Appaiya was the contemporary of Chandrasékhara Pandya 
and Kottiyam Nagama Naik, and can thus hardly be considered correct in its chronology, 
It is curious that, while both the Viripaékshi and Kanniva‘i chronicles say that Errama 
of Idayakéttai was a brother of their founders, the chronicle of the latter does not mention 
this, but simply asserts that the ancestor of the family Vallala Makka was a servant of 
Nagama Naik and came with him to Madura in 1432, and settled at Idayakottai. The Naik 
chiefs of Madr, Emakalapuram,58 Tavasimadai, Ammaiya Naikentr,59 Kalappa Naikentr60 
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*5 For a comparative statement of the 3 MSS in a tabular form see Appendix IV entitled Dindigal 
pulayams. The MS chronicles of almost all these are available and have been abstracted, translated and 
edited in Appendix IV. “Pajni is the headquarters ofa tdluk in Madura District, (See Madura. Gazr. 304-8) 
It isan extinet pdlayam. Ayakudi is 4 miles E. of Palni, and unlike the latter a Zamindari even now. 
It has now been purchased by the Zamindar of RettyambAdi, (Madura Gazr. p, 301). Viripdkshi 
is also an extinct pdlayam 13 miles BE. of Palni on the bank of the Nanganji. It is not a Zamindart, 
For the full references to the MS chronicles and translations of them see Appendix IV. 

%¢ This lies 10 miles west of Dindigal, close under the Palni hills, and is the largest Zamindart in tho 
district. Madura Gaar, 238-240 and Appendix IV., Section 4. 

” The seat of a Zamindart, 21 miles from Dindigal, on the northern frontier of Palni tdluk. Madura, 
Gazr, 302-3 ; Appendix IV, Section 5. 


*® 8 miles 8. E. of Dindigal (Madura Qazr. p. 237); Tavasimalai is near it, (Ibid, p. 248). Seo 
Appendix, IV, Sections 10 and 11. 


59 Four miles east of Nilakéttai, in Nilakéttai Taluk (Ibid. 292-4). Appendix IV, Section 12, 
 Nilakéttai stself. Zbid, 295-6, Appendix IV, Section 13, | 
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Koppaiya Naikentr,®t Téttiyan Kéttai,°2 Gandama Naikenir,S3 Bédhi Naikentr,*4 
Periyakujam,*> Kombai,’6 Kambam,** Kidalir and EHrasakka Niaikentr's were all 
Kambala Téttiyans who migrated to the south with their families, followers and castemen, 
either along with, or some time before, Nagama Naik, the father of the great Visvandtha. 
The period of their settlement can be roughly assigned to thelatter part of the 15th and 
the former part of the 16th century. The same is more or less the case with the chiefs of 
the Palayams of the Madura division known as Cttappa Naikenir,*9 Doddappa Naikentr,* 
Vellayakundam,"! Puliyankulam," etc. 

The Palayams of Tinnevelly. 


Tn and about the district of Tinnevelly, a large number of the palayams were in Tami- 
lian hands, and were therefore more ancient than those of the Téttiyans. The majority 
of the Téttiyans owed their settlements to either Nagama or Vigvanatha Naik, while the 
Tamilian Pélygars held their position from ancient times, primarily owing to their 
martial valour. They belonged to the Marava and Palli castes, and were once 
evidently so serviceable to the country as to be rewarded with the semi-sovereign powers 
and privileges of feudality. The most important of them‘? were the Marudappa Tévas 
of Cttumalai, the Tirtapatis of Singampatti, the Saluva Tévas of Urkddu, the 
Vanuiyans of Sivagiri and Elayirampannai, the Tiruvonaétha Pancvans of Séttur, the 
Indra-Talaivas of Talaivan-Kottai, the Valangaipuli Tévas of Chokkampatti andthe Puli 
Tévas of Neikattansévval The MS histories of these estates begin from legendary and 
pre-historic times and narrate in detail the feats and adventures of the early chiefs. The 
Pélygars of Sivagiri, for instance, are said to be the descendants of Siva. They, it is said, 
were originally pigs, but transformed by Parvati into great warriors! They then entered 
the Pindyan service, and helped Babruvahana in the defeat of his father Arj una in the 
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61 Ibid, p. 296. Appendix. IV., Section 14. 

f2 This is six miles W.S W. of Nilakottai Afadura Gazr. 298. No MS history of this estate is available. 

8 A Zamindari in the 8. E. corner of Periyakulam Taluk. Ibid p. 317, Appendix IV, Section 15. 

64 This is 15 miles §. W. of Perivakulam Ibid. 313-6 Appendix IV Section 16. 

6 The Taluk centre. The Zamindari referred to is that of Ramabadra Naiken of Vadagarai, Appendix 
IV, Section 17, 

66 Four miles N. W. of Uttamapélayam, close under the great wall of the Travancore hills, The 
pdlayam was resumed by the English. Ibid, 319-20. Appendix IV, Section. 18. 

6? Six miles 8S. W. of Uttamipalayam. Its history is similar to that of Kombai. Ibid, p, 318-19, 
Appendix IV gives a legend about it. No MS history is available. 

6 Four miles E. of Uttamapalayam in Periyakulam Taluk. A living Zamindérf. oid. 316-17. Appendix 
IV, Section 20, gives What is known about this. 

69 In the Tirumangalam Taluk, A living Zamindari, See Afadura. Gazr. p. 330. See Appendix V, 

7 Chief village of the Zam‘ndari of the same name in Tirumangalam Taluk. Ibid, p. 326, and Apren- 
dix V. Sec. 2. 

71 A Zamindari, 8 miles N. N. E. of Madura, in Madura Taluk. I bid, p. 281. See Appendix V, See. 3. 

7 Thirteen miles §.8. W. of Tirumangalam. Ibid. p. 328 and Appendix V. Section 4. I have been 
able to get no MS history of Kacchaikatti. 

73 The MS histories of all these have been translated and vive in the appendix. Singampatti and 
Orkddu are within 3 miles of Ambasamudram, UOttumalai or Sri-keralam-bidhur is about 15 miles from 
Tenkdsi, and Surandai 10 miles. Talaivankottai, Neixattan Sevval, Sivagiri, and Séttur can be visited by 
taking the road from Tenkfsi to Srivilliputtir. Their picturesque situations and vicissitudes I have 


described iv detail in Appendix VI. See also Chap, II. 
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course of his ASvamédha campaign! They then received a pélayam at Tribhuvana‘ 
where they lived for centuries, till one of the chiefs killed two dacoit brothers on the hills 
of modern Sivagiri, and was therefore honoured by the then Pandya king by being made 
a Pélygar of the very scene of his glory. His descendants ruled there continuously; and 
the chief, who was the contemporary of Visvandtha Naik, was confirmed in his ancestral 
estate and dignity, like many other indigenous chiefs in their ancestral estates. The 
stories of the other Polygars are equally wild and legendary though some are not quite 
so miraculous and incredible. Chokkampatti,?® for instance, traces its history to an alleged 
Pandyan king of the 12th century at TenkAsi called Sivili Maran™’. It is said that the 
first Valangaipuli Téva was a servant of that king, and rendered great service to the 
country in subduinga formidable rebel, who occupied the region covered by modern 
Chokkampatti and had successfully defied for long the king’s generals. The first Polygar of 
Talaivankdttai owed his position, it is said, to a similar achievement. His heroism and 
skill enabled him to capture a terrible boar, which had committed immense havoc in the 
country and had eluded the attack of all the royal hunters. Examples of this kind may be 
multiplied; but it is unnecessary, as the detailed history of every pdlayam is given in the 
appendices, and as a reference to them will enable the reader to gain the needed 
information about the subject. It is sufficient here to note that most of these Tamil 
chiefs of Tinnevelly claim to have ruled their estates from the time of the Mahabharata or 
a Sivili Raja; and there can be no question that, even though the antiquity which they 
claim is, as a rule, absurd, they were much more ancient than the Téttiyans who 
immigrated into the country in the 15th and 16th centuries, and were formally recognised 
as Polygars by the generous statesmanship of Visvanatha Naik. Having been long in 
possession of the different parts of the country and highly valiant in arms, the Tamil 
Pélygars were, out of considerations both of expediency and necessity, placed by the 
founder of the Naik dynasty in a position of equality with Téttiya?* chiefs, like Kttappa 
Naik of Ettiyapuram, Katta Bomma Naik of Panchalankuruchchi, and Iravappa Naik of 
Nagalapuram, 
(L'o be continued) 





THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA. 
BY JARL. CHARPENTIER, Pu. D.; UPSALA. 


In writing for the ‘Cambridge History of India,’ Vol. I., the chapter concerning the 
history of the Jains it has, of course, been necessary to me to try to ascertain the real date 
of Mahivira ; and, as it is impossible in the limited space assigned to that chapter to discuss 
fully the various facts concerning this most important question, I have found it convenient 
to set forth here my considerations, upon which I have founded my opinion concerning the 
date of the founder of the present Jain @hurch. Moreover, no full discussion of this theme 
has ever been entered upon since the time, when Professor Jacobi, in his introductions to the 
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The famous centre of Saivism, 12 miles south-east of Madura. 

% About 15 miles N. of Tenkasi. It is nota living Zamindéri, I have collected a number of MSS 
about it and I shall abstract them in the appendix. The palace is now in ruins. 

6 Bivili Raja is a celebrated figure inthe Tinnevell 


y traditions. To him are attributed a number of 
temples (¢g, the temple of Palayam-kéttai near Tinnevelly) and other holy works, He was evidently a 


king of Tenk4si, but nothing definite is known about him. In later days Ativira Rama Painiya wag 
known by this title. 7 


7 See Appendix VI on Tinnevelly palayams. 
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edition of the Kalpasiira and to the Sacred Books of the Kast, Vol. XXIIJ—works that mark 
a new epoch in the study of Jainism—established with undeniable evidence, at least 
very narrow limits for the age of Mahavira;1 and so it might not be without some utility 
to take up the matter once again. As my materials are in much the same as those of Professor 
Jacobi, most of my article will consist in summing up and further developing what has been 
previously said by him. And it will be seen that the result of my inquiry is in full agreement 
with the opinion on the date of Mahavira which he formed many years ago, but which 
seems not to have been taken up by scholars dealing with the matter since. 

In important treatises dealing with Jainism, eg., Hoernle—Proc. A.S. B., 1898, p. 39 
ff. or Guarinot Bibliographie Jaina, p. VII., we find the date of Mahavira’s death fixed at 527 
B.d.; andthe later author callsit‘la date Ja plus accréditée,’ it being in fact in agreement 
with almost the entire tradition of the Jains themselves. For it is well known, that the 
Svetambaras believe the death of their spiritual master to have occurred 470 and the 
Digambaras 605 years before Vikrama ; and as the difference between these two dates is 
135 years, or just the same as the interval between the Vikrama era (57 B. 0.) and the Saka 
era, (4. D. 78), it is quite clear, as Professor Jacobi points out?,—that the Digambaras have 
here confounded Vikrama and Silivahana, a confusion by no means of rare occurrence. 
Now at first sight this seems to be fairly correct, but when we examine the matter a little 
more closely it will be seen—as has many times been remarked by Jacobi and other scholars— 
that this statement is based on very slight facts, if really on facts at all. There are two main 
points which should be considered in connexion with the date 527 B. c., viz. :— 

(1) The relations of the Jains concerning the 470 years between the Nirvana of 
Mahavira and the accession of Vikrama in 57 B. c., and 

(2) The possibility or non-possibility of accepting 5278. ©., as the right year for 
Mahivira’s death viewed from the certainly established fact of his being contemporary with 
Buddha, who died, according to my opinion (as I shall explain below) in 477 8.c. 

Finally in the last part (III) of my paper I shall discuss the tradition represented by 
Hemachandra and the conclusions to be drawn from it. 


I 
The Jain Chronology and its Foundation. 


Merutuhga, a famous Jain author, composed in V. Sath 13611304 a. p. his work the Pra- 
bandhacintdmant and about two years later his Vicdrasrend, being according to Bhau Daji* 
a commentary on his Therdvali. In this work he gives as a basis for an adjustment between 
the Vira and Vikrama eras the famous verses, first quoted by Bihler* and after him 


discussed by Jacobi :— 
jam rayanim kalagao. 
arihé litthankaro Mahavira 
tam rayanim Avanty-vai 
one Sa gn TL 
1 Older opinions concerning the date of Mahavira are found in Rice Ante. III, 157; E. Thomas 1d, 
VIII, 30 f.; Pathak cbd. XII, 21/f. ete. As all these discussions have been rendered obsolete by the 
works of Professor Jacobi, I need not dwell here upon them. 
2 Kalpasiitra, p. 7. 
3 Vide J. B. Br. R.A.S. IX, 147; other works by Merutuaga and references to modern literature con- 
cerning him are found in Weber’s Caé. I, 1024 sq. 
4 Ind. Ant. II, 362, 
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uhisitio Palago raga || 1 | 

satthi Palaga-ranno 
pannavannasayam tu hor Nandavua 
atthasayam Muriydnan 

tisam ciya Pasamittassa || 2 || 
Balamiita-Bhanumitia 

satthi varisa.t catta Nahavahane 
taha Gaddabhilla-rajjam 

terasa varisa Sagassa cau || 3 | 

Palaka, the lord of Avanti, was anointed in that night in which the Arhat and Tirtham- 
kara Mahavira entered Nirvana (1) 

Sixty are (the years) of king Pailaka, but one hundred and fifty-five are (the years) of 
the Nandas; one hundred and eight those of the Mauryas, and thirty those of Pisamitta 
fPushyamitra] (2). 

Sixty (years) ruled Balamitra and Bhanumitra, forty Nabhovahana. Thirteen years 
likewise lasted the rule of Gardabhilla, and four are the years of Saka (3),5 

These three verses are repeated in many commentaries and chronological works, 
(Buhler), for instance in a pattavali of the Tapagaccha (extending from Mahavira to the 
accession of Vijayaratna, V. Sam. 1732—a. p. 1685-86)° where are added two verses filling 
up the space between Vikrama and Saka, which do not interest us here. The only point of 
difference is the reading Nahavana for Nahavahana in v. 3, but this can be of no use to us 
here, as confused and incredible asthe verses are, it seems still utterly improbable, that the 
author should have placed the Great Satrap Nahapana before Vikrama. 

These verses contain—as already remarked—a short account of dynasties reigning between 
the death of Mahavira and the accession of the famous king Vikramaditya but their prove- 
nance is totally unknown. That they were not composed by Merutuiga himself or any 
of his contemporaries is certain, because at that time the Jain authors had long ago ccased 
to write in Prakrit.7 They do not, of course, belong to the Jain canonical writings, and 
this makes it highly probable that they originated after the final redaction of the canon by 
Devarddhigauin (in 980 or 998 after Mahavira, j.¢., A. D. 453 or 466 counting from 527 z. .), 
and belonged tothe older set of commentaries, the composition of which did undoubtedly 
begin immediately after—if not already before—the final redaction of the Siddhanta. Tf 
the nominative Nahavahane is authorised by the manuscripts—on which point I cannot, 
of course, have ai opinion—this might be a sign of acertain age ; for it is absolutely certain 
that in later commentaries, ¢.g., thatof Devendra on the Uttaradhyayana (from 4.D. 1073) 
where the Prakritis much older than the time of the tiké itself, no nominatives in -c exist,§ 
But there is another fact, wpon which a certain stress ought to be laid in connexion with thesc 
and similar chronological statements of the Jains, and that is that they all take the Vikrama 


OT eee Wt nee 


5 The translation is taken from Buhler, I. ¢. ' Published by Klatt, Ante. XY, 251 Sq. 

7 Acording to Pulle Studi Italiani, I, 10 the Jain authors began to compose ‘heir work in Sanskrit 
about A. D. 850 (time of Silaaka); but this is by no means an ascertained date. 

8 Ihave chosen this text as an example because its Prakrit parts are well known from the ‘ 4 usqe- 
wihlte Hredhlungen of Professor Jacobi. To make the point here discussed quite clear, I wish to nee 
that the few passages of the text, where really nominatives in e occur (p. 28, ll. 17-24, p. 39 I, 35—83, 1, 28 
and p. 34, ll. 11-20) show a totally different style and probably belong to a canonical work, ’ 


i ; . which it j 
not possible for me to identify at present. ch it is 
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era as having been in reality founded by a king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. For Kielhorn® 
has long ago proved that the connexion of the era commencing 57 8. 0. with a king Vikra- 
maditya of Ujjayini, who perhaps never existed, was not established till a very late 
date, the first mention of ‘ Vzkrama Saivat’ being made in an inscription at Dhdlpur from 
Sathv. 898—a.D. 842 ; and the oldest literary mentions of Vikrama in connexion with the era 
seem to be those afforded by Dhanapala’s Pdéiyalacchi (V. Sav. 1029= a.p. 972) and 
Amitagati’s Subhdsita-samdoha (V. Sav. 1050= a. p. 994).1° If we take these facts into 
account, it seems probable that the verses cannot at least in their present shape be so very old, 
dating perhaps from the 8th or 9th century a.p. But this is rather a suggestion, and their 
main content—the enumeration of kings between the death of Mahavira and the commence- 
ment of the era beginning in 57 B. c.—may very well have existed long before this era was 
in any way connected with the rather mythical king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. 

As for the statements made in them, they are of a somewhat mysterious nature. Palaka, 
King of Avanti, is here mixed up with the Nanda and Maurya dynasties and Pusyamitra 
of Magadha, and with several rulers of Western India, among whom Gardabhilla is elsewhere 
stated to have been the father of Vikramaditya, and Saka a prince belonging to the non- 
Indian dynasties of North Western India. Jaeobi1! has already shown that the introduction 
of King Palaka of Avanti into this list, which must from the beginning have been intended 
to give the names of the kings of Magadha, as Mahavira belonged to that country, 
seems highly suspicious. Who was this Palaka ? No doubt, he is meant to be identical with 
Palaka, son and successor of Pradyota, King of Avanti, and brother of Vasavadatta, queen of 
the famous King Udayana of Vatsa.t2_ As this Udayana was a contemporary of Mahavira 
and Buddha, it is quite possible that his brother-in-law, Palaka, may have succeeded to 
the throne in atime nearly coinciding with the death of Mahavira. But there is absolutely 
no connexion between him and the dynasty of the Sisunagas, ruling in Magadha at and after 
the time of Mahavira. However, I think it possible that his appearance in this list may give us 
a rather valuable clue to the question concerning the provenance of these verses. For in their 
present shape they are, as mentioned above, late and composed at a time when the kingdom 
of Magadha had absolutely ceased to have any connexion with or interest for Jain writers; but 
from the fact that out of 470 years recorded not less than 293 are filled up by the names of 
actual rulers of Magadha, we might undoubtedly infer that they were derived from older 
sources actually giving the right names of the Magadha kings. Now the list finishes with 
kings of Ujjayini, Gardabhilla being one such, and his son Vikramaditya being the most famous 
of them all; and, as the Jains already in the centuries immediately preceding our era played 
an important réle in the west of India, and had many connexions with Ujjayini, they 
probably did not find it at all unsuitable to begin this list with a king of that famous town 
as well to end it with one. Moreover, we may perhaps rightly conclude, that the connexion 
of the Jains with Magadha and Hastern India really ended with the downfall of the Mauryas. 
From the confused tales of the Buddhists as well as from other and more certain sources,1* 


ee gi eR a IH 


9 Ante, XX. 397 ff. 

10 On the slight differences in fixing the date (4. p. 993 or 994) cf. Schmidt and Hertel Z. D.M.G. 59, 
297 sq. 

1l Kalpasiira, p. 8 sq. 

12 This is expressively stated by Merutunga, who tells us that Pradyota died the same night as 
Mahiivira according to Bhau Daji, J B. B. R.A.S. [X.,147 sq. Whether he is the one mentioned in the Mrecha- 
katika is not likely to be discovered. But, as there is nothing in that play connecting him with Udayana, 
I do not deem it very probable. However, some light may perhaps be thrown upon this question, when 
the text of the Cdrudatta becomes available in the Trivandrum series. 


13 Cp. V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 188 sq. 
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we might think that Pusyamitra was zealously orthodox—or that at least they suffered 
considerably from the successors of these, and that they did notin reality know anything 
concerning the kingdom of Magadha after that time.1+ 

Professor Jacobil3 has tried a somewhat complicated hypothesis in order to account 
for the introduction of King Palaka of Avanti into the list of the rulers of Magadha, considering 
Udayana, the brother-in-law of Palaka, to have been confused with Udayin, the son and 
successor of Ajatasatru, and Palaka to have entered into the list in this way. As I have ex- 
plained above, I do not think that Pilaka belonged to the original list at all; but, if his pre- 
sence there is to be accounted for in any way, I think another suggestion may be more easily 
adopted. Itis statedin Kalpas. § 147 (p. 67 ed, Jacobi) that Mahavira reached nirvana while 
staying at Pava (or Papa) in king Hastipalaka’s office of the writers’ (rajji-sabha). This 
monarch is mentioned also in § 123, where he is called Hatthipala, and Jacobi, 8. B. E. XXII, 
pp. 264, 269, has in both passages used the form Hastipala. But the manuscripts give in both 
paragraphs alternatively the form Haithipala and °palaga, and the latter is taken into the text 
by Jacohi in § 147. From thisitis clear, that he was styled Hastipdla as well as ° palaka, a 
circumstance upon which no special stress need be laid, because we have no reason whatsoever 
for expecting anything else. Now it is both possible and credible that a Hastipala (ka) might 
in more unofficial language be styled Palaka, and as this king stands in the closest connexion 
with the death of Mahavira, we might well suggest that he may have been said later to have 
been anointed in the same night in which the Prophet entered Nirvana. This might in my 
opinion supply a reasonable cause for the introduction into this list of a certain Palaka, who 
was later mistaken for the king of Avanti well-known to the Jainsin Western India.1¢ However, 
this king Palaka is for reasons already partly mentioned, and to be further developed subse- 
quently, of no chronological importance whatsoever for fixing the date of Mahavira and for 
filling up the space between him and the commencement of the Vikrama era. 


Passing over, for the present, the regnal periods assigned to the Nandas (155 years), the 
Mauryas (108 years) and Pusyamitra (30 years), as [ shall enter upon a more close examination 
of these dates later on, I shall now say some words concerning the kings, whose names fill 
up the last 117 years before the beginning of the Vikrama era, ¢. ¢., about 174—57 B. c. These 
are the following : 


Balamitra and Bhénumiira, reigning for 60 years. 
Nahavahana (Nabhovahana) reigning for 40 years. 
Gardabhilla reigning for 13 years, 
and Saka reigning for 4 years. 
There is in reality not much to be said concerning this strange list of rulers, and nothing 
certain. Nahavahana, a name which Bihler and Jacobi render by Nabhovahana, is a totally 
unknown personality ;17 and the only suggestion to be made is that he may have been 


14 Of course, the Jains had a patron in Eastern India in Khiaravela, king of Kalinga; but this protec- 
tion may have been of rather short duration. The Jains do not seem to recognise their obligation to their 
great patron even by mentioning his name, and his date is uncertain (cp. farther on). 

1 Kalpas., p. 8 sq. 

18 King Hastipala(ka) of Pavd undoubtedly a petty clan-ruler of the type of Suddhodana of Kapila- 
vastu or Siddhartha of Kundaggdma, is, as far as I know, mentioned nowhere else in Jain or Brahmanical 
scriptures. This shows clearly that he could culy have been remembered because Mahdvira passed away in 
his dominions. And such an unknown ruler could, of course, very easily be confused with a far better known 
name sake, 


W Ifthe varia lectio Nahavaua is in fact worth anything and renders the name Nahavpa 
who seems to have flourished about a. D. 80-125 and in fact reigned between 40 and 50 years, this list would 
of course in its later part be absolutely useless, But there are reasons which make me believe, that this 
isnot the case: (1) it seems really impossible that even a very confused chronology would put N ahapdna 
before Vikrama, and (2) if Nahapina had really been intended, he ought most certainly to have been 
mentioned in the story of Kélakacarya, dealing with the vise of Scythian power in India before Vikrama: 
but this is not the case. : 
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some petty ruler in Western India during the period between the downfall of the Maurya 
empire and the beginning of the Vikrama era. Just the same may be said concerning 
Balamitra and Bhanumitra, although they are mentioned elsewhere. For in the somewhat 
confused legend of Kélakacarya, edited by Professor Jaeobi in Z.D.M.G. 34, 247 sq., we read 
on p. 268 sq. that these princes, who were the nephews of Kalaka, ruled in Bharukaccha 
(Bharoch) and were friendly disposed towards the Jain Church. As this Kalaka played 
according to the legend the somewhat despicable trick of calling the Sakas into India to 
destroy his enemy king Gardabhilla of Ujjayini, this would place the two princes a short 
before the time of Vikrama. Without trying to entangle the very confusing facts told 
about Kalaka or rather the different Kalakas—of which there seem to have been at least 
three18—I point only to the statement that there existed one Kalaka, who was the 23rd 
sthavira after Mahavira and is said in the supplement to the Kalpadruma1® to have 
lived 376 years after the Nirvana, 2.e., 151 B. c. counting from 527 B.c. The patiévali of the 
Tapagaccha®” says that this Kalaka died 376 or 386 years after Mahavira, 7.¢. 151 
or 141 B. c. ; and this would fit fairly well with the time assigned in the versus memoriales 
to Balamitra and Bhanumitra, as they are supposed to have reigned together during 60 years 
or between 174-173—114-113 B. c. However, I attach just as little importance to this 
coincidence as to the whole chronological statement of these verses. 

In the same legend concerning Kalaka the history of Gardabhilla and the Sakas is told 
at full length. There may be really some historical foundation for the stories told concerning 
this invasion of India by Scythian rulers before Vikrama, rulers stated to have been brought 
in by a second Kalaka living 453 years after Mahavira, 7. e., 74 B. c. or just in the year of 
Gardabhilla’s accession to the throne 17 years before Vikrama. This Gardabhi(l)a is elsewhere 
said to have been the father of Vikramaditya?! and king in Ojjayini ; and concerning him it 
has been suggested, that he was identical with Bahram Gor, king of Persia a. D. 420-438, and 
again that he is in reality the same person as the satrap Gudaphara or Gondopheres, who 
must have lived in the first century B.c.22 But neither of these hypothesis is satisfactory, 
Gardabhil(l)a being always closely connected with the time of Vikrama. Now it must be con- 
ceded that Gardhabil(l)aisarather strange Indian name?* scarcely to be accounted for, and 
seems very likely to be of foreign origin. AndI might suggest thatit is at least as probable 
as the above-mentioned theories, that Gardabhil(l)a represents in fact a Greek name ending in 
gatos, and that the person in question was perhaps a petty Greek prince or Governor over- 
thrown by the Scythian invaders, and had in reality nothing to do with the famous king of 
Ujjain. There is nothing against this suggestion in the fact, that the Gardabhilas are 
mentioned in Visau P. IV, 24, 14 asa tribe or dynasty for they rank there together with the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Bahlikas and other invaders, named as successors of the Andhra Dynasty. 
For of course these may have been named after the old Gardabhila, existing many centuries 
before, on account of some real or fictitious relationship to him. 


(To be continued.) 


% Jacobi l. c. p. 250 sq. 

1 A commentary to the Kalpasitra by Laksmivallabha, who wrote a commentary on the Utiard- 
dhyayanasitra in Samv. 

® Klatt Ante. XI, 251. 

21 Visnu P.? (Wilson) 5, 392, Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. XV, 252 sq. 

22 The first suggestion was made by Wilford As. Res. LX, 147 sg. the second one was propounded 
by Prinsep, Ante. IZ, 142 and supported by Lassen Ind. Acé. IT, 409. 

23 To be compared as far as I can see, only with the old Gobhila and the obscure name Rebhila in the 
Mrechakatika. Cf. Indog. Forsch, 28, 178; 29, 380 sq. 
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PAINTING AND ENGRAVING AT AGRA 
AND DELHI IN 1666. 


OnE of the best and most instructive of the old 
travellers was Monsieur Jean de Thevenot, who 
visited India in 1666 and 1667, dying near Tauris 
or Tabriz in Persia in November, 1667. His 
travels were translated into English and published 
in that language in 1687. Writers on Indian art 
have not yet noticed, so far as I am aware, his 
eriticism of the Agra and Delhi paintings, which I 
transcribe as being of considerable interest :— 

*““Qne may see a great many pictures in the 
Indies upon paper and pasteboard, but generally 
they are dull pieces, and none are esteemed but 
those of Agra and Delhi: however, since those of 
Agra are for the most part indecent, and represent 
lascivious postures, worse than those of Aretin, 
there are but few civil Europeans that will buy 
them ”’ (Part TIT. p. 39). 

‘‘The painters of Delhi are modester than those 
of Agra, and spend not their pains about lascivious 
pictures, as they do. They apply themselves to 
the rendering of Histories, and in many places, one 
may meet with the Battels and Victories of their 
princes, indifferently well painted. Order is observed 
in them, the personages have the suitableness that 
is necessary to them, and the eolours are very 
lovely, but they make faces ill. They do things 
in miniature pretty well, and there aro some at 
Deihi who engrave indifferently well also; but 
seeing they are not much encouraged, they do not 
apply themselves to their work, with all the ex- 
actness they might: and all their care is to do as 
much work as they can, for present money to subsist 
on’, (Ibid., p. 46). 

The traveller, it will be observed, had a poor 
opinion of the work of the contemporary artists 
seven or eight years after the accession of 
Aurangzeb, whose puritanical opinions no doubt 
much discouraged art, When I examined hundreds 
of specimens of Mughal and Indo-Mughal art 
three years ago, I found only four, namely, three 
iby Ud0t Singh and one by Ghulam Razé, which 
could be reproached for indecency. The wholesale 
accusation of indecency brought against the artists 
of Agra, no doubt quite justified, has been a surprise 
to me. ‘The explanation of the absence of such 
objectionable works from the London collections 
must be that suggested by de Thevenot, namely, 
that ‘civil,’ or decent Europeans seldom bought 
the indecent paintings. Information about the lives 
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of Indian artists is so rarely obtainable that I am 
unable to say whether Udit Singh and Ghulim 
Raza belonged to the Agra School or not. The 
lasciviousness of that school may be ascribed 
reasonably to the evil example set by Shahjahiin. 


When Indian painting becomes better under- 
stood than it is at present, critics probably will 
be able to distinguish at sight the productions of 
Delhi from those of Agra. The traveller’s high 
praise of the colouring is fully justified, but his 
censure that the Indian painters “ make faces ill’”’, 
does not apply to the better portraits. 


His statement that there were tolerably good 
engravers at Delhi is new to me, and I shall be 
much obliged if any body can produce a specimen 
of seventeenth century engraving done by an Indian 
artist, 


1A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
p. 336. 
Vincent A. SMITH, 


Oxford. 
KAUTILYA AND THE ARATTAS. 


In the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Vdyu- 
Purdna the passage (37, 324) about the succession, 
of Chandragupta stands as follows :— 


THCAHS WL TNL RUSEA F RceTy* : 1 
AUT TT USA Hifeeg: ceqrqvasapa || 
“ Kautilya will uproot all of them (Sahasu or 
Sahasva and others,? the 8 sons and successors of 
the Mah ipadma, 323), through Dviras)tas 


What were these dvirashtas? ? Apparently some 
people. I propose to read the word as Vinashtrd- 
bhil.t Virashtrds would be the same as Araftirs, 


On this datum of the Vdyu, it appears that 
Chandragupta was mainly helped by the Arattas in 
his war, which has been related, though no doubt 
in exaggerated terms, in the Afilinda-panho, as 
fought between Bhadrasala, the Nanda’s pencral, 
and Chandragupta.® They were “the band of 
robbers” of Justin,® as Cunningham guesyed years 
ago. But Cunningham thought that Chandragupta 
used them against the Greeks, That might or 
might not have been the case; here we have 
evidence to hold only this much that they were 
used. against the Nandas,’ 

K. P. JaYyAswat. 





1 Between these lines the second half of the preceding loka intervenes : 


inemnmniattniddarmenitantiie Mere 


Seal Aer TT TE aeaeg: TyPACAA : 


? Sumalya and others, in the Vishnu, 
’ Changed in the Brahmdénda into TRAV: 
4 A confusion between dvi and vi. 


Probably it was originally "Fe TUTSTA : implying that with Arashtans or Aratthans, Kautilya extermi- 
nated the Nandas, not all at one and the same time, but in two different attempts.—D. R, B. 


5 ‘And further there was Bhaddasila, 
waged war against king Chandragupta, 
u, p. 147, 


6 «Tt was this pro 


the soldier in the service of the royal family of Nanda, and he 
Now in that war, Nagasena, there were eighty Corpse Dances ’ 


gy which first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and so having 


collected @ band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing Government, ’’ (V., 4.). 
The Ceylon tradition also says that he was helped by “robbers,” Of, Mahdbhdrata, Karna-Parea, xliv., 
(31-32) the Arattas are shorn of virtue, (37) they are to be avoided; (44, 21) they are robbers by habit. 


? Buddhist tradition 
frontier . 


implies that he started his operations by first conquering or winning over the 
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(Continued from page 128) 


O much concerning Gardabhilla. As to Saka, to whom is attributed a reign of four yearg 
ere he was overthrown by Vikramaditya, there are without doubt some hints of very 
great interest and perhaps of real historical value included in the confused legend of Kélaka. 
For the text states that Kalaka, after having sworn to Gardabhilla tobe revenged, roamed 
about till he came to the country Sakakula (Z.D. MU. G. 34, 262), andin v. 63 of the Kdlaké- 

caryakathanaka it is said of the royal dynasty of Saka, :— 

Sagakilao jenam samagaya tena te Saga jaya. 
‘ Because of coming from Sakakila they were called Sakas. 


Moreover, we learn from the same source that the governors of provinces in Sakakila 
were called séhi and the king of the country, ‘this crown-jewel in the crowd of princes ’ was 
styled Sahé@nusdthi. Now,I think Professor Jacobi?! was right in making Sakakila=Sakas- 
thana, Saxacravq, and moreover reminding us of the name Saxdpavdot, metioned by Strabo XT 
8, 2,25 which really presents a remarkable likeness to the Sanskrit word Sakakila. And there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, that the title Sahanusdéhi is only a modified transcription of the 
well-known legend on the coins of the Kushan kings, Shaonano shao. So there must be some 
foundation for the legend told concerning Kalaka and the invasion of Scythians which he 
provoked ; and as I deem it rather improbable from the whole shape of the legend2é 
that it relates to the great conquest of North-western India by Ooéma Kadphises, 
it may in fact contain a faint remembrance of some battle between Saka satraps 
and a Greek (?) prince (CGardabhila), which has later been localized in Ujjayini. A 
full account of the Saka princes who seem to have flourished in the first century 
B. 0. may be seen in Duff Chronology of India, p. 17 sq., andit does not at all invali- 
date the possibility of this suggestion. The theory that the invaders were Persians and that 
Sahanuséhi represents ‘ the king of kings’ ruling that country cannot be upheld, as itis ex- 
pressly stated that the invaders were Sakas, and not Persians or Bactrians. As for the title 
Shaonano shao, which I find in the Sahdnusdhi of the text, itis true that it does not occur on 
coins before Kaniska ; but this is not material, as the legend arose apparently at a far later 
date, andin that time the earlierSakas and the Kushans might very easily be confused. 
However, itis interesting and certainly a proof of the text not being wholly valueless, that it 
has preserved these rather minute reminiscences of the Saka dynasties. 

I have tried to show, that the chronological list, on which the Jains found their assump- 
tion of a period of 470 years between the death of Mahavira and the commencement of the 
Vikrama era is almost entirely valueless. The line of rulers composed in order to fill up this 
time is wholly unhistorical and can by no means be trusted ; for it assigns the first 60 years 
‘after the Nirvana to a certain king of Ujjain, who had absolutely nothing to do with 
Mahavira, and for whose introduction into the list I have tried to find out reasons as above. 





% ], o. p. 255. 

3 Mddtora 8€ ywopeuoe yeyovace Tov vopddwv of rods “EAAnvas ddeAduevor thy Baxrptavyy, Acior, Kal 
‘tactavol, xai téyapot, kal SaxdpavAor, Kal épunvérres do rhs mepaias row ‘lagdprov, ris kara Sdxas nai 
Soydeavovs, hy karetyov Sdxas. 


46 In the Kalaka legend it isnot the ‘king of kings’ (séhdnusdhi) but only his satraps (sii) who 
invade India, and not with his consent, but to escape his rage against them, 
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The following 293 years are filled up by dynasties of Magadha of undisputed historical 
character, and this shows clearly, that it was originally the kings of Magadha who were to be 
recorded here. And that is just what weshould expect, as Mahavira passed nearly 
his whole life in that country and in close connexion with the two kings Bimbiséra and 
Ajatasatru. As for the last 117 years before Vikrama, they are filled up by various kings or 
princes of partly different nationality, of whom we know with absolute certainty nothing more 
than that they never had anything at all to do with Magacha. 

Thus, we find that the statement of the Jains, according to which their last Prophet died 
4'70 years before Vikrama, or 527 B.c., rests upon a wholly hypothetical basis, and can nowise be 
trusted. I shall now enter upon the second part of my enquiry and show that it is wholly 
inconsistent with the adjusted Buddhistic Chronology too, and ought, consequently to be 


absolutely abandoned. . 


Buddhist relations concerning Mahavira and the Jains—The date of Buddha’s death. 

The investigations of Jacobi and Bihler have made it quite clear, that the Buddhist and 
Jain canonical writings speak of persons who are to a large extent identical, although some- 
times different names are used to designate them. From this it was rightly concluded by these 
two eminent scholars, that Buddha and Mahavira must have been contemporaries, must have 
visited mainly the same localities, and have come into contact with the same kings and other 
prominent persons of their age. Moreover, Jacobi has shown with absolute conclusiveness that. 
Nigantha Nat(h)a-putta, often mentioned?’ in the Buddhist canon amongst the six heretical 
teachers, who flourished about the same time as Gotama Buddha, must be identical with Maha- 
vira. And no one will nowadays doubt that these two teachers were absolutely different from 
«nd independent of each other, although living at the same time and, perhaps, often enough 
having to face each other at their wanderings through Magadha.?8 

Passages in Buddhist canonical writings dealing with Nat(h)aputta and his followers have 
been admirably discussed by Professor Jacobiin 8. B. #. Vol. XLV., p. XV sq. But as his 
main purpose was there to collect and explain the Buddhist notices of the early Jain creed and 
doctrine, and less attention was paid to the historical facts possibly to be extracted from 
these narratives, I shall here dwell upon some of these passages again. As the Pali Canon 
was, of course, brought into its present shape at a time far posterior to the events related in it, 
it cannot always be absolutely trusted. But there seems to be rather strong evidence for 
thinking the main facts related in it to have really occurred, as they are represented there. 

The well-known introduction to the Sémafiiaphalasuita (D. N.I. p. 47, sq,), telling us, 
how king Ajatasatru of Magadha paid visits to one after another of the six heretical teachers. 
Parana Kassapa, Makkhali Goséla, Ajita Kesakambala, Pakudha Kaccayana, Satjaya 
Belatthiputta and Nigantha Nataputta to hear their doctrines, and at last discontented with 
all he had learnt took refuge with Buddha may be a little exaggerated, as it is not very credible 
that Ajatasatru saw seven great teachers after each other in one single night2®. But the 


rn a a a 
27 Passages where Ndi(h)apuita is merely mentioned without anything being told about him are for 


instance CV.V, 8,1; D N.IL.,p. 150; M. N.1, pp. 198, 250; IL, p. 2f.; he is called in B i 
Sanskrit Nirgrantho Jiiatiputrah, e.g. Divyduad p. 143 ; Mahdvastu I. pp. 253, 257 ; III, p. 383. oe 


8 The late L. Feer J. A. Sér. VILL, t. XII, 209 sq. held the opini ‘d 
én, ats ‘ , pinion, taken from the P 
J. A. 1887, p. 324 n.) that Mahavira never met Buddha, but this is apparently a mistake aoe ite aebela 
8 The Majjh. Nik. II., p. 2 sq. tells us how the six heretical teachers once spent th I 
. . ® in 
Rajagrha at the same time as Buddha. Mahavira spent fourteen of his varsas there according 10 Kalpaa. 
§ 122. But the visit of Ajatagatru 18 said in D.N.to have taken place in the full moon of KArttika 
paeepaned 1) after the end of the rainy season. However, it seems quite possible that it may refer to the 
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main content of it is undoubtedly true, as much as we can control the facts told concerning 
the doctrines of at least two of the teachers, Gosila and Nataputta, by comparison with 
Jain writings.80 Moreover, the Jain writings, e. g., the Aupapatikasiira § 39 sq., tell us of 
visits paid by king Kiniya or Koniya (Ajatagatru) to Mahavira ; and although there are no 
facts from which to conclude that it is the same visit as that alluded to by the Digha Nikaya,31 
there are sufficient instances to prove that the imagination of Ajatasgatru paying visits to 
Mahavira was quite familiar with Jain writers. 

In Majjhima Nikaya I, p. 92 sq., Buddha tells his relative, the Sakya prince Mahana- 
man, of a conversation which he had once had with some Nirgrantha ascetics in the neighbour- 
hood of Rajagrha. These disciples of Mahavira praised their master as all-knowing and all- 
seeing, etc.; and there is nothing remarkable in this, for the claim of possessing universal know- 
ledge was a main characteristic of all these prophets, Mahavira as well as Gosdla, Buddha 
as well as Devadatta. Moreover, there are other instances in the Pali Canon where Mahavira 
is praised in the same way by his followers; soin Majjh. Nik. II, 31, where Sakuludayi in 
Rajagraha, ibd. II, 214 sq., where some Nirgrantha monks, and in Arguttara I, 220, where the 
Licchavi prince, Abhaya, in a conversation with Ananda in Vesali, eulogizes Nataputta in the 
same way. Butall these passages speaking in a quite familiar way of Nataputta, his doctrines 
and. his followers seem to prove, that the redactors of the Buddhist canonical writings had a 
rather intimate knowledge of the communication between Buddhists and Jains in the lifetime 
of Gotama and MahAvira. 

The passage in the Mahavagga VI, 31, 1 sq., speaking of the meeting in Vesali32 of the 
general Stha, who afterwards became a lay-disciple of Buddha, with Nataputta has been 
discussed by Professor Jacobi in S. B. H. XLV, p. XVI sq., and also the well-known 
Upalisutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (I, p. 371 sqg.). Here it is related at considerable length, 
how Upali,who was a lay-follower of Nataputta, went to see Buddha at atime when the 
two teachers dwelt at Naland433 in order to try to refute him on mattersof doctrine. But 
this attempt had only a scanty result ; for Buddha soon converted Upali, and made him his 
disciple. So Upali went back to his house in Rajagrha, and told his door-keeper no more to 
admit the Nirgranthas. When Mahavira afterwards came with his disciples to see him, 
Upéali declared to his former teacher the reason of his conversion, and eulogized Buddha, 
his new master. The text finishes with the following words: atha kho Nigganthassa 
Nataputtassa Bhagavato sakkéram asahamdnassa tatth’ eva unham lohitam mukhato uggai- 
chitt, ‘but then and there hot blood gushed forth from the mouth of Niggantha Nataputta, 
since he was not able to stand the praise of the venerable one.’ 

Much stress has been laid on this passage, as several scholars have combined it with the 

story told in D. N. IIL, 117 sq. 209 sq. and Majjh. N. IT, 243 sq.34 that Nataputta died in 





30 Of. concerning the doctrines attributed to Nataputta (DN. I. 57 sq. ) Jacobis. B. H. XLV, p. XX sq. 
and concerning Gosdla (D. N. I. 58 sq.) ibd. XXIX and Dr. Hoernle’s admirable treatise in Hasting’s 
Encyclopedia Vol. I., p. 259 sq. (also Uvdsagadasdo App. It.) | 

81 The Aupapdtika Sitra speaks of Kiniya as residing in Campa, the Digha Nikdya places the meeting 
in Rajagrha. The visit of Ajata¢atru alluded to in Uvds.I.§7 (quoted by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Harly 
History p. 41 n.) refers alsoto Campa. Of this I shall speak later on. 

32 The passage is repeated in Ang. Nik. IV, p. 180 sq. 

83 In the §1220f the Kalpasiira quoted above Mahavira is said to have spent fourteen rainy seasons 
in Rajagtha and the suburb (bdhirikd) of Nalanda. This was a famous place even with the Jains, cp 
e. g. Sitrakridnga I, 7. (SBH. XLV, 419 sq.). 

34 Cf. Chalmers, J. R.A. S. 1895, p. 665 sq. 
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Pava, while Buddha stayed at Samagéma in the land of the Sakyas. It has been concluded 
from this, that Mahavira died a very short time after the interview with Upali.25 I cannot 
here dwell upon the Buddhist record of Mahavira’s death, which I shall discuss later on ; but I 
wish here to lay stress on two facts in connexion with the tale of Upali, and the death of his 
former teacher. The first is that, although the place where Mahavira is nowadays said to have 
died is a small village called Papapurt, about 3 miles from Giriyak in the Bih4r part of the 
Patna district,3° it is quite clear from D. N. III, 117 sq. &c., that the Buddhists thought it to 
be identical with the town Pava, in which Buddha stayed in the house of Cunda on his way 
to Kusinara ; for it is said to have been in the land of the Sakyas, and this is at a considerable 
distance from Rajagrha, where Mahavira had his interview with Upali. It will have been 
rather far to walk, if Mahavira had really been so illas to die soon afterwards. And as, 
according to the Kalpasittra §§ 122-123, Mahavira spent the whole of his last rainy season, 
nearly four months, in “ King Hastipalas office of the writers ’’ at Pava, he must have lived 
at least nearly half a year after the interview with Upali, if we could trust the story that he died 
as a consequence of it. And for the second, we are told absolutely the same story of hot blood 
gushing forth from the mouth concerning Devadatta in C. V. VII, 4,3, and that at an 
occasion when he like Mah4vira had real reason to be very excited. And in the old texts it is 
nowhere stated, that he died as a consequence of it, although later reports used by Spence 
Hardy and Bigandet seem to think so.37 From this I venture to draw the conclusion, that 
Mahéavira’s death stood originally in no connexion with, and was by no means a consequence 
of his interview with, his apostate follower Upali. 

In the Abhayakumérasuita (M.N.I., 392 sq.) it is stated that prince Abhaya was asked in 
Rajagrha by Nigantha Nataputta to go to Buddha, and put to him the question, whether 
it was advisable or not to speak words agreeable to other people. By this a trap was to be 
laid out for him ; for if he answered‘ no’ he would, of course, be wrong, and if he answered 
“yes,” Abhaya ought to ask, why he had in such fierce terms denounced Devadatta and his 
apostasy. I admit, that too much weight should not be attached to this passage, as another 
closely similar instance occurs elsewhere in the Pali Canon’8 ; but, as it can, by no means, be 
proved to be worthless, it seems to involve the conclusion, that Mahavira was still alive after 
the apostasy of Devadatta. This event is probably with justice thought by Professor Rhys 
Davids ** to have taken place about ten years before the death of Buddha himself. 

Professor Jacobi*® has called attention to the fact, that Buddha and his followers are not 
mentioned in old Jain scriptures, which is rather strange, the heads of both churches being 





5 That Nataputta died shortly after the dispute with Upéli is expressly stated by Spence Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 280 but from late sources. Cp. Jacobi Kalpas, p. 6. 

38 Comp. Imp. Gaz. of India, Vol. XX, p. 381. 

7 Cf. SBE. XX, 259n. Another instance proving the same fact is afforded by the history of 
Saiijaya, the teacher of Sariputta and Mogallana ; in the Mahdvagga I, 24, 3, he is said to have vomited hot 
blood, when his disciples abandoned him, but nothing is told about his death, which cannot have occurred 
then, if J am right in my suggestion that he was the same person as the teacher 8. Belatthiputta. But 
Beal and Bigandet tell us, that he died immediately afterwards, which is, however, directly contradicted by 
Spence Hardy, Manual p. 202. Cp. S. B. H. XIII, 149 n. 1. 

38 Viz.,in Samy Nik. IV., 322 8q. where we are told that Buddha and Nataputta were staying in 
Nalanda at the same time during a severe famine ; when the latter asked his lay-follower the squire (g@mani) 
Asibandhakaputta (¢f. ibd. p. 317. ag.) to go to Buddha and ask him, whether he deemed it right to have all 
his monks there at that time devouring the food of the poor people. 


% Vide Hastings’ Encyclopedia Vol. IV, p. 676. 40 Kalpas, p. 4. 
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-contemporaries, and has drawn from this the conclusion that the Buddhists were of no great im- 
portance at the time of Mahavira. However, I cannot fully subscribe to this conclusion, the 
premise not being quite correct ; for the Buddhists are undoubtedly mentioned amongst other 
sects in some places of the Siddhanta.t+ Moreover, this may be partly due to the composition 
of the Jain Canon itself. Undoubtedly Buddha was a rival of Mahavira, and a dangerous one; 
‘too, but he never played in regard to him the same part of a treacherous and hated enemy as 
‘did Gosala Mamkhaliputta, who went straight away from Mahavira and founded a new sect of 
his own, and, moreover, proclaimed himself to have reached the stage of a prophet (tirthakara) 
‘two years before his former teacher. To a religious congregation still in its infanthood this 
may have proved a most fearful blow, and so we must not wonder at all the imprecations 
‘which the Jain Canon lavishes upon this philosopher,42 whom even Buddha is said to 
have stigmatised as the worst of all evil-minded heretics‘. So Gosdla may have been to the 
Jains of early time a far more important person than even Buddha. Moreover, the Jain 
‘canonical scriptures themselves, brought undoubtedly into their present shape at a much later 
time than the Pali Canon,‘# are wholly out of comparison with the sacred lore of the Bud- 
‘dhists. Far it be from me to suggest that any earlier stories about Buddha and his doctrine 
shave been cancelled by the redactors—an hypothesis by no means to be upheld. ButI desire 
to call attention to two facts, offering perhaps to some degree an explanation of what is 
‘remarked by Professor Jacobi : 

(1) The Drstwvada is lost, and it may have contained—I cannot absolutely say that it did— 
something concerning the Buddhists, as it is clear already from its name that it dealt with 
-other doctrines.45 

(2) The schematistical style of the present Siddhania itself excludes to a great extent the 
possibility of finding in it such statements as the one required, it being in my opinion only 
-fragments—in some parts, to be sure, toa large extent worked out in a most abominable 
‘style—and register-like versus memorials detached or perhaps better preseryed from what was 
‘the original canon. 

I cannot dwell further here upon this topic, which I hope to treat more fully elsewhere.*¢ 
T have merely wished to draw attention to some facts, which may perhaps account to a certain 

‘degree for what is remarked by Professor Jacobi. I shall presently refer to some instances 
‘from the Buddhist scriptures showing the rather intimate knowledge which they seem to 
possess concerning the Jains. Most such passages—mainly dealing with matters of 
doctrine—have already been collected by Professor Jacobi; some few dealing with rather 
‘trifling things may be added as giving further proof, if needed, of the well-established fact, 
‘that Buddhists and Jains must have lived in close contact with each other during the first 
growth of both churches, i. e., in the lifetime of their founders. 


41 Of. e.g. Weber Ind. Stud. XVI, 333, 381 and § iitrak;tanga IT, 6, 26 sq. (S.B.H. XLV, p. 414 sq. , 

2 Of, Bhagavati book XV summarised by Dr, Hoernle in his Uvisagadasdo, App. I. 

43 Vide Ang. Nik. L., 33, 286. 

44 The previous existence of the fourteen péirvas, the circumstance that the angas are incomplete, the 
_D stivdda being lost, and the blank denial amongst the Digambaras of the authority of the present Svetam- 
bara Canon are all facts pointing to the rather late origin of the Stddhdnia, as it is handed down to us. 

45 To Professor Jacobi (S.B.E. XXII, p. XLV ff.) the main reason for the loss of the 14 parvas—which 
-constituted the main part of the Drstivada—is that they dealt with the doctrines of Mah4vira’s opponents, 
but I do not think this suggestion quite acceptable. Another less credible explanation is offered by 
Weber Ind. Stud. XVI, 248; Of. also Leumann Actes du VIe Congrés des Orient. ITI, 559. 

46 In the introduction to an edition of the Utiarddhyayanasiira, which is in preparation. 
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That the Jains designate their spiritual masters by the title arhat is well known, and this- 
title occurs already in the Edict of Kharavela, as far as I can seeit in the expression : 
Yosamano va brahmayo va arahd (cv. V. 8, 1),47 must mean a Jain, Moreover, it should 
be noticed that the Pali Canon gives to Nataputta and the other five heretical teachers 
the titles ganin, gandcariya, ganassa satthé (Samy Nik. I., 66) and ttthakara, which are. 
never, as far as I know, attributed to Buddha,*® but are quite suitable for the Jain prophet ; 
for gana seems to have denoted in old times the sections of the Jain community, and to have: 
been identical with the more modern gaccha, and tirthakara is the most common title of 
Mahavira, which was claimed by Gosala too. One might perhaps doubt a little, whether: 
this really proves anything, since the same titles are used for all these teachers. But we 
must remember that Gosala, the most important of all after Mahavira, was himself a 
former disciple of the latter, and had claimed himself to have already before his teacher 
attained to saintship. Moreover, these two are mentioned together with Pakudha Kaccayana 
and Parana Kassapa ina verse, which seems to be really old, in Samy Nok., I., 3, 10, 6, 
a circumstance perhaps of some weight. And Buddhaghosa asserts expressly in the Sum. 
Vilas. I, 144, that Pakudha was sitidakapatikhitio, t. ¢., forbade the use of cold water (like 
Mahavira), and deemed ita sin to cross a river or even a pool on the road (nadim va 
maggodakam va atikkamma silam me bhinnan-ti); another point of his doctrine has been. 
discussed by Professor Jacobi in SBH. XLV, p. XXIV sq.49 As for Parana Kassapa, nis 
doctrines, as expounded in DN. I., 52 sq., do not show any resemblance at all with Jainism; 
but it is perhaps nevertheless worth notice, that two circumstances seem to hint at a some- 
what closer connexion between Pirana and Gosdla: in Sum. Vilas. I., 142 is told a story 
explaining the reason, why Parana was a naked ascetic, and this story is undoubtedly similar 
to the legend concerning Gosala, ibd. p. 14459; and the well-known division of mankind 
into six classes (Jdit), the black, the blue, etc.,54 by Gosala is ascribedin Aig. Nik. ITI, 
383 to Parana, which is perhaps no mistake, but indicates that he really shared the opinion. 
of Gosala. Moreover, Gosdla denied the very existence of karman (n’althi kammam etc., 
DN.), and Parana seems to do much the same, as he asserts, that a man could commit 
murder and slaughter without running into any sin, and likewise do meritorious works. 
without storing up good karman. His leading maxim seems to be included in the words: 
nasti papam nasti punyam. So it seems at least probable, that there was some degree of 
connexion between these four teachers, Mahavira, Gosala, Pakudha and Pirana, however 
they may have differed on some points of doctrine, and their adherents may well have been 

divided into ganas as were those of the Jains.52 
Davids in Hastings’ Hncyclopedia I, 774. 
48 Observe the difference in the Sdmafiaphalasuita (D. N. I, 47 sq.) between the attributes of the 


heretical teachers and of Buddha, which are here seen in close connexion with each other, 


49 Cp. Hoernle in Hastings’ Hnceyclopedia I, 261 concerning the relations between Pakudha and! 
Gosala. 


50 This legend is given by Dr. Hoernle Uvis. App. II, p. 29; Cf. Spence Hardy Afanual p. 301. 

sl Cf. Sum. Vilds, I, 162 ; Hoernle in Hastings’ Zncyclopedia I, 262. I have treated of this theory and 
the lesyg doctrine of the Jains in a paper, called ‘the Legya theory of the Jains and Ajivikas’ printed in: 
*Sertum philologicum C, F, Johansson oblatum,’ Upsala 1910, p. 19 ff. 


2 Tcannot account for the two others viz., Ajita Kesakambala and Safijaya Belatthiputta, Ajita 
seems to have been a mere materialist, denying not only the existence of a soul but also every thought on 
another life, The assertion in the Dulva (Rockhill Life of Buddha p. 103), that he shared the doctrine of 
Gosala is not worth much compared with the passage of the Digha Nikdya. As for Safijaya, I think he is 
the same person as 8. the parivrdjaka, mentioned in Mahdv. I, 23-24 as the teacher of Sariputta and Moggal- 
lina, If this is right, he was undoubtedly a Brahman; to judge fromthe D.N.I., 58 sq., he seems to have- 
been @ sophist, mostly trying to display his rhetorical skill. 
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That Mahavira was a naked ascetic is stated already by the Acdrdiga I, 8,1 sq. In this 
respect he differed from his predecessor Parsva, who had allowed the wearing of two 
garments.°3 Gosaila too was a naked mendicant, and seems to have laid down nakedness 
as a rule for his followers, the @jivikas, whilst Mahavira probably let open to his disciple 
the choice between nakedness and wearing of garments. The Buddhist scriptures 
frequently speak of naked mendicants, and especially denote the ajivikas as such, e. g., 
Mahévagga VIII, 15, 3,"+ I, 38,11; 70,2; CV. VIII, 28, 3; Niss. VI,2; Samy. Nik. I. 
3, 10,.7 etc. But in some of these instances the naked friars are only called titthiya 
(tirthika), and might well be followers of Mahavira. Moreover, in the report of the ‘six 
classes’ of Gosdla and Pirana a difference is made between the ‘ nirgranthas of one gar- 
ment’, the ‘ householders in white clothes, followers of the naked ascetics’ (gihi oda@tavasana 
acelakasavaka), and the naked ascetics or a@jivikas, which shows, that the Buddhists knew 
well the different schools of their rivals. It is very often spoken of the acelas or acelakas, 
without further definition, and acela is a favourite word with the Jains In (Aig. Nik. I, 206) 
the nirgranthas are said to command their lay followers to strip themselves naked on the 
uposatha days. In CY. V., 10, 1, it is said, that a monk had a water-bowl made of a gourd 
and the people seeing him said ‘ just like the tirthikas’. Now in Acdraéiga II, 6,1, 1 it is 
permitted to the Jains to have bowls made of gourds55, and so this may really point to 
them®" and in M. V. IV, 1, 12, there are monks keeping the migavrata or ‘ vow of silence,’ 
which reminds us of ‘ the Gotra, where the vow of silence is practised (monapadam gottam), 
an expression denoting the Jain church in Sutrakriaaga I, 13, 9 (SBE. XLV, p. 321). 

There are certainly other instances, too, proving the same fact, viz., that the Buddhists 
in very early times had an intimate knowledge of the life and institutions of their opponents, 
the Nirgranthas or Jains, but I shall not linger over the discussion of these passages. From 
what has been said above, taken together with the previous instances, supplied by Professor 
Jacobi and other scholars, may be concluded, that not the slightest doubt is any longer possible 
as to the fact, that Mahavira and Buddha were different persons, contemporaries and founders 
of rival communities of monks. But, if we believed the Jain tradition to be right, when it 
asserts the death of Mahavira to have taken place 470 years before Vikrama, or 527 B.C., we 
might well doubt whether this is possible. For the death of Buddha, the date of which was 
first, and in my opinion rightly fixed by General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller, 
occurred in 477 B. c.; and as all sources are unanimous in telling us, that he was then 80 
years old, he must have been born in 557 B.c. From this is clear, that if Mahavira died 527 B.c. 
Buddha was at that date only 30 years of age, and as he did not attain Buddhahood, and gain 
no followers before his 36th year, 7. ¢., about 5218. ¢., itis quite impossible that he should ever 
have met Mahavira. Moreover, both are stated to have lived during the reign of Ajatasatru, 


- 





53 Of. for instance Uitarddhy, XXIII, 13. 

54 In this chapter is a curious instance of coincidence between Buddha and Goséla, which may un- 
doubtedly have been taken by them both from some Brahmanical source. For in § 2 it is told that ina 
certain night there rose up a c@tuddipiko mahdmegho and rain fell, on which occasion Buddha said to his 
disciples: Yathd bhikkhave Jetavane vassati evan catisu dipesu vassati, ovassdpetha bhikhhave kdyam, ayam 
pacchimako cdiuddipiko mahamegho, O monks, as well as in Jetavana it rains now in the four continents. 
Strip yourself naked, O monks, for this is the last great cloud over all the four continents.’ This ‘last’ great. 
rain reminds us instantly of the ‘last tornado,’ one of the ‘ eight finalities ’ (atiha caramdim) of Gosala, af. 
Bhagavati p. 1254 sq. and Hoernle in Hastings’ Encyclopedia I, 263. 

5 Of. also Aupapdt. § 79, VIL 

56 In the same chapter monks are told to have had waterbowls made of sculls, which seems conze- 
quently to have been the use of some sects already in very early times. 
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who became king eight years before the death of Buddha, and reigned 32 years ; this makes it. 
even more impossible to believe in the dates mentioned above. So either the date of Mahavira 
must be moved nearer the commencement of our era, or that of Buddha must be moved back- 
wards. However, the date 527 B. c. is a traditional one, and the date 477 B. c. only a cal- 
culated one, so perhaps some one might find it easier to doubt the correctness of the latter. 
Moreover, the year of Buddha’s death has been in some researches of the most recent years 
moved some years backwards ; to 486 or 487 B. c. by Mr. Vincent A. Smith and others, or to 
482-83 B. c. by Dr. Fleet. If this were really correct, there might be a possibility—but not 
more—of the correctness of the date 527 B. c. for Mahavira; but I do not believe in these 
alterations. I shall here once more examine the main facts for the calculation of Buddha’s 
death, in order to give proof of my opinion, that the fixing of 477 B. c. as the year of the 
Great Nirvana by General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller was probably as near to 
correctness as we can possibly attain. 

The real chronology of India begins with Chandragupta after the invasion of Alexander. 
But the date of Chandragupta’s accession or abhisheka is by no means absolutely fixed, vary- 
ing between 325 and 312 B. o. according to different authorities. Moreover, the calculations of 
the time between Buddha and Chandragupta in old texts are not of great weight ; and so Iam 
convinced—sharing this opinion with M. Senart Ind. Ani. XX, 229 sq. and Mr. V. Gopala 
Aiyyer, ibd. XX XVII, 341 ff. amongst others—that it is only the inscriptions of Asoka that 
can afford us the possibility of obtaining a fixed starting point for the chronology. The 
suggestion of Buhler Ind. Ant. VI. 149 sq.; XXIT, 299 sq.; Hp. Ind. TIL, 134 sq. and 
Dr. Fleet J.R.A.S. 1904, p. 1 sq., that the number 256 at the end of the Siddapur, Sahasram 
and Ripnath edicts denotes 256 years elapsed since Buddha’s death, has been completely 
refuted by Dr. F. W. Thomas, J. A. 1910, p. 507 sq., who has proved with undeniable evidence 
that this passage means that Asoka himself had been away from home 256 nights, when he 
had the edict published.57 Incredible as the suggestion was before the appearance of this 
article—for it is not very probable that Asoka should have denoted his spiritual master by the 
epithet vyutha, never used elsewhere, while on the Lumbjni pillar he employs the well-known 
epithets Buddha, sikyamuni and Bhagavant—it has now totally lost all chronological import- 
ance. But M. Senart had long before found the starting point in the 13th Rock-Edict, where 
Asoka speaks of the Yona king Amtiyoka*8, and the four kings beyond his realm, Turamaya, 
Amtikina, Maka and Alikasudara, and I follow him in this. Lassen Ind. Alt. II., 254.sq, had 
previously remarked, that the kings in question are Antiochos II Theos, king of Syria (261- 
246 B. c.), Ptolemaios Il of Egypt (d. 247 B. c.), Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia (d. 239 B. ©.), 
Magas of Cyrene (d. 258 B. o. ) and Alexander of Epirus (d. probably 258 8. o.). Now the 
_ Rock Edicts were published when A‘oka had been anointed 12 years, i.c., in the 13th year after 
his coronation ; and no one can doubt or has doubted, as far as I know, that in the Ed. XIII 
he speaks of these five kings as alive. As he sent missionaries to them all, and stood, to judge 
from this, in a rather intimate connexion with them, it is impossible to suppose, that he should 
not have known one or two years after 258 B. 0., that two of them were dead, one amongst 
these (Magas) being, moreover, a close relative of Ptolemaios; and the latter was one of the 
mightiest kings of his time, who had himself despatched the ambassador Dionysios to 


‘7 The conclusion of Dr. Fleet, J. R. A. §. 1910, p. 1801 sq. based on the acceptance of the reading of 


Dr. Thomas is totally untenable. The 256 days are explained in the only possible way by M. Levi, J. A. 
1911, p. 119 sq. 


58 Of. Rock-Edict II, where probably the same kings are intended. 
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Bindusara or even to A‘oka.59 So the 13th year of Asoka must fall after 261 3. c., the 
accession of Antiochos Theos, and before 258 8. c., the death of Magas and, probably, of 
Alexander (if the last did not die even earlier). If, thus, the 13th year fell between 
260-258 B. c., the year of the coronation must have been 272-270 B. o., and as Aéoka had 
been, according to a unanimous tradition amongst the Buddhists, king four years before his 
coronation, his father Bindusdra must have died between 276 and 274 B. c. 

This calculation is founded on the irrefutable basis of contemporaneous monuments, But 
now the Chronicles of the Buddhists tell us, that Asoka was anointed king in the 218th year 
after Buddha, after having put to death his 99 brothers.co Ifthis statement were to be 
trusted, it would with certainty fix the death of Buddha in 489-487 8B. co. But it cannot be 
taken as evidence, because it is contradicted by another notice in these same chronicles.¢1 I 
shali explain here what I think to be wrong in their calculations. 

Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain tradition alike speak of king Bimbisdra of Rajagrha, 
and his son and successor Ajata‘atru, whom the Jains call Kiniya or Koniya. And the oldest 
documents of the Buddhists tell us, that this Bimbisara was the contemporary of Buddha, 
and was put to death by his son Ajatasatru eight years before the Nirvana. This Bimbisara 
was according to the Puradyas the fifth sovereign belonging to the Saisunaga dynasty and 
reigned 28 years ; but the Dipavamsa III, 56-61 and the Mahdévamsa II, 25 sq. tell us that he 
was born five years after Buddha, was made king at the age of fifteen, and reigned 52 years. 
This is however of no great importance, as Bimbisara died before both Buddha and Mahavira. 
After Bimbisdéra came Ajatasatru (or Kinika), reigning for 25 years according to the Purana, 
and 32 according to the Ceylonese chronicles. Buddha died when he had been king for eight 
years. But here the coincidence, even in names between Brahmanical and Buddhist records 
ceases, for the Purana tells us that Ajatasatru was succeeded by a king, called Harsaka or 
Dariaka, who reigned 25 years, and whose successor was called Udaya, and reigned 33 years, 
while the Buddhists call the successor of Ajatasatru Udayibhadda (DN.) or Udayabhaddaka 
(Dipav., Mahav.}, and give him a period of 16 years, and the Jains call him Udayin and 


attribute to him a rather long reign.63 
(T'o be contenued.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from page 118) 

The Palayams of Kongu. 

The Kongu country (Salem and Coimbatore) remains now to be noticed. The 
Madura MSS mention only three Palayams here, namely, Tali of the Ettula Ndiks, 
Talaimalai of the Ramachandra Naiks, and Dharamangalam of the Ghetti Mudaliars; but 
the Mackenzie MSS contain the history of more than a score of Kongu Pélygars,’® who 





8 Of. V. A. Smith Harly History, p. 139. 

®% That this is refuted by the Rock-Ed. V., where Agoka speaks of his brothers, was noticed by 
M. Senart Ind. Ant. XX, 256 sq. 

&! Tattach no importance whatsoever tothe assertion of the northern Buddhists, that Agoka lived. 
100 years of the Nirvana. This is as valueless as the statement that Kaniska lived 400 years after Buddha, 
asuggestion certainly to be viewed only in connexion with the former one. 

® This may have been his real name, as avouched by the oldest Buddhist and the Jain tradition, 

® Upon this I shall deal further on. 

78 All these are in Mack MSS, local tracts, BKS. IV, XVII, XVIII and XIX. They have been transla- 
ted in Appendix VII and areference to it will give an idea of the topography, the history, etc, of the 
Paélayams. It is unnecessary to dwell upon them here. 
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acknowledged the supremacy of the Naiks of Madura, The majority of these Kongu 
Pélygars were not Tottiyan Naiks, but Canarese Kavundans. Comparative nearness 
to the Canarese country naturally exposed this province from very early times 
to Canarese invasions and immigrations. It was on account of this that the establishment 
of the Hoysala as well as Vijayanagar supremacy was earlier here than further’? south. 
Tt is not surprising therefore that when Visvanatha established the Naik kingdom of Madura 
and extended it over Kongu, he had to either suppress or conciliate these Kavunda 
chiefs, as he had to do with the Maravas and Pallis of Tinnevelly. The Kavundans were 
Canarese, but it is curious that their chronicles say that they were Vellalas of 
Tondamandalam. They assert that about®® “Kali 1100,” a certain Chéraman Perumal 
married a Chéla princess and she took with her 8,000 families of these Vellalas as her 
followers; and that these divided the Kongu country into 24 Nadus, over each of which 
they placed a Kavundan. The chiefs served the Chola, Pandya or Chéra kings as the 
political exigencies of the day demanded. Indeed they were not infrequently subject to 
Mysore. They had in this manner occupied the Kongu country for centuries; and they, 
as we shall presently see, were conciliated by the Naik rulers of Madura. It is not possible 
to go into the details of the histories of these Kavundans, but a very brief reference to 
them may not be out of place, There was, in the first place, the able Vénu Udaya 
Kavundan of Kikavadi;S! the Mannadiar of Kadayir, again, the chief whose ancestor 
Kangyan, we are informed, distinguished himself in the Kangyam Nadu as early as Kali 
557! The Vallal Kavundan of Manjarapuram, again, whose ancestor gave his country the 
name of Talai Nadu—“country of heads’’—from his habit of using the skulls of his numerous 
opponents for ovens! There was the valiant Vanava Raya Kavundan of Samattir, 
whose namesake and ancestor, Piramaya Kavundan, had dared, in order to get an interview 
with the Raya in Vijayanagar, to cut off of the ears, horns and tail of the Raya’s fighting 
bull, and who, on account of his proud refusal to bow to the Raya, acquited the title of 
Vanangamudi Kavunda Raya! The MS history of this chief says that Vaiyapuri Chinnéba 
Naik of Viripakshi was only a Véda relation and nominee of his! Another prominent chief 
was the Kalingaraya Kavundan of the village of Uttukuli on the Anaimalais, the 9th of 
whose line was soon to wait on Visvanatha Naik in Madura, and accompany him, like a 
faithful vassal, in the war with the five Pandyas. The Niliappa Kavundas of Nimindapatti 
had a fairly extravagant history. The first of them, it is said, served Kina Pandya as 
a Sirdar and vanquished an “Oddiya” invader,—a feat which is attributed also to some 
other Kavunda chiefs. His descendant also was, like others, destined to acknowledge the 
Naik supremacy, and pay tribute. The most important of the Céimbatore chiefs, 
however, was the celebrated Ghetti Mudaliar of Dharamangalam. The MS history of his 
line says that, about S. 1400, two Mudaliar brothers, Kumara and Ghetti, were in the 
service of “the Karta’’s? at Madura ; that the latter, a vain man, onceadmired himself by 
the use of the royal ornaments on his own person; and so fearing chastisement, left for the 





1° See the Kongudésa réjakkal which attributes the Vijayanagar conquest to 1348-9, 
*0 The date is of course absurd. The dates given by the Kongu Polygar memoirs are generally so. 
The chief of Kangyam, for example, is said to have lived in K. 557 and yet in the time of the Vij ayanagar 
rulers ! 
61 For a full account of the topography and history of all these Palayams see Appendix VIL. 
& This is the term generally used to denote the king or governor in the Naik period. 
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west, where the local chief of Amaravati, Kumara Véda by name, adopted him and, on his 
retirement, bequeathed to him the chiefdom of Dharamangalam! Another chief, Immadi 
Goppana Mannadiar of Poravipalayam, had a very respectable family history which goes 
back to still ancient times. It says that, immediately after the return of Kampana Udayar, 
the restored Pandya recognized the then Goppana as a chief. “In course of time, the 
Pandyan kingdom became extinct, and the Raya’s power was extended throughout the 
south. The Raya then crowned Kottiyam Nagama Naik’s son, Viévanatha Naik, as the 
king of the country east of the pass. Visvanatha when he came to Madura summoned all 
the Polygars and Mansabdars of the country. Goppana Mannadiar went, and saw him and 
obtained his favour.” The same was more or less the case with the Pallava Raya 
Kavundans of Théppampatti, the -Periya Kavundans of Ma‘akir, the Chéliyanda 
Kavundans of Sevvur, the Sakkarai Kavundans of Palayakéttai, etc. These Kavundans, 
it should be mentioned, were recognized as feudal vassals by the later Naiks; but as in 
Tinnevelly, they were controlled by a number of Téttiya chieftains whom Visvandtha 
either established or raised from obscurity to grandeur. Thus came into existence the 
Déva Naiks of Avalampatti, the Samba Naiks of Samachuvadi, the Bomma Naiks of 
Andipatti, the Muttu Rangappa Naiks of Métratti, the Chinnama Naiks of Mailadi, the 
Dimma Naiks of Védapaitti, the Sottha Naiks of Sothampatti, the Sila Naiks of Tungavi, 
etc. Some of these were, asa reference to their histories in Appendix VII will shew, 
Polygars in the times which preceded the advent of Visvandtha Naiken in Madura, but 
they were definitely organized by him in the middle of the 16th century. 


The Castes and Creeds of the Immigrants. The Tottiyans. 


It may be asked to what caste and creed the immigrants belonged. The majority of 
the Telugu colonists were Téttiyans, or Kambalattaérs. Both the chiefs who migrated to 
the south and became’? Polygars, and their main followers were Téttiyans. Of a proud and 
virile community, they connected themselves in their legends with God Krishna. They 
declared that they were the descendants of the 8000 cowherdesses of Krishna, a tradition 
which indicates, as Mr. Stewart*+ surmises, that their original occupation was perhaps the 
rearing and keeping of cattle. Other circumstances also go to prove this. The names of 
their two most important subdivisions, Kollar and Erkollar, are simply the Tamil forms of 
the Telugu Golla and Eragolla, which denote the shepherd castes of the Telugu country. 
The subdivision of Killavars, again, is probably a corruption of the Telugu kildri, a 
herdman. The fact that the Téttiya b-side and bridegroom are seated in their marriage 
ceremony, even now, on bullock saddles goes to prove the pastoral and agricultural life of 
their early ancestors. The extraordinary skill they display in the reclamation of waste 
lands is noticed in scores of Mackenzie MSS, which graphically describe the processes of 
their emigration with their herds of cattle. Besides. agriculture, cattle breeding and 





83 Nelson uses the term Vadugas to denote the immigrants. He subdivides them into Kavarers, Collas, 
Reddis, Kammavars, and Téttiyans or Kambalas. Of these the last three were agricultural. See 
his Madu. Manual, p. 80. 

84 Madr. Census Rep, 1891 ; Thurston’s Castes and Tribes. 
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fighting, the Tottiyans had other occupations’® also. Almost all of them, men and women, 
were magicians. Indeed many of the Polygar memoirs assert that many chiefs owed their 
dignity and estate to their skill in magic. They were, in the popular opinion, experts in 
the cure of snake-bites by magical incantations, and “the original inventor of this mode of 
treatment has been deified under the name of Pambélamman.” (Stuart). 

It is impossible to go into all the divisions and subdivisions, endogamous and 
exogamous,$¢ into which the Tottiyan caste became divided. In Madura they were in 
three divisions,—the Vékkili or Raja Kambalattar, the Thokala and Erakolla. In 
Tinnevelly they were in six divisions. Each of these divisions again was further subdivided 
into septs. The Erakollas of the Palayam of Nilakkottai, for instance, formed a group of 
seven septs. There were similar groups in the Trichinopoly district. On the whole, 
there seem to have been, according to one MS, nine sub-castes or important septs—or 
Kambalams as they were called—included in the comprehensive term Tottiyan ; and in the 
tribal council meetings, representatives of each of the nine Kambalams had to be present. 
Each of the Kambalams had a number of headmen. The Vekkilians, forming one of 
the Kambalams, had, for instance, three headmen called Méttu Naiken, Kodia Naiken and 
Kambli Naiken. ‘The first of these acted as priest on ceremonial occasions such as the 
attainment of puberty, the performance of marriage rites and the conduct of the tribal 
worship of Jakkamma and Bommakka. The Kambli Naiken attended to the ceremonial 
and other duties relating to the purification of erring members of the community. The 
Kambalam was so called, it is said, “because, at caste council meetings, a kambli 
(blanket) is spread, on which is placed a kalalam (brass vessel) filled with water, and 
containing margosa leaves, and decorated with flowers. Its mouth is closed by mango 
leaves and a cocoanut.” 

The Téttiyans* were, as arule, very conservative and did not yield to Brahmanical 
influence with ease. In the system of marriage after puberty, in the curious system of 
family polyandry which existed among them, in their preference of the Kédangi Naiken to 
a Brahman for their Guru, in the custom of allowing the tal: to be tied on a bride’s neck 
by any male member of the family into which she is married, in the eating of flesh, 
etc., we see the signs of primitive forms of social organisation still offering resistance 
to the assaults of Brahmanism and its patriarchal influence and monandrous marriage-bond. 
In their marriage customs they resembled the other Dravidian classes. They had the 
custom of marrying their boys to the daughter of their paternal aunt or maternal uncle. 











8 A few, like the Kattu Tottiyans of the present day, were perhaps even then the dregs of 
Toéttiyan society, and led the indolent and easy-going lives of vagrants, beggars, and snake-charmors. 
Some were pigbreeders, and the lowest class were Ormikarans or drummers, some peons and retainers, 
etc, They of course were held in contempt by the higher classes, and there was no interdining or 
intermarriage between them. As a Whole, the Téttiyans south of the Kavéri believe themselves to be 
socially superior to those north of it. This is explained on the ground that the latter gave a girl toa 
Muhammadan in marriage. Thatis why they are said to address the Muhammadans with unusual 
intimacy. The legend shows that the southern Téttiyans were proud seceders from their northern 
brothers in protest of their intermarriage with a Muhammadan. See Trichi Gaz.; Castes and Tribes 
p- 187; Madr. Gaz. 

8 Jt is curious that the Téttiyans did not celebrate marriages in their own homes, but in pandals of 
green pongu leaves erected for the purpose on the village common. It is equally curious that on such 
occasions even the wealthiest ate only cambu and horse-gram. The sacredness of the pongu is due to the 


fact that it was by means of the pon ju tree that they were able to cross the floods of a river during their 
retreat from the pursuit of Muhammadans. 
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But in the arrangement of such a marriage they ignored even the most ridiculous disparity 
of age, Not unoften a tender youth found himself the husband of a grown up woman,—a 
circumstance which necessarily gave currency to primitive ideas of female morality, and to 
the belief, characteristic of the caste, that a woman might, and indeed should, have, in case 
she did not desire disaster or unhappiness, marital relations with the father and other male 
relations of the husband.s* The same reason must be at the basis of the notion 
prevalent in the caste that a woman loses purity only when she chooses a lover of a 
different caste. The woman found guilty in this manner, however, was instantly put to 
death through the hands of the despised Chakkiliyan. Divorce among the Téttiyans was 
easy and the remarriage of widows freely allowed; but the widow who did not avail herself 
of the permission and committed saii with her husband, was highly respected and even 
deified. The ladies of the Tottiyan Polygars’® frequently committed sation the death of 
their lords. 

In religion the Tottiyans were chiefly Vaishnavites.39 A reference to the Appendices will 
she-v that when the Téttiyan Polygars emigrated from the neighbourhood of Vijayanagar 
to the south, they carried with them the images of Ahébila Narasinga Perumal, Tirupati 
Venkatachalapati, and other Vaishnava deities Many curious legends are given in the 
MSS about these deities. The ancestor of the Kannivadi Appaiya Naiks, for example, we 
are told, neglected his tutelary god at first; but the deity managed to get into his notice, 
brought about an interview between him and the Pandyan king through the instrumentality 
of a vision, and finally secured for him a Palayam; and this of course led the gratified 
adventurer to build a temple to his divine benefactor, Wherever the Téttiyans went, they 
built temples, sometimes of stone, but generally of brick or mud, and dedicated them either 
to Narasimha or Venkatachalapati. They had also their own minor household deities, which 
were chiefly the manes of departed relations, saézs, or vestal virgins. The patron deities 
of the caste, Jakkamma and Bommakka, were women who committed sat. “Small tombs 
called Tipanjam-kévils were erected in their honour on the high roads, and at these 
oblations were offered once a year to the manes of the deceased heroines.” Another 
deity, Virakaran, was derived from a bridegroom who was killed in a fight with a tiger. 
Pattalamma was the goddess who helped the tribe during their flight from the north, 
Malai Tamburan was the God of the Ancestors. 

Closely connected with the Téttiyans were their domestic servants or Parivarams, 
who formed a separate caste, Some of them were called Chinna Uliyams or lesser 
servants, as they discharged the comparatively low kind of duties, such as palanquin-bearing. 
The Periya Oliyams or Maniyakaérans had more honorable duties to perform. In their 
marriage customs, in the easy allowance of divorce, in the toleration of the loose marriage 
tie within the caste, in the recognised right of the Polygar to enjoy their women at will, 
and in the severity of the punishment inflicted on those who went astray with men of other 
castes, they in every way resembled the Téttiyans,°° 
Ci a Se ca a ee 

87 Not unoften a family of several brothers had one wife,—a custom sanctioned by the tradition of 
the Pandavas. See Wilks I, p. 35; Thurston’s Castes and Tribes ; Madura Gaz., etc. Madr. Manu. I, 282. 

8 Cf. the various chronicles of the Appendix. 

8 Nelson, p. 81; the Polygar Memoirs, etc. 

9 See Madu. Gazr. and Thurston’s Castes. Excommunication was the punishment for immorality out 
side caste. A mud image of the offender was made and thrown away outsido the village as @ sign of 


social death. 
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The Reddis, 


Next to the Téttiyans, the Reddis?1 were the most prominent Telugu colonists, But the 
Reddis came without their women; and on account of their marrying Tamil women, they 
became very much denationalised. They are in consequence an almost different 
community from the Reddis of the North. They occupied chiefly the region covered by the 
modern Trichinopoly district, and also parts of Coimbatore and Salem. It seems probable 
that they immigrated in two different waves. One of them married the women of the 
lower classes called Pongalas, and so came to be known as Pongala Reddis, while the other 
married dancing girls and came to be known as Panta Reddis. Next to the Vellalas in 
social rank, they considered themselves superior to all the other Tamil] castes, They are a 
physically fine class, industrious and well behaved, Their chief occupation has been 
agriculture. Owing to some special social reason they were very friendly to the Chakkiliyans, 
who were allowed to take part in their marriage negotiations, accompanied their 
women on journeys, and had the right of receiving alms from them, The Reddis were only 
partially open to Brahmanical influence. They wore the sacred thread, for example; but 
this they did only at funerals. They did not allow their widows to marry again; but 
their ideas of chastity were very loose, except in the case of maids and widows. They had, 
again, for their deities, Yellamma, Rengaiyamman, Polayamman, and other such 
non-Brahmanical creations, for propitiating whom they indulged in certain very gruesome 
rites, 

The Teluguised Saurashtras, 


In a survey of the tribal migrations in South India during the Vijayanagar rule the 
important industrial community of the Teluguised Saurishtras, the clothiers and 
master-crafts-men of the Peninsula, cannot be ignored. Centuries back the original habita- 
tion of this people had been, as their spoken language Patnili or Khatri shews, in Gujarat, 
or Saurashtra. About the 5th Cent.92 A.D, they, in response to the invitation of Emperor 
Kumara Gupta, the son of the famous Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, immigrated to 
Malwa to practise there their art of silk-weaving. For centuries they stayed there. The 
Musalman invasion then deprived them of their royal patrons and induced them to Cross 
the Vindhyas. In the kingdom of Dévagiri they found welcome, but the Musalman 
Nemests came there also, and the emigrants had to seek protection further South. The 
Empire of Vijayanagar had just then been formed and begun to attract to its magnificent 
‘capital everything that was grand and good in Indian religion, art, industry, and skill. The 
Saurashtras evidently found themselves a highly patronised community there. Nor is it 
surprising that they experienced such hospitality, The splendour of the imperial court, 
the gigantic establishment of the imperial harem, the royal practice of making presents to 
favourites and officers in gorgeous robes, and the love of luxury common in those days, 
contributed to the enormous increase in the demand for silk clothes; and the Saurdshtras, 
assured of easy livelihood and substantial recompense, perfected their skill, and satisfied 
the emperors and the nobles. The period of the Saurashtras’ stay in Vijayanagar, in 
consequence, was a period of unusual prosperity to them. It was evidently during this 
period that they enlarged their Khatri vocabulary by the addition of a large number of 


" The Reddis or Kaépus were the landlords and agriculturists of the Telugu country. For their 


customs see Géddvert Gaz. p. 55. For a fairly detailed description of i chi 
117-18 and Thurston's Castes and Tribes. Sean RRs) eas art tne Boat Ree Tiniahes.. Cae, 


* Mandasor insc. of 478-4, See Madu. Gaz. 
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the community, p- 110, which beautifully summarises the history of 
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Telugu and Canarese words, and at the same time imbibed the customs and habits of the 
Telugus. With the advance of time, the Saurashtras, thanks to the close political 
relationship which, as we have seen, existed between Vijayanagar and the South Indian 
kingdoms, migrated, in large numbers, to the basins of the Kaveri and the Vaigai. Wherever 
there was a chiefdom or a viceroyalty, wherever there was likely to be a demand for fine 
robes?? and garments, wherever there as the surety of royal patronage, they settled. The 
Chéla and Paadya kingdoms, the Kongu and Mysore regions, became in this way centres of 
industrial activity, and the silk and laced cloths of Madura especially became famous 
throughout the world. 


Other Telugu Communities. 


It is not possible to go into the history of the other Telugu communities who occupied 
the various parts of the South. Itis plain that a number of Telugu Brahmans both of the 
Vaidika and the Niyégi classes, must have come to the South in the wake of the immigrating 
Pélygars. Then again there were professional castes like the Dralis or Uppiliyans,94 the 
traditional manufacturers of salt and salt-petre; the Kavarais, many of whom were sellers 
and manufacturers of bangles ; Telugu spinners, dyers and painters; the Séniyans or 
Telugu weavers; Telugu barbers, leather workers, washermen ; the fickle but industrious 
O ldans, whose services in tank-digging and earth-working has made them highly useful in an 
age of utilitarian public works; the Dombans or jugglers; and lastly beggars attached to the 
superior castes. All these had generally their caste heads; and there were caste assemblies, 
which met at need and enquired into social complaints and grievances. These caste-assem-~ 
blies?” freed the State largely from the necessity of administering justice as between persons 
of the same caste. Cases involving different castes or communities, however, came before 
the king for decision, As a matter of fact, each caste had its own self-government; and as 
each caste generally colonized in a separate village, caste government came to be more or 
less identical with village self-government, 

Canarese Immigrants. 


It has been already pointed out that the Telugus were not the only northerners who 
migrated to the South in this age. Side by side with them there came large numbers of 
Canarese, of all grades and professions of life. They were of course not so numerous as the 
Telugus, nor so influential, but they were none the less conspicuous in the northernising of 
the South. The districts of Coimbatore and Salem, in particular, the hilly regions which 
divided the kingdom of the Pandyans from Travancore, became the scenes of their colonisa- 
tion, The vast majority of them were known by the caste title of Kappiliyans, while 
others were known as Anuppans, A number of traditions exist in connection with their 
migrations, The Kappiliyan tradition regarding their migration to this district is similar 
to that current among Téttiyans (whom they resemble in several of their customs), the 
story being that the caste was oppressed by the Musalmans of the north, fled across the 
Tungabadra and was saved by two pongu trees bridging an unfordable stream which 
blocked their escape, They travelled, say the legends, through Mysore to Conjeeveram, 


8 The Saurashtras were so indispensable in silk-weaving that even Haidar Ali established a colony 


of them in Mysore and gave them special facilities. 

% The habits and customs of all these can be fully understood from Thurston’s Castes, which is based 
on all the information it is possible to get. 

8 Nelson points out, for example, that panchd4yats or juries of leading men decided civil disputes 
Among Tottiyans, Examples may be multiplied, but are unnecessary, 
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thence to Coimbatore and thence to this district, The stay at Conjeeveram is always 
emphasised, and is supported by the fact that the caste has shrines dedicated to Kanchi 
Varadaraja Perumal.°° The same, with slight modifications, is told of the Anuppans. 
Both the communities had a close resemblance to the Téttiyans in their customs and 
practices. Like the latter they carried the custom of marriage between a man and his 
paternal aunt’s daughter to an absurd extreme, thereby reducing marriage to polyandry 
within the family, while prescribing severe chastisement to the exercise of it beyond it. 
Both were non-Brahmanical in their marriage rites,°? though in detail they differed from one 
another. Both had very curious ceremonials to be done at the attainment ofage by a girl. 
Both sanctioned the remarriage of widows, though the Kappiliyans seem to have been 
more restrictive in their regulations inregard to this. Early in their history they seem to 
have split up into those two endogamous divisions known as Dharmakatiw and Minukattu, 
into which they are divided even in the present day. Both the Canarese and the 
Téttiyans, again, worshipped satis, and observed festivals in their honour. The IAppiliyans 
however were not inclined to ancestor-worship to the same extent to which the Téttiyans 
mere, Both were indifferent to the burial or burning of the dead. Both, again, had “ an 
organisation mind,” that is, had panchayats which settled all matters concerning them, the Jati 
Kavundan or Peria Danakkaran of the Canarese corresponding to the Méttu Naiken of the 
Telugus. Like the Tottiyan Polygars, the Kavundan chiefs of Kombai, Dévaram and the 
adjoining Palayams had a number of parivérams or followers, who formed a distinct 
caste and closely imitated them in their customs and rites 98 


The rise of Caste jealousies. 


The advent of the Vadugas into the Tamil lands was necessarily productive of 
occasional caste quarrels and popular disunions. There had been enough bickcrings among 
the indigenous communities of the land, as between the Maravas and Kallas for example, 
the Vellalas and Pallis, the Pariahs and Pallas, and so on. There had been enough social 
unrest caused by the right and left hand disputes;99 and the range of those disputes was 
increased by the northerners. Proud and unscrupulous, the new colonists looked on the 
Tamils as a conquered race, while the Tamils, sullen and repentant, attributed their fall to 
want of organization and not of valour, and hated their late adversaries and present rulers. 
The hatred between the Marava aud Téttiya especially was inexhaustible, and conflicts 
between their chiefs in regard to their relative status seem to have been frequent. The 
Polygarmemoirs tell us of such squabbles, and they also glaringly illustrate the national 
solidarity of each community in opposing the other, The advent of the Saurashtras, again, 
was followed by certain social disputes between them and the Brahmans, which have not 
died even now. ‘The great ambition of the Saurishtras was to get themselves recognised as 
Brahmans.20° Claiming to be the descendants of a sage named Tantravardhana,—literally 
one who improves threads, they adopted the titles of Aiyar, Aiyangar, Acharya, ‘Sastri, etc., 





9% Madu. Gaz. p. 108. 
% For a comparison of the rites and ceremonies, see loi. cit. and Thurston, 


% Among other Canarese tribes who immigrated to the Ko 
yas. See Thurston and Salem Manual. & e ngu. country may be mentioned the Tore- 


' %9 The literature on this subject is fairly voluminous, but it would be out of place to enter into the 


brit al which have been suggested in regardto them. See Madr, Manu. I, p. 69; Taylor's Rais- 


10 That is why they now object to being called Patndilka . 
the Séniyas, Kaikélas and other ‘low caste Eaves nilkérans, which name, they say, belongs only to: 
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to the indignation of the Tamil Brahmans, Taunted with the fact that their non-Brahmanical 
occupation was an incontrovertible proof of their non-Brahmanical birth, they skilfully 
gave currency to plausible legends which shewed that their occupation was a pure 
accident, was the result of a misfortune and not a symbol of their social status. They had 
a curse to that effect, they said, during their stay at Dévagiri. Here, they say, they had 
occupied a number of streets on condition that they were to supply a number of silk cloths 
every year for the Dipavali festival to the goddess Lakshmi of the place ; but the failure to 
do so on one occasion induced divine anger and the consequent decree that they ought not to 
be regarded as Brahmans, Another version, as given in the Skanda Puréxa, attributes 
their social degradation to the indignation of sage Durvasas, whose request to them to bear 
the cost of a temple they unwisely ignored. A third version says that once Indra 
performed a sacrifice in Saurashtra; that in the course of his religious observances he 
distributed monetary gifts to all Brahmans, but that the Saurashtras refused to take them 
in their unwise pride, The insulted god of the Dévas thereupon cursed them to become 
poor, to be gluttons, and to swerve from Brahmanical ways of life, A fourth account 
attributes their social fall to Parasu Rama. Itis said that he performed a ceremony to 
his father in Saurashtra, and invited the Brahmans of that region to it, but they refused. 
The sage therefore pronounced the decree that they should not only become poor, but 
leave their homes and wander without a settled home for centuries. More remarkable than 
these legends is the story of the Skanda Purana,—that the Delhi Emperor despatched one 
of his generals to bring certain Saurdshtra women to his harem; that the Saurdshtras 
resisted, but could hardly stand before their adversaries; that many of the ladies then 
committed sati, or were killed by their defeated husbands or brothers; that the Musalmans 
thereupon vowed to kill every Saurashtra Brahman in the country; that a horrible massacre 
ensued, and Saurashtra blood ran like water; that most of them preferred death to 
dishonour, but that about 7, 500 of them, more fond of life than of honour, bartered their 
safety for social dignity, cast away the sacred thread, pretended to be Vai‘yas and traders, 
assumed Vaisya names and titles, and ultimately left their homes in search of new and 
happier homes. The account of Musalman oppression and consequent emigration may he 
true, but it is inconsistent with the theory of ancient emigration. 


Whatever the fact was, the Saurashtras never relaxed their efforts to demonstrate 
their alleged Brahmanical origin, The obstinacy of the southern Brahmans in denying it 
and the indifference of other classes who called them Chettis, only went to increase 
their efforts to declare their social rank. And they were not quite without success. Their 
light complexion, their handsome and regular features, their orthodoxy, their charities, 
their liberality in the maintenance of temples and the conduct of festivals, their 
assumption of Brahman titles, names and customs, and above all, the state patronage under 
which they lived, enabled them to counter-balance, to a certain extent, the opposite 
tendencies engendered by their occupation, by the observance of certain curious rites which 
shewed their foreign character, and by the sturdy conservatism of their women who 
clung, in spite of their husbands’ movements with the times, to old customs, their old 
language, and their old methods of dressing. Not infrequently the disputes between the 
Saurashtras and the Brahmans reached an unpleasant crisis, and the State had to intervene, 
A remarkable instance of such a crisis and such an intervention occurred in the regency of 
Mangammal. We are informed that, in that reign, “eighteen of the members of the 
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(Saurashtra) community were arrested by the governor of Madura for performing the 
Brahmanical ceremony of wpakarma, or renewal of tho sacred thread. The queen 
convened a meeting of those learned in the Séstras to investigate the Patnilkarans’ right. 
to perform such ceremonies. This declared in favour of the defendants; and the queen 
gave them a palm leaf award accordingly, which is still preserved in Madura.’ From 
this time onward the caste followed “many of the customs of the southern Brahmans 
regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, and has recently taken to the adoption 
of Brahmanical titles, such as Aiyar, Acharya and Bhagavatar.2 Similar acts of state 
interference or arbitration made the conflicts between the various communities less serious 
than they would otherwise be, and before long the close proximity of the conquerors and 
the conquered, the services of the former in exploiting the country and increasing its 
resources, the growth of mutual acquaintance, the community of action and interest as 
against outsiders, and other causes contributed to greater cordiality among them; and the 
advent of the Badugas thus came to mean no other thing than an innocent complication of 
an already highly complex plethora of castes and tribes. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PAHARI LANGUAGE,1 
BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K. C. L. E, 

The word ‘Pahdr?’ means ‘of or belonging to the mountains,’ and is specially applied to 
the groups of languages spoken in the sub-Himalayan hills extending from the Bhadrawah, 
north of the Panjab, to the eastern parts of Nepal. To its North and East various Hima- 
layan Tibeto-Burman languages are spoken, To its west there are Aryan languages connect- 
ed with Kashmiri and Western Paijaibi, and to its south it has the Aryan languages of the 
Panjab and the Gangetic plain, viz :—in order from West to East, Patjabi, Western Hindi, 
EKastern Hindi and Bihart, 

The Pahari languages fall into three main groups, In the extreme East there is Khas- 
Kura or Eastern Pahari, commonly called N aipali, the Aryan language spoken in Nepal. 
Next, in Kumaon and Garhwal, we have the Central Pahari languages, Kumaunt and Garh- 
wali. Finally in the West we have the Western Pahari languages spoken in Jaunsar-Bawar, 
the Simla Hill States, Kulu, Mandi and Suket, Chamba, and Western Kashmir. 

As nocensus particulars are available for N epal we are unable to state how many 
speakers of Hastern Pahart there are in its proper home. Many persons (especially Gérkha 
soldiers) speaking the language reside in British India, In 1891 the number counted in 
British India was 24262, but these figures are certainly incorrect, In 1901 the number 
was 143,721. Although the Survey is throughout based on the Census figures of 1891, an 
exception will be made in the case of Eastern Pahari, and those for 1901 will be taken, as 


in this case they will more nearly represent the actual state of affairs at the time of the 
preceding census. 


a 
1 Madu. Gaz. I, p. 111. 2 Madu. Gaz. I, p. 111. 


1 This article is an advance issue of the Introduction to the volume of the Linguistic Survey of India 
dealing with the Pahayi Languages. 
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Central and Western Pahari are both spoken entirely in tracts which were subject to the 
Census operations of 1891, and these figures may be taken as being very fairly correct, 
‘The figures for the number of Pahari speakers in British India are therefore as follows :-— 

Eastern Pahari (1901) si ws a: i ie 143,721 

Central Pahari (1891) fel ar ie zi -. 1,107,612 

Western Pahari (1891) ... is i ze -. 816,181 


ere Pe ee 


Totau 2,067,514 

It must be bornein mind that these figures only refer to British India, and do not 
include the many speakers of Eastern Pahari who inhabit Nepal. 

To these speakers of Western Pahari must be added the language of the Gu jurs who 
wander over the hills of Hazara, Murree, Kashmir, and Swat and its vicinity. Except in 
Kashmir and Hazara, these have never been counted. In Kashmir, in the year 1901, the 
number of speakers of Gujurt was returned at 126,849 and in Hazara, in 1891, at 83,167, and 
a mongrel form of the language, much mixed with Hindéstént and Patjabi is spoken by 
226,949 Gujars of the submontane districts of the Panjab, Gujrat, Gurdaspur, Kangia, and 
Hoshiarpur. To make a very rough guess we may therefore estimate the total number of 
Gujuri speakers at, say, 600,000, or put the total number of Pahari speakers including 
Gujuri at about 2,670,000, 

It is a remarkable fact that, although Pahari has little connexion with the Pafjabi, 
Western and Eastern Hindi, and Bihari spoken immediately to its south, it shows manifold 
traces of intimate relationship with the languages of Rajputana. In order to explain this 
fact it is necessary to consider at some length the question of the population that speaks 
it. This naturally leads to the history of the Khasas and the Gurjaras of Sanskrit 
literature. The Sanskrit Khaéa and Gurjara are represented in modern Indian tongues by 
the words Khas, and Giajar, Gujar, or Gujur respectively. The mass of the Aryan-speaking 
population of the Himalayan tract in which Pahari is spoken belongs, in the West, to the 
Kanét and, in the East, to the Khas caste. We shall see that the Kanéts themselves are 
closely connected with the Khaégas, and that one of their two sub-divisions bears that name. 
The other (the R4o) sub-division, as we shall see below,? I believe to be of Gurjara descent. 

Sanskrit literature contains frequent? references to a tribe whose name is usually spelt 
Khaga ( @ar ), with variants such as Khasa ( aa ). Khasha ( @q ), and Khasira ' qafz ).4 
‘The earlier we trace notices regarding them, the further north-west we find them. 





2 See the continuation of this article in the next number. 

$ Authorities on Kanét and Khas :—Cunningham, Sir Alexander,—Archwological Survey of india, Vol. 
XIV, pp. 125 ff. Ibbetson, Sir Denzil,—Outlines of Panjab Ethnography (Calcutta, 1883), p. 268. Atkinson, 
E. T—The Himalayan Districts of the North-Western Provinces of India, Vol. II (forming Vol. XI of the 
Gazetteer, North-Western Provinces), Allahabad, 1884, pp. 268-70, 375-81, 439-42, etc, (see Index). Stein, 
Sir Aurel._—Translation of the Réja-Tarangint, London, 1900, Note to i, 317, II, 430, and elsewhere (see 
Index). Hodgson, B. H.—Origin and Classification of the Military Tribes of Népdl. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal II (1833), pp. 217 ff. Reprinted on pp. 37 ff. of Part IL of Hssays on the Languages, Tie 
terature and Religion of Nepdl and Tibet (London, 1874). Vansittart, E.,—The Tribes, Clans, and Castes of 
Népdl. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, LXIIM (1894), Part I, pp. 213 ff. Lévi, Sylvain,—Le 
Népal, Paris, 1905. Vol. I., pp. 257, f£,, 261-267, 276 ff; Vol. II, pp. 216 ff., etc. (see Index.) 

4 Eig. Mahdbhérata, V1, 375:—Daradéh Kasmiréy, , Khasiray, Dards, Kashmtris, and 
Khaéiras, Regarding the equation of the last named with KhasSas, ef, Wilson, Vishnu Purdya II, 186, 
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Before citing the older authorities it may be well to recall a legend regarding a woman 
named Khasa of which the most accessible version will be found in the Vishnu Puréna,> 
but which also occurs in many other similar works. The famous Kagyapa, to whom else- 
where is attributed the origin of the country of Kashmir, had numerous wives. Of these 
Krédhavasa was the ancestress of the cannibal Pisitaéts or Pisachas and Khasa of the 
Yakshas and Rakshasas. These Yakshas were also cannibals, and so were the Rakshasas. 


In Buddhist literature the Yakshas correspond to the Pisdchas of Hindé legend.7 
Another legend makes the Pisachas the children of Kapisé, and there was an ancient town 
called Kapisa at the southern foot of the Hindi Kush. That the Pisachas were 
also said to be cannibals is well known, and the traditions about ancient cannibalism in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindi Kush have been described elsewhere by the present writer,® 
Here we have a series of legends connecting the name Khasi with cannibalism practised in 
the mountains in the extreme north-west of India, and to this we may add Pliny’s remark10 
about the same locality,—‘ next the Attacori (Uttarakurus) are the nations of the Thuni 
and the Forcari ; then come the Casiri (Khasiras), an Indian people who look towards the 
Scythians and feed on human flesh.’ 


Numerous passages in Sanskrit literature give further indications as to the locality of 
the Khasas. The Mahabharata! gives along account of the various rarities presented to. 
Yudhishthira by the kings of the earth. Amongst them are those that rule over the 
nations that dwell near the river Sailéd4 where it flows between the mountains of Méru and 
Mandara, i.c. in Western Tibet.12 These are the Khasas . . . . . the Paradas (2 the 
people beyond the Indus), the Kulindas!# and the Tanganas.14 Especially interesting is it 
to note that the tribute these people brought was Tibetan gold-dust, the famous pipilika, 
or ant-gold, recorded by Herodotus?5 and many other classical writers, as being dug out of 
the earth by ants. 

In another passage?¢ the Khasas are mentioned together with the Kasmiras (Kashmiris), 
the inhabitants of Urasa (the modern Panjab district of Hazara), the Pisachas, Kambéjas1? 





5 Wilson, Il, 74 ff. 

6 Bhdgavata Purdna, III, xix, 21. They wanted to eat Brahma himself ! 

7 So Kalhave, Réjatarangini, i. 184, equates Yaksha and Pigacha. See note on the passage in Stein’s: 
translation. 

8 Thomas inJ. R.A. S., 1906, p. 461. 

9 J. R.A. S., 1905, pp. 285 ff. 

0 XVI, 17; McCrindle,—Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 113. Is it possible that. 
‘ Thuni and Forcari’ represent ‘ Hina and Tukhfra ’? 

1 TI, 1822 ff. 2 TI, 1858. Of. Pargiter. Mérkandéya Purdna, p. 3651. 

3 Vide post. . 

it The Tdyyavor of Ptolemy. The most northern of all the. tribes on the Ganges. They lived near 
Badrinath. Here was the district of Tanganapura, mentioned in copper-plate grants preserved at the temple 
of Pandukésvare near Badrinath (Atkinson, op, cit. p. 357). 

15 THI, 104. 16 ‘VII, 399. 

W According to Yaska’s Nérukta (II, i, 4), the Kambéjas did not speak pure Sanskrit, but a dialectic: 
form of that language. As an example, he quotes the Kaémbdja gavati, he goes, a verb which is not used. 
in Sanskrit. Now this verb favati, although not Sanskrit, happens to be good Eranian, and occurs in the 
Avesta, with this meaning of ‘to go.’ We therefore from this one example learn that the Kémbdjas of the 
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; 
(a tribe of the Hindi Kush), the Daradas (or Dards) andthe fakas (Scythians), as being 
conquered by Krishna. 


In another passage Duhsdsana leads a forlorn hope consisting of Sakas,18 Kambéjas,1* 
Bahlikas (inhabitants of Balkh), Yavanas (Greeks), Paradas,18 Kuliigas (a tribe on the 
banks of the Satlaj*), the Taiganas 18 Ambashthas (of the (?) middle Panjab, probably the 
Ambastai of Ptolemy),20 Piséchas, Barbarians, and mountaineers.21 Amongst them,22 
armed with swords and pikes were Daradas,23 Tahganas,23 Khaéas, Lampakas (now KAfirs 
of the Hindi Kush),2+ and Pulindas25. 


We have already seen that the Khasas were liable to the imputation of cannibalism. 
In another passage of the Mahabharata, where Karna describes the Bahtkas in the 8th book, 
they are again given a bad character.2¢ Where the six rivers, the Satadru (Satlaj), Vipasa. 
(Bias), Iravati (Ravi), Chandrabhéga (Chinab), Vitasta (J ehlam), and the Sindhu (Indus) 
issue from the hills, is the region of the Arattas, a land whose religion has been destroyed .27 
There live the Bahtkas (te Outsiders) who never perform sacrifices and whose religion has. 
been utterly destroyed. They eat any kind of food from filthy vessels, drink the milk of 
sheep, camels, and asses, and have many bastards, They are the ofispring of two Pis4chas. 


who lived in the river Vipis’ (Bias), They are without the Véda and without knowledge. 
Hindi Kush spoke an Aryan language, which was closely connected with ancient Sanskrit, but was not. 
pure Sanskrit, and which included in its vocabulary words belonging to Hranian languages. We may 
further note that Yaska does not consider the Kambéjas to be Aryans. He says this word is used in the 
language of the Kaémbdjas, while only its (according to his account) derivative, sava, a corpse, is used in the 
language of the Aryas. 

Again in the same passage Yaska states that ‘ the northerners’ use the word ddétra to mean ‘a sickle’. 
Now we shall see that in Western Pahari and in the Pis&cha languages generally, tr continually becomes 
chor sh. Thus the Sanskrit word putra, ason, becomes puch or push in Shinf. We may expect a 
similar change to occur in regard to the word ddira. This word actually occurs in Persian in the form 
dds, but the only relation of it that has been noted in the Pis&cha dialects is the Kashmiri drdét, which is 
really the same Word as ddira,with metathesis of the r. 

18 See above. 

19 J, ¢., if they are the same as the Kalingas of Mdrk. P., LVI, 37. 

2 VII, 1, 66. 

21 VI, 4818. 

22 VII, 4848. 

23 See above, 

244 Mérk. P., LVII, 40, and Pargiter’s note thereon. 

25 There were two Pulindas, one in the south and another in the north. See Hall on Wilson, Vishuve. 
P., Vol. II, p. 159. 

26 VIII, 2032 ff. A clan of the Bahikas is the Jartikas (2034), who perhaps represent the modern 
Jatts. If they do, the passage is the oldest mention of the Jatts in Indian literature. 

2” Note that their religion has been destroyed. In other words they formerly followed Indo-Aryan 
rites, but had abandoned them. They are not represented as infidels ab initiv. In this passage the 
Arattas are mentioned in verses 2056, 2061, 2064, 2068, 2069, 2070, 2081, 2100 and 2110. The name is 
usually interpreted as meaning ‘ a people without kings’, but this is a doubtful explanation. 
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The Prasthalas,28 the Madras,29 the Gandharas (a people of the north-west Panjab, 
the classical Gandarii), the people named Arattas, the Kha‘as, the Vasitis, the Sindhus 
and Sauviras (two tribes dwelling on the Indus), are almost as despicable.*? 


In the supplement to the Mahabharata, known as the Harivaiisa, we also find refer- 
ences to the Khaéas. Thus itis said®! that King Sagara conquered the whole earth, and a 
list is given of certain tribes. The first two are the Khagas and the Tukharas. The latter 
were Iranian inhabitants of Balkh and Badakhshan, the Tokh4ristan of Musalman writers. 

In another place,22 the Harivaisa tells how an army of Greeks (Yavanas) attacked 
Krishna when he was at Mathura. In the army were Sakas (Scythians), Tukharas,3% 
Daradas (Dards), Piradas,®3 Tangan as,93 Khagas, Pahlavas(Parthians), and other barbarians 
(Mléchchhas) of the Himalaya. 


Many references to the Khaéas occur in the Purdnas. The most accessible are those in 
the Vishnu and Mérkandéya Purdnas, which have translations with good indexes. I shall 
rely principally upon these, but shall also note a few others that I have collected. 

The Vishnu Purdna# tells the story of Khasi, the wife of Kasyapa, with her sons Yaksha 
and Rakshasa and her Piéicha stepson already given. It also tells (IV, iii) the story of 
Sagara, but does not mention the Khasas in this connexion, nor does the Bhégavaia Puréna 
in the corresponding passage (IX, viil). The Véyu Purdna, onthe other hand, in telling 
the story mentions the Khasas, but coupling them with three other tribes. Of these three, 
one belongs to the north-west, and the other two to the south of India, so that we cannot 
glean from it anything decisive as to the locality of the Khasas. 

A remarkable passage in the Bhégavata Purdna (II, iv, 18) gives a list of a number of 
outcast tribes, which have recovered salvation by adopting the religion of Krishna. The 
tribes belong to various parts of India, but the last four are the Abhiras,35 the Kaikas 36 
the Yavanas, and the Khasas (v. 1, Sakas). Here again we have the Khasas mentioned 
among north-western folk. 

Again in the story of Bharata, the same Purdna tells how that monarch conquered (IX, 
xx, 29) a number of the barbarian (Mléchchha) kings, who had no Brihmans. These were 
the kings of the Kiritas, Hiinas, Yavanas, Andhras, Kankas, Khasas, and Sakas. The list 
is a mixed one, but the last three are grouped together and point to the north-west. 


Jeremie 


2 Locality not identified. as os 


2 In the Panjib, close to the Ambashthas (see above). Their capital was Sakala, the Sagala 
of Ptolemy. In verse 2049 of the passage quoted, we have asong celebrating the luxury of Sikala.— 
*¢ When shall I next sing the songs of the Bahikas in this Sikala town, after having foasted on cow’s flesh, 
and drunk strong wine ? When shallI again, dressed in fine garments, in the company of fair-complexi- 
oned large sized women, eat much mutton, pork, beef, and the flesh of fowls, assosand camels? They 
who eat not mutton live in vain.” Sodo the inhabitants, drunk with wine, sing.“ How can virtue be 
found among such a people ?’ 

30 At the time that the Satapatha Brdhmand was written, the Bihikas were not altogether outside the 

81 784. 82 6440. 


; 33 See above. 
34 J, xxi. 


§3 On the Indus, the Abiria of Ptolemy. 

36 Kankas have not been identified, but in the list of nations who brought presents to Yudhishthira 
already mentioned (Mahdbhdrata, II, 1850) they are mentioned together with the Sakas, Tukhidras and. 
Roémas (? Romans), 4. ¢. as coming from the north-west, 
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The Markandéya Puréna (LVII, 56) mentions the Khasas as a mountain (probably 
Himalayan) tribe. In three other places (LVIII, 7, 12 and 51) they have apparently, 
with the Sakas and other tribes, penetrated to the north-east of India. This would appear 
to show that by the time of the composition of this work the Khas‘as had already reached 
Nepal and Darjeeling, where they are still a numerous body.*? 


We may close this group of authorities by areference to the Laws of Manu. Looking 
at the Khasas from the Brahmanical point of view, he says (X, 92) that Khasas are the 
offspring of outcast Kshatriyas, and again (X, 44), aiter mentioning some south Indian 
tribes he says that Kambdjas,°§ Yavanas,38 Sakas,25 Paradas,?8 Pahlavas,35 Chinas,*9 
Kiritas,!9 Daradas®s and Khasas are those who became outcast through having neglected 
their religious duties,#+ and, whether they speak a barbarous (Mléchchha) or Aryan language, 
are called Dasyus, Here again we see the Khaéas grouped with people of the north-west, 


Two works belonging at latest to the 6th century AD. next claim our attention. These 
are the Bharaia Nalya Sastra and the Brihat Smihité of Varihamihira. The former*? in the 
chapter on dialects says, ‘The Bihliki language is the native tongue of Northerners and 
Khaias. Bahltki, as we have seen above, is the language then spoken in what is now 
Balkh.43 Here again we have the Khasas referred to the north-west. 


Varaihamihira mentions Khagas several times. Thus in one place (X, 12) he groups 
them with Kulitas (people of Kulu), Taaganas (see notet!), and Kismiras (Kashmiris). In 
his famous chapter on Geography, he mentions them twice. In one place (XIV, 6) he puts 
them in Eastern India, avd in another (XIV, 30) he puts them in the north-east. The 
latter is a mistake, for the other countries named at the same time are certainly north- 


western4+ The mistake is a curious and unexpected one, but is there nevertheless, and 
eee eh ee es ee i 

37 Vide post, 

38 See above. 

Usually translated ‘Chinese,’ but I would suggest that in this and similar passages, they are the 
great Shin race, still surviving in Gilgit and the vicinity. 

40 At present mostly in Nepal. 

41 §o Kulltka. 

xvii, 52. Bahlikabhéshédichydndi Khasdnam cha svadégajd: I am indebted to Dr. Konow for this 
reference, 

43 Lakshmidhara, a comparatively late Prakrit Grammarian, says that the language of Bahlika (Balkh), 
Kékaya (N. W. Panjab), Nepal, Gandhara (the country round Peshawar), and Bhéta (for Bhéta, i.e. 
Tibet), together with certain countries in South India is said by the ancients to have been Paisachi See 
Lassen, Institutiones Lingue Pracritice, p. 13, and Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 27. 

44 The whole passage (29 and 30) runs as follows :—* In North-East, Mount Méru, the Kingdom of 
those who have lost caste (nashtarajya) , the nomads (pasupdias,? worshippers of Pasupati), the Kiras 
(a tribe near Kashmir, Stein, Réja Taratgiai, trans. Il, 217) the Kagmiras, the Abhisaras (of the lower 
hills between the Jehlam and the Chinab), Daradas (Dards) Tatgayas, Kulitas (Kulu), Sairindhras 
(not identified), Forest men, Brahmapuras (Bharmaur in Chamba), Darvas (close to Abhisara), 
Stein Il, 304 ff.), Foresters, Kiratas, Chinas (Shins of 
Gilgit, see note®?, or Chinese) , Kaunindas (see below), Bhallas (not identified), Patélas (not identified), 
Jatasuras (2? Jatts), Kunatas (see below), Khasas, Ghéshas and Kuchikas (not identified).’ 


lt will be seen that every one of the above names which has been identified belongs to the North-West. 


DAamaras (apparently a Kashmir tribe, 
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‘ Brihatsaihité, quotes Parisara as saying the same thing. * 

In the section dealing with those men who are technically known as ‘ swans,’#* Vara- 
hamihira says that they are a long-lived race ruling over the Khasas, Strasénas (Hastern 
Punjab), Gandhara (Peshawar country), and the Gangetic Déib. This passage does not 
give much help. 

Kalhana’s famous chronicle of Kashmir, the Rajatarangin?, written in the middle of 
the 12th century A.D., is full of references to the Khasas, who were averitable thorn in 
the side of the Kashmir rulers. Sir Aurel Stein’s translation of the work, with its excellent 
index, renders a detailed account of these allusions unnecessary. It will be sufficient to 
give Sir Aurel Stein’s note to his translation of verse 317 of Book I. Ihave taken the 
liberty of altering the spelling of some of the words so as to agree with the system adopted 
for this survey :-— 

“It can be shown from a careful examination of all the passages that their (the Khasas’) 
seats were restricted to a comparatively limited region, which may be roughly described as 
comprising the valleys lying immediately to the south and west of the Pir Pantsil range, 
between the middle course of the Vitast4 (or Jehlam) on the west, and Kashtavata (Kishtwar) 
on the east. ) 

‘Jn numerous passages of the Rajataraigini we find the rulers of Rajapurt, the modern 
Rajauri, described as ‘lords of the Khagas,’ and their troopsas Khaas. Proceeding from 
Rajapurt to the east we have the valley of the Upper Ans River, now called Panjgabbar . 

. . aga habitation of Khasas. Further to the east lies Bana‘éla, the modern Banahal, 

below the pass of the same name, where the pretender Bhikshichara sought refuge in the 
castle of the ‘ Khasa-Lord’ Bhagika . . . . The passages viii, 177, 1,074 show that the 
whole of the valley leading from Banahal to the Chandrabhiga (Chenab), which is now 
called ‘ Bichhliri’ and which in the chronicle bears the name of Vishalété, was inhabited 
by Khasas. 


“‘ Finally we have evidence of the latter’s settlements in the Valley of Khasilaya ; 
Khasdlaya is certainly the Valley of Khaisil (marked on the map as ‘ Kasher’) which 
leads from the Marbal Pass on the south-east corner of Kashmir down to Kishtwir .... 


‘Turning to the west of Rajapuri, we find a Khaga from the territory of Parnétsa or 
Prints mentioned in the person of Tuiga, who rose from the position of a cowherd to be 


Regarding the Kaunindas or Kunindas, it may be mentioned that Cunningham (Rep. Arch. Surv. India, 
XIV, 125) identified them with the Kanéts of the Simla Hill States, 


x ) é‘ Whose name he wrongly spells 
Kunet.'’ The change from ‘ Kuninda” to ‘ Kanét’ is violent and improbable, though not altogether 
impossible. It would be simpler to connect the Kanéts with Varahamihira’s K 


there are difficulties, for the ¢ in ‘ Kanét’ ig dental, not cerebral. 
uncommon in the ‘ Pisacha,’ languages. 


* A similar but fuller list is also given in Vardhamihira’s Samdsasanhitd, in which the Khagas are 
classed with Daradas, Abhisaras and Chinas, 46 LXVIL, 26 


unatas, but here agaim 
Such changes are, however, not 
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chosen Queen Didda’s all-powerful minister. The Queen’s own father, Siihharaja, the ruler 
of Léhara or Loherin, is designated a Khasa, . . . . and his descendants, who after 
Didda occupied the Kashmir throne, were looked upon as Khasas.—That there were Khasas 
also in the Vitasta valley below Vardhamiala, is proved by the reference to Viranaka as ‘a 
seatof Khaéas’ . . . . . . Ofthis localityit has been shown. . . that it wag 
situated in the ancient Dwaravati, the present Dwarbidi, a portion of the Vitasta valley 


between Kathai and Muzaffarabad. 


«The position here indicated makes it highly probable that the Khasas are identical 
with the modern Khakha tribe, to which most of the petty hill-chiefs and gentry in th® 
Vitasté valley below Kashmir belong. The name Khakha (Pahari; in Kashmiri sing. 
Khokhu, plur. Khakhi) is the direct derivation of Khasa, Sanskrit s being pronounced since 
early times in the Panjab and the neighbouring hill-tracts as 4A or kh (compare Kashmiri 


h< Sanscrit s). 


« The Khakha chiefs of the Vitasté valley retained their semi-independent position until 
Sikh times, and, along with their neighbours of the Bomba clan, have ever proved 


troublesome neighbours for Kashmir.” 


We have already noted that another name for the Khasas was Khasiras. The name 
Ka‘mira (Kashmir) is by popular tradition associated with the famous legendary saint 
Kasyapa, but it has been suggested, with considerable reason, that Khasa and Khasira are 
mure probable etymologies. At the present day, the Kashmiri word for ‘Kashmir’ is 


‘ kashir,’ a word which is strongly reminiscent of Khasira,47 


Turning now to see what information we can gain from classical writers, we may again 
refer to Pliny’s mention of the cannibal Casiri, who, from the position assigned to them, 
must be the same as the Khaéiras. Atkinson in the work mentioned in the list of authorities 
gives an extract from Pliny’s account of India (p. 354.) In this are mentioned the Cesi, 
a mountain race between the Indus and the Jamna, who are evidently the Khasas, Atkinson 
(I. c.) quotes Ptolemy’s Achasia regio as indicating the same locality, and this word not 
impossibly also represents ‘Khaéa’, Perhaps more certain identifications from Ptolemy are 


the Kdows Mountains and the country of Kacva.48 


In other places‘? he tells us that the land of the “Orropoxdépor (Uttarakurus) and the city 
of Orropoxdssa lay along the Emodic and Seric mountains in the north, to the east of the 


CR, 
4” The change of initial kh to k is not uncommon in Pisacha languages. Thus, the Sanskrit khara, an 


ass, is kur in Bashgali K4fir, and in Shivné a language very closely connected with Kashmiri, the root 0! 
the verb meaning ‘ to eat’ is ka not khd. 

8 Serica VI, 15, 16, in Lassen J.A. I?, 28. 

49 VI, 16, 2, 3, 5, 8; VIII, 24, 7, in Lassen J.4., 12, 1018. 
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Kasia mountains. The latter therefore represent either the Hindi Kush or the mountains 
of Kashgar in Central Asia,5° 


To sum up the preceding information. We gather that according to the most ancient 
Indian authorities in the extreme north-west of India, on the Hinda Kush and the moun- 
tainous tracts to the south, and in the western Panjab there was a group of tribes, one of 
which was called Khasa, which were looked upon as Kshatriyas of Aryan origin. These 
spoke a language closely allied to Sanskrit, but with a vocabulary partly agreeing with that 
of the Eranian Avesta, They were considered to have lost their claim to consideration as 
Aryans, and to have become Mléchchhas, or barbarians, owing to their non-observance of the 
rules for eating and drinking observed by the Sanskritic peoples of India. These Khasas 
were a warlike tribe, and were well known to classical writers, who noted, as their special 
home, the Indian Caucasus of Pliny. They had relations with Western Tibet, and carried 
the gold dust found in that country into India. 


It is probable that they once occupied an important position in Central Asia, and that 
countries, places and rivers, such as Kashmir. Kashgar in Central Asia, andthe Kashgar of 
Chitral were named after them. They were closely connected with the group of tribes 
nicknamed ‘ Pigachas’ or ‘ cannibals’ by Indian writers, and before the sixth century they were 
stated to speak the same language asthe people of Balkh. Atthe same period they had 
apparently penetrated along the southern slope of the Himalaya as far east as Nepal, and in 
the twelfth century they certainly occupied in considerable force the hills to the south, south- 
west and south-east of Kashmir. 


At the present day their descendants, and tribes who claim descent from them, occupy 
a much wider area. The Khakhas of the Jehlam valley are Khasas, and so are some of the 
Kanéts of the hill-country between Kangra and Garhwal. The Kanéts are the low-caste 
cultivating class of all the Hastern Himalaya of the Panjab and the hills at their base as far 
west as Kulu, and of the eastern portion of the Kangra district, throughout which tract they 
form a very large proportion of the total population. The country they inhabitis held or 
governed by Hill Rajpiits of pre-historic ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud 
to cultivate with their own hands, and who employ the Kanéts as husbandmen. Like the 
ancient Khasas, they claim to be of impure Rajpat (i.e. Kshatriya) birth. They are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasia and the Rao, the distinction between whom is still suffi- 
ciently well-marked. A Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation 
prescribed for a twice-born man; the Rao that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasid wears 
the sacred thread, while the Rao does not.51 There can thus be no doubt about the Khasia 
Kanéts. 
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0 According to Lassen, p. 1020, the Kdcua dpn of Ptolemy are the mountains of Kashgar, i.e. ‘ Khasa- 
gairi,, the mountain of the Khagas. See, however, Stein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 50 ff. The same name 
re-appears in Chitral, south of the Hindi Kush, where the river Khonar is also called the Khashgar. 
For further speculations on the subject the reader is referred to St. Martin, Mém. del’ Acad. des I nser, 
Sav. Htrang. I série vi, i, pp. 264 ff, and to Atkinson (op. cit.), p. 377. 


5 Tbbetson, op. cit., § 487. Regarding the Raos, see the next instalment of this article. 
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Further tothe east, in Garhwaland Kumaon, the bulk of the population is called 
Khasia, and these people are universally admitted to be Kha‘as by descent. In fact, as we 
shall see, the principal dialect of Kumauni is known as Khasparjiya, or the speech of Khas 
cultivators. Further east, again, in Nepal, the ruling caste is called Khas. In Nepal. 
however, the tribe is much mixed. A great number of so-called Khas are really descended 





from the intercourse between the high-caste Aryan immigrants from the plains and the 
aboriginal Tibeto-Burman population. But that there is a leaven of pure Khas descent also 
in the tribe is not denied.”2 

In this way we see that the great mass of the Aryan-speaking population of the Lower 
Himalaya from Kashmir to Darjeeling is inhabited by tribes descended from the ancient 
Khaégas of the Mahabharata. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRADITIONAL DATES OF PARSI | (A.D. 582), according to another in 777 V. Samvat 
HISTORY. | (A.D. 721). Amouch later event, about which for 


Pror. §. H. Hodivala, M. A., of the Junagadh | that reason, if for no other, we might suppose they 


College has been lately devoting considerable 
attention to the early history of the Indian Parsis. 
and read on the 25th of October last, before 
the “Society for the Prosecution of Zoroastrian 
Researches” a paper on the “Traditional dates 
of Parsi History *’ of which the following is a sum.- 


would be in agreement, is the subject of a similar 
conflict. The old Fire Temple is said to have 
been brought from Bansdah to Navsari according to 
one of these entries in 1472 V. Samvat (4.p. 1416), 
but another would place the event three years later, 
giving the actual day and month, as Réz Mahres- 


| 
| 
pand, Mah Shahrivar, V. Samvat 1475 (4.p, 1419); 
mary. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The lecturer first pointed out that chronological 
statements about certain interesting events in the 
early annals of the Indian Parsis many are found 
noted down at random on the margins and flyleaves 
of many manuscripts, but that very few of them are 
properly authenticated, that some of them are 
nameless, and even where the name of the writer 
happens to be known we are left entirely in the 
dark as to the sources of his infomation or his 


and not the least instructive fact about these 
rival dates is that both of them are demonstrably 
wrong. 

The most important of these statements is the one 
which makes Roz Bahman, Mah Tir, V. Samvat 772 
(A.D. 716) the date of the first landing of the Parsi 
“pilgrim fathers’? at Sanjan. That the Parsi roz 
mah bere given does not tally with the Hindu 
titht was proved to demonstration by the late 
Mr. K. R. Cama in 1870, but the year has for all that 
been accepted by many inquirers, perhaps only for 


competence to form a judgment. Moreover, not 
one of them has been hitherto traced to any book 
or manuscript written before the middle of the want of anything more satisfactory to take its place. 
eighteenth century. Lastly, they exhibit among 
themselves the most bewildering diversity and the | was the Kadum Térikh Pérsiont Kasar a pamphlet 
same event ( the first landing at Sanjan) is placed by | on the Kabisd controversy written by Dastur Aspan- 
one in V. Samvat 772, (Ap. 716) by another in V. | didrji Kamdinji of Broach in a.p, 1826. The lecturer 
Samvat 895, (A.D. 839) and by a third in V. Samvat | first showed that this entry can be carried back some- 
961(a.D. 906). There is the same conflict as to the year what further, as it occurs in a manuscript of miscel- 
in which the Persian Zoroastrians were, according | laneous Persian verses belonging to Ervad Manekji 
to these entries, obliged to abandon their ancestral | R.Unwalla, which is at least a hundred and fifty year 
homes, According to one, it was in 638 V. Samvat old. There can be no doubt, that Dastur Aspandiarji 
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62 Regarding the origin of the Nepal Khas, see Hodgson and Sylvain Levi, op. cit. 


The earliest authority for this entry hitherto known 
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had seen this number 7728. somewhere and that 
he was anxious for polemical purposes to obtain 
faith and credence for the date, by making it fit in 
somehow with the then universally accepted figures 
wi the Kissah-1-Sanjan It is fairly well known 
that according to that interesting old account of 
the “' Parsi Retreat’’, the Zoroastrians lived for a 
hundred years in Kohistén, for fifteen years mm Old 
Hormuz and for nineteen at Diu. Now, if the Dastur 
had followed the Kissah out and out, and adcled 
134 (100415419) to ap, 636—the year of the first 
decisive victory of the Arabs at Kadisiya, or 
to aD. 64], the date of fatal field of Nehdvend, 
or to 4.D. 651, the year of the Yazdajird’s death, 
the total would have heen 770,775 or 4.D. 785, but in 
no case would it have been anything like 4p. 716 
(772 V.8.). What then was tobe done? Why to 
go back five years—take A.D. 631 the year of Yazda- 
jird’s accessiou as the starting point, borrow the cock 
and bull story of an astrologer having told Khusru 
Parviz of the fall of the monarchy from a Musalmin 
annalist and adopt the inconceivably improbable 
notion that the Zoroastrians fled from their homes 
and took refuge in Kohistin forty-nine years 
before Yazdajird’s accession; A.D. (631-49)=582 +100 
+15+19=-716 a.p. =772 V. Samvat. [t is needless 
to state that a date which cannot be made up 
without being bolstered up by such a supposition 
must be regarded as absolutely unhistorical. Having 
thus disposed of the earliest date for the arrival at 
Sanjén, the Professor took in hand the latest, 
viz., 961 V. S. (4D. 905), which is found in a 
manuscript written about 4.p, 1750, The writer first 
notes that the Atash Beherdém was brought to 
Navsiri in V. Samvat 1475 (ap. 1419), and 
working backwards first on the line of the Kissah 
---Sanjén and then diverging from it in two 
particular items, arrives at V. Samvat 777=(4.p. 721) 
as the year of the commencement of the Iranian 
wanderjahré, which is by him made to extend to 
one hundred and fifty years {including fifty spent in 
different places), instead of the Kissah’s century 
passed in Kohistén. V. 8. 777+50+100+15419+300+ 
200-+14=1475 V. 8=1419 av. The lecturer then 
proceeded to shew the process by which these two 
new items (50 and 14 instead of 26) had been evolv- 
ed and traced the first to a peculiar construction 
of some linea in the Kissah, and the second toa 
minor stream of ‘tradition which made fourteen 
years only and not twenty-six (14+12) elapse bet- 
ween the sack of Sanjén and the transportation of 
the fire of Beherim to Naveari. The next thing point- 
ed out was how 777 V, Samvat, which is by others 
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regarded as the traditional date of the consecration 
of the first Indian fire temple, was converted by this 
calculator into the initial year of the Kohistan per- 
egrinations. Last came the date 895 V. Namvat, 
which is put forward in a MS, copied by an UdvadA 
Dastur in 1816 av. It was shown to have been 
indebted for its existence 10 the ingenuity of some 
arithmetician, who, thinking(as many of us also must 
do) that V. Samvat 772 (a.p. 716) was not only too 
early, ut opposed to all the probabilities of the 
case, made his own calculations somewhat thus: 
A.D, 651.-54+100+15+19 = 839 a.D, = 895 V. Samvat. 
Anquetil du Perron was toid at Surat in ap. 1759 
that the Fire Temple was brought from Bénsdéh to 
Navsiri in V Samvat 1472 ( a.p, 1416 ), and the 
statement occurs also m a Persian poem written 
about the same time. This clate is the simple result 
of 700—a round number which occurs in a much 
disputed couplet of the Kissid—having been added 
to a.D. 716 (772 V. Samvat,) ihe apocryphal date of 
the landing. The other figure associated with the 
Navsiri Fire Temple 1475 V. Samvat= (A.D. 1419) can 
be shewn to have been made up in two ways—one 
of which has been already indicated above. The 
other rests upon an ingenious emendation of the 
disputed line m the Kissih hy which 70 is substitued 
for 700 (‘haftdd' for * haftsad’) combined with 
the two items of a tifty years cycle of wandering 
anterior to the Kohisiin century, and the substitu- 

tion of fourteen for twenty-six at the end. a.p 

651+50+ 10013004200 + 70/-14-1419 a. p= 1475 V. 
Samvat. 

The Professor summed up by saying that moat of 
these calculations appeared io have been ex post 
facto made up by combining a fow generally accepted 
postulates with certain indeterminate items in that 
way which best brought up some preconceived 
answer. In short, he maintained that they were 
only speculative results arrived at by persons 
anxious out of a genuine historical curiosity to 
construct, for the satisfaction of their own under. 
standings, intelligible systems of Parsi chronology, 
by arranging, altering and modifying the materials 
at their disposal according to their personal estimates 
of the probable and the improbable. 

At the same time, the Professor emphatically 
declared thet they were honest attempts for the 
advancement of knowledge, and very much like 
those mutually contradictory and even demonstrably 
false schemes of Kidnian, Parthian or Sissinian 
chronology, which were associated with the names of 
80 many Oriental and European historians. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A,, L.T,, MADRAS, 
(Continued from page 142.) 
Religious Effects. 


UCH were the social and political effects of the Vijayanagar conquest of South India. 
The religious effects were equally noteworthy. During the half century which elapsed 
between the Muhammadan conquest and the expulsion of Muhammadan power by Kampana, 
Hinduism, both in its Vaishnava and Saiva aspects, was in a depressed and precarious 
condition. Temples were closed or even destroyed, religious processions were disallowed, 
and forcible conversions to Muhammadanism were attempted and in many cases secured. The 
gods of Madura, as the chronicles point out, had to be refuge2s in Travancore,® and those 
of Srirangam at Tirupati. The great leaders of Hinduism became scattered, and kept 
their precarious torch of light and learning burning in retired corners, in secluded villages. 
The groat Védinticharya, for example, the apostolic head of the Sri Vaishnava community at 
Srirangam and one of the most profound scholars and philosophic and literary writers of the 
day, had to retire to the distant and secluded townlet of Satyamangalam> and spend his 
days there in gricf owing to the cessation of divine worship in the temple at Srirangam: 
while his rival Sri-Vaishnava teacher ‘Srj-Saila, was carrying on at Alvar Tirunagari and the 
south, amidst equally depressing circumstances, the development of the more popular form 
of Vaishnavism which is adopted by the great Vaishnava sect of Tengalais. Saivisim and the 
Smarta? cult had their doughty champion in Vidyaranya, and he devoted every moment 
of his life to their revival and extension; but his attention could not have been entirely 
devoted to this work. From 1336 onward, he had to employ all the versatile qualities and 
powers of his genius in the organization and the strengthening of the great Hindu Empire 
which ho founded. There is no doubt that his chief object in establishing this power was 
the expulsion of Muhammadan rule from the south, so as to restore peace to the ancient 
religion of the Hindu gods, and maintain the safety of Hinduism free from all trouble and 
disturbance. The realisation of this object necessitated at the time the employment otf 
the resources of his great gonius in the firm establishment of the new Hindu kingdom and the 
army and military strength, in the construction of frontier defences, 


organization of its 
the subjugation of neighbouring powers, and so on. And as these naturally could 


not be effected within less than the period of a generation, the Vijayanagar march to 
the valley of the Kavéris could begin only after 1360. In the period between 1327 and 
1360, therefore, the religious freedom of the Hindus in the south had completely gone. 
Madura was a centre of Musalmin influence rather than a stronghold of Saivism, and 
Srirangam was daily subject to the vandalism of the Musalman governor and his followers. 
The Kéyilolugu tells us that the Muhammadan was about to destroy the great shrine, when 
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3 See the Pénd. Chron. and other MSS. 

4 See Yatindrapravanaprabhava, IS dyilolugu, and 
S. India. 

5 See the Vadagalat Guruparamparit 

6 Yatindrapravanaprabhdva. 

7 For a short but excellent account of the Smartas see Madr. Manw, I, p. 87-88. 


8 There are some authorities which say that Vijayanagar generals were in the south as early as 
1348-9. E.g., the Kongudée» Raj @hkal and Vadugalat Gurupirampare ; but epigraphy clearly proves that 
their advent was after 1360. Sri-rangam the great Vaishnava centre seems to have come under Vijaya: 


nagar generals only about 1370. See Kéytlolugu. 


the Guruparamparas of the Sri-Vaishnavds of 
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the charms of a courtezan and the services of a Vaishnava Brahman, Singapiran by name, 
moderated the animosity of the conqueror and made him proceed on moderate lines. A 
break in this comparative mildness was indeed caused by the attribution of a disease from 
which ‘ the Mléccha’”’ suffered to Brahmanical magic and his consequent orders to raze the 
shrine to the ground; but the importunities of his mistress and the counsels of his servant 
made him satisfied with the mutilation of various parts and works of the temple instead of 
a wholesale destruction. The progress of the disease, however, led to the destruction of the 
gigantic walls of the temple and the utilization of their materials for the construction of a 
fort at Kannanir;® but this was discovered to be a blessing in disguise, for the Muhammadan 
governor from this time onward made his sojourn at Kannanir instead of Trichinopoly. 
The people of Sri-rangam—the remnants of a once teeming crowd—were, in consequence of 
this, able to carry on their worship, but with their festival idol a refugee in Tirupati, their 
religious leaders scattered, and their fears alarmed by daily acts of Muhammadan vandalism, 
their worship was, in the eyes of many, a mockery, and their apparent freedom worse than 
slavery. The same was the casein every other important place in the south, and everywhere 
the people were in despair, 

It was from this despair and dislocation that Kampana Ucayar and his lieutenants freed 
the people of the south. The expulsion of the Muhammadans by the year 1371 led immedi- 
ately to the revival of worship and the opening of the closed temples, both Saiva and 
Vaishnava. The deities of Madura, say the chronicles, were brought back from their refuge 
in Travancore. “ Worship was performed once more with extraordinary solemnity and 
fervour; and that nothing might be wanting to restore confidence and energy to all classes 
of men, the Brahmans contrived a great miracle significant of the pleasure of the god and 
of the perpetual regard for his faithful worshippers, Kampana was taken on an appointed 
day to witness the reopening of the great pagoda, and on his entering and approaching the 
shrine for the purpose of looking upon the face of the god, lo and behold everything was 
precisely in the same condition as when the temple was first shut up just 48 years previously. 
The lamp that was lighted on that day was still burning; and the sandalwood powder, the 
garland of flowers, and the ornaments usually placed before the idol on the morning of a 
festival day were now found to be exactly as it is usual to find them on the evening of such 
a day.”19 Kampana Ucayar was struck with this remarkable miracle. With great piety 
and reverence he made the customary offerings, endowed numerous villages to the temple, 
bestowed many jewels, and established rules and regulations for the regular performance 
and revival of worship, The same thing was done by Goppanarya in the Vaishnava 
strongholl of ‘Sri-rangam. He cleared it of its Musalm4n tyrants, brought back the 
images of Ranganathal! and Ranganayaki from Tirupati, and revived the ancient pros- 
perity and busy activity of the shrine. He further made numerous endowments to it and 
made it, by the influence of his exalted office in the growing Empire, an object of solicitude 
in the eyes of the imperial rulers. Vaishnavism in consequence began to shew from this 
time onward a new energy and vigour, a new spirit of proselytism and progress. The 
a 

9 Kannanir is a village adjoining Samaydpuram, celebrated in the Carnatic wars. 

10 Nelson's Madu, Manl. p. 82. Nelson here gives simply the translation of the MS. chronicles,—as 
will be seen from a reference to appendix I, Rev. Taylor suspects the existence of secret wickets and 
private doors known only to Brahmans. O. H. MSS. 


1 See the various Guruparamparas, Yatindrapravancprabhdva and, above all, the Kéyilojugu; See also 
ante, for epigraphical references. 
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scenes of religious life on the banks of the Kavéri came to be reproduced on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra, and the support of the Tamil kings and chiefs came to have its counter- 
part in the patronage of the Telugu ones. The despair of Vaishnava leaders was replaced 
by the prospect of unlimited triumph. The great Védantach4rya came back to Srirangam, 
and resumed those soul-stirring lectures and disputations which had been the source of so 
much enthusiasm to his admirers and of so much terror and anxiety to his detractors. 
By the time of his death in 1371 he had the double satisfaction of seeing Vaishnavism safe 
from Musalman tyranny and Visishtadvaitism from Advaitic dominance; and when fifteen 
years later Vidyaranya breathed his last, he must have died with equal contentment at the 
bright prospects of Hinduism in general and of Advaitism in particular, 

The rise of a popular Vaishnavism or Tengalaism. 

The rescue of Hinduism from the tyranny of Muhammadanism was chiefly the work of the 
orthodox party, both of Vaishnavism and Saivism, through the agency of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. But the fruits of victory were to be realised by the people in general. The harmony 
established by the government led toa popular upheaval in religion, and there was a wide 
spread movement in the 15th and 16th centuries for the loosening of the reins of orthodoxy, 
Everywhere there was a cry against the rigidity of the caste system, against the elaboration 
of ceremonials, against exclusive adherence to Sanskrit at the expense of the vernaculars, and 
against the tendency to attach more importance to philosophy than to devotion. The people 
wanted, in other words, less philosophic and more devotional religions, They wanted less 
ceremony and more feeling in their cults, less formality and more sincerity of belief, less 
head and more heart, They wanted to see the caste system more in consonance with love of 
fellowmen, to remove that detestable social tyranny which went on in the name of religion, 
They wanted vernacular bibles in preference to Sanskrit ones, This widespread popular 
movement asserted itself both against orthodox Vaishvavism12 and orthodox Saivism. The 
movement against orthodox Vaishnavism was called Tengala’sm, It was organized and led 
by a great leader named Manavala Mah4muni, a native of Alvar Tirunagari and a disciple 
of Sri Saila, About the year 1400 he proceeded1* to Srirangam and began to organize 
his party with such skill and foresight that the orthodox party of Nainar Acharya,1! the son 
and successor of Védantdcharya, lost for ever its old prestige and following. The work of 
Manavala Mahémuni was carried on by his successors in the eight Matts!5 he established for 
the purpose, and though the orthodox party was revived and strengthened by the celebrated 











i Ce 


12 In N. India the popular movement was carried on by the Ramanandas, the Kabir Panthins, the 
Vallabhacharyas, the Chaitanyas, the followers of Nanak, the Daddu Panthins, the Miré Bais, ete. All 
these belonged to the 15th and 16th centuries. See Monier Williams’ Hinduism 141-148. For Chaitanya’s 
influence in the south and the rise of the Satanis, see Madr. Manu, p. 73, 86 and 90. 

13 The classical biography of him is called Yatindraprav :niprubhdvum, of which there are two editions. 
Manawvala is considered by the Tengalais to be the incarnation of Ramanuja. He died about 1450 A. D. 
He is, of course, not the founder of Tengalaism, but it Was he that gave it a highly sectarian colour: 
so sectarian, indeed, as to give rise to a new caste altogether. For ashort description of the Tengalais see 
Madr. Manu, I, 84. Hopkin’s Religns. Ind. p. 501 and J. R. A,S., Vol. XIV. 

14 Otherwise called ‘Vaiadacharya.’ He organized the worship of Védantacharya in temples, and 
it igs no doubt his zeal for that greatest of orthodox writers that contributed not a little to the 
strengthening of the rival sect of Tengalaism, Varaddchérya was born about 1320 and died about 1416. 
His disciple known as Kadémbi Naindr was the preceptor (in the Bhashyas) of Manavala Mahimuni. See 
the Vadag. Gurup., 1913 edn. 168-180. For a comparison of the Tengalai and Vadagalai doctrines see 
Mysore Census Report 1891; Brahmavddin, 1912 ; Madr. Manu, I, p. 85 and 89-90. J.R.A.S., 1911. 

15 The heads of these were called the Ashta-dig-gajas. The most important of them was the jeer 
of Vanamémalai or Nanguneri in Tinnevelly District. 
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Adi Van Satagépa Swami of Ahébilam,2" yet the attraction which Tengalaism Possessed 
among the masses, its tactful alliance with a large number of the temple auMnOTHES and of 
the ruling princes of the day, its skill in organization, its comparative laxity in Gaste matters 
its advocacy of the vernacular bibles, naturally made it stronger and stronger in the land; 
so that by the end ot the 15th century there was perhaps an equal number of followers 
among the two sects. The princes were of course divided between the two, some professing 
Vadagalaism as the Sanskrit school came to be called, and others Tengalaism. The Emperors 
professed the former, as they had for their teachers a very orthodox Vadagalai family of 
Conjeeveram known as the Tatach4ryas,1? and as they were the special worshippers of the 
deity of Ahébilam, a seat of Vadagalai influence, But the majority of the Polygars and 
minor chieftains seem to have been naturally attracted tothe more popular religion. One 
of the Mavalivauats kings ig actually said to have lifted up the palanquin of Manavala 
Mahimuni. It is not improbable that many of the Téttiya chiefs were likewise brought 
under Tengalaism,—a phenomenon which explains the profession of the Tengalai cult by 


: t -da 7, ‘ s 
then to-Cy The rise of Saiva-siddhantism, 


The popular movement in Saivism or Saiva-Siddhantism as it was called, revived 
by the famous Meykan“a* Deva, the author of Sivagnanabodham, the philosophic bible 
of that creed, in the 13th century, made rapid progress in this period. Meykan:’a 
Deva had adopted the Visishjadvaitic philosophy of Rémanuja, but made Siva instead 
of Vishnu the Supreme Being, His system is thus the same as Rimanuja’s system, but with 
Saiva terminology, His great achievement was to make Saivism the religion of the 
masses as distinct from the religion of the higher castes as formulated by Sankarichirya, 
Vidydranya and other Advaitins, Meykanda’s work was continued by a number of saints, 
chiefly non-Brahman. The famous Vattiragiriyar,20 the fanatical Siva Vikya, the reformed 





— 
— 





18 He lived in the latter part of the 15¢1 and the earlier part of the 16th century. Hoe was the ‘lisciple 
of Gatik’ atam Ammiil, who was the disciple of Varadachirya, the son and successor of Vidantichiryn, 
He established his celebrated Matt at Ahbdbilam, the god of which place, Narasiiuha Porumi', wag his 
tutelary deity. Many miracles are atiributed to Satagopa See Sats mpr diyt Muktdvilit tov anv account 


of his life and his successors in the Ahébila Matt. Adi Va; Satagopa's disciple was Tholappichirva, tho 
author of Smriti Raindkar: and the preceptor of the Vijayanagar Emperor. (See inse, revarding 
Kamalipuram tank near Hampi). Even non-Brahmans were converted by Satagipa, and many of the 
princes and Polygars who came to the south were devotees of Ahdbila Narasingaperumil. That is why 


the Téttiyans built temples ty him wherever they settled. 


17 A number of epigraphical references prove this. See section IT, une. 
18 See the Yatindrapravanaprabhiva, 


19 The date of Meykanda Déva has long been one of doubt and controversy. Prof. Seshagiri Sastri 
says he was the disciple of Paranjétimunivar, the author of Trruvil yddul Purdnam, who, he says, lived 
about 1550 in the court of Ati Vira Rima Pdniya. (See his Rep, Sans. Tam. MSS. 1896-7, p. 52 
and 56.) The author of the Madris Manual also thinks that the Siddhar School was after Ativira Rima 
Pandya; but he assigns Ativira Rama to the llth century, about 1040 A.D, (See Vol. I, p. 57 and 120.) 
Mr. Gépinatha Rao has given epigraphical and other arguments to shew that he lived about 1236 A, D, 
(Mndr. Review, 1904). aid 

) Gover attributes Pattiragiriyar to the 10th century (See his Folksongs, 158). Anavara- 
tavinayakam Pillai in his edition of Pattinattu Pi,jai’s works (1907) says that as Pa p.attiu Pillai refers 
to Varagura in the 9th century and as some of his works are referred to by Nambiindir Nambi in the 
11th century, Pattinattu Pillai must have lived in the 10th century, and so also Pattiragiriyar his 
disciple. From the fact that many of Pattinattu Pi.lai’s works are not referred to in the llth tirwnurai 
and from his style, the majority of the scholars attribute him and his school to the 15th and 16th 
centuries, See eg. Dr. Caldwell’s Dravid. Gram., p. 116. Caldwell, it should be noted, divides later Tamil 
literary history into two cycles,—the literary, wherein he includes Ativira Rima Pindya and the mvstic 
wherein he brings in the Sittars. The latter, he points out, pretend to be Saivites, but philosophicall? 
nonsectaries. He attributes Sivagndna bédham to the 16th century and the Sitfare (Tirumala Pattie. 
giriyar, Siva Vakya, ete) to the 17th century (Ibid, p. 146, and 188-9). For the alleged connection 
between. the Siddhar school and Christianity, see Caldwell's Dravid. Gram., 116; Barth’s Reli 


». 210 and Hopkins’ Religions of India, p. 482, The Siddha movement is described in detail Ma ids 
chapter. 
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Pattinattu Pillai, the scholarly Paranjodhimunivar, and the earnest Aghéra SivAcharva 
and Sivagrayogin are typical examples. They all declared a crusade against Brahmanioal 
superiority. They condemned idol-worship, and held that religion ought to bea thing of 
feeling and not observance, They looked with abhorrence on the narrow view of limitation 
on which the worship of God in the form of an image was based, “ Those who really know 
where the shepherd of the world lives, will never raise their hands to any visible shrine,” nor 
“Are the gods of man's making helpful in the matter of salvation 7” Can these artificial gods, 
Siva Vakyar asks, who owe their existence or non-existence, their elevation or neglect 
to the piety or caprice of men; can these, made and unmade, baked and unbaked 
move of themselves? Can they free themselves when bound? What is the use of decking 
stones with flowers? What truc religion is there in the ringing of bells, the performance of set 
obeisances, the going around fanes, the floating af incense, the offerings of things arranged as 
if ina market? Siva Vakya ridiculed even the yogin and his 96 rules of procedure, He ridiculed 
those who believed that the carriage of linga on the neck was true piety. He had no faith 
in self-mortification or in the efficacy of mantras, He held that pilgrimage was of no use. “ Can 
a bath in the Ganges turn black into white?” he asks. The transformation of a sinner into a 
saint is not possible by that process. “ Shun illusions, repress the senses, then the sacred 
waves of K45i will, he says, swell within your own breast.’ In short, to Siva Vakya, his own 
thoughts are the flowers and ashes to be offered to the Lord, his own breath is the linga, 
his senses are the incense, and his soul the light, and his God i- not the artificial image in the 
temple, but a wholly spiritual object —“the original], the endless, whom no mind understands 
He is not Vishnu, nor Brahma, nor Siva, In the beyond is He, neither black nor white, nor 
great nor little, nor male nor female,—but stands far, far, and far beyond all beings’ 
utmost pale.’’ Pattiragiriyér was less fighting and more pathetic in his appeal. He 
prays to his Lord to bend his mind like a bow, to bind his sensos to it as strings and impel 
the arrows of his thoughts to Him alone, He asks: when will the senses be annihilated, 
when will his pride be subdued, and when will his tired being be steeped in sleepless sleep ?”’ 
«« When, he asks again and again, will he cleave through birth’s illusions and attain the last 
spiritual state, the acme of spiritual perfection from waich there is no return? When will 
he be freed from the opium-like things of the world for the nectar-like things of God?” He 
finds all written wisdom useless as a guide to the identification with the divinity. He 
cannot find, inspite of immense poring into it, truth therein. He therefore yearns for the 
time when he can burn the Séstras, deem the Vedas lies, and exploring the mystery, 
reazh bliss, when the soul, suffering like a fish in a net will get freedom and happiness, when 
the carnal lusts will end, and“ I with eyelids dropped, to heaven ascend and with 
God’s Being my own being blend.” The wailings of Pa‘jinattu Pillai were even more 
pathetic, No man had a truer idea of the illusion of earthly happiness, and a better 
capacity to weave fine ideas into “ fine patterns of thought,” though sometimes, in the 
opinion of Mr. Caldwell his productions are more “melodious verbiage than striking 
thought.’’21 When speaking of idol-worship, for example, he points out how God's 
presence is found not in stone or copper, chiselled or furbished by tamarind, but ‘‘ in speech, 
in the Vedas, darkness, heavens, the hearts of ascetics and the loving mind.” Idols, he 
vowel never to adore. Equally vehement is his hatred of earthly life and career. “What 


D. Barnett is of opinion that the Southern school of Saiva Siddh4ntism 
h. For a detailed consideration of tha quastion. See R. dA. S.J. 1910; 
mples of the writings of Pati.attu Pi lai and others see 





al Ind, Ant. I. p. 198. Dr. L. 
had in reality its origin in the nort 
Siddhdniadipika, June 1910. Forafew exa 
Gover’s Folksongs. 
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is there in the body. he asks in one place, that men should love and cherish it so mueh ¢ It 
is a property claimed by various agents,—by fire, by worms, by the earth, by kites, jackals 
and curs. Its ingredients, moreover, are nasty and of bad odour. To love it, therefore, 
is the greatest of anomalies, of inexplicable inconsistencies. As is the body, So is every 
other thing of man. His habitation, his fame, his women, his children, his beauty, his 
wealth, nothing abides, The moment he is dead, he is, to his mother, an object of con- 
tempt. To his sons, “ who encircle the pyre and “ fall the wonted pots, his memory is more 
a, burden than a pleasure.” “There is no love, therefore, concludes Pat\inattu Pillai, as the 
love of God. Itis the most enduring, eternal and pleasure giving.’ It is the sole support 
of his life. Vows and austerities, Vedas and Purdnas, offerings and prayers, sandals and 
ashes, mantras and mortifications, all these are, in his opinion, “ nothing but Godward 
perfidy,’’22 It is the love of the Lord that is everything. 
The Policy of Vijayanagar. 

With tender solicitude the Vijayanagar sovereigns fostered all these various 
aspects of religious activity. Their attitude towards the two great religions of Hinduism 
was one of inexhaustible generosity and boundless encouragement. And they shewed it 
in various ways. They first built temples and towers, walls and mat/apas, and constructed 
cars and vehicles. They organized festivals at state expense. They reared gardens 
of useful trees. They made numerous endowments of land. On all sacred occasions, 
on days of eclipses, on the anniversary days of the deaths of royal personages, 
they made various gifts to temples in the form of lamps, cows, gold, ete. They interfered 
in the management of the temples and looked after their proper maintenance? They 
even remitted revenues amounting to thousands of varéhas on behalf of temples. Nowhere 
else in the world’s history do we find such a close alliance between the state and the 
church, such a hearty co-operation between temporal and spiritual leaders. True, 
Vijayanagar was pursuing no new policy. The idea of the close connection between 
royalty and religion is as old as Indian history; nevertheless the policy of Vijaya- 
nagar seems to have been singularly liberal and broadminded. The Emperors seem 
to have extended their patronage not only to sects of Hinduism. Their range of patronage 
knew no bounds, knew no petty partialities. A remarkable proclamation of Déva Raya 
in the 14th century declares the unity of the Jain and Vaishnava religions, and the 
consequent necessity on the part of the adherents of the two religions to abstain from 
conflicts?+ Examples of endowments even to mosques are not wanting and prove the 
nobility of a power, which valued harmony above everything else among the various 
peoples and creeds of Empire. 

The services of Vijayanagar to art and industries, to literature and culture were 
equally great, but space forbids an attempt to dwell on them. Nor is it my province to do 
so. The foregoing survey of the social, political and religious effects will suffice to point 
out the atmosphere in which the Naik R4j was established, the policy which it inherited, 
and the problems it had to solve: The other effects—on art, on painting and sculpture, on 
architecture and literature—will be incidentally illustrated in the course of this treatise. 


With these remarks we shall proceed to consider the circumstances under which the Naik 
dynasty was founded in Madura. 


2 Ind. Ant, I, p. 197-204, 


3 See the Kéyilo-ugu for examples of such interference. 
24 Ind, Ant., Vol. XIV, 233-5. 
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See 
THE PAHARI LANGUAGE. 
BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K. C. I. E, 
(Continued from page 151.) 

While Sanskrit literature®* commencing with the Mahabhdrata contains many references 
to the Khagas, until quite late times it is silent about the Gurjaras. They are not mentioned 
in the Mahabharata or in the Vishnu, Bhagavata, or Markaniéya Purana. In fact the earliest 
known reference to them occurs in the Sriharshacharita, a work of the early part of the 7th 








century of our era. 
According to the most modern theory, which has not yet been seriously disputed, but 


which has nevertheless not been accepted by all scholars, the Gurjaras entered India, together 
with the Hinas and other marauding tribes, about the sixth century A.D. They rapidly 
rose to great power, and founded the Rajpat tribes of Rajputana.5+ The Gurjaras were in 
the main a pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. When the tribe rose to 
power in India, the latter were treated by the Briéhmans as equivalent to Kshatriyas and 
were called Rajpits, and some were even admitted to equality with Brahmans themselves, 
while the bulk of the people who still followed their pastoral avocations remained as a 
subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, in modern language, Gajars, or in the 
Panjab, Gujars. 

So powerful did these Gurjaras or Gijars become that no less than four tracts of India 
received their name. In modern geography we have the Gujrat and Gujranwala districts 
of the Panjab, and the Province of Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. The Gujrat District 
is a Sub-Himalayan tract with a large proportion of Gujars. It is separated by the river 
Chinib from the Gujranwala District, in which Gujars are more few. In the Province of 
Gujarat there are now no members of the Gijar caste, as a caste, but, as we shall see later 
on, there is evidence that Gijars have become absorbed into the general population, and 
have been distributed amongst various occupational castes. In addition to these three tracts 
Al-Birfini (A.D. 971-1039) mentions a Guzarat situated somewhere in Northern Rajputana.5° 

In ancient times, the Gurjara kingdom of the Panjab comprised territory on both sides 
of the Chinab, more or Jess accurately corresponding with the existing Districts of Gujrat 
and Gujranwala. It was conquered temporarily by Saikaravarman of Kashmir in the 9th 
century.°¢ The powerful Gurjara kingdom in South-Western Rajputdna, as described by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century, had its capital at Bhinmél or 
Srimal, to the North-West of Mount Abu, nowin the Jodhpur State, and comprised a 
considerable amount of territory at present reckoned to be part of Gujarat, the modern 
frontier between that Province and Rajputaéna being purely artificial. In addition to this 
kingdom of Bhinmél,a southern and smaller Gurjara kingdom existed in what is now 
Gujarat from A.D. 589 to 735. Its capital was probably ator near Bharich, Between 
these two Gurjara States intervened the kingdom of the princes of Valabhi, and these princes 
also seem to have -belonged either to the Gurjaras or to a closely allied tribe.57 


8 Authorities on the connexion of Rajpiits and Gurjaras or Gijars :— 

Tod, J.—Annale and Antiquities of Rajast’han, London, 1829-32. Introduction, Elliot, Sir H. M., 
K.C.B.,—Memoirs on the History, Folklore and Distribution of the Races of the North-Wesern Provinees of 
India. Edited, ete, by John Beames. London, 1859, I, 99 ff, etc., (see Index). Ibbetson, Sir Denzil, 
K.C8.1.,—Outlines of Panjab Ethnography. Calcutta, 1883, pp. 262 ff. [Jackson, A.M.T.],—Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Pt. 1, App. III. (by A.M. T. J.), Account of Bhinmal, esp. pp. 4638 fi. 
Smith, Vincent A—The Gurjarae of Rajputana and Kanayj, J. R. A. §., 1909, pp. 53 ff Bhandarkar, D. R. 
—Foreign elements in the Hindu Population. Indian Antiquary, XIL. (1911), pp. 7 ff. esp. pp. 21 ff 

54 See Mr. V. Smith’s note below. 

85 India (Sachau’s translation, I, 202). Mr. Bhandarkar (Lc., p. 21) locates in the north-eastern part 
of the Jaipur territory and the south of the Alwar State. The Gujurl dialect spoken in the hills of the 
North West Frontier Province is closely connected with the Méwati spoken in Alwar at the present day. 
On the other hand, as stated in a private communication, Mr. Vincent Smith considers that it must have 
been at or near Ajmer, about 180 miles to the North-East of the old capital Bhinmil, 

58 Rajatarangini, v. 143-150, and Stein’s translation, I, 99. 

57 Bombay Gazetteer (1896), Vol. I, Part I, pp. 3, 4. 
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The Gurjaras who established the kingdoms at Bhinmal and Bharéch probably came 
from the West, as Mr. Bhandarkar suggests. The founders of the Panjab Gurjara kingdom 
which existed in the 9th century presumably reached the Indian plains by a different route. 
There is no indication of any connection between the Gurjara kingdom of the Panjab and 
the two kingdoms of the widely separated Province of Gujarat.®8 

As may be expected, the Giijar herdsmen (as distinct from the fighting Gurjaras who 
became Rajpits) are found in greatest numbers in the north-west of India from the Indus 
to the Ganges. In the Panjib they are mainly settled in the lower ranges and submontane 
tracts, though they are spread along the Jamna in considerable numbers, Gujrat District ig 
still their stronghold, and here they form 134 per cent. of the total population. In the higher 
mountains they are almost unknown. 

In the plains tracts of the Panjab they are called ‘ Gujars’ or ‘ Gujjars’ (not Gajars), 
and they have nearly all abandoned their original language and speak the ordinary Panjabi 
of their neighbours. 

On the other hand, in the mountains to the north-west of the Panjab, 2.2., throughout 
the hill country of Murree, Jammu, Chhibhal, Hazara, in the wild territory lying to the north 
of Peshawar as far as the Swat river, and also in the hills of Kashmir, there are numerous 
descendants of the Gurjaras still following their pastoral avocations. Here they are called 
“Gujurs’ (not * Gujax’ or ‘ Gijar’) and tend cows. Closely allied to them, and speaking the 
same language, is the tribe of Ajars who tend sheep. 

The ordinary language of the countries over which these last mentioned people roam 
is generally Pushté or Kashmiri, though there are also spoken various Pisacha dialects of 
the Swat and neighbouring territories. In fact, in the latter tract, there are numerous tribes, 
each with a Pisacha dialect of its own, but employing Pughté as a lingua franca. The Gujurs 
are no exception to the rule. While generally able to speak the language, or the lingua 
franca, of the country they occupy, they have a distinct language of their own, called Gujurt, 
varying but little from place to place, and closely connected with the Méewiit? dialect of 
Rajasthani, described on pp. 44 ff. of Vol. IX, Pt. IT of the, Survey. Ofcourse their voca. 
bulary is freely interlarded with words borrowed from Pughts, Kashmirt, and what not : but 
the grammar is practically identical with that of Mewati, and closely allied to that of 
Meéwari. 

The existence of a form of Méwati or Méwiri in the distant country of Swatis a fact 
which has given rise tosome speculation. One sept of the Gujurs of Swatis known ag 
* Chauhan,’ and it is known that the dominant race in Mewar belongs to the Chauhan sept 
of Rajpits. Two explanations are possible. One is that the Gujurs of this tract are immi« 
grants from Méwat (or Alwar) and Mewar. ‘The other is that the Gurjaras in their advance 
with the Htinas into India, left some of their number in the SwAt country, who still retain 
their ancient language, and that this same language was also carried by other members of 
the same tribe into Rajputana. 

The former explanation is that adopted by Mr, Vincent Smith, who has kindly supplied 
the following note on the point :— 

“ The surprising fact that the pastoral, semi-nomad Gujur graziers and Ajay shepherds 
who roam over the low-r Himalayan ranges from the Afghan frontier to Kuméon and 
Garhwal, speak a dialect of ‘ Hindi,’ quite distinct from the Pushté and other languages 
spoken by their neighbours, has been long familiar to officers serving in the Panjab and 
on the North-Western Frontier.59 In 1908 the Linguistic Survey made public the more 
precise information that the grammar of the speech of the still more remote Gujurs of the 


38 The above account of the early history of the Guriaras i . : 
disposal by Mr. V. Smith. : Jaras 18 based on information kindly placed 


59 Tbbetson, Outlines of Panjdb Ethnography (1883), p. 268. 
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Swat Valley is almost identical with that of the RAjpits of Méwat and Méwarin Rajputana, 
distant some 600 miles in a direct line.6? In the intervening space totally different langua- 
ges are spoken. Why, then, do the Muhammadan Gujur herdsmen of Swat use a speech 
essentially the same as that of the aristocratic Hindi RAajpfits of Méwar ? The question is 
put concerning the Gujurs of Swat, because they are the most remote tribe at present known 
to speak a tongue closely allied to the Méwati and Méwari varieties of Eastern Rajasth4ni. 
« But dialects, which may be described as corrupt forms of Eastern Rajasthani, extend 
along the lower hills from about the longitude of Chambaé through Garhw4l and Kuméon 
into Western Nepal, so that the problem may be stated in wider terms, as:—‘ Why do 
certain tribes of the lower Himalaya, in Swat, and also from Chamba to Western Nepal,speak 
dialects allied to Eastern Rajasthani, and especially to Méwati, although they are divided 
from Eastern Rajputana by hundreds of miles in which distinct languages are spoken 2’ 

“It is not possible to give a fully satisfactory solution of the problem, but recent 
historical and archeological researches throw some light uponit. All observers are agreed 
that no distinction of race can be drawn between the Gijars or Gujurs and the Jats or 
Jatts, two castes which occupy a very prominent position in North-Western India. It is also 
agreed that several other castes in the same region, such as Ajars, Ahirs and many more, are 
racially indistinguishable from the Jatts and Gijars. The name Gujar appears in Sanskrit 
inscriptions as Gurjara, and nobody can doubt that the modern Gfjars represent the anci- 
ent Gurjaras. Long ago the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson recognized the fact that in the Panjab 
it is impossible to draw distinctions in blood between Giijars and many clans of Rajpits, or, 
in other words, local enquiry proves that persons now known as Rajpits may be descended 
from the same ancestors as are other persons known as Gijars,6t Mr. Baden Powell obser- 
ved that ‘ there is no doubt that a great majority of the clan-names in the Panjab belong 
both to the “ Rajpait’’ and the ‘‘ Jat” sections. And this indicates that when the numerous 
Bala, Indo-Scythian, Gijar and Hiua tribes settled, the leading military and princely houses 
were accepted as “‘ Rajput,” while those who took frankly to cultivation, became “ Jat’’.62 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has demonstrated recently that the ancestors of the Rauds of 
Udaipur (Mewar) were originally classed as Brahmans, and were not recognised as Rajputs 
until they became established as a ruling family.*? In fact, there is abundant evidence to 
prove that the term ‘ Rajpit’ signifies an occupational group of castes, which made it their 
principal business to rule and fight. That being the traditional business of the ancient 
Kshatriyas, castes known as Rajpiit were treated by the Brahmans as equivalent to Ksha- 
triyas, and superior in rank and purity to castes engaged in agriculture. We may take it 
as proved that there is nothing to prevent a Rajpit being descended from a Brahman, a 
Gajar, a Jatt, or in fact from a man of any decent caste. Consequently the Gujur herdsmen 
and Ajar shepherds of Swat may well be the poor relations of the Rajpit chivalry of Méwar, 
and the present divergence in social status may be the result of the difference of the 
occupations to which their respective ancestors were called by Providence. 

“Tf the Swat Gujurs and the Méwit and Mewir Rajpiits come of one stock, it is not 
so wonderful that they should speak a language essentially one. Certainly there is no 
difficulty in believing that all the Himalayan tribes, both in Swat and east of Chamba, 
who speak forms of Rajasthini, may be largely of the same blood as the Rajpiits of Hastern 
Rajputana. Of course, I do not mean that a pure race is to be found anywhere in India— 
almost every caste is of very much mixed blood, 


60 Linguistic Survey, Vol. IX, Part IL (1908), p. 328. [In the passage quoted from Vol. IX of the 
Survey, the particular Rajasthan dialect was Jaipuri. But further enquiry has shown me that Méwati 
and Méwart are more akin to Gujurt than is Jaipuri. This is a matter of small importance. Jaipur lies 


between Mewdt and Mewar.—G. A. G.] 
61 Tbbetson, op. cit., p. 265. 6 *Noteson . . . the Rajpit Clans (J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 534) . 


68 *Quhilots’ (J. Proc. A. 8. B., New Ser. Vol., V. (1909), pp. 167-187); ‘Atpur Inscription of 
Saktikumara’, Ind. Ant. Vol. XX XIX (1910, p. 186). [So, in Wahdbhdrata VIII, 2076. & Bahifka 
Bréhmana may, if he choose, become a Kshatriya.—G. A. G.] 
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“Not only are the Jatts, Gijars, Ajars, etc,, related in blood to the Rajpits, but we may 
also affirm with confidence, that that blood is in large measure foreign, introduced by 
swarms of immigrants who poured into India across the north-western passes for about a 
century, both before and after 500 A.D, The Gurjaras are not heard of until the sixth 
century, but from that time on they are closely associated with the Haiuas (Huns) and 
other foreign tribes, which then settled in India and were swallowed up by the octopus of 
Hinduism—tribes insensibly, but quickly, being transformed into castes. It is now certain, 
as demonstrated by epigraphical evidence, that the famous Parihar (Pratihfra) Rajpits 
were originally Gurjaras or Gijars; or, if we prefer, we may say thatcertain Gurjaras 
were originally Pratihdras ; and it is practically certain that the three other ‘fire born’ 
Rajpit clans—Pawar (Pramar), Solaiki (Chaulukya), and Chauhan (Chahamaina)—were 
descended, like the Parihars, from ancestors belonging to a Gurjara or cognate foreign tribe. 

“We are not able to identify the locality beyond the passes from which these ancestors 
came, nor do we know what tribal names they bore before they entered India, or what 
language they then spoke.5! Further, it is not possible at present to be certain concerning 
the road by which the Gurjaras, Hiivas, etc., entered India. Probably they came by many 
roads. But the legend locating the origin of the fire-born clans at Mount Abii and much 
evidence of other kinds indicate that the principal settlements of the foreigners were in 
Rajputana, which became the great centre of dispersion, 

“We know that as early as the first half of the seventh century, Bhinmal (Srimala) to 
the north-west of Mount Abi, was the capital of a kingdom ruled by Vyaghramukha Chipa. 
The Chapas were a subdivision of the Gurjaras, A coin of Vyighramukha was found 
associated with numerous slightly earlier Hiiua coins of the sixth and seventh centuries on 
the Manasw4l Plateau in the outer SiwAlik Hills, Hoshiyarpur District, Panjab, which at 
that period undoubtedly was under Hina-Gurjara rule. Harly in the eighth century, Niga- 
bhata I, a Gurjara, who had then become a Hindi, established a strong monarchy at Bhin- 
mal, where Vyaghramukha had ruled a hundred years earlier. Nagabhata’s son, Vatsardja, 
greatly extended the dominions of his house, defeating even the king of Eastern Bengal. 
In or about 810 A.D., Nagabhata IT, son and successor of Vatsaraja, deposed the king of 
Kanauj and removed the seat of his own government to that imperial city. For more than 
a century, and especially during the reigns of Mihira-Bhéja and his son (840-908 A.D.), the 
Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom of Kanauj was the paramount power of Northern India, and 
included Surashtra (Kathiawar) within its limits, as well as Karnal, now under the Govern- 
ment of the Panjab. 

“T take it that the Gurjaras and other foreign tribes settled in RAjputind, from the sixth 
century onwards adopted the local language, an early form of Rajasthani, with great rapidity. 
They brought, I imagine, few women with them, and when they formed-unions with Hindd 
women, they quickly learned the religion, customs, and language of their wives. I am 
inclined to believe that during the period of Gurjara rule, and especially during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, the Rajasthani language must have been carried over a wide territory 
far more extensive then that now occupied by it. It seems to me that the Gujurs and 
Ajars of Swat, and the similar tribes in the lower Himalayas to the east of Chamba, should 
be regarded as survivals of a much larger population which once spoke Rajasthani, the 
language of the court and capital. For one reason or other the neighbours of those northern 
Gujurs and Aja:s took up various languages, Pushts, Lahndd, or whatever it might be, 
while the graziers and shepherdsclung to the ancient tongue which their ancestors had 
brought from Rajputaéna, and which probably was spoken for a long time in much of the 
country intervening between the hills and Méwit. If this theory be sound, the forms of the 
Himalayan Rajasthani, should be more archaic than those of modern Méwati or the other 


64 I have a suspicion that they may have been Iranians, perhaps from Sistan, but I cannot profess to 
prove that hypothesis. 
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diaiects of Rajputana, just as in Quebec French is more archaic than current Parisian.¢3 I 
do not see any other way of explaining the existence of the Rajasthint ‘outliers,’ if I may 
borrow a convenient term from the geologists. The historical indications do not favour the 
notion that the Gurjaras, etc., came vid Kabul and thence moved southwards, dropping 
settlements in the Lower Himalayas; they rather suggest immigration from the west by the 
Quetta and Kandahir routes or lines of march still further south. Settlements dropped 
among the Himilayan Hills by invaders speaking a Central Asian language could not poss 
ibly have picked up the tongue cf eastern Rajputana. The ancestors of the Swat Gujurs 
must have spoken Rajasthani and have learned it in a region where it was the mother 
tongue. The far northern extensions of that form of speech must apparently be attributed 
to the time when the Gurjara kingdom attained its greatest expansion. We know from 
inscriptions that the dominions of both Mihira-Bhiéja and his son, Mahéndrapala (cir. 
840-908 A, D.), included the Karnal district to the north-west of Delhi. 

“My answer to the problem proposed at the beginning of this note, therefore, is that 
the Gujurs, etc., of the lower Himalayas, who now speak forms of Rajasthant, are in large 
measure of the same stock as many Rajpiit clans in Rajputana, the Panjab, and the United 
Provinces ; that their ancestors emigrated from Rajputéna after they had acquired the 
Rajasthant speech ; and that the most likely time for such emigration is the ninth century, 
when the Gujara-Rajpit power dominated all northern and north-western India, with its 
capital at Kanauj.6¢” 

Turning now tothe other explanation, we may premise by stating that the Gurjaras 
may possibly have entered Rajputana from two directions. They invaded the Sindh 
Valley, where they have practically disappeared as a distinct caste, the Gakkhars, 
Janjias, and Pathadns being too strong for them.°? But their progress was not stopped, and 
they have probably entered the Gujarat Province and Western Rijputana by this route. 
In Gujarat they became merged into the general population, and there is now in that 
province no Gijar caste, but there are Gijar and simple Vayiis (traders), Gijar and simple 
Sutirs (carpenters), Gijar and simple Sonars (goldsmiths), Gajar and simple Kumbhars 
(potters), and Gajar and simple Salats (masons)."8 

Gijars, as distinct from Rajpits, are strong in Eastern Rajputana, their greatest 
numbers being in Alwar, Jaipur, Mewar, and the neighbourhood. Here they are a distinct 
and recognised class, claiming to be descended from Rajpiits.69 These must have come 
along the other supposed line of advance from thenorth. Several Gijar-Rajpat tribes, such 
as the Chalukyas, Chahamanas (Chauhans), and Sindas, came to Rajputana from a moun- 
tainous country called Sapadalaksha. 


65 [As a matter of fact Gujuri is more archaic in its forms than its nearest congener, modern Méwatt. 
See the Gujuri section below.—G. A. G. 

66 For historical, epigraphical, and numismatic details, see V. A. Smith— 

* The Gurjaras of Rajputdna and Kanauyj " VJ. &. A. S., Jan., April, 1909); 
“ White Hun Coins from the Panjab ” (Zbid., Jan. 1907) ; 

‘White Hun Coins of Vyaghramukha’’ (Ibid., Oct. 1907); 

‘The History of the City of Kanauj, etc.’’ (Idid., July 1908). 

D. R. Bhandarkar— 

“‘ Foreign elements in the Hindu Population’’ (Ind. Ant, 1911, pp. 7—37). Mr. Bhandarkar 
tp. 30) thinks that Eastern Rajasthant is derived from Pahari Hindi ; but I do not think he can 
e right. 

&7 Ibbetson, J. c., p. 263. Mr. Vincent Smith is of opinion that the position of their principal settlement, 
that at Bhinmal, North-West of Mount Abi, indicates that the Gurjaras came from the West, across Sindh, 
and not from the North down the Indus Valley. They could have entered Sindh either vid Makran, as the 
Arabs did later in the end of the 7th century, or through Baliichistan by roads further north. If they 
came from Sistén and spoke an Hranian language, they would soon have picked up an Indian tongue. 
On this theory, the Gujars of the Panjab would have entered that province from the south, proceeding up 
the Indus Valley, Mr. Smith points out that the Panjab Gurjaras probably are a later settlement. We 
hear of them first in the Kashmir chronicles in the 9th century. 

6 Bhandarkar, l.c., p. 22. 

69 In 1901, the total number of Gijars in Rajputana was 462,739. Of these, 46,046 were enumerated 
in Alwar, 184,494 in Jaipur, and 50,574 in Mewar. Bharatpur, adjoining Alwar, had 44,875. 
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Mr. Bhandarkar7? has shown that this Sapidalaksha included the hill-country from 
Chamba on the west, to Western Nepal on the east, thus almost exactly corresponding with 
the area in which Western and Central Pahari are now spoken. Now, in this tract at the 
present day it may be said that, while there are plenty of Rajpiits, there are no Gijars. The 
main population is, as we have seen, Khaéa, in which the non-military Gijars must have been 
merged.71 The Sapadalaksha Gajar-Rajpats, on the other hand, have provided Mewar with 
its Chaubans. We have seen that one of the Swat Gujur septs is also called Chauhan, and 
the second of the two explanations for the presence of the Gujurs in their present seats is that 
they are not a backwash of immigration from Rajputana, but are the representatives of 
Gurjaras who were there left behind while the main body advanced and settled in Sapada- 
laksha. Instead of taking to agriculture and becoming merged in the population, they 
retained their ancestral pastoral habits and their tribal individuality.’ 

We have seen that there were originally many Rajpats in Sapadalaksha. In the times 
of the Musalman rule of India many more Rajpits from the plains of India took refuge 
amongst their Sapadalaksha kin and there founded dynasties which still survive. Particulars 
regarding these will be found in the Introduction to the three Pahart languages and need 
not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that it is plain that down even to the days of late 
Musalm4n dominion the tie between Sapadalaksha and Rajputana was never broken. And 
this, in my opinion, satisfactorily explains the fact of the close connexion between the 
Pahart languages and Rajasthani. 

We thus arrive at the following general results regarding the Aryan-speaking popu- 
lation of the Pahari tract. 

The earliest immigrants of whom we have any historical information were the Kha‘as, 
a race hailing from Central Asia and originally speaking an Arycn, but not necessarily, an 
Indo-Aryan, language. They were followed by the Gurjaras, a tribe who invaded India 
about the sixth century A. D. and occupied the same tract, then known as Sapadalaksha. 
At that time, they also spoke an Aryan, but not necessarily an Indo-Aryan, language. 
Of these Gurjaras the bulk followed pastoral pursuits and became merged in and identified 
with the preceding Khasa population. Others were fighting men, and were identified by 
the Brahmans with Kshatriyas, In this guise they invaded Eastern Rajputana from 
Sapidalaksha, and, possibly, Western Rajputana from Sindh, and founded, as Rajpits, 
the great Rajpit states of Rajputana.7! 
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70 lc. pp. 28 ff. Sapddalaksha becomes in modern speech sawéd-lakh, and meats one hundred and 


twenty-five thousand, a reference to the supposed number of hills in the tract. At the present day the 
name is confined to the ‘ Siwdlik * hills. 


Tl We see traces of this merging in the great Kanét caste of the Simla Hills. It has two divisions, one 
called Khasia and the other Rado (Ibbetson1.c.p. 268). The former represent the Khasas, and it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Raéos are Gijars who have become merged into the general 
population and have adopted a name Rao, indicating their closer connexion with the Rajpiits. 

72 The writer's personal opinion upon this disputed point is given at length near the end of this article 
(p. 166). 

73 It is possible that the Guy} aras, at the time that they first entered the hills, did not speak an Indo= 
Aryan language. We are quite ignorant on the point, But this must not be taken as suggesting that the 


languages of their descendants, the Rajpiits and the Gujurs, is not Indo-Aryan. It is now-a-days certainly 
Indo-Aryan, and belongs to the Inner-Group of these languages. 


74 Tt is interesting, on this point, to note that the Central Pabé;f of Kumaun and Garhwél (7.¢., of 
Eastern Sapddalaksha) agree with Eastern Rajasthani in having the genitive postposition £6 and the verb 
substantive derived from the achh, while in the Western Pahart of the Simla Hills (7.¢., Western Sapada- 
laksha) the termination of the genitive is the Western Rajasthani 7d, while one of the verbs substantive 
(d, is) is probably of the same origin as the Western Rajasthani hq@. As for Gujarati, the genitive ends in 
né, and the verb substantive belongs to the achh group. West of Western Pahari we have the Péthwari 
dialect of Lahndé,, Here also the genitive termination is né, but the verb substantive differs from that of 
Gujarati. On the other hand Gujarati agrees with all the Lahndé dialects in one very remarkable point 
viz., the formation of the future by means of a sibilant. We thus see that right along the lower Himalaya, 


from the Indus to Nepal, there are three groups of dialects agreeing in striking points with, in order 
Gujarati, Western Rajasthani and Eastern Rajasthani. 
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The Khasas were, we have seen, closely connected with the tribes nicknamed ‘Pisachas’ 
or cannibals, of North-Western India. I have elsewhere contended, and I believe proved, 
that the wild tribes of the extreme North-West, immediately to the South of the Hindi 
Kush, are modern representatives of these ancient ‘ Pisdchas,’ and I have classed the 
languages now spoken by them and also Kashmiri, as belonging to the ‘Pisicha Group.’ 
This Pisacha Group of languages possesses many marked peculiarities strange to the 
Aryan languages of the Indian Plains, and several of these are clearly observable 
in the various forms of Western and Central Paharii—strong in the extreme west, but 
becoming weaker and weaker as we go eastwards. It is reasonable to infer that in 
this we have traces of the old language of the Khasas, whom Sanskrit tradition 
makes to be related to the Pisachas.*° But the Pahari languages, although with this 
Khaia basis, are much more closely related to Rajasthani. This must be mainly due 
to the Gijar influence. We have seen that the Gijars occupied the country, and became 
absorbed in the general population, but at the same time they must have given it 
their language. Then there was a constant reflux of emigration on the part of the Gijar- 
Rajpits from Rajputana and the neighbouring parts of India. These re-immigrants 
became, as befitted their Kshatriya station, the rulers of the country and to-day most of 
the chiefs and princes of the old Sapddalaksha trace their descent from Rajpits of the plains. 
The re-immigration was increased by the oppression of the Mughul rule in India proper, and 
there are historical notices of tribe after tribe, and leader after leader, abandoning their 
established seats in Rajputana, and seeking refuge from Musalman oppression in the hills 
from which they had originally issued to conquer the Gangetic Valley.76 

In Sapadalaksha proper (the hill-tract with Chamba for its western and Kumaon for 
its eastern extremity) the Khasas and the Gijars have kept themselves comparatively 
pure from admixture with the Tibeto-Burmans who overflowed from beyond the Hima- 
laya and also occupied the southern slope of the range. Here the Aryans succeeded in 
arresting their Tibeto-Burman competitors in the race for possession. On the other hand, 
in the east, in Nepal, the Tibeto-Burmans forestalled the Khasa-Gijars, and when the 
latter entered the country they found the others already in possession of the chief valleys. 
The bulk of the population of Nepal is Tibeto-Burman, and the Khas conquerors have ever 
been in a minority. The result has been a considerable racial mixture, which is well des- 
cribed by Hodgson and Professor Sylvain Lévi in the works mentioned in the list of 
authorities. Most of the Khaégas of Nepal are of mixed descent. Here it is unnecessary 
to do more than record the fact, and to refer the ethnologist to the works above mentioned 
for particulars. What concerns us now is the language, and that has followed the fate 
of the Khas-Gijar tribe, While still distinctly allied to Rajasthani, the Aryan language 
of Nepal presents a mixed character. Not only many words, but even special phases 
of the Grammar, such as the use of the Agent case before all tenses of the transitive verb, 
and the employment of a complete honorific conjugation, are plainly borrowed from the 
speech of the surrounding Tibeto-Burmans. These changes in the speech are increasing 
with every decade, and certain Tibeto-Burman peculiarities have come into the language 


within the memory of men alive at the present day. 
ee aie Oo es wake ee en Ba A wp ge I ie Sta So 
7 Attention will frequently be called to these Khasga traces in dealing with each language in the 
following pages. See especially the section devoted to Western Pahari. 
76 For details, see the Introductions to each of the three Pahari Groups. 
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The question of the language spoken by the Gujurs of Swat is different and more 
difficult. Two opposing theories have been given in the preceding pages, and the present 
writer will now attempt to give his own views on the subject. It must, however, be 
observed that these views are founded on imperfect materials, and are only put forward as 
what seems to him to be the best explanation till further materials become available. 

We do not know what language was spoken by the Gurjaras of Sapddalaksha. It 
has been stated that it was not necessarily Indo-Aryan. This is true merely as a con- 
fession of ignorance. We simply do not know. All that we can say is that in some 
respects (such as the use of handd as a postposition of the genitive, the form chhai, for the 
verb substantive, and the use of 1} to form the future tense) its modern descendant, Raja- 
sthani, shows points of agreement with the Pisacha languages of the north-west. 

These Sapédalaksha Gurjaras came into Eastern Rajputana, and their language there 
developed into Modern Rajasthani. But as has been shown in the part of the Survey 
dealing with Rajasthani, this is not a pure language. The Gurjaras settled among a 
people speaking an Indo-Aryan language of the Inner Group akin to Western Hindt. They 
adopted this lauguage, retaining at the same time many forms of their own speech The 
result was Rajasthini, a mixed language in which, as has been shown elsewhere, the influ- 
ence of the Inner Group of Indo-Aryan languages weakens as we go westwards. In the 
north-east of Rajputana, in Alwar and Mewat, the influence of the Inner Group is 
strongest. 

Now the Gujurs of Swat speak this mixed Méwatt Rajasthani, and not the language of 
the Sapédalaksha Gurjaras, whatever that was. Of this there can be no doubt. Swit 
Gujuri therefore must be a form of Méwati Rajasthani, and we cannot describe the latter 
as a form of Swat Gujuri, for we know that it originally came from Sapadalaksha, not 
from Swat, sie 

Mr. Smith has described how the Gijars of Rajputana can have entered the Panjab, 
and, whether the details of his theory are correct or not (and the present writer, for one, 
sees no reason for doubting them), we may take it, that the main point,—their entry from 
Rajputéna—is proved. 

We are thus able to conceive the following course of events, The Mewat Gijars went 
up the Jamna Valley, and settled in the Panjab plains, There they amalgamated with the 
rest of the population and lost their distinctive language. Some of them settled in 
the submontane districts of Gujrat, Gujranwala, Kangra, and the neighbourhood. Here 
they partially retained their old language, and now speak a broken mixture of it, Pafijabi, 
and Hindéstani. The use of Hindéstant forms in this mongrel submontane Gujart, far 
from the River Jamna, on the banks of which Hindéstant has its proper home, is most 
suggestive. 

Finally, other Gijars, more enterprising than their fellows, went on further into the 
mountains, beyond the submontane tract, and are how-a-days represented by the Gujurs 
of Swat, Kashmir, and the neighbourhood, 

These last wander free over the mountains of their new home, and have little inter- 
course with the other inhabitants of the locality, They have hence retained the original 
language which they brought with them from Mewat. But even here we shall see in the 
specimens sporadic waifs picked up on their journey—stray Hindéstant and Pafijabt forms, 
retained Jike solitary flies in amber, within the body of the Gujur speech, 
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THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA, 
BY JARL CHARPENTIER, Px. D., UPSALA. 
(Continued from page 1838.) 

From this point the various chronological documents ought to be considered separately, 
and I shall begin here with the Brahmanical tradition as incorporated in the Vayu Puréva. 

According to this text the above-mentioned, Dar:aka (or Hargaka)%+ after a reign of 25 
years was succeeded by Udaya (or Udayda.va), who reigned 33 years ; after him came Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahanandin, to whom a reign of altogether 85 yearsis assigned. Mahanandin 
was the last king of the Saisunaga dynasty, and after him the nine Nandas, Mahapadma, etc., 
reigned during two generations altogether 100 years ; of the Mauryas, who followed the last 
Nanda, Candragupta reigned 24, Bindusara 25, and A‘oka 36 years. If we now sum up the 
different reigns from Ajata‘atru down to the accession of A-oka, it makes altogether 317 years; 
and if we take for granted, that Buddha died eight years after the accession of Ajata‘atru, 
this would place Asoka just 309 years after the Nirvaya, which is simply impossible, for 
even if we could use the Ceylonese era, according to which Buddha died 544 B. c. this would 
correspond to 234 B. c., and we know, that A-oka had been anointed more than 12 years 
before a date which fell between 260 and 2588.c. And, if we take 477 B.c. as the year of 
the Nirvaua, the accession of A‘oka would fall in 168 B. c., which is still more absurd. 

So there must be an error in the Puréd-as, and I think it is rather easily detected. That 
there were two generations of Nandas, including a father and nine sons, the last of whom was 
called Mahapadma, is related not only in Brahmanical, but also in Jain and (to a certain extent) 
in Buddhist texts. Moreover, Hemacandra and other Jain authors assert expressly, that Udaya 
or Udayi was the last of the Saisundgas. Now, it is obvious that names like Mahanandin and 
Nandivardhana have nothing in common with the Saisunagas, but look suspiciously like 
Nanda, and Mahénandin may even be a sort of shortening for the fuller Mahapadma Nanda- 
réja.c5 From this and from the great exaggeration in years I conclude, that the Purdna has 
twice counted the reigns of the Nanda dynasty, which is quite possible, as there seems to have 
been a great confusion prevailing in matters concerning their history. Moreover, the number of 
years (100) seems very suspicious as allotted to a father and nine sons, for it would give just 
ten years toeach, From these instances I venture to draw the conclusion, that Mahanandin 
and Nandivardhana originally represented the two generations of Nandas, reigning 85 years, °6 
and that the 100 years attributed to the Nandas is an interpolation based on oblivion 
and misunderstanding of the real facts. If then we eliminate the 100 years of the Nandas, 
the time between the death of Buddha and the accession of A‘oka would be 209 years instead 
of 309, which would place his date in 268 B. c. according to the adjusted chronology. But 
now the Buddhists, who may have had after all, the best information concerning A“ oka, tell us, 
that he reigned 4 years before his coronation and 37 years after it, which is fairly near the 36 


64 In the Visnu-Purdna his name is Darbhaka, Cf. Miller, Ancient Skt. Lit, p. 296, 


65 Nandardja is mentioned twice in the inscription of Kharavela and in Kfutiliya p. 429, Nandrus 
ig an evident emendation of (vide Gutsehmid) for Alexandrus in Justin XV, 4. I am absolutely at 
a loss to understand what Xandramas or Agrammes, which was the name of the last king of Magadha 
before Candragupta according to Diodoras XVII, 93 and Curtins IX, 2, might be in Sanskrit. Fazdoruns 
seems to contain a Sanskrit candra °or perhaps canda° but nothing can be made out of this, as there is no 


such name amongst the Nandas. 

6 Two generations reigning for 85 years may seem to bea rather incredible event, but it is by no 
means impossible as Mr. Vincent A. Smith has supplied in his Harly History of India, p. 40, examples from 
English history illustrating the length of reigns, I need only call attention to the fact that the reigns of 
Henry VIII and his children covered a period of no less than 94 years (1509-1603), and that Henry VIII was 


born 112 years before the death of Elizabeth. 
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years mentioned inthe Purdva. If so, we must increase the 36 by five years, which would 
bring his accession to the throne to 273 B. c., which is nearly coincident with the date caleu- 
lated from the inscriptions, 276-274 B. c. 

So far concerning the Brahmanical tradition. The Jain records consist mainly in the 
versus memoriales treated of above, and the traditions incorporated in Hemacandra’s 
Pariit taparvan, but these must be considered later on, and so I pass now to the statements of 
the Buddhists, as we find them related in the Ceylonese chronicles. Here we must begin with 
the Mahévansa, as the statements there are at least clear, whilst the Dipavansa gives 
several utterly confused traditions,’ 

According then to the Mahavamsa II, 25 sq. and 1V, 1 sq., V. 14 sq., Bimbisfra reigned 
52 years, and was succeeded by hisson and murderer Ajata‘atru, who reigned 8 years before 
and 24 years after the death of Buddha, or altogether 32 years. The princes after Ajata‘atru 
may have been rather faint supporters of the Buddhists religion, for the Mahavamnsa IV, 1 sq 
calls the following a ‘ pitughdtakavamsa,’ a ‘ lineage of parricides’, and tells that one after 
another succeeded to the throne by slaying his father and predecessor, They were: Udaya- 
bhaddaka, reigning 16 years, Anuruddhaka and Munda together 8 years®8 and Nigadasaka 24 
years. After these monsters, of whom the last was slain by the infuriated people, a righteous 
minister, Susunaga, reigned 18 years, and was succeeded by his son, Kalisoka, whose reign 
lasted 28 years. In the eleventh year (atite dasame vasse, IV, 8) of his reign the second council 
was convoked at Vesali, 100 years after the Nirvava of Buddha. Kalisoka was succeeded 
by his ten sons, who reigned 22 years, and these by the nine Nandas, reigning another 22 
years..9 After the dethronement of the last Nanda by Cauakya, Candragupta reigned 
24 years. His son Bindusara reigned 28 years, and was succeeded by Asoka, who, after having 
murdered his 99 brothers, was anointed king 218 years after the Nirv4ua. All these dates fit 
fairly well to each other, but the ‘error’ in the Samaniapasddiké mentioned above shows 
undoubtedly that the tradition is not on all points to be trusted, and we may perhaps, 
after all, not attach too much weight tothe report that Asoka was anointed just 218 
years after the death of Buddha, However, there is one date, which may have been at 
least approximately known by the Buddhists, and that is the year of the second Council. 
That it took place 100 years A. B. is asserted by the C. V. XII, 1, 1, and it does 
not matter here if that is not the quite correct date, or even if the Council never 
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67 ITcannot consider here the Divydvaddna, which states that Acoka reigned 100 years after Buddha 
(pp. 368, 379 etc.) and gives on pp. 369, 430 an utterly incredible list of kings, which is in contradiction with 
all other records. According to this list the rulers of Magadha were the following : Bimbisira, Aj dtaratru, 
Udayin (Udayibhadra), Munda, Kaékavarnin, Sahali, Tulakuci, Mahamardala, Prasenajit, Nanda, Vindusira, 
Agoka, Sampadi (son of Kuniila and grandson of Asoka), Vrhaspati, Vrhasena (!), Pusyadharman and 
Pusyaratha. I only point to the fact, that in this list, Candragupta is forgotten, from which its value 
may be judged. 

6 Inthe Samantapdsidika 3213 ff. Buddhaghosa assigns to these rulers 18 years instead of 8: a very 
remarkable tradition as it is in contradiction with the total sum of years between Buddha and Asoka, This 
seems to point to a grave uncertainty in the Ceylonese tradition. 


8 It has not been observed before, as far as I know, that the Jain tradition has preserved a faint re- 
collection of Kalasoka and his successors. In Upinga 8 and 9 (niray(valt) it is spoken of prince Kala and 
his 9 brothers, whom the tradition makes out to be step-brothers of Ajdtasatru, and later on of his 10 sons, 
two of whom bear the names Mahtpadma and Nandana. This shows a certain coincidence with other 
relations of the Nandas, albeit in an utterly confused form. 
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took place,7° for the main question is that the date was an important starting point in the 
Ceylonese chronology, and Tam firmly convinced that the monks in Ceylon also knew from 
old traditions, that this centenary fell just after the tenth year of Kalasoka’s reion, I only 
emphasize once more the deviating statement of Buddhaghosa which must perhaps induce 
us to alterin some way the list of rulers before Kalasoka. But the events previous to his 
time do not, of course, affect the date of the great Aioka,as there was, no doubt, a clear tradi- 
tion that his abhiseka took place 118 years after the second Council and a. s. 218. Counting 
according to the adjusted chronology, this would fix the date of the abhiseka in 260-59 
B.C., Which is impossible to judge from the inscriptions, 

It is true, that Asoka always does count from the year of his abhiseka, as is clearly seen 
from all the dated inscriptions?! ; but we have calculated above, that his coronation must 
have taken place between 272-270 B.c, This would, no doubt, imply that the death of Buddha 
happened between 490-488 B.c.,a date which does not coincide with the calculations of 
General Cunningham and Professor Max Miller. But here the following point of view ought 
to be considered. 

Asoka was, according to the Buddhist reports, an unbeliever during the first part of his 
reign, and he was converted three years after his coronation,72 Now this is of great interest, 
asit will probably be in agreement with the statements of Asoka himself. The well-known in- 
troduction to the Rock-Ed. XIII tells us that ‘a[stava]sa abhisita[sa dewana priasa Priadraiisa 
ratio ka[liga vijita]’™; so the conquest of Kalinga must have taken place between 264-262 B. ¢., 
and immediately afterwards the king began to repent the slaughter and bloodshed that had 
taken place and became to a certain degree aconvert. Now he further tells us, in the Sahasram 
etc., edicts, that he was during more than 2} years a rather luke-warm lay-follower, but had 
since that time during more than a year been an energetic member of the community 
(adhikan[i] adhatiyant vasant ya hakam (wpasake) no tu kho badham pakamte husam ekam sa(m) 
vacharam sdtireke tu kho sa(m)vachar[a]m yam maya samghe upayite bidham ca me pakamie). 
This implies, that more than 103, say about 11, years had elapsed since the coronation, and 
consequently about 15 years since the accession, before he became a really faithful 
convert to Buddhism. And in the Rock-Ed. VIII he tells us that in his eleventh year he 
‘set out for the sambodhi’ (ayaya sambodhim), which fairly corresponds to the statement 
of the Sahasrém edict.’ If now we compare the three years after the coronation 
spoken of by the Dipavamsa and the ‘more than 2} years’ of the Sahasrim edict, 
it cannot be denied that they present a striking resemblance, and I do not hesitate to 
conclude that in reality they point to the same event,75 But this leads us further 





1 This is, of course, not my opinion, as I feel by no means convinced by the various theories adduced 
principally by R. 0. Franke to invalidate the Buddhist tradition on this point. 

1 Dates from the year 8 (conquest of Kalinga) in Rock-Ed. XIII to the year 26 (Pillar-Ed. I, IV and 
V) and 27 (Pillar-Ed. VII). 

7 Dipav. VI, 18; also the corrupt verse VI, 24 speaks of the conversion three years after the abhiseka. 

® Shahbdézgarhi : Hp. Ind. II, 462. 

™ T have here fully made use of the very clear and convincing statements by Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
J.A.1910, p. 507 sq. 

% There are further proofs of coincidence between the Buddhist scriptures and the edicts which seem 
to be quite undeniable. The Divydvaddna, e. g. knows of the existence of religious edicts, and makes their 
number be 84,000, a phantastical exaggeration ; but it speaks in connexion with them (pp. 419, 429 ete.) 
of the institution of the Pajicavérsika,which must be the same thing as the dharmaydird, taking place every 
fifth year according to Rock-Hd. IIIT andIV. Moreover, Divydvad, p. 407 tells us that Kundla was sent 
by his father to Takeasila as governor (Hem. Parisistap, LX, 14 sg. says to Ujjayint), which certainly 
reminds us of the expression in the Ed. I of Dhauli and Jaugada: Ujeni(te) kumdle and tdkhasildte 
(Kumdle). The coincidence between Divydvad, p. 390 and the Rummindei inscription. suggested by Barth, 
Journal des Savants, 1897, p. 73 and Buhler, Zp. Ind. V., p. 5, is denied by Pisehel 9. B. Pr. A. W. 1903, 
p. 731, and is rather uncertain. Butitisa matter of fact that the Divydvaddna tells us of Asoka’s pilgri- 
mage to the holy places. 
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to the conclusion, that the Ceylonese chronicles—or rather their source the old Atthakathéi— 
were under acertain misunderstanding, when they spoke of 218 years between the Nirvana 
and the abhiseka of ASoka. The 218 years did not refer originally to the abhiseka, but to 
the completion of the conquest of K4liiga or to the first conversion, or to both these events. 
And it must be conceded, that for the Buddhists the conversion was of infinitely more 
importance than the abhiscka, and that this may have been originally the point in the 
life of ASoka, from which they started their chronological and historical records concerning 
him. As for the conquest of Kaliiga it was probably of no importance in chronological 
calculations, but merely in connection with the conversion, and there isin my opinion 
no single trace of an era founded upon the incorporation of Kaliiiga in the realm of Asoka, 
either in Kaliiga itself or anywhere else.’’7¢ 

If, then, 218 years of the Ceylonese chronicles did originally refer to the conversion, 
and not to the coronation of Asoka, this event would have taken place in 259 B. c., and the final 
conversion about three years later, or 256 B. c., 7. ¢., if we accept the year 477 B. c. for the death 
of Buddha. But this seems to be some years too late, as the conquest of Kaliiga must have 
been completed at latest in 262 B.c. However, we must notice two facts, which possibly 
might bring the dates into full agreement with each other : (1) as stated above there is a dis- 
agreement between Buddhaghosa and the chronicles which may be of certain importance, and 
(2) the Mahévamsa attributes to Bindusara a reign of 28 years, whilst the Brahmanical sources, 
which may be more correct here, give him only 25, or three years less. These slioht differences 
taken together may involve the conclusion, that the 218 years are in reality a little exag- 
gerated, and so I find in this no objection, but rather a confirmation, of the correctness of 

the adjusted date 4778. c. 

The relations of the M ahaévamsa, albeit in some points a little incredible, seem to be very 
clear, when we turn to the Dipavamsa, which gives us a most confused description of the 
different kings and their reigns. As far as I have been able to find a way through these entangled 
statements, there seem to be two main traditions concerning the kings of Magadha, of which 
the first is desperately confused, and the second is muddled up ina strange way with the 
calculations of the reigns of Ceylonese kings. Tocommence: two cardinal points stand out in 
the Dipavamsa, as well asin the Mahkdvamsa, viz., that the second Council was held 100 years 
alter Buddha, when ten years and 15 days had elapsed of the rei gn of Asoka, son of 
Susunaga,’’ and that the second A‘oka was anointed 218 years after Buddha.?8 What the 
Dipavamsa supplies, in scattered notices from III, 56 ff, onwards as far ag VI, 1 ff., where 
the reign of Asoka begins, is that Bimbisara reigned 52 years, Ajitasatru 8 years before 
and 24 years after the Nirvana=32 years and Udaya (-bhadda) 16 years79: but Anuruddhaka, 


7 T agree with Dr. Fleet J.R.A.S. 1910, pp. 242 f£.824 ff,that the inscription of Kharavela 
us any right to presume the existence of a Maurya era, although I find bis inberprctauin of ine l Sin that 
inscription absolutely inacceptable. Dr, Fleet translates: ‘he produces, causes to come forth (4.¢., revives) 
the sixty-fourth chapter (or other division) of the collection of seven Angas.’ What does this mean ? 
The seven first aigas have never, as far as I know, been taken ag forming a unity in the canon, and could 
not well do it, as Uvdsagadasdo is in composition far more similar to VIII and IX than to VI: and presuming 
that the canon existed in its present shape at that time —which is most ineredible—the 64th Ohapter 
would correspond to Bhagavati, saya 5, which Kharavela would have ‘revived.’ This is absurd. More- 
over, angas 9-11 do not contain 75 adhyayana’s, for 33+10+20 make 63. ButIshalldeal with this ‘subject 


in another connexion, That Candragupta did not found any Maurya era seems clear, as Axok 
makes use of it; and moreover the statement of Megasthenes in Pliny VI, 17 (21), that at riety ti 


Hindus reckoned 153 kings from ‘ father Bacchus’ down to Alexander during a time of 6451 
oe ey : record of the reckoning of the Kaliyuga, or the use of some Liukilee era., Of. hie is 
nd. ch. 8. 
7 Dipav. IV, 44; V, 25, 8 Dépay. 
7% Dipav. IV, 38; V, 97. ipav. VI, 1 fi. 
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and Munda, who reigned together 8 years according to the Mahdvamsa, are totally omitted 
by the Dipavamsa, and from V, 78 it seems absolutely necessary to conclude, that Dipavamsa 
makes Nagadasa the immediate successor of Udaya; as for Nagadisa, he reigned at 
least 21 years,8° asisseenfrom XI,10. Susunaga reigned ten years,8! and was succeeded by 
Kalisoka ; but I am not aware of any statement in the Dipavamsa concerning the length 
of his reign. Kalisoka must have been confounded with his father Susunaga in V, 99, when 
it is said that : 

Susunagass’ accayena honti te dasa bhataro | 

Sabbe bévisats vassam rajjam karesu vamsato || 
for clearly by this are indicated the ten sons of Kiilisoka, reigning 22 years according to the 
Mahavamsa. ‘The Nandas are totally lacking, Candragupta reigned 24 years, and Bindusira 
is only mentioned, in V, 101; VI, 15, as the father of Asoka without any further notice of 
the length of his reign’?. 

As for Asoka himself, he reigned 37 years (V, 101), was anointed 218 years after Buddha, 
and converted three years after his coronation, etc.: all well-known statements. But, beside 
the clearly corrupt verse VI, 24: 

paripurnavisavassamht Piyadassibhisiicayum | 

pasardam pariganhanto tint vassam atikkami || 
where the 20 years refer to an unknown event, there is another manifestly confused statement 
regarding the time of Asoka. For in V, 102, itis said, that Tissa died in Asoka’s 26th year, 
but in VIT, 32, in his 8th year. Iam notable to make out how these contradicting statements 
may have originated. 

In XI, 1 ff., we find the kings of Ceylon, who were in old times as remarkable for their long 
reions as afterwards for the speed with which they succeeded each other. V. XI, 8 ff. states that 
Vijaya began his reign in the 8th year of Ajata‘atru,$? and died after having been king 38 
yearsin Udaya’s 14th year. After an interregnum ofabout one year Panduvisa was anointed 
in Udaya’s 16th year, and died after a reign of 30 in the 21st year of Nigad’sa. After him 
Abhaya became king, and reigned for 20 years; and after him there was an interregnum of 
17 years, during which Pakundaka or Pandukabhaya ‘lived as a robber ’ (coro asi, XI, 2) ; 
having put seven of his maternal uncles to death (XI, 3), and having been anointed at Anu- 
radhapura he reigned 70 years, and died in the fourteenth year of Candragupta, leaving the 
crown to his son Mutasiva, who reigned 60 years, and died 17 years after the coronation of 
Asoka8!, These accounts would place Candragupta in about 315/314. c., and the corona- 
tion of Asoka in 257 B. c., but both dates are too late. Now, it is nearly impossible, that 
Pakundaka who was 37, when he was crowned, should have reigned 70 years, and have 
had a son reigning after him for 60 years.85 But where the error lies is not easily ascertained. 
However, the miscalculation is rather small, and after all the Ceylonese Chronicles do not 
form an obstacle to retaining the adjusted date, 477 B. ©. 

If we now sum up the results of this short investigation, we have found that Asoka’s coro- 
nation must have taken place between the years 272-270 B.c., and his real accession to the 
"80 Tf Nagadasa was really the successor of Udaya, he must have reigned 40 years ; for Kalasoka had 


reigned 10 years and 15 days at the centenary of the Nirvana. 

81 Dipav. V, 97. 

8 But this may be calculated from XI, 12-13 (v. below), and seems to have been about 29 years. 

8 He came to Ceylonin the last year of Buddha, Dipav., IX, 40, on the very night of Buddhas’ death, 
according to Mahdv. VIT, 1 i. 

& From this statement the date of Bindusfra can be calculated ; he seems to have reigned 29 years. 

8 It is, however, remarkable that more than one classical author speaks about the high age reached by 


the inhabitants of Taprobane: Cf., e.g., Pliny, VI, 22 (24) 
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throne about four years earlier, or 276-2743.c. If, to obtain a more fixed date, we take the 
last of these years, and suppose that Asoka became king in 274 B.c., and reigned after that time 
41 (4-37) years, he must have died 233 B.c. I further think, that the Brahmanical statement 
concerning Bindusara is more correct than the Buddhist, and that the absolutely longest 
duration of his reign that we can assume is 25 years ; this would fix his time between 299- 
274. B.c., and I should rather prefer to think that he began to reign some years later. Candra- 
gupta would have reigned between 323-299 B.c., and this seems to me to be very probable ; 
for from Justin XV, 4, I fail to draw any other conclusion than that Candragupta became 
‘king of Magadha a certain time ere he conquered the western provinces’, even if he really 
did see Alexander before that time.s? If Megasthenes, as seems sure, came in 303-302 B.c. to 
the court at Pitaliputra8$ and lived there some years, the earliest date for Candragupta’s 
death may be 299 3.c., for Megasthenes certainly speaks of him as being alive. 

The space of 164 years between 477 and 323 B.c. would then be filled upby Ajatasatru 
and his lineage and the Nanda Kings. Ajatasatru is said to have reigned 24 years after 
Buddha, and so we may probably fix his death at about 453 B.c. ;89 Udaya or Udayi, 
however, who was, in my opinion, certainly the last of the Saisunagas, is said by the Purina 
to have reigned 33, by the Ceylonese chronicles only 16 years. But here also we must consider, 
the testimony of the Jains, with which I shal! deal below, and it seems rather to confirm the 
Puranic view. Itiscertain from the Digha Nikaya, that Udayi was thought to have been 
born and to have already attained some age when Ajatd-atru visited Buddha; but 
notwithstanding this he may have reigned about 30 years. This would bring us down to 
roughly 425 or 420 B.c., or 100 years before Candragupta. And this time may have been 
filled up principally by the Nandas, who reigned according to Hemacandra 95 years 
(see below), and according to what I have tried above to make out from the Puréna about 
85 years. As concerns Susunaga the name is very suspicious, for Sisundga was founder 
of the dynasty to which Bimbisara, etc., belonged ; if Kalasoka really existed, he may have 
beena Nanda. As the dynasty of the Nai‘unfgas may thus have ceased about 420 .c., and 
this is not very much at variance with the statement of Hemacandra regarding the time of 
Nanda’s accession, I think that date may as an approximation be approved. And I find no 


objection whatever to accepting the year 477 8.c. as the most probable date for the 
Nirvana of Buddha.9° 


86 The opinion of Mr. Vineent A. Smith, Zarly History, p. 115 sq. is the opposite one, but T cannot 
approve it. 


87 Plutarch, Ale. ch. 72. 8 Smith, J. c. p. 118 sq. 


89 These 24 years show a remarkable coincidence with the statement of the Purg 
reigned for 25 years. Does this really imply the use of a reckoning from the Nirvana of Buddha existing 
in the time in which the Puranic list of kings originated ? There is, of course, another coincidence in the 
36 years of Asoka in the Purdna and the 37 years after his coronation by the Buddhists. 


%) As for the reasons adduced by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Zarly Histo . 42 £., for datin irva 
at 487/386 B. c.; they do not seem to be convincing at all. ‘Conssening Wat aeaage and Vindhyavdes hey 
were contemporaries of Vasubandhu, and are said in Chinese sources to have lived ‘900 years after the 
Nirvana; but MN. Péri, BH F HO. XI, 339 ff, has showed with sufficient evidence, that the Chinese 
authors placed the Nirvana at the beginning of the sixth century B. c., and that Vasubandhu really lived 
before 350.4, p. As for the ‘dotted record ’ at Canton, finished in 489 a. D., and indicating the year 
ae B. 2 as a mae oe nad rather ee ; but when we consider, that the Buddhists of 
erent schools have all gone astray about the date, and that no 
counted with the year 486 B. G., it ane Vv : ee aol oomahd 


: ery strange if just this single record sh . = 
date. Paramartha, for instance, who lived 499-569, tells us that ace of his cea ray? kept the right 


A wf nie works was I 
years A.B. (Péri lc, p. 361). As for the tradition that Agoka lived 250 years after the N: van pti 
a contemporary of She-hwang-ti (246-210 B. ©.), this would bring the date back to 496 8B. 0, (2464250) 
As ae the ae of ha Nabhan “yer, oe Ant, SXXVII, 341 ff., they are based on the wrong inter- 
prera im the asrém. Ed., and on too uncritical : , 
Geylonese Chronicles, tuica’ acceptance of the dates given in the 


nas that Ajataratru 
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If then 477 B.c., is the most credible date for the death of Buddha that seems to be 
available, he must have been born about 557 B.c., as he was 80 years old when he died. And 
as the Pali texts—our only source on this subject—inform us that he was 29 years old at the 
time of his renunciation, and 36 when he attained Buddhahood, this last event must have 
happened about 520 B.c. From these calculations, which cannot be very wrong, it is quite- 
clear that if Mahavira had died 527 8.c., as one tradition asserts, he and his great rival would 
absolutely never have come into contact with each other, and all the statements of the Pali 
texts concerning Nataputta and his followers would be only fancy and invention from the 
beginning to the end, which seems a quite unjustifiable supposition. 

Thus we have seen that if Buddha died 477 B.c., as he may really have done, there is 
no possibility of 527 3B.c., being the right date for Mahavira; and we have seen above that 
this date, based on the calculation that Mahavira died 470 years before the commencement 
of the Vikrama era, rests on no solid ground. So there is no doubt that we must reject this 
date and try to obtain another, which fits better with the chronological calculations. As such 
a date has already long ago been suggested by Professor Jacobi,91 I have here merely to lay 
stress upon his arguments and try to confirm them by some new reasons. 

Tif. 
The Jain tradition according to Hemacandra and the real date of Mahavira. 

Hemacandra (A.D. 1088-1170), the greatest of all Jain writers, in his Sthavirévalicarita, 
usually called Paris: tapurvan, has given a sort of history of the time between Bimbisara and 
Samprati, the grandson and successor of Afoka. This often very fanciful and legendary histori- 
cal record is given as a sort of appendix to what is the real object of the poem, the history of 
the old Jain patriarchs or pontiffs. But I am rather convinced that, confused and 
legendary as the record may be, it contains here and there some hints of real historical value, 
which may be used for the calculation of Mahavira’s date. 

Sreuika (=Bimbisara) and his son Kinika (=Ajatasatru) are well-known to the Jains, 
but the dates of their reigns are, as far as I know, never given. In VI, 21 ff., Hemacandra 
tells us how Kiinika died in Campa, and was succeeded by his son Udayin, who founded the 
new capital, Pataliputra. This king was a stout Jaina, and became very powerful, but he 
met with a sad fate, for the son of a king, whom he had deposed, managed to get into his palace 
disguised as a Jain monk, and murdered him. Udayin had no heirs and consequently the 
five royal appurtenances were sent out to find a successor to him. The choice was rather 
strange, for it fell upon a certain Nanda, the son of a courtesan by a barber (VI, 231 ff.), and 
he was consequently anointed king. This took place 60 years after the death of Mahavira, 


according to VI, 243 : 
anantaram Vardhamanasvaminrva: avasarat | 


gatéyam sastivatsaryam esa Nando’ bhavan nrpah || 

This first Nanda seems not to be very unfavourably judged by Hemacandra, and this 
may lead us to believe that he was thought to have been to some degree a protector of the 
Jain faith. Such a suggestion seems really to be confirmed by a document of great value, the 
inscription of Kharavela at Udayagiri. For there he speaks twice of a Na(m)daraja, who must, 
of course, have been a member of the Nanda dynasty ; and although the first passage is by 
no means clear, and the second one badly mutilated, the latter seems to tellus that Kharavela 
‘made the king of Magadha bow down at the feet of the highest (or first Jina), brought away (?) 
by Nandaraja’ (pade va(m)dapayati Nandarajaniiasa agajinasa) ; the agrajina may be 
Mahavira or Rsabha, it does not matter which, but so much seems clear, that a Nanda king 
had taken away an idol of a Jina®?2 during a raid into Kaliiga. And why should he have 
chosen so strange an object, if he had not been a believer in the Jina? Moreover, 


$1 Kalpas. p. 8 fi. ; 
82 A curiously similar instance is told about Pradyota and Udayana in Jacobi’s Ausgewdhlie Hrzéh~ 


lungen, p. 31 sq, 
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Udayin, the predecessor of Nanda, was a faithful Jaina, and Ajataéatru may have been 
something of the same.93 No wonder then that the Buddhists style them ‘a lineage of 
parricides ’, which elsewhere is only known to suit Ajatasatru. 

Thus sixty years elapsed between the Nirvaua of Mahavira and the accession of Nanda. 
‘This period was evidently, according to the Jains, filled up by part of the reign of Kinika 
{Ajatasatru) and the whole reign of Udayin, and I have tried above to prove, that Udayin was 
most probably the last of his dynasty. Now if Buddha died, as I think proved, in 477 B.c, 
Ajatasatru must have become king 485 B.c., ¢.e., eight years before the Nirvana. The first 
enterprise of the new ruler was a war with the old king of Kosala, the brother of his father’s 
second wife. Now the Bhagavati, Saya XV,°+ states that the heresiarch Gosila, the bitter 
rival of Mah4vira, died at Sravasti, just after that war,°> and that Mahavira survived him for 
16 years. That this statement coincides with the other dates given concerning Gosila is 
seen from the fact that he claimed to have attained Jinahood two years before Mahavira, 
when the latter was 40 years old, and that after that time they did not see each other for 
16 years. Their next and last meeting didnot occur before the year of Gosdla’sdeath. So 
Mahavira must have been 56 years old, when Gosala died, and as he attained the age of 72, 
he consequently did survive him for 16 years.9* These 16 years bring us down to a time 
shortly after 470 B.c., say about 468-67, and this coincides quite with the date proposed by 
Professor Jacobi for the death of Mahavira on the authority of Hemacandra. There is no 
exact statement, as far as I know, that Mahavira died during the reign of Kiinika-Ajatasatru, 
but there is also nothing said concerning an interview between him and Udayi ; and I think 
we must rather conclude that the reign of Ajatasatru is correctly stated in the Buddhist 
chronicles to have lasted for about 30 years, but that the reign of Udayi must have 
lasted for more than 16, or even more than 33 years, if really there was no one between 
Ajatasatru and him.97 

The Nandas, served by very clever ministers, descendants of Kalpaka, the minister of 
the first Nanda, were nine in number. The minister of the last of them was the famous Sakatala, 
here said to have been the father of Sthilabhadra, the seventh (or ninth) pontiff of the Jain 
church, who died 215 (or 219) after Mahavira. The stories of Nanda, Sakatala and Vararuci, 
and of the youth of Candragupta and his connection with Canakya seem all to be merely fairy 
tales: albeit it is remarkable, that they are found already in the commentaries on the 
Avaiyaka Niryuktit, and agree partly with the tales in Kathasaritségara, etc., and to a still 
greater extent with the stories told in the Mahdvamsa tiké 119, 8 ff.; 121, 22 #f.98 But this can- 
not be of any value to us here, and only proves furthermore, that ‘some centuries after the 
beginning of our era popular stories about the epoch of the Nandas and the Mauryas were 


current in India * (Jacobi, Parsti:tap. p. 50 n. 2). After all the only useful passage is here 
the verse VIII, 339: 


evam ca srimahdviramukte varsasate gate | 
pancaparca'tadadhike Candragupto’ bhavan nrpah || 


Which Jacobi®® has already emphasised as giving another and better tradition concern- 
ing the death of Mahavira. The similarity in construction between the expression : 


. ® Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 5. 


®t Concerning the following Cf. Dr. Hoernle’s Uvde App. I and Hasting’s Encyl. p- 260 sq. 
. anh a occurred es as — sate ere from the statement of the Bhug. p. 1254 sq. that an 
allusion to the war is included in the doctrine of the ‘ eight finalities’ 
: cf Hoernle Uvds. Il, ». 110. j g es’ of Gosifla. Cf. Hoernle J. c. p, 263. 
Ajatagatru survived Buddha for 24, he must have survived Mahfvi 1 i 
the year 467 B.c. for the latter, and then Udiyi would have reigned for 46 seh a Mil aaa ie 
of Hemacandra concerning 60 years between the death of Mahavira, and Nanda’s accession. This seers 
to be a very long time, for he is spoken of as a boy already at his father’s interview with Buddha, some 30 
yeurs before his own accession to the throne (D. N. I, 50). 
“ Cf. Turnour Mahdvamsa I, p. KXXIX ff. and Geiger, Dipav. and Mahdv. 
petween this text andthe Parisistaparvan extends to the most trifle details 
to be late (Geiger 2. c. p. 37), but it contains old material. 
% Kalpas, p. § ff. 


p. 42 ff. The agreement 
The Mahdvamsatikd seems 
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Candragupto’ bhavan ni pah. 





and the end of verse VI, 248 : 
esa Nando ’ bhavan nrpah 


is scarcely fortuitous, and seems to infer the conclusion, that Hemacandra borrowed such verses 
verbatim from an older source, or perhaps translated them from old chronological géthés in 
Praékrit. As Hemacandra only tells us that Candragupta was succeeded by his son Bindusara 
(VIII, 445), and the latter again by his son A‘oka‘ri (IX, 14 ff.), whoin his turn left the 
throne to his grandson Sampratil0?, the son of Kunala (IX,35 ff.), and a faithful Jaina, 
without giving their dates or any further references to chronology, we may assume with 
Jacobi that he took as correct the tradition of 255 years elapsing between the accession of 
Candragupta and the Vikrama era, This would then make up the time between the death of 
Mahavira and the accession of Vikrama till 255+-155—410 years, and involve the conclusion 
that Mahévira died 467 B.c., which in my opinion is the date best fitted for all circumstances 
connected with it, and may be deemed the right one. 

This gives, in conformity with the tradition reported by Merututiga, 312 B.c. as the year of 
Candragupta’s accession: a rather puzzling date. For I do not believe in the suggestion 
that the Maurya era was made to begin in 3128.c., to make it to coincide with the Seleucidan 
era; forif Candragupta, as we know, expelled Seleucus from India, and even took from him 
a part of his Bactrian Dominions, there is no reason whatsoever why he should have adjusted 
his era after that of a conquered enemy. Moreover, Candragupta probably never founded 
a new era (cf. above p. 170). But as Candragupta now is said to have been anointed king 
in 155 after Vira, this may.stand in connexion with some event of great importance to the 
Jains, and I think it does so too. 

The time of Candragupta was undoubtedly a period of affliction and distress for the Jain 
church. Not only isit very probable that the royal protection of the sect ceased, for, although 
the Jains themselves claim Candragupta to have been a believer and even a monk during 
his last years, there is little doubt that the policy of Canakya was by no means favourable to 
the heretical sects,1 and in fact the connexion of the Jains with Hastern India, which ceases 
completely after Asoka (with the single exception for the reign of Kharavela, whose time is 
uncertain), seems even earlier to become rather faint. But also under the reign of Candra~ 
gupta happened the dreadful famine of 12 years, which is represented as having caused the 
schismatic movement, that marks, no doubt, the commencement of the Svetambara and 
Digambara sects. At the time when Candragupta became king, the Jain church was for 
one of the few times inits long history governed by two pontiffs, Sambhitavijaya and 
Bhadrabahu ; but the former died exactly in the year after Candragupta’s accession, or 156 
after Vira, which may, after all, perhaps be the very same year as Hemacandra, 
Parisistap. viii, 339, says that the one hundred and fifty-fifth year had passed (gaia) ; 
and so IT have no doubt that it is this very event, which has made Hemacandra place the 
commencement of Candragupta’s reign in the very year corresponding to 312 (or31l)B.c., 
instead of ten or eleven years earlier. For Sambhitavijaya’s death marks the end of 
a period in the history of Jainism. Itis true that Bhadrabahu, who died fifteen years 
later, and Sthélabhadra, who became his successor, knew both the 14 purvas, the latter, 


100 The mention of Sampadi as successor of Agoka in Divydvad. p. 430 receives a certain importance from 
this. As was known from the Nagarjuni inscriptions, that Asoka was succeeded in Magadha by Dasaratha, 
of whom the Jains know nothing, the suggestion of Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Harly History p. 181, that the 
empire was divided at the death of Agoka into an Eastern and a Western part, seems to me therefore 
probable. The constant connexion of Kund4la, the father of Samprati, with Ujjayini and Taksagila points 
to the same fact ; and this perhaps accounts for the 108 years, which the Jains attribute to the Mauryas, 
for the dynasty may have ceased to rule earlier in the Western parts than in Magadha, where it was over- 
thrown by Pusyamitra about 185 ps, o. However, it is remarkable that Pisamitia ‘(Pusyamitra) is 
mentioned inthe chronological verse by Merutunga as having reigned 30 years, and ata period which 
must coincide with 204—174 8.0. I cannot account for this statement, which seems to be contradictory to 
the chronology afforded by the Mahdbhdsya and the date of Menander. 

1 Of. E. Thomas, Records of the Gupta dynasty p. 17 sg.; Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 8 n. 1; Vincent A. Smith, 
Early History pp. 38 n. 1; 40. n. 1; 187 n. 2 and Fleet, J.2.4.S. 1910, p. 825 n, 2. 
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however, with the restriction not to teaching the last four of them to others. So 
the Digambaras consider Bhadrabahu as the last érutakevalin, while the Svetambaras 
consider Sthtlabhadra as such?. It seems from this that Bhadrabahu was a more impor- 
tant person than Sambhitavijaya, and no doubt he was; but after all Bhadrabahu 
was, albeit the pontiff of the whole church, something of a sectarian, for he left behind a party 
of his followers in Magadha, when he himself went to the south. And that party, which 
withdrew with him, did not afterwards approve of either the conduct of the monks who re- 
mained at home, or their canon. And as Bhadrabahu afterwards went away to Nepal, and 
was not very willing to help the council in gathering the sacred texts*, he seems not to have 
been in full agreement with their task, or to have fully approved of it. And so, after all, Sambha- 
tavijaya is in fact the last pontiff of the original old, undivided church, unaltered since the 
days of Mahavira himself, whilst his far more famous colleague Bhadrabahu came, through 
the influence of the disturbed period, into a somewhat different position. So I think we might 
safely conclude that Candragupta was placed in the years of Sambhitavijaya’s death, just 
in the same way as we have heard Pilaka become king on the night of Mahavira’s Nirvana. 

Other circumstances in favour of 467 B.c. as the year of Mahavira’s death have been 
discussed by Professor Jacobi in his introduction to the Kalpasiira, and I shall here only 
dwell shortly on two points, which seem to be of importance for this question. 

All Jain tradition from Hemacandra® downwards gives 170 after Vira as the year of 
Bhadrabahu’s death. This would be 357 B.c., if we accepted the traditional date, but 297 B.c., 
if we accept the date of Professor Jacobi; and the latter is the only possible one, for all Jain 
tradition also brings Bhadrabahu into the closest connexion with Candragupta,and this 
excludes totally the year 357 B. c. 

8148 of the Jinacaritra of the Kalpasiitra tells us that the work was finished 980 years 
after Mahavira, but makes the significant addition that in another recension (vaéyanantare) 
the number is 993. The commentaries, all going back to the old cérvi,° refer this date to 
different events :—* 

(1) The Council of Valabhi under Devarddhiganin, where the Siddhénla was written 
in books; 

(2) The Council of Mathura under Skandila, who probably revised the Siddhanta ; 

(3) The public recitation of the Kalpasitra before king Dhruvasena of Anandapura, to 
console him for the death of his son, and 

(4) The removal of the Pajjisan by Kalakacaryas. 

As for the council of Skandila at Mathura, it has here been confused with the far more 
important and famous one at Valabhi, where the Siddhania was undoubtedly scttled in its 
present shape ; but if it ever took place, it was certainly of a far earlier date, and cannot be 
considered here.? But the statements concerning the Council at Valabhi and the public 
recitation of the Kalpasitra before king Dhruvasena of Anandapura are of great interest. 
Unfortunately, we have no statement concerning Anandapura, except that the commentaries 


identify it with Mahdsthana, but this does not help us much. However, we must takein 
consideration the following facts :— 


_ . 2 The Arthasdstra, which I prefer to hold for the real work of Cavakya till it can be fully proved that 
it is not, contains absolutely nothing of sectarian, or Jain influence, except perhaps tho passage p. 55 etc., 
where Aparajita, Jayanta and Vaijayanta are spoken of amongst other gods. However, this is in my 
opinion of no great importance. The tirthakara mentioned on p, 199 etc., may denote a Jain saint, but we 
must remember that tirthika, anyatirthika is a title given to ascetics of various schools in the Pali canon. 
__ ° But there seem to be proofs for the fact, that even the Svetémbaras sometimes considered Bhadra- 
bahu as the last one, Cf. Jacobi Kalpas. p. 11: ZDMG. 38, 14 sq, 
4 For all details on this subject see the paper of Professor Jacobi on ‘the origin of the Svetambara 
and Dor eke sects ’in ZDMG. 38, 1 ff. 
Sy ae © Parisistap. ix, 112. 1 : Kaloas. v. 28. 
8 Jacobi, SBE. XXII, 270 n. ee Jocobi Kalpas. p. 25 


9 This Kalakdcdrya is the third in the list of the Jains and, of course, not is the same as the enemy of 
Gardabhilla, who flourished 470 after Vira; Cf. Jacobi, ZDMG, 34, 247 ff. : 
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(1) Dhruvasena is by no means a very common name. It belongs to a certain 
dynasty at Valabhi, and we know, that Dhruvasena I came to the throne in 4.p. 526 ; 

(2) This Dhruvasena had apparently no son, for he was succeeded in a. D. 540, by hi 
brother Guhasena?® ; and 

(3) If we take 467 B.c.,as the year of Mahavira’s decease, and count with one 
redaction of the Kalpasutra—that this version was a really old and valuable one is shown 
by the fact that it is mentioned in the ultimate redaction of the canon—993 years from that 
event, we will find a most remarkable coincidence, for 993—467 is=526, or just the year of 
Dhruvasena’s accession to the throne of Valabhi. 

From these facts I do not hesitate to draw the conclusion, that the great council at 
Valabhi was held just in the year of Dhruvasena’s accession, and that consequently the present 
text of the life of Mahavira in the Kalpasitra, which had been finally settled there, was 
publicly recited before Dhruvasena. Andthisforms in my opinion a very valuable confirma- 
tion of the suggestion that the real year of Mahaviras death was 467 B.C. 

There is only one more question to be dealt with here. It will be immediately pointed 
out by scholars, who do not find this suggestion acceptable, that it 1s expressly contradicted 
by the statement in the Pali canon concerning Nataputta’s death at Pava while Buddha was 
staying at Samagama in the Sakya-land, consequently before the decease of Buddha himself 
I fully admit this, but I believe that a somewhat careful consideration of the question will 
show that this statement is of no great value. 

Evidence—and rather, strong evidence—has been brought forward by Professor Jacobi 
and in this treatise for rejecting the year 527 B. c., and accepting instead, on the authority 
of Hemacandra, the year 4678. c. AndI must add that I consider this evidence too strong 
to be thrown over on account of this passage in the Pali canon. 

The passage is found in Digha Nik III, 117 sq.; 209 sq. and Majjh. Nik., I1., 243 sq.12 and 
tells us that while Buddha stayed at SAmagama, the report was brought to him that his rival 
had died at Pava, and that the nirgranthas were divided by serious schisms and almost on the 
point of breaking up the whole community. The statement concerning Pava is partly correct, 
for Mahavira died, acording to the Jain tradition also, at Pava, and partly wrong, for as I have 
shown abovel2 the Buddhists do not mean the Pava near Rajag: ha, which is still a place of 
pilgrimage to the Jains, but the little town near Kusinara, where Buddha took his last meal 
in the house of Cunda. Even this circumstance arouses suspicion. Moreover, I have pointed 
out above that the meeting with Upali, which is said later to have been the real cause of 
Mahavira’s death, implies nothing of that sort in the oldest texts. And finally the story con- 
cerning the schism makes the report still more suspicious, for the Jain texts know absolutely 
nothing about this, but seem to represent the state of the community at this event as an 
entirely peaceful one; and they generally conceal nothing concerning the schisms. But. 
instead of this, they tell us of two minor schisms occurring as early as during the lifetime of 
the Prophet,?% not to mention the everlasting trouble with Gosala and his followers, finished 
only by the death of this heresiarch. Accordingly I think, that some faint reports of these 
schisms reached the authors of the Nikayas, and were confused by them by the similarly 
somewhat dim knowledge of the death of Nataputta at Pava—tor which they mistook the 
place of the same name more familiar to them—with the story toldin thecanon. After all, 
Icannot find in this legend an obstacle to the result of the investigation as expounded 
above, and I wish to note two other circumstances, which fit in very well with the opinion 
as to Mahavira being somewhat later than Buddha. 





10 If Skandila, the president of the Council, is the same person as the one mentioned in a Piitdvals 
published by Klatt, Tesigruss an Bohilingk p. 54 f£., he is said to have died 414 after Vira,2.e., 113 B.C. 
ll That the succession of brothers was no rule in this dynasty is seen from the fact that Guhasena 
again was succeeded by his son Guhasena IT in a.p. 559. 

Quoted and translated by Chalmers, JRAS. 1895, p. 665 sq. 

13 See p 
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The Jain creed is called in D. N.II., 57 sq.; Wf. N.1., 377; S. N. I, 66, ete., catwryama 
‘consisting in four restrictions.’1+ But this is not the saged of Mahavira, who enforced five 
great vows upon his followers, but of his predecessor Par va the last tirthakara but one. And 
there seems in fact to be amongst the Jains themselves some confusion concerning the 

number of the ‘ great vows.’15 This is evidently no mistake on the part of the Samaiiia 
phalasutia and other Buddhist texts, but rather depicts the state of things such as it was, 
when Buddha and Mahavira came into closer contact with each other; and from this we may 
perhaps concludé that Mahavira did not finally fix his doctrine of the five vows before a 
somewhat later date, when Buddha was already out of any connection with him. 

Moreover, Bimbisira is the main ruler in the Buddhist canonical texts, and Ajata‘atru 
does not appear so very much there, which strengthens the statement that Buddha’s life was 
already in the beginniug of his reign co ming to its end. But in the canon of the Jains’ Kiuika 
plays a far more important réle in the life a Mahavira, and is certainly taken as much notice 
of as his father, if not more; and while the Buddhists represent their master as Visiting and 
being visited by these kings in Rajagrha, the old capital of Magadha, amongst the Jains 
Campa, the new capital of Kawika, is almost as often mentioned as the scene of the inter- 
views between the king andthe prophet. This, too, undoubtedly points to a later period of 
Ajata atru’s reign. 

I have now reached the end of this investigation. It may be said with justice that most 
of what it contains has been said in one form or another before ; but this is an inevitable evil, 
common to all such researches of a more gencral kind. Moreover, I do not regret it, because 1 
have found it most convenient to lay once more before the reader the whole mass of facts, which 
enables them far better to form a proper opinion, whether it agrees with that suggested above 
or not, And I think, that the question concerning the date of Mahavira is a very important 
one, and deserves to be discussed with the aid of as much material as may be available. If I 
cannot expect that all scholars will agree with my conclusion—which is in fact only that long 
ago suggested by Professor Jacobi, which I have tried to confirm by some new arguments— 
T may at least hope that the preceding discussion may be of some use in drawing the attention 
of scholars to a problem, which seems for a long time to have been somewhat neglected. New 
material, not available to me, will perhaps be supplied, and may furnish another solution of 
the question ; for the present I see no possibility of arriving at any solution, harmonising 
better with the various facts connected with and depending upon the date under consideration, 

Note. —It has perhaps occurred to the reader of this paper that 1 have nowhere quoted | 
the introduction by Professor Geiger to his translation of the Mahavarsa (London 1912). 
In fact, I did not read this treatise before I had finished my paper, and consequently soine of. 
the conclusions drawn by me are simply repetitions of what has already been proved by. 
Professor Geiger. But, notwithstanding the unsurpassed knowledge of this eminent scholar 
on matters connected with the Ceylonese tradition, I cannot agree with the main result of his 
chronological investigations. As for my reasons for believing the date of Buddha’s death to - 
be 477 B. c. they have been set forth above ; and I am not convineed of their incorrectness by - 
the possible existence of a Ceylonese era counting from 483 B. c., traces of which cannot be 
discovered before the eleventh century A. D., or about 1500 years after Buddha’s death. 
Arid when Professor Geiger fixes the date of A éka’s Coronation to 264 B. c., he has neglected 
the epigraphical evidence, according to which the 13th'year after that event fell between 
260 and 258 B. c. And in comparison with the Gontentporaneous inscriptions the evidence 
of the Ceylonese chronicles is, of course, valueless. 

In concluding this paper I wish to express my most sincere thanks to Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
who has had the great amiability to go through my manuscript in order to correct the - 
niimerous passages inconsistent with the usage of the English language. 


1t Cf. Leumann, Ind. Stud. XVII, 98 #f. 


18 Cf. Cdujjdmo dhammo in Uit I, 12. 
6 Cf. Dr. Hoernle in Hastings’ Encyclopedia T, 264. os ar, KAI, J 
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MISCELLANEA, 


COBRA MANILLA. 
’ Ix Hobson-Jobson the name of this snake is 
derived from Mahrith! ma.ér, which is said to be 
connected with Sanskrit mani, ‘a jewel’. But 
‘Manilla’ seems rather to go back to manuuli, 
which, according to the Dictonnavre Tamoul- 
Fran-ais, is a corruption of mannwnt, ¢ earth-eater, ° 
from man, ‘earth,’ and un, ‘toeat.’ In the 
Madras Presidency this snake is popularly believed 


to eat earth and to have two heads, one in front 
and one behind, which it uses alternately for six 
months! The Anglo-Indian form ‘ Cobra Manilla’ 
was taken over from Portuguese, where cobra means 
‘a snake’ and manilha ‘a bangle.’ As shown 
above, the second part of the name is due toa 
popular etymology of the Tamil mannuld. 
BE. Hurrzscx. 


[ This makes the cobra manilla to be the well 
known Indian water snake—the domunah.—Ep,] 
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The Bower Manuscript. Facsimile leaves, Nagari 
transcript, Romanised transliteration and English 
translation, with notes, edited by A. F. RUDOLF 
Horrnwe, C.1.B., M.A., Px.D., Calcutta. Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing, India, 1893-1912, 
Archeological Survey of India. New Imperial 
Series. Vol. XXII, Fol. xeviti. 401 pp. 

Tas monumental edition of the Bower manu- 
script is the result of long and laborious work 
hearee over more than twenty years. It 
commenced in the summer of 1891, and the 

introductory remarks were written in April 1912. 

The learned editor has had to contend with very 

great difficulties, but then his patient and careful 

work has resulted in adding considerably to our 
knowledge of ancient Indian medicine and Indian 
civilisation generally. 

. Though the discoveries of the first decennium of 

our century have brought to light fragments which 

are considerably older than the Bower manuscript, 
this latter one occupies a unique position, in so far 
as its discovery and publication in Calcutta, to use 
the words of the editor, ‘ started the whole modern 
movement of the archeological exploration of 

Eastern Turkestan.’ It is not necessary ir this 

short notice to follow the different stages in this 

development. Suffice it to remind of the fact that 
these explorations have in a remarkable degree 
widened the scope of Indian philology and research. 

We ‘are now able to see, much more clearly than 

was formerly the case, what a ptedominent réle 

Indian civilisation played in Asia at a very early 


period, and to trace the various elements that : 


dountributed to the history of Central and Eastern 
Asia during long centuries. And from the finds in 
Turkestan unexpected light has already been 
thrown .on many questions concerning Indian 
archeplogy itself, Indian art, Indian literature, and 
Indian history. Every student of Indian history 


and archeology will consequently view the Bower | 


manuscript with piety, and greet a careful edition 
.of it, ‘such, as the one we owe to the zeal of 
Dr. Hoernle; with Perea 


1 Compare fi foarte eb as parimitkshayét with 


. youch in the course of the centuries. 


The chief contents of the Bower manuscript are 
medical, and of considerable interest for the history 
of Indian medicine 
fact that it seems possible to settle the question 
about the date of the manuscript with some confi- 
dence. The result of a careful study of Indian 
paleography and the alphabet of the Bower 
manuscript has led Dr. Hoernle to the conclusion 
that the time of writing was the second half of the 
fourth century A. D. The learned editor has 
succeeded in adducing very valid reasons for this 
dating. He also tries to show that the writers were 
natives of India who had migrated to Kuchar, 
One of them is supposed to hail from the northern, 
and the two other ones from the southern part of 
the northern area of the Indian Gupta script. 
“But the fact that they use birch-bark ag their 
writing material shows that the country, from 
which more immediately they migrated to Kuchar, 
must have been Kashmir or Udyana; and the 
quality of the birch-bark which they use, suggests 
that they wrote their respective parts of the 
Bower Manuscript after their settlement in Kuchar, 
when their store of birchbark had run short,” 

It is of course impossible to prove these theses 
with absolute certainty. We know that the Indian 
Brahmi? alphabet was introduced into Eastern 
Turkestan in the Kushaza period, and we also 
know that its Turkestan varieties did not change 
Jt is therefore; 
just possible that the date of the Bower manuscript; 
is a little later than assumed by Dr. Hoernle, and. 
that the scribes were not themselves immigrants, 
from India!, However, Dr. Hoernle’s theory is, L, 
think the most likely one; Only I should not attach’ 
much importance to such features where the 
alphabet of the Bower manuscript’ agrees with’ 
's4radaé That latter alphabet seems to have been’ 


That is a consequence of the 


‘used ‘over a comparatively wide area, and, more- 
{ . . * * 

‘over, it does not occur in epigraphical records 
| before a much later time. ae 
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At all events, however, the Bower manuscript is | 
much older than anything of the same kind so far | 
found in India. It has already been remarked | 
that it has been written by more than one hand. | 
There seem to have been altogether three scribes, | 
and the last one seems to have been @ man | 
Yasamitra, i.e,, Yasomitra, by name. Dr. Hoernle | 
thinks he may have been a Buddhist monk and | 
probably a man of repute. This he infers from the , 
fact that the manuscripts were found in the relic | 
chamber of a stipa, which he thinks shows that ! 
they must have been the property of the person in 
whose honour the stipa was erected; and to be | 
accorded such an honour that person must have | 
been a monk of acknowledged eminence.’ I am | 
afraid that this conclusion isa little rash. The | 
manuscript was evidently deposited as a votive ! 
offering, but nothing authorises us to believe that it | 
had belonged to the person in whose honour the 
stapa was erected. 

The manuscript consists of seven different parts, 
which were put together in the shape of an Indian 
péthi. A similar book from Turkestan has been 
illustrated in fig. 6 and 7, of which the latter has 
been placed upside down. Parts I-III are purely 
medical; Part I is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
description, Part if contains a handbook of 
prescriptions covering the whole field of internal 
medicine and called Navanitaka; Part IT is a 
fragment of a simular work; Parts IV and V 
contain two short manuals of cubomancy, and Parts 
Vi and VI contain two different portions of a pro- 
tective charm against snake bites and other evils. 

The most important is Part TI, the Navaniiaka, 
This anonymous tract can hardly be younger than 
about 300 A.D. On the other hand, it quotes 
copious extracts from works like the Charaka 
Sawnhitd and the Suéruta Sayhité, of which the 
former is ascribed to a contemporary of Kanishka, 
Té is evident that the existence of a record like the 
Bower manuscript thus becomes important for the 
chronology of Indian medicine. From the fact, on 
the other hand, that Kanishka’s contemporary 
Charaka was recognised asa great authority by 
the author of the Navantiake, it is not possible 
to draw any other inference as to the date of 
Kanishka than that he must have ruled before 
4, D, 300, supposing that Dr. Hoernle’s dating 
is correct, 

The history and chronology of Indian medicine 
is still far from being settled. Dr. Hoernle’s work 
as editor of the Bower manuscript has naturally led 
to his taking up the study of these questions on a 
broader basis in his Osteology of the Ancient 
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Indians and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The most important contribution, how- 
ever, is the edition of the Bower manuscript 
itself. The excellent facsimile plates will be of 
the utmost use to the paleographist in settling 
various questions connected with the Brahmi 
alphabet and its history in India and Central Asia. 
The text itself, with the careful translation and 
with the copious indexes, will prove extremely 
useful to the student. It 1s a consequence of the 
long duration of the whole work that many points, 
which from the beginning seemed too difficult, 
have, in the course of time presented a different 
aspect, and it is only natural that the editor hag, 
in many cases, arrived at new and better results in 
the course of his work. In order to bring the 
whole edition up to date, he has thus reprinted not 
a few pages, so that the binder may, sometimes, 
experience some difficulty. Before taking up the 
study of the work it will also be advisable to 
consult the list of emendations and misprints in 
order to avoid unnecessary work and trouble, 
Everybody who goes to this study and is able to 
form an opinion of the difficulties that had to be 
overcome in editing and translating texts dealing 
with subjects so unsatisfactorily known as Indian 
medicine and written in an alphabet which was, 
some twenty years ago, so little known that it 
baffled the efforts of experienced Indian scholars, 
will feel sincerely thankful to the editor for the 
zealous and unremitting work he has devoted to his 
task. He is himself to be congratulated on the 
excellent way in which he has acquitted himself of 
it, and the splendid edition which is now presented 
to the public is a fine monument of his critical 
scholarship. Our thanks are also due to the Indian 
Government, under whose auspices the Bower 
manuscript has been published. The edition itself 
bears testimony to the fine spirit prevailing amongst 
its officers. For everybody knows that much 
unselfish devotion is needed in order to take up a 
work of this kind, which must necessarily be slow 
and which will inevitably prevent the scholar who 
undertakes it from devoting his spare time to 
studies that bring more immediate results. 

It would not be proper in this place to enter 
upon a minute discussion of details and to point 
out such cases where it is now possible to amend 
Dr. Hoernle’s results. He has himself laid before 
us all the materials upon which such a criticism can 
be based. For the present the critic must be 
content to give expression to a feeling of sincere 
gratitude and admiration, The incessant zeal and 
the unselfish devotion which have always charac. 
terised Dr. Hoernle’s work, is preeminently evident 
in this edition, and is sure to win the highest 
recognition from scholars and from the Government 
in whose services it has been completed. 


Sten Konow. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 


BY. Dr L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 92.) 
CHAPTER ITI. 
Declension of Nouns. 


§ 53. Old Western Rajasthant possesses all the three genders of Sanskrit and 
Apabhramga, and so do Modern Gujarati and Marwari. As arule the Sanskrit gender is 
retained both in fatsamas and tadbhavas ; exceptions, however, are not wanting, as is to be 
observed in cognate vernaculars. In many of these exceptions, indeed, the change of gender 
had already been effected in the Prakrit ; in the others it took place subsequently and was 
brought about either by the influence of a synonym of a different gender or, in the case of a 
few masculine nouns habitually used in the locative or instrumental, by mistaking for 
feminine the terminal °%, (<°ai) of the postpositions, with which they were construed. 
Illustrations of the different cases are: 

kalatra (fem,) ‘‘ Wife’’ (Yog, ii, 76; See § 183)< Skt. kalatra-(neut.), 

kaya (fem.) ‘* Body” (P. 167, 488, 578) < cf. Jaina Maharastri kaya, (fem.) (Bhavavairag- 
yacaiaka,'7)<Skt. kaya- (masc.), 

deha (fem.) ‘‘ Ditto”? (P. 344) <Skt. deha- (masc., neut.), 

naka (neut.) Noss”? (P.311) <Pkt. nakko (masc.), 

vata (fem.) “Road” (P, 582) < Ap. valid (fem.) < Skt. vartma, nominative from 
variman (neut.), 

vara (fem.) ‘Time, turn’ <Skt. va@ra- (masc.), 

velu, velaii (masc.) “ Creeper’’ (P. 548 ff.) <Pkt. velli, velld (fem.), 

-ni pari (fem.) ‘Like..”? <Ap. ., padré<Skt. prakdrena (masc.) (See §§ 3, 75). 

In the case of véra the change of gender was probably brought about through such 
locative constructions as the following : 

ant (for dnai, see § 10, (3) ) vart “‘ This time” (P. 315), 

bij? (for bijat) vara“ A second time’? (Dd.) 

The noun dgi ‘‘ Fire’, which in some vernaculars has become feminine, has retained 
its original masculine gender in the Old Western Rajasthani (cf. Indr. 83). 

§ 54. There are two numbers: singular and plural. In the direct cases (nominative, 
accusative, vocative) nouns often-have only one form for both numbers, and in one oblique 
case (instrumental), a plural inflectional termination has come to be used for the singular also, 

§ ss. The declension is partly inflectional and partly periphrastic. For the purpose of 
studying the former it will be convenient to divide nominal bases into two classes, vz. con- 
sonantal and vocal. Consonantal bases endin a consonant (or conjunct) followed by -a, 
which is dropped before all terminations. This class comprises all so-called ‘‘ weak ” 
tadbhavas and tatsamas in °a. Vocal bases may be subdivided into: a) bases ending in a 
vowel different from a, namely: °4, °i, °2, °~, °d, and b) bases ending in °aa (<Ap. °aa<Skt. 
°aka). The former retain their terminal vowel before all terminations, the latter drop the 
final vowel, just like consonantal bases, and suffix the terminations to the penultimate a, 
in ordinary grammars the latter bases are called ‘‘ strong’’. They are all tadbhavas, but 
there is one class of iaisamas, viz, iatsamas in °aya, which is treated exactly like them. 
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§<6. The Inflectional declension is limited to the cases following: nominative, accusative, 
instrumental, ablative, genitive, locative and vocative. Of these the nominative and accu- 
sative have the same termination and so have on the whole the instrumental and locative, 
the confusion having already taken place in the Apabhramca. Further, the ablative has lost 
its original case meaning and has passed into that of the locative, a change of which there 
are also traces in the Apabhram¢a. In the usual grammars of Modern Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars, the instrumental and genitive cases are now termed as agentive and oblique, but I 
prefer to hold to the older terms, as being more correct from the point of view of historical 
grammar. Nouns are not all subject to inflection in the same degree. As a rule inflection 
is common to all nouns in the instrumental, ablative, locative and vocative cases only ; in the 
other cases only vocal bases are inflected and consonantal remain unchanged. There 
are, however, some exceptions, chiefly formed by consonantal adjectives which may be 
inflected in all cases, consonantal nouns which are sometimes inflected in the nominative- 
accusative singular, and vocal nouns in %, °w, which are not inflected in the nominative- 
accusative and genitive. Inthelatter three cases, bases in %, °% may also optionally remain 
uninflected and bases in °@ are uninflected as a rule. Feminine bases in °4, °i are subject to 
inflection only in the instrumental and locative, and feminine adjectives in °¢ remain generally 
unchanged in all cases alike. Let us now proceed to deal with each case particularly. 

§57. Nominative-accusative singular—(1) Masculine vocal bases take the termination 
-w, from Apabhram¢a -w <Skt. -ak, -am. Ex, : 

prahurai Adi, 51, velaii P. 548, 

kucaliu Adi,'77,  vivekaripiu hathiu Cil. 1, 

paw Cal. 26, rau Cal, 109, Vi. 59, Ratn. 150. 

Consonantal bases and vocalic bases in °4 remain uninflected and so bases in °? optionally. Ex. : 

vidvasa Adi. 75, balaka Kal. 5, 

sdrathi Cra., raja Adi. 81, 

Rarely consonantal bases take also -u Ex. : 

Jinavaru Rs. 196, muratwantu Cal. 28, bokadu Indr, 77. 

In the accusative singular, masculine bases in °aa form an exception in that they may 
optionally take the ending at instead of ‘ai. This ought not to be considered as an 
irregularity, but rather as a survival of the Apabhram¢a habit of representing Sanskrit °kam 
by °d, instead than by °w (See Pischel, § 352). Instances of such nasalized accusatives are 
chiefly met with in the declension of pronouns and adjectives. Not rarely °ai is contracted 
to °G, according to § 11, (3). Modern Gujarati and Marwari contract °ai into °6. 

(2} Feminines have the nominative-accusative identical with the base. Substantival 
feminine bases end mostly in°G, °?, rarely in °a,°%. Adjectival feminine bases end always in %. 
So °¢ appears to be the termination characteristic of the feminine gender in Old Western 
Rajasthani. In Apabhram¢a the °¢ feminine termination had already begun to supersede °é, 
not only in adjectives, but also in substantives (Cf. bali, Pischel’s Maéeriakien zur Kenninis 
des Apabhramga, XVI). Examples of the four classes of feminine bases are : 

mala Dd. 5, kanya, Vi. 125, 

ghadit Adi. 20, pitali Dd. 8, 

pida Cal. 33, tarasa P, 541, ane Cra. 

sapini Kal. 35, fant P. 366, hott P. 391, bhamuhi P. 564, sejt P. 344, vakhdri Cal. 110. 
Observe that bhamuh; and seji in the last class are from original nouns in °4, viz. <Skt. *bhru- 

vuké, gayya (Pischel, §§206, 124). These feminine bases in °¢ have lost the latter vowel in 
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Modern Gujarat’, thus: sapena, tana, kota, seja, vakhara. The same has been the case with 
other vernaculars, as for instance with Hindi, as shown by the Old Baiswari, in which feminine 
nouns that in Modern Hindi end in °a still retain their terminal °:. 

(3) Neuters are inflected exactly like the masculines, except that they are nasalized. 
Thus their termination is -7, Apabhramga employed -w or -am after consonantal bases, and 
-ii after vocal bases in °aa. Old Western Rajasthani examples are : 

aikhi Dac. viii, 34, arogapanai Cil. 3, mathai Cra., harandiai Indr. 51, yuktad Indy. 11. 
According to § 11, (3), °aii is liable to be contracted into °#. Ex, : 

pahili Dac. iv, taharié Kal. 7, kudd Dag. iv. 

In some texts traces are still surviving of the old neuter termination -t<Ap. -d, am. 
I have met with the following : 
ji (Kal., passim) < Ap. ja<Skt. yad, 

hiyi (Dac.) <Ap. had<Skt. bhitam. 

In Modern Gujarati all original neuters in °ai (from bases in °aa) have been simplified into 
i, a process, of which there are already traces in the MS. Up., which is dated in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

§58. Nominative-accusative plural—(1) Masculine vocal bases add the termination -il, 
which is identical with Apabhra nga -4<Skt. -4h. Before this termination,bases in °aa lose 
their penultimate vowel (according to §9), and bases in °2 (°%), °@ (°u) optionally insert euphonic 
y. Ex. : 

ghodé Indr, 2, saga Adi. 13, 

pamkhia F 722, 28, pailid P. 100, vivahdria F 728, 4, vanié AdiC., 

kunthuyd Das. iv, bindid Dac. iv, 8. 

Consonantal bases and, optionally, vocal bases in %i, °2, °«, °d take no termination. Thus: 

cora Kal. 13, veri Indr. 8., paravadi Kal. 18. 

(2) Feminine bases undergo nochange. Thus: 

kidi Dag. iv, nadi F 663, 6, mala Kal. 28, riddhi Bh. 25. 

(3) Neuter bases, when subject to inflection, take -@,a termination which is from 
Apabhram ¢a -di (-a?) (see §14) <Skt. -dni. Examples are : 

molaki kida Yog. ti, 54, 2d@ vindsyt P. 536, amhaér&é karma Sast. 55. 

§ 59. Instrumental singular. For this case there are two terminations, to wit: -Z (-2) 
and -ti (-thz). The former is from -é, the regular Apabhramca termination for the instru- 
mental singular ; the latter is from Apabbramea -ihi <Pkt. -ehim <Vedic Skt. -ebhis, and is 
therefore a plural termination. Both are used side by side, but the latter is by far the less 
common, it being generally used only after consonantal bases, whilst the former is used 
after vocal bases as a rule, and after consonantal bases optionally. With the latter bases, 
however, the -27 termination is more common than ~. Occasionally consonantal bases take 
-ai (<Ap. -ahi)?2 instead of -ii, and so do optionally masculine bases in °4, 7, °d. Bases in °u 
generally drop their final vowel and take optionally either -7 or -77, Examples are ; 

(a) in -2( -t): Masculines and neuters : 

pasa Cal., vai Dag. i, 14, rai Up. 20, nigeat Adi., Indr., lobhi Indr, 24, sukhj Indr., 71, 
vidhaidi Indr. 90, papit, P. 248, dhetii P. 664, panit Dac. iv., guri Rs. 9. 

Feminines : 

mala; Pr. 2, mahimai Cil. 84, gai P.21, sarvkhadit Adi. '75, stra P.327, buddhit P. 694, 
Kal, 17, 





= One instance of the termination -ahi is in the form ekah&, which occurs Up. 18, 
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(6) in -7z;: 

analij Kal. 1l, mithydtviz Adi. 1, mohiz Bh. 98, kamit Indy. 73, samyamiz Dag. ii, 13, 
hathii Dac. iv, pagit Das. iv, hetit F 583. 

(c) in -a?: 

dehat Bh, 94, cokat Adi. 69, maravat Indr. 24, vastrai Dag. iv, puryat F 659, 3, 4, 
tapasal P, 664, rajdai AdiC., mantriyai Dd 2, 

Bases in °4, whether masculine tatsamas or feminines, may optionally contract the -7 
termination with the ultimate °4 into °@, according to§14. Examples thereof are very 
frequent in Up.: 

mahdtma Up. 100, raja Up. 118, nagaranayaké Up. 164, Sujyesta, ibid. 

The old termination -iAi has been preserved in the MS. Vi, (samvat 1485) in the two pas- 
sages following and in another one, which, it being used in the original plural meaning, will be 
quoted under the next head : 

ripiht Rambha samdéni “ Similar to Rambha in heanty ” (Vi. 16), 

daivihi kidhé chai je kima “ The things which have been done by Fate ” (Vi. 93). 
Observe that in both cases the -ikt termination is added to consonantal nouns, Nine forms 
in -ihi occur also in the Vasantavilisa(see H. H. Dhruva’s The Gujerai: Language of the 
Fourteenth-Fifieenth Century, pp. 326-327). Occasionally -ai is assimilated to -% (see § 10, 
(2)) thereby giving a termination practically identical with the original -%. For the 
contraction of -ai into ~7 see §§. 10, (3), 53, 131. 

Old Western Rajasthani °a?, which is the regular ending of °aa bases in the instrumental 
singular, is turned into °é in Modern Gujarati and into ‘aa in Marwari. In the former 
language -é isemployed as a general termination after all bases alike (Cf. the Old Western 
Rajasthani forms rajda? and mantriyat quoted above). 

§ 60. Instrumental plural—tThis case is generally formed from all bases alike by the 
addition of -é, a termination, which is derived from Apabhram ¢a -ahi, by dropping intervocalic 
h (see § 37, (1) ) and contracting the two vowels (see § 10, (4)). Apabhranx ¢a had both -shi and 
-2hi, in Old Western Rajasthani the former gave -12 and the latter -€. We have seen that in Old 
Western Rajasthani the former came to be used as a singular termination. Instances of plural 
instrumentals with -ahi contracted to -é are already met within Piigala. Thus Pifgala i, 93 
we find puitte for puitahi (Skt. putrais). To the same contraction were liable vocalic stems in 
“a, after the latter vowel had been shortened to °a. Thus matte for matiaht (Skt. matrabhis) 
(Pingala i, 196). From the termination -hi (Skt. -bhis), which Apabhraw¢a employed after 
vocal bases, Old Western Rajasthani derived -?, a termination apparently identical with that 
of the singular. We thus have in Old Western Rajasthani two terminations for the 
instrumental plural, viz. -é and -. The former is by far the commoner and it has super- 
seded the latter even after vocal bases in °7, °s, °d, °w, which, to be regular, ought to have -2. 
it is clear that in Old Western Rajasthani -@ has become a general termination. The few 
remnants that are still occurring of -i are naturally confined to bases in “i, °2, °d, °u. Vocal 
bases in °aa before -é lose their penultimate vowel according to§ 12. Examples are: 

(a) in-é : Masculines and neuters : | 

hathe P. 318, dine P. 685, nayane F783, 71, vidvise Yog. i, 16, Kal. 17, deve Sast. 139, 
hathiare Adi C., “trise muhirte Cra., befe Dag.X, panie Indr, 9, Bh. 82, mahdimde Up. 40, 
gure Up. 66, bhaie, Up. 25, vayue Up. 182. 

Feminines : 

jvalae Adi. 38, n@rieIndr, 68, asirie Indr, 24. 

In poetry -é is optionally shortened into -é, -7. Thus : thodé dint P. 166, 264, 
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(b) in 7: Masculines and neuters : 

vyadhii Bh. 86, vivekit Yog. iii, 94, panit Indr, 62, stdhut F 668, 41, hefur F585, 1, 

Feminines : 

dorit Indr. 2, cakinit Indr, 41, stria Indr. 24. 

Of the old -ihi termination I have noticed the two instances following : 

gunihi kari-nai eha samani “ Equal to him in virtues ” (Vi. 70), 

ghara-ni riddhiwhi na vahiya ‘‘ (He) was not seduced by (his) domestic wealth” (Up. 158). 
Occasionally, though rather rarely, consonantal bases take -a? as in the singular. Ex.: kasiai 
Indr. 22, athila? Bh. 78, kamalai Rs. 58. In AdiC, one instance occurs of -ai added to a 
vocal base, to wit: dséai. It is to -ai that the -é of Modern Guj arati is to be traced. Observe 
that, in the case of vocal bases in “aa, Modern Gujarati has @ before the -é termination. 

In Old Western Rajasthani the instrumental being more frequently employed to give 
the meaning of the agentive, than of the instrumental proper, it is natural that a necessity 
was felt for establishing a difference between the two functions. This was obtained by adding 
to the instrumental proper the pleonastic postposition kari, which is the instrumental 
locative form of the past-participle kariu*‘‘ Done”’ and is identical both in form and in 
origin with the so-called conjunctive participle of karavaii “To do”. Examples will be 
found § 70, (1). Occasionally to kari the postposition nai was also added pleonastically, 
as in the example from Vi. 70, quoted above. The same in Modern Gujarati. 

§ 6x. Ablative. For this case two terminations seem to beusedin Old Western 
Rajasthani, viz. -@ and -6. The former is very rarely met with, except in the pronominal 
declension, where it is added to pronominal bases to form adverbs of place, as in: tiAd, t@, jihd, 
ja, etc. (See §§ 89-91). When so suffixed to pronouns, -Z is no doubt from Apabhramea 
Ai <Pkt. -mh4 <Skt. -smat, the regular pronominal suffix for the ablative. Thus Old 
Western Rajasthani #2, t@ are from Ap. taha (Hc., iv, 355) <Pkt. tamha<Skt. tasmdt. 
It is possible that the -@ termination, which is suffixed to substantival bases to form 
ablatives, is also from Sanskrit -smat. But against this identification is, perhaps, the 
fact that such ablatives in -@, which are very rare in the Old Western Rajasthani and 
strange to Gujarati, are common in Marwart (and so in Jaipuri), and therefore appear to 
be a peculiarity of the latter. This leads us to conclude that in this case -@ is from -ahii, the 
Apabhram¢a termination for the ablative plural, and therefore is only apparently 
identical with the -@ of the pronominal declension. The contraction of -a(h)& into -a is 
amongst the peculiarities of Marwari. The ablative in -¢ having lost its original ablative 
meaning and passed into that of the locative, scholars have been hitherto deceived into 
considering it as a real locative and so have perforce been unable to explain its derivation 
satisfactorily. The change of meaning from the ablative to the locative is a very old one, 
pronominal ablatives in -Z being frequently employed as adverbs of place in Pingala (see ii, 
51, 182, 183) and so possibly also in Siddhahemacandra, iv, 355, whereto the examples, though 
they are cited as ablatives, may as well admit of the locative meaning. 

The only instances of ablatives in -2, which I have noticed in Old Western Rajasthani, are: 

hivada (Cra.) <havadé <ehavadé “ Now”’ (See §§ 7 (3), 94 (4) ), 

sunt simha kop jali thayai ‘‘ Having heard [this], the lion burned with anger ” (P. 484), 

te dukha todi st veli23 sahiyi pachi vilai ja: “These sufferings, after they have been 
endured for a very short time, pass away ” (Sast 155), 





23 Tn this particular case vela might also be explained as a contraction from the regular locative form 
veldi according to § 14. 
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bhagavanta -kanha diksé divardvi “ He caused the Venerable one to give him the diksé ” 
(Adi C), 

sukha -keié dukha avai, “‘ After pleasure cometh pain” (Up. 30). 

Observe that the two last quotations above are from those very MSS., which exhibit a 
form of Old Western Rajasthant, that is more closely connected with Marwari than with 
Gujarati. 

The other ablative termination, 1.¢., -6, is evidently from Apabhramea -ahu. The 
only traces of its use, that seem to have survived in Old Western Rajasthani, are possibly in 
some adverbial compounds, made up by a substantive, apparently in the ablative, followed 
by the same substantive, apparently in the locative. Example: 

hathd hathat (F 783, 64) <Ap. * hatthahu hatthahi “* From hand to hand.” 

Other examples are : 

khando Khandi, P. 451, diso disi24 P. 445, maho mahai F 783, 28, F 535, ii, 11, varo vara 

P. 288. : 
Cf. the Sanskrit adverbial compounds in °d—"s, like: hasta-hasti and Prakrit °a—im, 
‘like ; khanda-khandim occurring Uvdsagadasao, §§ 95,99. Ablatives derived from Apabhramca 
-ahu (-ahii) have survived in Sindhi, Paijabi and Western Hindt. In both the latter 
languages, such ablatives are commonly employed for the locative. Sindhi uses ablatives 
in -& and in -6 side by side. 

For the pronominal base poia-, the first syllable of which I derive from an ablative 
(appahu), see § 92. 

$62. Genitive singular. In Old Western Rajasthani the termination for this case was 
originally -ha, as in Apabhramca, and it was appended, it seems, to all bases alike. But this 
termination went soon out of use, -ha possessing a very strong tendency to be dropped without 
leaving any trace on the word, to which it was suffixed. So this case became apparently 
without suffix and practically identical with the base. In one case only -ha has possibly 
survived in a contracted form, viz., in the case of bases in ‘aa, which make their genitive 
(oblique) in °@ <*°aaha. 

Of the old form -ha of the genitive termination not the least trace has been preserved in 
Old Western Rajasthani prose, but in poetry, where archaisms are easily retained and 
additional syllables are occasionally sought to make up the sum of méiras that are required 
for a verse, -ha has not altogether died out. Many instances of its usage I have noted in the 
MSS. [have seen. A few ones are the following : 

vanaha -mahi ‘‘ In the forest ” (F 728, 16), 

supanaha -tani “* Of the dreams” (F 535, ii, 16), 

bipaha -agali ‘* Before the father ” (Vi. 140), 

katakeha-piiths “ In the rear of the army ”’ (K4nh. 43), 

bharatarahe sarisa “ Kqual to [her] husband ” (Vi. 96), 

amha manaha manoratha “* Our hearts’ desire ’’ (Rs. 121). 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS, 
CHAPTER II. 
(Continued from ». 158). 
Tap FouNDATION OF THE Nam Dynasty of Mapvura, 
SECTION I. 
The Emperor Achyuta Raya 1530-1542. 
The Common Version of Achyuta Raya’s Character and Administration. 


On the death of the great Krishna Déva Raya?5 in 1530, the imperial throne of Vijaya- 
nagar was ascended by his half brother Achyuta Raya, a person about whose character and 
capacity a very widespread divergency of opinion exists. According to Nuniz,?¢ a celebrated 
traveller who visited Vijayanagar at this time, and Mr. Sewell who bases his history on 
the account of that traveller, no worse man than Achyuta could have been chosen for the 
throne, and no worse misfortune to the empire was possible than his accession. Achyuta, 
we are told, could neither endure the fatigues of war, nor was fit to perform the duties of 
peaceful rule. He was endowed with a character which could hardly endear him to his 
people. His tyranny alienated the nobles around him, and his weakness invited the domi- 
nance of the despised Sultan of Bijapur. Ismail Adil Shah had received humiliating treat- 
ment at the hands of Krishna Déva, and felt it so much that he had vowed to refrain from 
wine till he avenged the disgrace and removed the stain of subordination. A fit opportun- 
ity presented itself, we are informed, with the accession of the weak Achyuta Raya. The 
keen Musalm4n promptly invaded the Raichur Duaéb, captured the coveted towns of Mudkal 
and Raichir—never again to come into the hands of the Hindus—and even marched as far as 
Hospet,2? which he razed to the ground. This disgrace, together with the general weakness 
of Achyuta Raya’s internal administration, we are further informed, lost for him the esteem, 
the obedience, and the loyalty of the people. In their hatred, the nobles set up the stand- 
ard of rebellion. A liberal policy of tact and conciliation would have killed disaffection and 
restored order; but Achyuta Raya had more pride than wisdom, more passion than tact, 
Unable to rise to that statesmanship and forgiveness which could forget injury and disarm 
treason, he brought an eternal ignominy on his name by calling for help, at the cost of the 
independence of Vijayanagar, his deadliest enemy, Ibrahim Adil Shah?® (1533-1557). The 
latter was of course too glad to obtain an opportunity of triumph which none of his prede- 
cessors had had either by arms or by diplomacy. To be within the city of Vijayanagar, to 
have the mastery of its internal politics and the emperor for his tool, was a circumstance 
which the most ambitious of his forefathers had not dreamt. Such a circumstance was 
practically equal to the subordination of Vijayanagar to Bijapur. Ibrahim found himself 
therefore in 1536 as the guest of Achyuta Raya?9 at.Vijayanagar. Itis true his satisfaction 
at this achievement received a rude and premature check; for the Hindu nobility suddenly 
awakened to the seriousness of the situation and, by a timely obedience to their debased 
sovereign, persuaded him to cancel an engagement, so derogatory to the prestige, and so 





2 Krishna Déva had a son named Tirumalayya, but he died during his father’s life-time. See Nuniz 
Chron; Arch. Surv. Ind. 1908-09, p. 186; and Hp. Rep. 1912, p 80—81. 

24 See Forg. Hmpe, 366 ff. (Chap. 20-28). 

2 Arch. Surv. Ind. 1908-09, p. 187. Nuniz points out that Achyuta had 200 chiefs and 600,000 
soldiers under him, and yet suffered defeat. 

2 See Brigg’s Ferishia, Vol I, pp. 78-112; and Scott’s Dekkan, Voll, pp. 261-85 for the details of 
his reign. Ibrahim came to the throne in Sep. 1534. Note the fact that Ferishta does not mention 
Achyuta but “ Bhoj Trimul Ray’”’ in his place. 

29 See Briggs III p, 83-4 and Scott I 262-265 for a most confused account of the alleged domestic plots, 
civil wars and disputed successions that are said to have taken place in Vijayanagar. A discussion of 
this is out of place here. For an attempt at the unravelling of the whole, see Forg. Hmpe, 182 ff; Ind, 
Aniq. XXVIH, p. 300—I 
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harmful to the safety, of the empire. But it was easier to invite the Sultan than to expel 
him. The proud Musalman had seen with his own eyes the splendour and glory of Vijayana- 
gar, its noble streets, its magnificent palaces, its grand temples, its untold wealth, its busy 
trade, and the sight was not calculated to smother ambition or encourage sacrifice on his 
part. Ibrahim Adil Shah, however, was a wise opportunist. He had come to help the 
emperor against his subjects, and he now had no plausible reason for the continuance of hig 
stay, He felt, moreover, that a permanent occupation of the Hindu capital was impossible. 
He therefore yielded to exigencies, but only after the receipt of about two million pounds 
(50 lakhs of huns) from the imperial treasury to compensate him forhis troubles and 


expenses. ; : : 
The different Epigraphical Version. 


Such is the commonly accepted version of Achyuta Raya’s administration; but Mr. Krish- 
na Sastri, the epigraphist of Madras, gives a different picture of the emperor. He points 
out from the incontrovertible evidences of epigraphy—and these evidences are singularly 
numerous inthe caseof Achyuta Raya, —and of contemporary literature, that, whether 
Achyuta Riya was a tyrant or not, he can, under no circumstances, be calleda craven. He 
might have been wanting in the virtues of a statesman, but he wascertainly not wanting 
in the talents of a soldier. In fact Mr. Krishna Sastzi speaks of Achyuta Riya as not only 
an equal of his illustrious predecessor in prowess but also in popularity8°, “The way in 
which people still speak of the happy days of Achyuta Raya Krishna Raya sufficiently 
suggests the popularity and the greatness of that sovereign.” Far from being the tool of 
Adil Shah, the inscriptions speak of him during the very first year of his succession, as “ the 
terror to the Tulukkars,’’3! and ‘the conqueror of the Oddiya forces” and later records 
call him a universal conqueror and the conqueror of Ceylon. Mr. Krishna S4stzi believes 
that these titles were not idle panegyrics, that the early inscriptions really record an import-. 
ant victory which Achyuta Raya achieved over Bijapur and Waratgal which had perhaps 
taken advantage of Krishna Déva’s death to make a joint attack on Vijayanagar. It is in 
the strong hold which Achyuta Raya had over the numerous feudatories in his empire, 
however, that his martial valour is conspicuous. He made his sovereignty a potent factor 
throughout South India. His magnificent donations to temples and Brahmans reminded 
men of the palmy days of his predecessor. 200 feudatory?? chiefs who maintained an aggre- 
gate army of 600,000 men saluted his standard and acknowledged his supremacy. 

SECTION I. THE TINNEVELLY CAMPAIGN 15382. 
Achyuta Rayas expedition to Tinnevelly, 

A remarkable campaign?’ which Achyuta Raya led to the basin of the Tambraparui 
during the very second year of his accession serves to illustrate his martial capacity and his 
determination to retain at all costs his hold on the South. This campaign of Achyuta Riya 
deserves close scrutiny; for it had momentous effects on the history of South India and 
indirectly led to the establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura. Historians or rather 
epigraphists have been puzzled to account satisfactorily for the expedition; but a careful 








30 Madr. Ep. Rep. 1911 p. 85. 

_ 1) This is proved by an inscription at Tiruppanangadu dated S. 1453. The emperor boasts of his 
victories over the Muhammadans and hig erection of a pillar of victory in Orissa. See Madr. Ep. Rep. 1907 
p- 85; Ibid, 1911 (insc. 250 of 1910); and Ibid 1913, p. 123. 32 Nuniz: Chronicle. 

38 The authorities for this are both literary and epigraphical. The chief literary work is Achyuta 
Réyabhyudaya. The inscriptions are at Conjeeveram, Tiruppanangaédu, etc. All these have been summa- 
rised and commented on in Madr. Ep. Rep. 1899—1900; 1907; 1908; 1909; 1910; ete; Arch. Surv. Ind. 
1908-09; and Trav. Arch, series. See also Taylor’s Rais catal. III, 331. Regarding this important cam- 
paign Sewell wrote: “ two inscriptions at Conjeeveram, dated respectively m 1532 and 1533, implied that 
at that period king Achyuta reduced the country about Tinnevelly ; but apparently he was not present in 
person, and nothing farther is known regarding this expedition.” (Forg. Empe, p. 167). It will be seen 
that much information has been brought to light after Sewell wrote, 
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grasp of the circumstances under which the campaign was organized leaves no problem as 
regards the causus belli. Students of epigraphy will easily remember how in the time of 
Krishaa Diva Raya’s administration, there ruled in the basin of the Kavéri and the Vaigai a 
great Saluva chieftain of the name of Chellappa*‘ Vira Narasimha Naikar, who had gained 
the first place among Krishua Dva’s grandees and who had been only looking for a timely 
opportunity to declare himself independent. The death of Krishna Déva Raya and the 
difficulties in which Achyuta Raya was involved with the Sultan and the Gajapati, afforded 
him the long-wished-for opportunity. Saluva Naik would probably have been reconciled to 
subordination and allegiance, if he had been approached with tact and friendship by the 
new emperor. But immediately after Achyuta Raya’s accession, an event happened which 
had exactly the contrary effect, which did not only increase the vassal’s discontent, but 
drove him into actual rebellion. This was the rise of a formidable rival, Mahaémandaljés- 
vara®* Tirumalaiya Maharaja, in the court and counsels of Achyuta Raya. 


The causes of the Tinnevelly Campaign. 


Tirumalaiya was the head of the Salaka chiefs, and had distinguished himself in the 
camp as well as the court. He was, moreover, closely allied by blood to the emperor, for 
the latter had married his sister. The Salaka chiefs again, had evidently long been the rivals 
of the Saluvas, and in the keen race for office and distinction had not unoften perhaps come 
into conflict. The result of all this was the growing discontent of Saluva Naik. He could 
not endure to see himself dethroned from the post of first minister by a rival. He could not 
follow the imperious lead of a man who obstructed his own views of ambition and chances of 
distinction, and who, thanks to his family, his tradition, his office, and his kinship with the 
emperor,was his deadly enemy. Hither he or Tirumalaiya must go. They could not live side 
by side, and as the emperor was naturally partial to the Salaka chief, Saluva Naik felt that he 
had nothing more to gain by kis loyalty to the Empire. From a long-standing feudatory 
he now changed into an irreconcileable foe, and prepared to gain allies. And they were 
not wanting. Between Madura and Tinnevelly, there was one of the most turbulent feudat- 
ory chiefs of the age—the celebrated Tumbichchi3¢ Naik. A restless and greedy soldier, he 
was evidently in dispute with his nominal suzerains, the Pandyan kings. In him Saluva Naik 
found a capable colleague and congenial ally. Shortly after, he found an even more capa- 
ble ally. In the extreme south of the peninsula, the region between the Taémbraparni and 
the sea, the greedy and aggressive king of Travancore, Udaya Martaénda Varma “ the 
greatest and the most illustrious of the early sovereigns of Vénad,”’ was waging a deadly war 

ith the Pandyans. From very? early times the kings of the Pandyan dynasty and the kings 





34 The inscriptions speak of Chellappa, but the Achyuterdydbhywlaya uses the word Chélappa, An 
example of Vira Narasimha’s disobedience is his exaction of jéq¢ from the village of Tiruppanangaédu, though 
this tax had been excused in favour of the temple there. 

35 See Arch. Surv. 1908-09, p. 188; Hp. Rep. 1911 p. 86. That there were curious disputes between 
Achyuta and Saiuva about grants is clear from a curious insen (No 83) described in p. 336 of Rais catal, 
III. Achyuta Raya, it will be seen, resumes certain grants as a result of Sdluva’s representations, See 
Madr. Ep. Rep. 1910, p. 115 for his genealogy , and Ibid 1912, p. 81 for some of his inscriptions. 

56 See Madr. Hp. Rep. 1911, p. 86 and appendix VI—the Tinnevelly Pdélayams. According to a Mack. 
MS. (M. 30, p. 85-88), the founder of the PAalayam was aservant of Krishna Déva, The M8. says wronely 
that he was sent by the emperor with Vigvanatha Naik to the south in S. 1331, K. 4510. The date of 
Krishna Déva and Vigvandtha as given here is wrong. It is too early bya century, We may suppose 
that the first of the Tumbichchis came to the south, about 1409 A.D. Then, asa reference to the family 
memoir will shew, the Tumbichchi Naik referred to here must be Kuméfralinga who ruled from 1502-1535 
A.D. Tumbichchi’s Pajlayam included Périytr, Tummana-Néikenpatti, Sirumalaipatti and three other 
villages. 

37 See Nagam Aiya’s Travancore Manual I, p. 267, ffi. Mr. Nagam Aiya points out that throughout the 
15th century the dispute gave rise to war, The kings he attributes to the 15th century are sri Vira-Réma- 
varma, alias Champake-Rama-varma, the senior Tiruvali of Tiruppapir (10 miles south of Trevéndrum) 
who ruled about 1468 A.D.; Vira-Kédai Aditya-varma (1472—84?) and Vira-Ravi-varma (1479-1512) in 
whose time Kayal was evidently part of Travancore state; Aditya-varma; and Bhitala-vira-Udaya- 
Marténdavarma (1494-1535), the conqueror of the Tambraparzi region then reigned. According to Shun- 
gonny Menon, the rulers of Trayancore in this period were: Venad Mootha Raja 1444-1458; Vira Martanda 
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of Travancore were engaged in this dispute, And now, Udaya Martaén1a was so much inspi- 
red by the desire to achieve a permanent conquest of the region that heseems to have 
employed all his resources against the Pindyan Ahava-Raéma?’ and had such a triumphant 
career that, by the year 1530, he had the villages of Brahmadésam, Shermadévi, Ambisa- 
mudram, Kalakadu, etc., in his hands. The Pandyan, in alarm, appealed to the emperor 
for protection. Achyuta Raya commanded the Tiruvadi9%a to disgorge his spoils and surren- 
der his conquests, but the imperial mandate had only the effect of confirming the rebel in 
his treason and extending the range of his activities. He did not only withhold the custom- 
ary tribute due to the Empire, but entered into an active alliance with Saéluva Naik and 
his ally Tumbichchi Naik. It is not improbable that the Chéla princess whom heis said 
to have married was the daughter of Saluva39 Naik. There thus came into existence a 
powerful confederacy against the Empire in the south,—a chain of enemies from the Kavéri 
to the end of the-peninsula, Saluva Naik guarded the districts on the banks of the Kavéri, 
Tumbichchi those on the banks of the Vaigai, and Udaya Martanda assailed those on the 
Tambraparni. Nothing is known about the attitude of the Vanada*? Rayars of Madura, and 
Bégaiyyadéva-Mahdraja‘1 of Trichinopoly in this crisis; but as they were the enemies respec- 
tively of Séluva Naik and Tumbichchi Naik, they possibly threw in their lot with the Pand- 
yas and the Empire; but divided from one another by inimical territory and open to raids 
on every side, they could not make a successful resistance. 
Achyuta’s Generals: Tirumalaiya and Nagama N&ik, 

There was now no other alternative for Achyuta Raya than to prepare for a decisive 
blow against the enemies. The Pandya had to be saved from danger, perhaps from destruct- 
ion. The prestige of imperial power had to be restored. Delay meant disaster, and Ach- 
yuta Raya hastily patched up peace with his adversaries in the north, and himself took the 
command of the gigantic army which was to chastise the spoliators of the imperial fabric, 
The ablest generals of the day commanded the different sections of the grand army. Tiru- 


a a 
Varma 1458-71; Eravi Varma 1478-1504; Martanda Varma 1504; Vira Eravi Varma 1504 1628; Martania 
Varma 1528-1537 and Udaya Martaénda Varma 1537-1560; Kérala Varma 1560-3 (See Sewell’s Antiqu- 
ties, IL p. 238 and Shungonny Menon’s Hist of Travancore p. 95-6). There are thug two different accounts; 
the more reliable being Nagama Aiya’s, but both agree in regard to a Martanda-Varma in the early years 
of the 16th century. By the year 1509 he got possession of Kalakddu, as an insen in the local Siva temple 
shews. Méartaénda wasa liberal donarto temples. Sewell mentions his grants of landsin 1511, 1513, 
1521, 1531, etc., to the temples of Siva, Gomati, etc,, in Cape Comorin, Nagercbil, (Insen. 63 of 1896), and 
other places, Kalakfdu seems to have been Martanda Varma's seat of residence. Mr. Nagama Aiya saya 
that he got this place as a dowry of his queen, a Chola princess, by name Chélakulavalli. ‘“ Bhitals 
Vira made Kalakédu his capital and built in it a new palace.” On account of this marriage, MArtAnija- 
Varma is said to have called himself Puli-Mértanda—from the fact that the Chéla dynasty had “ the 
leopard” for its insignia. He is also said to have conquered Ceylon and exacted tribute. He 
maintained 300 female archers. His enlightened religious policy is clear in his Edict of Toleration to 
the Paravas. See Trav. State Manu, I, p. 296. The latest epigraphical reports also contain inseng, 
concerning him. E. g. 463 and 473 of 1909, Seealso the Christ Col. Magaz., 1904-5 for an excellent 
article on the relations between Travancore and Vijiyanagar. 

38 Mr. Gopinatha Rao says the king at this time was Srivallabhe, Ahavarama’s successor. But Sri. 
vallabha came to the throne only in 1533. It is highly probable, however, that Srivallabha distinguished 
himself even in his predecessor's time, and so came to have the title of Irandakdlamequtia and Pandya 
Réjyasthdpanicharya. nd 

* The writer in the Ohrist Col. Mag. (1904-5) makes e curious mistake in saying that Taylor 
and Nelson attribute Achyuta's invasion of 1532 tothe struggle between Chandra Sékhara and Vira 
Békhara. He thinks that the Chéla queen referred to was the daughter of Vira Sékhara Chéla. 

$%q. For the origin of this word see Indian Antiquary XXIV, p- 257. Tiruvads means Holy Feet, 
As Sundaram Pillai says, the kings of Vénid were always known to literature as Vénittuadigal, ** the 
Holy feet of Vénad.” Sri Vira-Kerala-Varma (c. 1140) was the first king to bear this title, and Sundaram 
Pillar sees in it the indication of the expansion of his dominions and the growth of his power. 

., -. there is evidence to shew that about this time there was a war between the Vana king and Tumb- 
ichchi Naik, See the Hist. of the Palayam of the Tumbichcht Ndiks, Appendix VI. ° 

_ = Owing to the absence of epigraphical lore, Caldwell said that it was simply astruggle between the 
Pandya and the Chéja. It was Mr. Venkayya, thet first suggested that the Chéia referred to was probably 
Channaiya, evidently co-ruler with Bégayyadéva Mahar§ja. Mr. Krishna Sastri thinks that Bégayyadéva 
Maharaja was the successor of the deposed Vira-Narasimha-N fyakea. He does not trace any connection 
between Chanhayys and Bagayya. It seems to me that the latter was the contemporary, if not successor 
of the former and perhaps shared or inherited his dislike of Séluva Naik. Arch. Surv. Endy 1908-09, p. 188, 
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malaiyadéva, the emperor’s brother-in -law and the personal enemy of Sdluva Naik, was the 
first of the leaders. Equally prominent, if not even more, was a celebrated man who was 
destined, more than anybody else, to reap rich harvest from this expedition. It was the 
renowned Nagama Naik, the koffayam or store-keeper, according to some, the cattle-keeper 
according to others, and the finance-minister according to still others, of Krishna Déva Raya. 
No figure is more elusive and mysterious in Indian History than this Nagama Naik “of the 
Kasyapa-gotra.”’ There is very meagre mention of him in epigraphy*?. It isfrom contemp- 
orary literature, the Polygar memoirs and the Madura chronicles that we understand that 
he was one of the most powerful, scheming and enterprising noblemen of the Empire. The 
History of the Karnataka Governors*? tells us that Nagama became, by his pushfulness, skill 
and loyalty, one of the most influential grandees of the imperial court. Besides being the 
leader of 40,000 horse, a corps of 4000 elephants and 10,000 camels, which belonged 
to the Empire, he had his own army of retainers consisting of 6,000 horse and 20,000 foot, 
for the maintenance of which he was authorised to collect the peshkus from all the feudat- 
ory states of Vijayanagar from Arcot to Nanji‘*a (Travancore). A man of soaring ambition 
and formidable valour, Nagappa was a powerful magnate both asa feudal chieftain and as 
a guardian of the Empire from its enemies, and he was therefore, as the Krishn4puram 
plates sesm to inform us, a prominent commander of the Vijayanagar army‘4 during this 
expedition. 
(83) Visvanatha Naik. 

A third imperial general who loomed large in the eyes of his contemporaries and who 
evidently had a share in the grand enterprise was the son of Nagama, Visvanatha Naik‘!% by 
name. Few among the many adventurers who have figured in Indian History as the found- 
ers of kingdoms and the architects of their renown, cin be compared with this remarkable 
man and hero, who was to stamp a permanent impression of his existence in history by the 
firm foundation of a powerful and magnificent line of kings. Though it isa notorious fact 
that, owing to the caprices of armies, the loose tie of allegiance between princes and vassals, 
and the weakness of the kings themselves, the dynasties of mediaeval India had, as a rule 
an extremely ephemeral and precarious existence, and though the establishment of a new 
dynasty may not be conceived to be noteworthy in an age when the rise and fall of dynast- 
les was a commonplace occurrence, yet there is so much of singular interest in the exploits 
of Visvanatha, that they deserve the close attention, and excite the warm appreciation, of 
the critical historian. Many lesser men than Visvanatha have raised themselves by the 
strength of their personality or by the support of strong partisans, to the rank and dignity 
of kings; but few of them have left behind them such lasting monuments of their work, as 
the founder of the Madura Naik kingdom has done. His work as a statesman, as an organi- 
zer, as a friend of the people and the framer of an administrative system, will be narrated 
in its proper place; but here it may be noted for a correct understanding of his policy and 
movements, that he was not a mere soldier capable of gaining the blind devotion of hismen, 
but a statesman endowed with a keen insight into character and a genius for organization. 
From the first, Visvanatha was a cynosure of his countrymen. An idol of his contemporar- 
ies, he became a theme for romance and tale even from his birth. The story goes that his 

_, @ There is an insen, in his name at Virinchipuram in 1482: the KrishnApuram plates call him by the 
title of Pandya Rajyasthapanacharya, a title wielded by Achyuta Raya and éri-Vallabha. 

43 See appendix I for a full translation of this very important MS. 

8a See Trav. Arch. Series. Nagama had, in consequence of this, the title of Pindya-Rajya-Sthdpandcha- 
ryd, like Achyuta Raya and Srivallabha. It is curious that Mr, Krishna Sastri totally ignores Naégama’s 
part in this campaign. 

“4 The MS calls it Nanji Nadu. It isthe tract lying between the Kérala and Pandyankingdoms. For 


cree see Travancore State Manual, I. 260-3. Ep. Rep. 1909, p.119; Arch, Surv, Ind, 1908-09, p, 
C. 


© Ep, Rep, 1909, p. 119; Arch, Surv, Ind. 1908-09, p. 19] ete. 
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father Nigama Naik had at first no son to inherit his vast estates and to perpetuate the 
memory of his family, in spite of the many propitiatory offerings and the practice of hard 
vows with which he implored the favour of the gods ; that he went on pilgrimage to Benares, 
where by the liberality of his donations, the magnificence of his charities, and the vigour of 
his penance,*® he obtained, by the grace of the god Visvandtha, the blessing of a son, later on 
the founder of the Madura Naik dynasty, whom he christened after the god whose gift he 
was. The exact date of Visvanatha’s birth is unknown; but it may be surmised that it was 
sometime about 1500. A child of penance and prayer, Vi;vandtha foreshadowed his coming 
greatness even in his youth. He underwent an excellent military and literary training 
under his father, and developed into a fine scholar and a finer athlete; and by the time 
he was sixteen, “he was admired for the beauty of his person and his natural as well as 
acquired knowledge, and was in every respect accomplished.”” When about twenty years of 
age, he was introduced by his father to the imperial presence and into the imperial service. 
A romantic and picturesque story is narrated in the indigenous Chronicles in connection with 
his advent into the emperor’s s2rvice. In accordance with the custom of those days, we are 


told, the emperor brought, as a result of the chase, a wild buffalo from the neighbouring 
woods, to be offered, on the tenth day of the Navaratri festival+?, as a sacrifice to Durga, 
the guardian deity of Vijayanagar, the celebrated Bhuvanéévari of Vidyaranya’s devotion 
and worship. It was widely believed that the efficacy and fruitfulness of the sacrifice 
depended on the head of the beast’s being severed from the body at a single stroke, The 
superstition of the day held that if the victim had to be struck twice, a disaster was in 
store for the empire, Now it happened that the buffalo which was led to the sacrificial 
altar had such long, strong and irregular horns that it became a serious problem how to 
cut its head off at one stroke. The Emperor, courtiers and people were in despair, when 
young Visvanatha, we are told, came to the rescue. He was, we are further informed, 
induced by the goddess herself, in a vision, to offer himself as the executioner, provided he 
was given a particular sword in the king’s armoury. When the youth made his appearance 
before the anxious Emperor and offered his service, he was not believed to be earnest, but 
the fervent solicitude of the young hero, his earnest offer to sacrifice his life in case of 
failure, made Krishna-Deva agree to try him. And the emperor had no reason to be 
sorry for his decision, To his unbounded joy and enthusiasm, the young soldier performed 
his task with remarkable success. As aveward for his service, Krishna Déva declared him 
a public benefactcr, a saviour of the State from a catastrophe, and promised him before 
long, inasmuch as he deserved a crown and kingdom, the dignity of royalty. At the same 
time he distinguished the favourite’s merit by appointing him to the command of a section 
of the army. As a general, Vigvanitha’s career wasa brilliant one. He distinguished 
himself with such glory in the subjugation of certain enemies§ of the empire in the north, 
that the emperor raised him to a high rank, and bestowed on him all honours and 
privuieges as well as the ensigns and trophies which his valour had taken from the 
conquered chiefs, 


(To be continued ) 


*5 The Hist. Carn. Governors gives details, It points out how Nagama and his wife bathed daily in 
the Ganges, ate everyday only three handfuls of rice, and waited on the god Visvandtha day and night in 
the temple. They did so for forty days, when the god appeared to them in a vision, expressed his satis- 
faction at their penance, promised to give them a sight of his person the next day in the Ganges, and 
declared that their object would be fulfilled, The next day the pious couple, while bathing in the Ganges, 
felt a piece of stone coming into contact with their knees. They went to another ghat, but here also the 
same thing happened, and once again in a third spot. They now found that it was an emerald linga. 
Realising at once that it was the z0d’s fulfilment of his promise, Nagama, returned to his country. About 
a year afterwards Vigvandtha was born. The Mirt. Mee give aslightly different version. See also the 
various Polygar Memoirs, where there is ample reference to this story. 

47 The Navaratri was the most important festival in the Vijayanagar Empire. Both the imperial 
and the provincial rulers celebrated it with great splendour. See Sewell’s Forg. Empe,86, 175 and 37 6, 
and Madr. Manu III, 285. For stray accounts of the worship of Bhuvanésvari see Rais catal. II 427-565. 

#® It is not knoun who these were. Tho Hist. Carn. Governors says they were feudal chieftains in 
the north, who withheld the tribute to be paid by them. One of the Mirtanjiya MSS says they were the 
kings of Anga, Vaiga, Kalinga, Kasmira, Népila, ete This is of course absurd. Taylor suggests that 


they were the princes of Kondavidu, Warangal, Cuttack and the Bahmani Sultins. See O. H. MSS. IE, 
143 and appendix 1. : 
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HATHAL PLATES! OF (PARAMARA) DHARAVARSHA 
[VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1237 (1180 A. D.). 
BY SAHITYACHARYA PANDIT VISHWESHWAR NATH SHASTRI, JODHPUR. 


Txis inscription was found in the Hathal village in the Sirohi State about 3 miles 
North-West of Mount Abi. It is engraved on two copper plates, each of which measures 
about 64” broad by 5%” high and contains a ring hole but the ring has been lost. 

Each plate is engraved on one side only. One of these plates contains 10 lines and 
the other 11, But the 11th line seems to be a post script, for the letters in this line differ 
widely from the others. 

The characters are Nagari of the 12th century. The language is very incorrect 
Sanskrit. This may be due to the fault of the engraver. It is written in prose throughout 
except the three imprecatory verses (lines 15 to 20 of the second plate). In respect of 
orthography the letters 6 and v are both denoted by the sign for », 

This inscription is dated Thursday, the llth of the bright half of Kartika in the 
fVikrama] year 1237, and refers to the reign of Dharavarsha, who, in this inscription, 
is styled the descendant of Dhimarajadeva, Raja of Abi who is described in the inscriptions 
of Abi? and Girvar? as the founder of the Paramara clan. 

The minister, at that time, was Kovidasa, The day of the charter specified in the 
inscription is Devotihéni Ekédas ; and it says the following with regard to the donee 
Bhattaraka Visala Ugradamaka, dchdrya of Sivadharma: (1) That he be granted... .in 
Sahilvaia. (2) That he be permitted to graze his cattle on the pasture grounds free of 
charge. (3) That a pasture land be granted him in Kumbhéranuli. (4) That he be 
granted an area of land which can be tilled with two ploughs ina day. (5) Inthe 11th 
line of the second plate, which is supposed to be a postscript it is mentioned that the 
pastures of Magavadi and Hathalaci villages a!so be granted to him. 

Lines 5-10 of the second plate contain curses on those princes who would deprive 
him of these privileges, 

Of the localities mentioned here Hathaladi is obviously Hathal where the plates were 
found. In the 15th century inscriptions, this village bears the name of Brahmasthana. This 





1 The ink impressions of these plates were kindly given to me by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shankar 
H. Ojha, Supermtendent, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
2 aaa AaTaS Tea Mea HH STITT: FUT || 
HLL AMET: TANT FM SATA Tae Aar || 4% || 
QU AEATETH WAT VAT ATSaT AAT || 


qT TRTATT WaT TAT ATATTATA || A II 
Ss daienaita Ingoription 3 in the Achalesvara ee at Aba), 


3 Taq fata: AAA RTARTA TCT gy Me: | 
frauTTATTTEe sitarae: nara gaz FEAT AT er: || 3 Il 
arta Hey qa aT aft: TTT TUATHA, | 


ae TATA OMS F Gast T TAT Arar {i ¥ ll 
(Patnaérayan Inscription of Girvar). I shall edit this inscription also as soon as possible, 


4 aaa st: TAA ANT WaTAACAT TETTT | 


MATA As RATATAT THEM STATIS UT || 
(Ep. Ind., Vol, VIM, p. 210). 
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name must have been given to it either because it was granted to Brahmans by 
Paramara princes, or because there was a temple of Brahma near it which is now in ruins, 


Text, 
First Plate, 


q FS saa ARR9 TT Aha BT YR wet Tae? 

Qe arargs? || areata [ at ] aires 
3 RravaaitgarsPeraganrarse (at) araral*] se 
var’ ] sfamarosdafrarncaseqacrarrtast 

& BISA TUBA ITs aTaS altars? | 

& AeaaTareararrT (T+) Pearerareatesat? ares way- 
8 arr at Lt | aarereter feeatt4 gurl ae dsr 

é a Sarsaicarsearh aerqedior!¢ afedies 

@ TasmHTACHat Witsaearae!” fagrais 
Yo GAYA Sea ATTA ATA 

Second Plate. 


QQ waren ... Eta [:] || war wasteny 

QQ 522 grat aera? sar SARgoas Pa 

QQ aertae wit Tae? eer Q ere? aray 

Qe ateageg [° ] wear:25 || qasarad26 afantre 37 

4% f° street || wa || aft: ll asPresgar ya TT 

Re SE: STP: ae Tea Bet AT TET Ter | 

49 ewe [1S ll eaeat?? reeat ar ar eteTTT29 | ote 

4 THae gr! geqrer [ * 182 rae aA [S118 Ul wate 

Rs TF arts? areateqaraisza | TearE ATH 

Ro aihaes a Tey Seger |] B || PT ATT I ws II 

aT TT Sars? erqesstarrarerat Tas [1 J 
a 


5 Expressed by a sign, 6 Read TUT 
T Read ararqa 8 Read °gaet® 
® Read wat’ 0 Read “ar BTay? 
11 Read “ateye 2 Read Arad: 
3 Read °qreraqhtaeyarateata 14 Read feswea® 

15 Read °SaleUreaenreeai 18 Read safer 
1 Read Siaasatyg 8 Read faaTa 

1 Read °aata?® 2 Read Saar 

2 Read Saat 2 Read Setar: 
8 Read Tar Batar % Read afar: err® 
5 Read WTAT 46 Read TAASATS 
7 Read eHltag: 8 Read xTaARTEeT 
® Read tara Read eta Taq 
1 Read Of AY Teale 2 Read fasrar 

S Read “erasia Read °aRea 
Read TTT Read Aa 

57 Read “ahieat 8 Read = °atHe aT 
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MISCELLANEA, 


“SHANDY” AND “SHINDY”. 


1. Morvssi residents in Madras know from 
experience the weekly market at which provisions 
are purchased for the next week, and which is 
termed Sandat. At Ootacamund it lasts till night 
and winds up with the merry songs of the inebriated 
Badagas who are returning to their distant haunts. 
The word sandat is the Tamil form of Sanskrit 
samdhé, while sandi and Sandu are derived from 
samdhi. I have noted the Anglo-Indian form 
shandy = Tami! sandai in the following amusing 
extract from the “Madras Mail’’ of May 1890, 
which professes to be a reply to a query that had 
been inserted by the then Collector of Kurnool. 


RABBITS AND GOVERNMENT. 


Sir.—‘* To keep rabbits on the plains, ’’ send your 
boy to the local shandy for some string, adjust 
it in loops and pass them over the heads of the 
rabbits, draw up and fasten to the legs of a four 
poster bedstead. This is a most effectual way of 
keeping rabbits on the plains, and prevent them 
wandering to the hills, Can Mr. Kough kindly 
tell a fellow countryman the best means of keeping 
Government on the plains, especially in April 


and May. ”’ 
Erin-Go-Bragh. 


2. In the Slang Dictionary (1874) the word 
shindy is explained by ‘a row, or noise,’ I have 
found the following instances of its use, 

(a) In chapter 36 of Thackeray’s Pendennis 
(1845-50) the Major’s valet Morgan remarks with 


reference to the French chef Mirobalant :— 


“ At a ball at Baymouth, sir, bless his impudence, 
he challenged Mr. Harthur to fight a jewel, sir, 
which Mr. Harthur was very near knocking him 
down, and pitchin” him out a winder, and serve 
him right ; but Chevalier Strong, sir, came up and 
stopped the shindy—I beg pardon, the holtercation, 
sir, *? 

(6) Fliigel’s Dictionary, 4th ed., (1891). Did 
you and she havea shindy downstairs.”’ ‘She 
hated me as much as I did her, we used to have 
fearful shinddes. ” 


(c)’ Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary (1905) 
“ There did use to be some shandies [thus] a Plough 
Monday’’ (from Nottinghamshire). 


That part of the great Oxford Dictionary which 
will contain the article ‘shindy’ is not yet out. 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary (1911) says :— 


“shindy, brawl, disturbance, row, noise; often 
‘to kick up a shindy ;’ perhaps from Scotch shinny 
or shinty, a kind of hockey.” 


The derivation suggested here is extremely 
doubtiul, I suspect that shindy was originally a 
British soldier's expression and goes back to its 
synonym sazdai, a word which every master and 
mistress of Tamil servants cannot help being familiar 
with. I remember to have heard frequently the 
phrase sandat==ppédugtvdn, he is kicking up a row. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents will be able 
to trace the word shindy in Anglo-Indian literature. 
Both shandy and shindy are missing in Hobson- 
Jobson. 


E, Hunrzscr, 





BOOK NOTICE, 


THE PURANA TEXT OF THE DYNASTIES OF THE KALI 
AGE WITH INTRODUCTION AND NoTES edited by 
F. E. Paxcirer. Humphrey Milford. Oxford 

1913. XXIV, 97 pp. 5 sh. 


The genealogy of old dynasties is one of the 
traditional topics of the Puranas, and the lists of 
ancient rulers contained in them were at an early 
date considered as authentic by the Braéhmanas. 
When the later dynasties started the practice of 
deriving their genealogies from the ancient kings 
of India, these lists were largely made use of, 


University Press. 


and we can frequently trace their influence in 
inscriptions. No critical scholar would think of 
considering them. as authenticated history. On the 
other hand, they are not merely poetical fictions, 
and critical scholars like Sir R. G. Bhandarkar have 
shown to what extent they can be utilised in 
reconstructing the ancient history of India, 


One great difficulty, in making use of these lists, 
has hitherto been that they have. had to be con- 
sulted in so many different works, and that these 
latter ones are not available in critical editions, 
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Mr. Pargiter, who has long devoted much time 
to the study of the Purduas, hes now helped us out 
of this difficulty. In a handy volume he has 
brought together the accounts of the dynasties 
of the Kali Age contained in the Matsya, Vayu, 
Brahmisda, Vishtu, Bhagavata and Garuda 
Puranas. In addition tothe printed editions of 
these works he has compared agreat number of 
manuscripts, so that it is noweasy to see at a 
glance, in every particular case, how the different 
sources read. 


It will be apparent even from a superficial perusal 
of Mr. Pergiter’s book how much the various ac- 
counts agree, and we are foreed to the conclusion 
that they are all derived from a common source. 
This source must, according to Mr, Pargiter, be the 
Bhavishya-purdna, for we are often told that kings 
will be enumerated as they have been handed down 
‘(kathita or pathita) in the Bhavishya, Now it is 
a2 curious fact that the account of the same 
dynasties actually occurring in the Bhavishya does 
not agree at all and is evidently very late, There 
are, as is well-known, two recensions of the 
Bhavishya-purdua, one of which even contains the 
Biblical history of Adam and Eve. On the other 
hand, a Bhavishyatpurdna is mentioned in the 
Apastambiyadharmasitra, % ¢, from a period 
previous to these dynasties. We thus know that 
there existed an old Bhavishya-puréna, which was 
added to and recast in the course of time, Mr. 
Pargiter has not taken up the question about the 
various recensions which are now available. On 
the whole, a critical study on the Puranas is a,-great 
desideratum, and will have to be taken in hand as 
soon as we get a critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
T should think that Mr, Pargiter must have brought 
together much materials for such a study. It is 
to be hoped that he will some day make them 
available to the student, 


Mr. Pargiter contends that the source of these 
accounts was written in Prakrit and probably in 
Kharoshthi characters, The question about. the 
original language of the Indian epic has often 
been discussed, and the arguments in favour of 
the Prakrit hypothesis have usually been the same, 
and never quite convincing. We cannot overlook 
the fact that the Indian epics have largely been 
handed down orally, and that their wording has 
not been safeguarded in the same way as in the 
case of the Vedas. Our manuscripts, which are 
all late, must therefore necessarily present many 
irregularities, In such circumstances we cannot 
wonder if we find several Prakritisms in the 


Purdnas, The same is, as is well known, the case 
in Indian Sanskrit inscriptions, and it does not 
prove that there was once a Prakrit original. The 
instances of wrong rhythm in the verses are just 
as little significant, if we remember how late our 
manuscripts are. We must also remember that 
the classical Prakrits are not very old forms of 
speech. If the Indian epics were not originally 
written in Sanskrit, they must have been written 
in some old vernacular and not in the Prakrit 
described in Pischel’s grammar, If Mr. Pargiter is 
right in assuming that ashtadasa is occasionally 
misread instead of abddn dasa, it should be 
remembered that abddn is Sanskrit and not Prakrit. 
Everything depends on what is understood under 
the terms, Sanskrit and Prakrit. If the word 
Sanskrit is used to denote only the classical Sanskrit 
of the grammarians and if every thing else is called 
Prakrit, then Mr. Pargiter may be right. But if 
we include the Vedic dialects and the epic language 
of the Mahabharata in Sanskrit, then Ido not think 
that we can agree. The Puranas are throughout Brah- 
manical, and the sacred language of Brahmanical li- 
terature was Sanskrit, in this wider sense of the word. 


The theory that the oldest Puranic account of the 
dynasties of the Kali Age was written in the Kha- 
roshthi alphabet, is based ona still unsafer found- 
ation, That we occasionally find y for § and J for ¢ in 
late manuscripts, does not prove anything whatever, 
If all the Puranic accounts, for instance, had 
Ayoka instead of Asoka, we should have to account 
for it, But occasional mistakes of this kind do not 
make it even probable that the account of the Kali 
Age dynasties was originally written in Kharoshthi,. 
It is not the case that “‘ Kharoshthf is the oldest 
Indian script that we know of,” and if the accounts 
of the dynasties of the Kali Age were drawn up or 
at least closed in the fourth century A. D., the 
Kharoshthi theory becomes very unlikely indeed. 

On the whole, I am inclined to disagree with 
Mr, Pargiter about several questions dealt with in 
the introduction and the notes. I also think that 
it would have added to the usefulness of the book 
if tables of the different dynasties had been added. 
As Mr. Pargiter’s book is, however, it should be 
received with sincere gratitude. It bears testimony 
to prolonged and careful work, and the exhaustive 
critical notes added to the texts are an important 
feature of the book. A work of this kind has 
long been wanted, and we must be very thankful 
to Mr, Pargiter for making it as reliable and handy 
as he has done. : 


Sten Konow. 
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THE TRUE AND EXACT DAY OF BUDDHA’S DEATH. 
BY DIWAN BAHADUR L, D, SWAMIKANNU PILLAI, M.A., B.L. (MADRAS); LL.B. (LOND.). 


HE object of the subjoined chart is to show that the true date of Buddha’s death 
(Tuesday, 1 April, 478 B. c.), is deducible from the eight week-day dates cited in 
Bishop Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama (Trtibner’s Oriental Series). The demonstration is 
accomplished by selecting 5 out of the many dates which hive from time to time been 
associated with Buddha (see a long list of such dates at p. 165 of Vol. II of Prinsep’s 
Tables) and testing the week-days of the several occurrences with reference to each of 
these dates. The dates selected were :— 

(1) 10278. c., which is the most frequently occurring among the dates collected 
by Prinsep ; 

(2) 901 B. c,, corresponding to 980 8B. c. for the birth, and to 991 B. c., which is said 
to be quoted by Jachrig from Pallas’ Mongol Chronology (Prinsep, loc. cit.) ; 

(83) 846 3B. c., corresponding to 835 8B.c., which is said by Prinsep to be the era 
adopted at Lhassa and founded on an average of 9 dates: 846 B. c. appears to be the 
date of “ Buddha’s appearance” alluded to in a well-known Tami] Buddhistic poem of 
Sth cent. A. D. called ‘“* Manimékhalai ;”’ 

(4) 638 8. c., known as the Peguan date; and lastly, 

(5) 478 B.c., Cunningham’s second date, which, at p. 22 of J. R. A. S., 1909, 
Dr. Fleet admits to be an alternative to his own date, 483 B. c., Karttika gukla 8. 

In selecting supposed dates for trial, I have endeavoured to limit myself to typical 
ones, 2. é. to those which have at least some points in their favour. I made an exception in 
favour of 846 B.c., because, though wide of the mark, it is a curious date and seems to 
have been adopted by Tamil Buddhists of the 8th century a.p. [I have published a 
magazine article on this subject, a copy of which I shall be glad to send to any one 
genuinely interested in it]. Other dates, which might have been selected, had to be rejected 
in imine, because the week-days were obviously unsuitable. This remark applies to 544 
B. C., which would give a Sunday (instead of Tuesday) as the day of Buddha’s death, as well 
as to 043 B. C., in which the ‘tht and nakshatra of Buddha’s death concurred ona Friday. As 





N.B.—The following abbreviations are used in this chart, 

1. su. for sukla, the bright fortnight of a lunar month. Bahula paksha is not referred to even once 
in the chart, 

2. f.d.t.and f.d.n. These symbols indicate respectively that a tithi or a nakshatra ended on the 
following day after that cited as the day of the tithi or the day of the nakshatra. Ordinarily a tithi or a 
nakshatra is cited as belonging to the day on which it comes to end but occasionally, it is cited as 
belonging to the day when it only commences. “ F. d.t.” and “f. d.n.” mean accordingly “ following 
day’s tithe” and * following day’s nakshatra.”’ ; 

3. The ending moments of tthis and nakshatras are generally given correct to two decimal places 
of aday. The key to this system will be found in the author’s Eyestable. 

Thus ‘20 means 12 ghatikds after sunrise, 

4, When both tthi and nakshatra are cited, the ending moment of the titht is given first, and then 
the ending moment of the nakshatra, 

5. The English calendar years cited in pairs run from 1 March to 0 March, (4. e. the last day of 
February). Thus 1096-95 3, 0, is the period from 1 March 1096 to 28 February 1095, At the epoch 
we are considering, this period coincided very nearly’ with an Indian solar sidereal year. 

6. The expression “ preceded by an adhika, month” draws attention to the circumstance that the 
lunar year under consideration was one of 13, not of 12, months. 
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vastu—year 96, Sunday. June 29, 990 Boo. at “BL and Nak- 


Ashdadha Full Muon-N aksha- shatra had ended on Naé, at *40. This 
tra “ Uttara Ashadha’s and, was srfvana frll-moon 

enters wito sulituce HexXt | ! 

day, Monday. NB—1. Nak on Sund. was not 


Uttara Asha Jha. 


bride de pipe G24 (yes B06) 2. Phalguna 


sukla 1 In 1000-999 





Lule dd. po TL (yer 96.) B. ©. marked year 96. expired. of 
Eetzana Era (1096 less 1000} and 97 
| current. 

] 
oe Attaniie nt ot perfect | a “01 He & ¢ Wednesday, April 

Wisdunt-yees 992 B eeuptumimdas; but nak- 


tull mice; \ Ist isha Naksha-: 


mene Vitukha had ended on Tuesday 
Wednesday. 


tra 3 }at ‘77 ut day. | 
| N,B.—1. Nak on Wed. was not 
bul. are rye eb ae filtle he fen ¢ thee . Virakha. 


bieuk uf fou? 


is 2 Philguia Sukia 1 in 9938-92 
- Volo ifs pa de 


| 
iB. © marked year 103 expired of 
| Eetzana Era (1096 less 993). 


§. Death wt Buddha’s:  ysy-s7 BU. , Friday, June 
father Suddhocana—year ysygy cl; ere wna full-moon, 
407; full moon of W akkaoig | 

—Sravava): at sun rise on! 
Saturday. 


27 0 


N.B.—Philguua Sukla 1 in 989-88 
'B. C. marked Eetzana year 107 expired 
' (1096 less 989}. 


| 
| 
| 
ft 
! 
| 


wise 


Vol, de fie 





| 

7, Death of Buddha:—y ear | 

448; Vaisdkha full-moon. 

Kak, «¢ Visakha”’ Tuesday : 
a little before day break. 


Y4S-£7 


| ee el 
eS Bec 


3 °S43 97, 


Tuesday, 7 April, 


| 


N.B —Philguna Sukla 1 in 949-48 | 
‘B.C marked Eetzana 148 eurrent or 


bol. ds py. Oy TS. 
Ol. Dds pss Oy 4 'Eetzana 147 expired. 


8S. The New ieligious era’ 
commences im the year of 
Buddha's death 148 on Mon-~ 
day, first of the moon of . 
Tabaong (=Phalguna). 


$49-48 BLo.; Phaly. Su. 2=-Mon- 
day, Jan, 26 “64, 948 B.C. 

| N.B.—This was the Phalguua before 
| Buddha’ s death and marked new era, 
Vol. I, 9. 113. The eweek-day | Yea® 0. Phiéleuna Sukla 1 in 948- 47 


ees possibly Suuday which appears | B.C. marked year 1 expired of new 
te another cersion recorded by Big- | religious era, 

andet; vide footnute to p. 133, 

} a VY 3 and para. (6) of explunatery ; 

Fiutes 


N.B —Eetzana Era, year 0. marked 


Supposed central date 901 B.C 


ed i ier ee ee 


= wees Se 


1950-49 ob. el; Phalguna (preceded 
by edheka month), Su lias Sat Feb. 
1. 1049 B oc. Tathi ended at ‘21. 

N.B.—Abolition of tast year 
Kauzda Era Sat was prob 
| Chandrodaya. 

MH9-4t5 Boe, 
Sunday, | Alar 


ol 
Adi 


; Chaitra Sukla l= 
WOO BLS TL. 

N B.—Monday was prob. idi Chan- 
drodaya 

2 KEetzana Ei1a, year 0 marked by 
Phalguiia Sukla f in 1049-48 B. €. 


YSC-7TY : eo: Briday, April I, use 
b.o.: Yost. dean £5, 
N. B. —1, Nak. “ Visakha ° was cur- 


rent on Friday and ended on Sat. at 
45, 
9 


ted « 


Philg Sukla i in 981-80 B.C. 
marked Eetzana 68 expired (1049 


less 981). 

Yo2-5) 8 cc 3s Suidary, LY dane, 
Yo2 nb « , SHE OU 

N.B—1i. This was Ashadha tull- 


moon (preceded by adhika month). 

2. Phalg Sukla 1 in 953-52 B.C. 
marked Eetzana 96 expired (1049 less 
953) and 97 current. 


Yt5j-44 b 
¢ hs 


Weel 


u 


Oh, 


4 April 45 


Lb 7 

N.B.—Phalguna Suklai in 946-45 
B.€ marked Eetzana year 103 expired 
(1049 less 946) 


YtI-40 BL. 5 Duda, July li yu, 
G4] B. «23 Tull moon of sravana (pre- 
veded by ‘adhika month, ) 


N.B.—Phaleuna Sukia 4 in 942-44 
B. ©. marked Eetzana, 107 expired 
(1049 less 942). 


Ueol- OY p.t.3 Wed. Mar, 29; gol 
b. uw. > zi ‘99, 
N.B.—1. Nak ‘‘ Visakha’’ com- 


menced at ‘04 on Wed. and was not 
eurrent on Tuesday. 

2 Philg. Su. 1 in 902-01 B.C. 
marked Eetz. 148 current and 147 


expired. 

902-OL B. co. Phile. Nu. 1 was Nun- 
day, Januy. 16, QOL B. t.3 ‘843 the 
same day was Adi C Chandrédaya. 


N B.—This was the Phalguna before 
Buddha’s death and marked year 0 of 
the new religious Era. Phalg. Sukla 
iin 901-00 B.C marked year 1 
expired of new religious era 
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is deducible from the week-day dates cited in Bishop Bigandet’s LIFE ‘OF Ga UDAMA. 





Supposed central date 846 B. C. Supposed central date 638 B. C. 





916-15 B. co; Phalguna Sukla 1 
was Monday, 20 Jany. 915 B. c.; ‘71. 


N.B —1. 
Sukla i or 2 
2. Abolition of old Kauzda Era. 


637-36 B. c. ; Phalguna Sukla 
2 ended on Sat. Jan. 26 -90 
636. B. c, 

N.B.—Abolition of old Kauz- 


Sat. was not Phalguna 
da Era. 






















637-36. B. c.; Chaitra Sukla 
1 ended on Sunday Feb. 24 ‘57, 
636. B.C. 


916-15 B co; Chaitra Su. 1—VWed. 
Feb. 19 (10, 915. B oc. 


N.B.—Sunday was not Adi Chandro- 
daya. N.B.—Eetzana Era, year 0 
began on Phalguna Su. 1 in 686- 
2 KEetzana year 0 marked by Phal-|35. B. C. 
guna Sukla 1 in B. C. 915-14. 


567-66 B. C.; Thursday, March 
26, 567 B. C.; ‘86: Nak. ended 
on Sat. at °17. 

N.B.—1 Friday was 
Vai-akha Su. 15. 

Phalguna Su. 1 in 568-67 
B. C. marked Eetzana year 68 
expired (636 less 568). 


539-38. B. o. Srévana full- 
moon ended on Monday, 13 July 
539 B. oc. at 44 and Nak. 
“Uttara Ashadha”’ had ended 
at °58 on Sunday. Ashddha 
full moon was Sat. Jun, 13 
"97 Nak, “ Uttara AshAdha ” in 
that month was Monday, June 
15 °28. 

N.B.—Phalguna Su. 1 in 540- 
39 B. _C. marked Eetzana year 
96 expired (636 less 540). 


532-31 B. c.; Tuesday, 
eae 532 B. c.; 66; f, d 
7 


N.B.—Week day was not Wednesday. N.B.—Phalguna Su. Lin 533- 
2. Phalg. Su. 1 in 812-11 B. ©.|82 B. ©. marked Eetzana 103 
sia Eetzana 103 expired (915 Iess | expired, (636 less 533). 


816-45 B.c.; Tuesday, April 20; 
$46 B.c. 3°89; "21. 

N.B.—1 Solar and lunar year began 
at practically the same moment. The 
Tuesday was 14 Rishabha; Su. 14 ended 
on Tuesday at ‘08. 

(2). Phalguna Su. 1 in 847-46 B. ©, 
marked Eetzana €8 (915 less 847). 


818-17 B.c.; Wed. 9 June, 818 
BC; ‘48; f.d.n, °23. 


not 


N.B.—This was Ashadha full moon 
but neither tithi mor nak. fell on 
Sunday. 


2. Phalg. Su. 1. in 819-18 B. ©. 
marked Eetzana 96 expired (915 less 
819) and 97 current. 


$11-10 3B. o.; Sat. 25 Mar.; 811 
B. G.3°19; f. d. n. °32. 


29 
ae oo 


807-06 B. c.; 
B. 0.5 ‘17. 
N.B. Sravana full-moon, but week- 
day was not Sat. 
Phalg. Su. 1 in 808-07 B. C. 
8; marked 107 expired (915 less 


Wed. 7 July 807] 528-27 pz. o.; Saturday 11 


July, 528 B. o. 3°58. 


N.B.—Phalguna Su. 1 in 529- 
28 B. C. marked Eetzana 107 
expired (636 less 529). 


767-66 8. c.; Sund. 17 Ap. 767 
B. C.; "14 Nak. * Visakha ” ended on 
Sat. at °74, 


488-87 B. 0.3; Wednesday, 
April 21, °97; °29. 12th day of 
Rishabha (Solar month). 


N.B.—Phalg. Su. 1 in 768-87 B.C. Note 1. Tuesday was not 
marked Eetzana 148 current and 147 Vais. Su. 15. 


expired (915 less 768). 2. Phaélg. Su. 1 in 489-88 
B.C, marked Eetzana 147 expired, 
148 current (636 less 489). 
489-88 p.o, Phalguna Sukla 
1 (preceded by adhika month) 
ended on Monday Feb. 8, 488 
B.C, at °72. 
N.B.—Phalg. Su. 1 in 768-87 B.C. : 
marked year 0 of new religious era and Note.—Phalguna Su. 1 in 489 
Phalg. Su. 1 in 767-66 B.€. marked|B. C. marked year 0 of New 
Religious era. Year 1 expired 


year 1 expired of new era. 
was marked by Phalg. Su. 1 in 
488-87, B.C. 


768-67 B. c. Phalg. 
adhika month), Sukla 
Feb ; °90. 


(preceded by 
l was Wed. 2 








Correct central date 478 B. C. 





627-26 8.c.; Phalguna Su. 1, 
(preceded by adhika month) ended 
on Sat. Feb. 4. 626 3. c. at °39. 

N.B.—Abolition of Kauzda Era. 


626-25. B. c. New moon at the 
beginning of Chaitra month was 
Sat. March 4 -99, 626.8. c. Sukla 
1 ended on Monday, March 6 at 
‘05 and this was first Chandrédaya. 
Sukla 1 was current throughout 
Sunday. 

N.B.—PhAalguna Su.1 in 626-25 
B. C. marks Eetzana year 0 (abt. 25: 
Jany. 625. B.C.) 

557-56 B. C.; Friday, 4 Ap. 
557 B. c.; °69;f.d.n. ‘31. 

N.B.—Phalguna Su. 1 in 558-57 
B. GC. marks Eetzana year 68 expired. 
(626 less 558). 


529-28 B. oc. ; Nija Ashddha Full 
Moon and Nakshatra “ Uttara 
Ashidha ” ended at °59 and -62 
respectively of Sunday 22 June, 
529. B. C. 


N.B.—Phalguna Su. i in 580-29: 
B. C. marks Eetzana 96 expired. 
(626 less 580) and 97 current. 


522-521 B. ¢.; Wednesday, 8 
April, 522 B. 0.3; °36; °74. 


N.B.—Fhalguna Su. Lin 523-22. 
B.C. marks Eetzana 103 expired. 
(626 less 523). 


518-17 B. o.; Full moon tithi of 
Srévana commenced on Sat. 20 
July, 51838. 0c. at ‘61 and ended on 
Sund. 21 July at °51 of day. 
Saturday, at sunrise of which 
Suddhodana died, was loosely call- 
ed Full Moon, altho’this description 
was properly applicable to night 
between Sunday and Monday. 

N.B.—Philg. Su. 1 in 519-18 
B. ©. marks Eetzana 107 expired 
(626 less 519). 

478-77 B. 0.3 * Visdékha” nak-~ 
shatra commenced at °87 on Tues- 
day, 1 Ap. 478 B. c. and ended at 
.89 on Wed. ; Sukla 15 was current 
all Tuesday and ended on Wednes- 
day about sunrise. ; 

N.B.—Phailguna Su.i in 479-78 
B.C. marks Eetzana 147 expired, 
148 current. 

479-78, 3B, 0, Phaélguna Sukla 
2—Monday Jany. 20 °93, 478 
B. 0. Phaélguna Sukla 1 ended on 
Sunday 19 Jany. 478 B. 0. at‘ ‘89 
of the day. 

N.B.—-Phaleuna Su. 1 in 479-78. 
B. G. marks year 0 of new religious 
era. Year 1 expired is therefore 
marked by Phélguna Su. 1 in 478-77 
B. C.=Eetzana 148 expired (626 
less 478). 
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regards 483 8. ¢., 1 must say, with reference to Bigandet’s week-days, that a more 
improbable year would be difficult to find, since in that year Vaisikha pirnim4 ended on 
Saturday March 28-90, while Nak. “ Visikha ” commenced on Sunday, March 29-02 and 
came to end on Sunday, March 29:98: in other days, pirnim4 and ‘‘ Visikha’’ Nak., did not 
concur in Vaigakha month of that year for even one second of time, The year, 484 B. c. is a 


more probable year, because both Vaisakha su. 15 and “ Visikha” Nak. ended in that year 
on a Tuesday. 


An additional reason for selecting (2) 901 B. c., was that if any year was likely to 
yield week-days identical with those yielded by 478 3. ¢., it was 901 B.0., on account of 
a, well-known principle in Indian Chronology that week-days, ithis and nakshatras generally 
repeat themselves on the same days of the Indian sidereal year once in 423 years. 
The year 901 B.c. does yield week-days closely similar to those yielded by 478 3B. c,, 
except that it fails at the most important point and brings out the week-day of Buddha’s 
death as Wednesday instead of Tuesday, 


It will be seen that the only year for Buddha’s death which brings out all the week-days 
correctly is 478 B. 0. The number of tests could be multiplied, but we may be fairly certain 
that the result would always go to confirm 478. B. oc. ) 


This being so, it becomes an important question when these week-days were first 
recorded. Evidently, not during Buddha's life time or shortly after his death, because the 
week-day, as a detail for ordinary citation was not known in Europe till the 3rd century 
A, D. and probably was not known in India tillat least the 5th century a. D. : indeed, 
week-day citations are not commonly met with in India till the 8th century 4. p.—[See 
on the whole subject of the Indian week-day, Dr. Fleet’s valuable articles in Oct. issue 
of J, R. A. 8, for 1912 pp. 1039-1052.], 

The Burmese chronicle, translated by Bishop Bigandet, is called Malla-linkara wouttoo 
and was composed about 4. D. 1773, but Prof. Rhys Davids testifies to the substantial, even 
verbal, identity of that chronicle with the Jétaka commentary current in Ceylon in 5th 
century a. D. (Prof. Rhys Davids, cited by Mr. Harry C. Norman in J. R. A. 8. 1908 p. 15). 
We may, therefore, assume that the week-days in Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama were 
calculated! retrospectively by some one between the 5th and the 8th century 4. D.: but 
even so, we are led to infer that the true date of Buddha’s death, though forgotten, as 
Dr. Fleet has shown, by 1,200 A. D, in Ceylon, had been preserved in the traditions of 
Buddhists for at least a thousand years after the death of Buddha. 

There are certain points worthy of note in the calendar system disclosed by an 
investigation of these week-days : 

(1) In this calendar there runs throughout an implied distinction between the 
commencement of an era, and the commencement of a year. The commencement of 
eras was shifted from time to time, it wassukla 1 of Chaitra of a particular year 
under the Ketzana Era, and under the New Religious Era, it was associated with the date 
of Buddha's death ; but what is clear is, that the commencement of the year was always the 
ee 


1 There is just a possibility (though it seems to me highly improbable,) that the author of Malla- 
linkarawouttoo may have himself caloulated the week-days in accordance with the modern Burmese 
Calendar, which has been in use in Burma since 1738 a.p. In Ind. Ant., Vol. xxxix (1910), Sir Alfred 
Irwin has given the elements of the Burmese calendar from A: D, 688 to a. p 1752, but adds : “It is not 
certain what calendars were actually observed in Burma before the year 1,100 Burmese Era,—=a. p. 1,738,” 
I hope shortly to be able to verify and state in this J ournal whether, according to the modern Burmese 


calendar, the week-days in Bigandet could be located anywhere else than in the years shown in the last 
eolumn of my chart. Bigandet is certainly in error in supposing, in footnote to p. 183, Vol. IT, and 
elsewhere, that they can be located with reference to 543 B. 0.as the central date, 
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same, i. e., Sukla 1 of Tabaong or Phalguna, As an analogous case, we may Cite the era 
of the reformed English calendar which began on 14 Sep. 4. D. 1752, though the commence- 
ment of the year was always the same as before, the Ist of January. 

(2) Secondly, it is apparent, except in the case of the last date on the chart, that 
the commencement of the lunar month under this ancient calendar, was éukla 1 or 
(pratipada), as in the present day Indian calendar, and not the first heliacal rising of the 
moon, asin the Jewish and the Muhummadan calendar. In the excepted case I suspect, 
as observed in paragraph (6) of this note, a wrong reading in Bigandet’s English Transla- 
tion (Vol. II p. 113) of Monday for Sunday. On the other hand, the phrase adi chandrédaya 
diné quoted by Dr, Fleet from Dipavairsa (J. RB. A, S, 1909), seems to refer, not neces- 
sarily to gukla 1, as assumed by him, but to the first day when the crescent was actually 
visible, and in 242 B. c., as shown below, this was actually sukla 2. The ordinary rule is, 
that if Sukla 1, ends before -42 of a day, (25 ghatikas after sunrise) the crescent will rise the 
same evening and that if Sukla 1 ends later than °58 of a day, (35 ghatikds after sunrise), 
the crescent will only appear next day. Between these limits, the day of the first appear- 
ance of the crescent is a matter of calculation. 

Among other indications going to show that the “first of the moon” or “the first of 
the waxing moon” in Bishop Bigandet’s translation is meant for sukla 1] is the following, 
which is also otherwise interesting. Weare told at p. 107 of Vol. I that for 49 days 
from the attainment of perfect Buddhaship 7. e. from Vaisékha pirnimaé, Buddha did not 
taste food, and that on the 50th day which was the 5th of the moon of Watso he was 
hungry. [ Bigandet’s translation in this place “5th after the full moon of Watso” is an 
obvious mistake, since (1) 49 days from Vaisékha pirnimé can only take us to sukla 5 (293 
+ 144 +5 = 49) in Watso or Ashadha, and (2) we know from p.118 of Vol. I that 
some days after the conclusion of the 49 days fast, Buddha preached a sermon at exact 
full moon and exact sunset ; this we may identify as Ash4 tha pirnaima or Watso full moon — 
which tithi, in 522 B. c., ended on 6 June at ‘40 of the day or a little while before sunset. ] 
The 50th day from Vaisékha pirnima in 522 B. o. was Wednesday, 27 May = Ashadha (or 
watso) éukla 5, which tithi ended at ‘78 of the day. In this case, sukla 1 was first moon 
rise, but as sukla 1 ended on May 24:18, the 5th tithi, if it had been counted from first 
moon rise, would have been Thursday, May 28, the 51st day, not Wednesday the 50th day 
counted from Vaisékha pirnima. It is clear, therefore, that tithis in the text translated by 
Bigandet were calculated, as now, from new moon and not from the first moon-rise. 

(3) On the relative merits of 483 B. c. and 478 B.c. as years of Buddhars death, 
Dr. Fleet remarked, at p. 22 of J. R. A. S.1909,: “For the latter occurrence” (the 
anointment of Devanathpiya Tissa), ‘‘the mention of the Ashadha nakshatra indicates 
947 B. o. or 242 B. co. The choice thus lies between 2474236 B.c.=483 and 2424236 
B, 0.=478 8,0. The earlier year is preferentially supported by a consideration of the 
circumstances which paved the way to the acquisition of sovereignty by Chandragupta. ” 

Tt will be seen from the author’s “Eye-Table” that Nakshaira Pirva Ashaédha 
can coincide with Margasira gukla 1 or gukla 2 (on either of which days Devanampiya 
Tissa was anointed) only in a year in which some month previous to 
Margasira was adhika. This was the case with the years 247 B.c. and 242 B.c., and 
Dr. Fleet is, therefore, perfectly right in observing that the choice lies between these 
years. There is, however, this noteworthy difference between these two years, In 242 
B. C., the year of anointment of Devanatpiya Tissa, corresponding to 478 B. c, for Buddha’s 
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death, Margagiia guk]a 2 ended on November 14, at 514 ghatikas (in Lanka time,) after 
mean sunrise, and as gukla 1 had ended at the corresponding part of the previous day, it is 
clear, from the rule cited above, that sukla 2, Nov, 14, was adi chandrédaya dina or first 
moon rise in the month. Nakshatra Pirva Ashadha was current all through Nov. 14 and 
came to end at 24 ghatikas after mean sunrise next day. The case was very different in 
°47,B,C, Since, in that year, Margasira sukla 1 ended at 9 ghattkés after mean sunrise 
on 6 November, it is evident that that was adi chandrodag ya dina or the day when 
the crescent first appeared, Nakshatra Pirva Ashadha, however, commenced only 
at 50% ghatikds after sunrise on the same day, 2. ¢. 2 hours after midnight and was current 
for only about 94 ghattkas at the very end of the day. The anointment could, of course, 
hare been performed in what we should call the small hours of the morning of 7 November, 
247 B, c. so as to bring the ceremony within the influence of Parva Ashadha, but generally 
speaking, such a day would not be called a day of Parva Ashidha, whereas 14 Nov. 242 B. c. 
was strictly a day when Parva Ashadha joined with the adi chandrédaya dina of Mar gasira, 
So far, the calculation of nakshatras appears to point to 242 B. co, rather than to 
247 B. Cc, as the year of anointment of Devanampiya-Tisca ; and consequentially, to 478 B. o. 
rather than to 483 B. c., as the year of Buddha’s death. Dr. Fleet promised to exhibit in 
a separate article, the process of determining the nakshatras, but to the best of my belief 
he has not done so yet, The determination is very easy by the tables and method of my 
Indian Chronology. 

(4) One of the reasons which led Dr. Fleet to adopt Karttika sukla 8 rather (han the 
traditional Vaisakha sukla 15 as the day of Buddha’s death, was that, on the latter assump- 
tion, it was not possible to place the two anointments of Devanampiya-Tissa 247 B, 
Margasira Su. 1, and 246 3. o, Vaisikha sukla 15, as well as the arrival of Mahindo in 
Ceylon (3B. co. 247 Jyaishtha sukla 15) within the year designated by Dipavamnsa as “ 236 
years after he death of Buddha,” 7. ¢. after 483 8. c., Vaisdkha Sukla 15. He argued 
rightly that if each “Vaisikha sukla 15°’ was the commencement of a new year, the arrival 
of Mahindo at any rate must belong to a year later than 236 expired of the Buddha era, 
which would be complete on Vaisakha Sukla 15, 247, B.c. Now, if as I have shown above, 
the ancient Buddhist year always took its departure from éukla 1 of Phalguna, 
then it follows (a) that year 236 expired of the religious era would be marked by Phalguna 
sukla 1 m (479 B. c. less 236) 243 8. c., and (b) that the second and third events, 
referred to above would both fall within the space designated by a single year, 236 
expired, (running from 243 B.c. Philguna Sukla 1 to 242 B.c. Magha Amévasy4). Such 
being the case, the necessity for adopting Karttika sukla 8 as the day of Buddha’s death, 
in great measure, ceases. Dr. Fleet seems to think that both the anointments of 
Devinimpiya-Tissa should be placed within the 237th year current after the death of 
Buddha. I do not know if the text of Dipavamsa requires this construction, The text, as 
quoted by him (J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 11) makes two statements, (1) that Devanampiya- 
Lissa was anointed 236 years after the death of Buddha; (2) that he was twice anointed. 
It may be that the Ist anointment was in the 236th year current, towards its close, and 
the second in he 237th year current, 

(5) It follows from an examination of these week-day dates that Buddha’s age at the 
time of his death was 79 complete years, not 80 years, and that supposing he was bornin 
the year 68 of the Hetzana Era, he could be said to have died in the year 148 of that 


era only in the sense that the year 148 was varttaména or current. See however, division 
(8) below of this note, 
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(5) Bishop Bigandet remarks in a footnote on p. 133 0f Vol. 1 that the Io: eds, 
Fra was abolished on a certain Saturday which was the new moon of Tabaons ‘Ma. ch} 
anil that the Eetzana Era commenced next day Sunday the first after the same new z+. 2a, 
This of course is not correct, since the old era was abolished with effect trom Phalguca 
‘Tabaong) sukla 1 (See Vol. 1 p. 13), while the new era was brought inte force with tact 


from sukla 1 of the next month Chaitra (=Tagu), 

On the other hand, while referring to the commencement of the New Religions Hye, 
(the eva of Nirvina), Bigandet has made a mistake just the converse of the above. He .avs 
{foot note on the same p. 138 of Vol. Il): ‘‘In the year 148, the first day of the moth. 
of Tagoo (April), which fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the beginning ot the rev 
computation. emphatically called the era of religion, 543 B.c " We need not cence. 
ourselves with 543B.c. (As a matter of fact, the first of the new moon of Chaitra ox 
Tagoo in 543 B.c. was Wednesday, not Sunday.) Butit will be seen from a compariss: 
of this passage with those at p. 13 of Vol. ] and p. 118 of Vol. II. (1) that where Bigander 
affirms Phalguna Su. I to have been the beginning of the Ikauzda Era. he should have +20 
this of Chaitra su. 1; and (2) that where he affirms Chaitra su. I to have been the 
beginning of the New Religious Era, he should have said this of Phaélewna xu. J. No far, 
there mav have been, on his part, a mere mistake of transposition of months. but m saving 
(in foot note to p. 133, Vol. II,) that Sunday was the beginning of the new religious era (Era. 
of Buddha’s death), he is backed by the calculations exhibited in my chart against the 
Sth date; and contradicted hy his own statement in the text (p. 113 of Vol. ID), that 
the New Religious Era began ona Jlonday. Should iny conjectwe that Snuday was the 
proper week-day in this case prove justified by a reference to the Burmese Manuscript 
used by Bigandet or to any other original text, then it will follow that ~ first of the waxing 
moon’ throughout the chronicle translated by Bigandet means “ Sukla pratipada.” zn 
not the first heliacal rising of the moon. 

(7) In one or two instances, details of dates. not explicitly affimmed by Bigandes. 
have had to be supplied from other civeumstances stated by him. Thus, as regards the 
birth of Buddha, we are told, in the first place (Vol. J, p. 28). that he entered the womb 
of his mcther Maya at a full moon under the Censtellation ~ Oottarathan ~ (=" Uttara 
Ashadha "). Reference to the Eye-Table appended to my ~ Indian Chronology © will show 
that this must have been the Full Moon of Siavana. As Buddha was born 9 months 
later under the constellation ‘“ Withaka“ (°° Visékha”), (Vol. TW, p. 72), the birth, 
asmay he seen from the same table, must have taken place at the Vaisakha full moon, 
not 6 days after the same full moon, (as stated erroneously in the foot note to p. 2%, 
Vol. I), when Nakshatra © Vaisakha “ would be an impossibility. 

Similarly, when we are told (Vol. I. pp. ae that Buddha, preparatory to embracing 
the life of an ascetic, left Kapilavastu “at the full moon of “July * under the 
constellation ‘ Oottarathan, ’’ we may infer that it was the full moon of Ashadha month, 
because elsewhere Bigandet has rendered the Burmese “ Watso” (= Ashadha month) hy 
“July” (see, for instance, Vol. I, p. 200). July is no doubt the English equivalent ot 
Ashadha at the present time; but it was not so in Buddhas time when the equivalent 
of Watso or Ashadha was May -June. The reader has to be reminded that English months, 
in 477 B. C. meant, in comparison with Indian months, a time of the sidereal year more than 
one month in advance of what they now mean. This result is due (1) to the forward 
movement of the Indian sidereal, as compared with the European tropical, year, and (2) to 
the dropping of 10 days in the Gregorian Calendar. In support of my statement a the 
departure from Kapilavastu took place on a Sunday. I may refer to Vol. II, p. 72 where 
the next day when he entered into solitude is given as Monday, 
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Lastly, the year when Buddha left his home to lead a hermit’s life is given as 
“ Hetzana 97” in Vol. I, p. 62, and as “‘Hetzana 96” in Vol. II, p. 72. This is nota 
discrepancy, because we may understand the former to be an expired, the latter a current, 

year. Similarly, the Eetzdna year of Buddha’s death, 148, has, I believe, to be understood 
only as a current year, the equivalent of expired year 147. 

(8) I have reserved for the last place the discussion of the important question, 
whether, admitting the correctness of the dates shown for Buddha's life, in the last 
column of the chart, the date of his death may not be 477 8B. c., as conjectured, first by 
Cunningham, and more recently by Prof. Charpentier of Upsala in the July issue of 
this year’s Indian Antiquary. I am bound to say that two sets of considerations 
are in favour of 477 B,c.: in the first place, this date would make him fully 
80 years old when he died, which indeed is the commonly received age, attained by Buddha 
when he passed into Nirvana ; and in the second place, although the week day of Vaisakha 
su, 15 and Nak. “ Visakha” in 477 B. 0. was Monday (April 19; -90; +44), yet the 
next day was J'uesday, and as he is said to have died ‘“‘on Tuesday, a little before 
day break,” this may mean, though not strictly, “a little before the daybreak of Tuesday :” 
that is, in the early morning hours of what we should call Tuesday, (m the Indian 
Calendar, in the last hour or two of Monday). 

The real difficulty, however, about 477 B. co. is in harmonizing with this date the 
statement that the new religiousera began on the Ist of the waxing moon of Tabaong 
(Phalguna) “in the year of Buddha's death,” the week-day being either Sunday, as stated 
in. Bigandet's note on p. 133 of Vol. II, or Monday, as stated at p. 113 of Vol. II of his 
text. The following are all the relevant Phalgunas :— 

Phalguna sukla | of 479-78 8.¢. fell on Sunday, 19 Jany. 478, B.c. ending at -88 of day. 

”? ” ” 478-77 5 fell ona Friday. 
‘3 » 3 477-76 4, ,, ,, Wednesday. 
%3 » » 476-75 ,, ,, ,, Sunday (ending at ‘78 of day). 

We cannot possibly adopt the Phalguna su. 1 of either 478-77B.c¢. or 477-76 B.C. as 
the commencement of New Religious Era, because in neither case was the week-day 
Sunday or Monday. We are driven, therefore, to conclude that the 12 months beginning 
with Phalguna of 479-78 B.c. (19 January 478 B. c.) were the 12 months constituting “ the 
year on which Buddha died”, 7.e., that he died on Vaiéékha su. 15 of 478 B.c., not on 
Vaisikha su. 15 of 477 B.c. 

(9) The Hetzana Era is no doubt, as observed by Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. 8. 1912, p. 239, 
‘alate invention” ; but itis, nevertheless, a true invention, 

(a) because the dates expressed in that era are, astronomically, true dates ; and 
(6) because they include, by implication, one historically true date, the year, 
478 B. C., of the death of Buddha. 

The week-days, coupled with tithis and nakshatras, direct our attention, with almost 
absolute certainty, to one and only one series of years which, thanks to them, can be 
verified and identified with as much confidence as if they had been recorded in 478 p. o, 
Knowing, then, from other sources, the historical probability of the central year, 478 B. ¢., 
(that it is approximate, according to Dr. Fleet, within 5 years, does not detract much from 
its historicalgvalue), we need not be disturbed by the reflection that this and other 
surrounding dates must have been laboriously calculated, and for the first time fitted out 
with the full dress of vara, tithi and nakshaira, by some astronomer in the 5th, 6th, 7th or 
a later century 4. D. The later the century, the more genuinely do the historian, the 
chronologist and the critic become interested in the discovery that, for a thousand years, if 
not more, aiter Buddha's death, the true year of its occurrence was, notwithstanding many 
contradictory traditions, faithfully preserved somewhere in Buddhistic sacred lore. 
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JAINA SAKATAYANA, CONTEMPORARY WITH AMOGHAVARSHA I 
BY PROF. K. B. PATHAK, B. A.; POONA. 


Tar Amoghavritti is the oldest commentary on the siiras of the Jaina grammarian 
SAkatdyana. Prof. Kielhorn! thought that the Amoghavritti was later than the Chinigm ant, 
a different and smaller commentary on the same siitras by Yakshavarman. That this view 

not correct will be obvious to Sanskrit scholars who will carefully study the introductory 
prasastis in both, which I quote below. ; 
sf AeT AUS at i || attateaad sateen asyeat || VETTUARAQAa WATTaT || 

THATS RSL LT Sef ATSAMCA | 

va: MAMTA TIE TTA | 
aa asada: sat BPresar: 1 

qeet AAR: STU Tea: Tat: SAT Alraar SAT Vet ATA: | wey: Tara | Pega fal) 
sad saat: Sata at) Sarat TAs: ar:) aT AsaTaeaT Tar aeqa: garfiar [:] | wea TAT 
erantea TATHAAAT Wad qaSATATA Sia) ReAITA TTT TATTLE SIReAT Bey rete 
TAHA SeaTEARIT: | oq HATA TAA : qftataeqzey ) TITS VSMITMTA Was AeA eY- 
sical aReTaT: Aes | TAT TAATTA TTT TST SFSU Hw | 7 siy- 
el escates ios seen BH We Me TIANA: HATTA TT TTETA: RAST 
ACA BTA: 7 aiaearaaoridgarseritranat Ae | 

Amoghavritti. 


~~ Cet 


aa: Sea: tl Piet Brera: eaarasaacra | Res cHrarSaraeiadersa: | ¢ |i 
TACT TATA ASaAg | 
STRITAMUT( T ) STAT AT) T reMeAy || 2 || 
CARA ATA HHATAA SATTAT ANA, | 
ARPTATAM Tas: WMHAeAT: || F II 
Uh: Usalra SATU T WALA A: | 
saat Fr) Gages FPaeaTRT ATTA et 
ETA GATT UIT ATTA | 
WseraTaT arqasesrara(a ert [I & [I 
SEAS T THe THe TAT: Ta | 
Beata ATs Bey WstrTarad || & | 
aearaasat (ar) aa Seas ata tt areca) | 
SITHAAT TAIZAT aATTAAT || % II 
qaraavieat wRareeyarag | 
TIMI Wea Tecra: || < || 
USM TAS TET ATA STA LAT (FF RS 
aaa (] awaret (—] veaee fread |! <I 
SANTANA Tee | 
AUeseT TAS A BART T AAIAT || 4 lt 
TUTTSUSATATT AT fsarTaasy ese | 
AAT IT Aare Tar ee? 0 ey ov 
QIMAS aT eayEsy raearaat aa: | 
aed Tea AP aT Prstara || 





1 Ante, Vol. KVI. p. 24. 2 Read (raid. 
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aa ayes araeearA: || awa: MTaTAraraeas || wseedtdqsar: area | 
SAA siarararsaicatiaarar: 8 aa aataeaead awa: waiter: || aa atta® aeraterag 
aaranranecea # «arena at )emaree: | Pareaataseqaraaenrt waa 
ATMA A: AASTAT: TSTTTATT TAA STOTT | 

TATRTARAT aaa aaa: | 
aqeriaragaa set saract sa: II 
BT ETT | A | TST Fe ececce cee sesceseee vreeeenes i 

SH Sa PTAA: || MATTAUMT: Weaqrankasqe Terex oraarad: | MarespET st ( FF )a3- 

MAATAMARATT | 
Chintdmani, 

Yakshavarman, the author of the Chintdémawm, tells us, in verse 7 quoted above, that 
his work is a smaller commentary (#afaat aft). He lays claim to no originality, but 
admits that his Chintémam is an abridgment of avery extensive commentary ( afazdy 
ara). This very extensive commentary is no other than the Amoghavritti itself, since the 
concluding passage of the two pravsastis given above, beginning with the words sf& qorerarearar: 
is the same except that Yakshavarman substitutes arareaqzoara for the ararzarsrarra of the 
Amoghavritti. Then again Yakshavarman gives only the pratika qa: afrayararaeane of the 
a7seexta, which occurs entirely in the Amoghazriiti, Moreover, he borrows the two alternate 
explanations of the second half of this aiattay almost in the very words of the Amogharritti. 
These facts will suffice to convince Sanskrit scholars that the Chintémani is an abridgment 
of the Amoghavritii, and is, therefore, a later work, 

As I have remarked above, Yakshavarman lays no claim to originality, but copies the 
Amoghavrittt with slight altezations, omitting the less important words thus :— 

ara g: 1,1, 17 (Sdkatdyana-s tira) 

FATT a HOTTIE Vltagsad TITAS AEA TATA AT | Fazer: | eaeat: | Toraare: 

fagatar: | Seer: |I 
Amoghavr ittt. 
qarTeae Sora Ssiaysas SaTANs agtat Wala | Faeatar: | STE AT: || 


Chintimani. 
Sometimes Yakshavarman entirely copies the Amogharritti thus :— 


warq gaa Sdkatayana sitra 1V, 3, 207. 

TATTAT Vara SrATTT TAA wa: THATTA TIaTAEra a( & )sw’ S )aeqat waa 
feeTare: | STHTET: IAT) Sa | sreReterreT( Tl erdta | ware ate AT | are He FaeT: | 
sad gia Pal Wart we Paes args: | srpeqaa ela fara [1] canvases: [1] 

Amoghavy itti. 

TATATT SANT SHAT CAT Tar: Teresa Taavarar (er) ates) S waa Peeaare: | 
areata # a: qead | atzer(s ar aadieata | ware sa fa | wart He Fae: | sea ste 
far | art ae fae ages: | streraa eta fin setrrarfeeaa: ¢ | 

Chintimang. 

In the preceding passage the only alteration which Yakshavarman makes is to use the 
word #& instead of the we yeqq of the Amoghavritii. I have already proved by 
ample evidence that the Chintdmant j is later than the Amoghavritti, Itis thus clear that 
the illustration mentioning Amoghavarsha, the great patron of Digambara Jaina literature, 
fixes the date of the Amoghavritti, which is obviously so named in honour of that king 
a a 


3 Omit this mark of punctuation, Read Senefecy:. : 
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It is interesting to note that the achievement attributed to Amoghavarsha I, namely, that 
he burnt his enemies seeeatey TTA, is actually mentioned in a Rashtrakita inscription, 
dated Saka $32 (Hp. Ind, Vol, I, p, 54) where the passage relating to Vallabha 
Amoghavarsha, is thus read by Prof. Hultzsch worerenzarty ate laaisareagse( fy )ear 
gerg. It is proposed to read the first two words as war Azar. And the passage 
means that Amoghavarsha I, surrounded the kings who had suddenly turned disaffected, 
and burnt them, In this inscription the form gzrg, which is fz, is correct, because 
the writer of it could not have witnessed the event which was =w#azqq to the author of 
the Amoghavritit, who deliberately uses the form stgga which is ##. But the constant 
warfare between Amoghavarsha I and his kinsmen of Gujarat is also alluded to in an 
earlier grant of the time of Amoghavarsha I himself, namely, the Bagumr4 prants 
of Saka 789, in which we are told that “ Dhruva died on the battle field, covered with 
wounds, while routing the army of Vallabha-Amoghavarsha.”” It is thus manifest that 
the event alluded to in the illustration, which we have been discussing, must have occurred 
shortly before Saka 789. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that the Amoghavritti was 
composed between Saka 736 and 789, Yakshavarman is certainly entitled to our gratitude 
for preserving the text of the historical illustration, which he quotes from the Amoghavritti. 
He has conferred upon us yet another favour by communicating to posterity a very 
important fact about the authorship of these Sdkatdyana-sitras, In verses 3, 4, 5, 6 and 
7 of his opening prasast: quoted above, he says :— 

Hail! sakaiayana, the eminent lord of the great community of Sramanas. who 
attained to glorious universal sovereignty over all knowledge. 3, 

Who, (like Vishnu) single-handed, lifted up all nectar-like grammar, together with 
fame resembling the goddess Lakshmi, by churning the Ocean of words, with [his] 
intellect resembling Mount Mandara, 4. 

Whose original science of grammar, of limited extent, attainable by easy means, and 
withal very complete, is beneficial to all like the religion of Arhat. 5. 

In whose science of grammar, there is neither f= nor are there words used, such 
ast Amey THT, Nor TIeeAre laid down, apart from the sitras, [as in Pataijali’s 
Mahébhdshya]. 6 

By abridging the very extensive commentary [called Amoghavritti] of him [Sakatayana 
just described] this smaller commentary [Chintémaui] endowed with all good features will 
be composed by Yakshavarman. 7 

I have offered a literal rendering of these verses, This is all the more necessary as the 
sense intended by Yakshavarman, ay well as the historical illustration, hag failed to arrest 
the notice of Dr. Burnell, Prof. Buhler and Prof. Kielhorn, who have published valuable 
contributions to the study of this Sikatayana grammar. The first four verses translated 
above contain adjective clauses descriptive of Sdkatéyana. They are introduced by the 
relatives q: (in verses 3&4) gain aeqTHA (verse 5), and qeq (verse 6). These relatives 
are correlative to the demonstrative qeq in ata Aga aiq where ais Hart vst and is 
part of the principal sentence in verse 7. The construction is agqayq Weartarad ay ara 
AT Wa Veta Tet sara WATS aeqaat. This smaller commentary will be composed 
by Yakshavarma by abridging the very extensive commentary of him whose original 
production called Sabdénusasana is beneficial to all. The conclusion to which we come is 
that the Jaina SAkatéyana wrote both the text and the commentary in the Amoghavrittt 
and lived between Saka 736-789. 

Se ok eee Ot ee ee ee 
5 Ante, Vol. XII, p. 181. 
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The identity of the author of the sdiras with that of the Amoghavritit seems to have 


been widely known. Mr. Rice says: “ Sakataéyana not only wrote the grammar but also 
a gloss thereon called Amoghavuitti. ” 


In support of this statement Mr. Rice quotes the 
Munivanidbhyudaya, written in the reign of Chikkadeva Raja of Mysore (1672 to 1704), by 
ChidAnanda-kavi, who afterwards became the pontiff of Sravana Belgol under the usual 
title of Charukirti Pandita Deva. 
A muni nija-buddhi-Mandaradim srutada mahdcirddhiya mathisi | 
Préma-yaso-Lakshmi verasu rydkarana-mahamritoddhérav esegida || 
Vara-Sabdénusdsanaca rachisi y-adak uru-Sdhaldyana-resara- | 
Tevedax Amogha-vrittiya padinentu-sdavirada-grantha-saikhyeyolu || 
Léka-rikhydtan @ Sdkattyana-muni vydkaranada sitraranu | 
Sdhalya-vvitti-samaniita rachis y-aneka-punyacan arjjisidany || 
Mandara-dhiran Aviddha-karnnada Padmanandi-siddhanti chakrésa | 
and dima-pada.iya Sékatdyana-muni-r indirakanig ittan olidw || 

1 adcpt Mr. Rice’s translation ;— 

«That muni, churning the great ocean of the éruta (or revealed truth) with the Mandara 
mountain cf his own understanding, began to uplift (or restore therefrom), along with the 
loved Lakshmi of fame, the best nectar of grammar. Having composed the excellent 
Sabdinusdsanum, tc it (is) the name of the great Sakatayana, he declared the Amogha- 
vritti, 18,000 verses in extent. That world-famed Sakatéyana-muni, having composed the 
sitris of the grammar, together with the complete vritti, acquired a variety of merit. 
Then Aviddha-karua Padmanandi siddhanti-chakrésa, firm as Mount Mandara, approving 
of him, gave his own rank (or office, as head of the gana) to Sakat&éyana, the revered 
among munis,” Karni‘aka Sabdanu:dsana, Intro. p, 2 

From the passages quoted above it is evident that in the opinion of Yakshavarman 
and Chidananda, the Séhatdyana-sitras and the Amoghavritti were composed by one and the 
same author who calls himself Sakatiyana. I have proved above that this Jaina author 
lived in the time of Amoghavarsha I, that he wrote his work about Saka 789, and that the 
Amoghariitti was sc named in honour of this illustrious Rashtrakéta king. The fact 
that this Sikatiyana wrote the Amogharritit as well as the sitras was well-known even to 


Brahman authors. Vardhamana, the author of the Ga:.arainamahodadhi, who composed 
his work only about 273 yeers later, frequently attributes statements which are found only 
in the Amoghavrith but not in the sitras to Sakatayana himself. 
WHA AT RL: AT BeTeceare. 
Ganaratnamahodadhi. Amochavritiy. IL 1. 87 
Benares ed. p. 82. 5 MOG RAY Weber yay oe 


rHsrareg | aya Tear | ster feataeare. 
Gararatnamahodadhi. } 
Benares ed. p. 90. f 


Vardhamana also assures us that this Sakatayana was not a Digambara but a 
Svetambara, writer :— 


Amoghavritit II, 1, 79. 


USHA AA A THETA 
TeragrarmaTsarear: | 
Vardhamina tells us that he restricts the term feta@q Digambara to Devanandin the 


author of the Jainendra-vyakarana. From this we are to infer that the other Jaina 
grammarian TR ST SakatAyana mentioned in the above verse was @ Svetambara. 


Vardhamina’s view that Sikatayana was a Svetémbara is amply borne out by 
numerous passages in the Amoghavritit. 


STUT MATA BT SrA aT 
NYT AAPIATH are Gag Amoghavrittt. I, 2, 201. 
39 39 I, 2, 202. 
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TARUTAIHTMTA Ut TT AIHA TF | 


TAAATAIH AAT | HAT TF TyTHA Ts | 
Amogh. I, 2, 203, 204. 


ATA GS STAT TWesez | 
Pramnicats | 
Prammicata | 
Amogh. IV, 4. 133, and 140, 
TT TING SITSATATT: | TT AIeanst RTA: | 
Amogh. I, 3, 104. 


HUSH ATA AMACTAT: TSAL: 
Amogh, ITI, 2, 74. 


The mention in the foregoing passages of Svetambara authors and works and the 
fact that the study of the Avaiyaka and the Niryukti is enjoined upon the readers leaves 
no room for doubt that Sakatayana was a Svetambara, and not a Digambara Jaina, 
That he has been unjustly superseded among the Svetambara Jaina community by the 
later and more well-known Svetambara grammarian Hemachandra is evident from the 
following passages in which the latter makes no secret of his desire to copy Makatayana :— 

T TATRA AT IT, 3, 34 (Sakatayana). 

aft aasy wag tes Pas Prater ay Ts TTT TAT | aT arate aaa: | waiT- 
faa Barra srfs: | a | PATAST: SaTATSA: | aTaTat | ameter (at) | Tay | TET fara 
eRe: | THAT: CaHAT: | FI ty 3 Tes: " farsa:(@:) | arar saa: | Praararer | sapaa: | 
aaa: | Amogh. ITI, 3, 34. 
Hemachandra Says : — 

7 TISPETSAATT (Hemachandra), 

ait Aas TH as ATS] Prva aa a: geaat arate | ae ataftedarsreay, | 
dtarataneniia AINTATT WT HATHA | T, ASI ITAA: TET: | F: Rae ra fRaaa | zaargea- 
Tey: AAT | TF afaant l aint qara ste | fara: | SHeT 1 TSTATIT: T(fayray Teyra | Saat (ST) 
TSS: FAS: ATAT BIST: | Pra > ) sarge: | tae: || 

Hemachandra’s Brihadvritti, VII, 1, 109. The séra just quoted appears to be based 
on the remarks in the Kasikdvritti on PAnini (V, 3, 100). 

pyafa ITI, 1, 166 (Sakatayana), 

sata aaa sa aa Taraaqreqrafa [cera] saraava sertarsd vera waa | qeraa soe 
-aATA TAT: | HH MLAS ATA sears: | Mra sft WA GTardarea Fg Taraqe aay | 

Amoghavrittt, III, 1, 166. 
mara VI, 3, 157 (Hemachandra), 

aa sa aaa aa ata Tay qqqeyryzT ats TAA F ATTA AT SY AAAs Tear TATE | TAAATHHT- 
ATTA TAT: | SRA MTT SAAT TearE: | MTA (R-R-RO) Tet WI Tar geqrTeay: stat F TAFT 
meray ate FT: | 

Eonar ene Brihaderitit, VI, 3, 157. 
1a IT, 1, 168 (Sakatayana). 

tea ata fis SCT Sets Fa: yaaa sameqar frareae | fase eae aTat ary: | fF St ara aa 
Sremaarir ater: (P rr )aar aa: Tata AMAA TF Saremrqaal La] afr: fare d ( Fara) TTSTT: 

. Amogha. III, 1, 168. 
tea: VI, 3, 158 (Hemachandra). 

FAST Teeqsyrgcqres Tay sy: TTT Prrarea | Agraria seat afr: | et ae eet 


nN 


es 


afemaareli Tra Ta: TIT TAWA | TTT ara qqareq TARA T Afr: rare ITSrer: | 
Hemachandra, Brihadvriiti, VI, 3, 158. 

~ These passages show that Hemachandra copies the Amoghavritii to such an extent 

that no claims to originality can be put forward on his behalf, though it is easy to admit 

that on this very ground Hemachandra’s Brihadvritti will prove most helpful in bringing 

out a correct edition of Sakatayana’s siiras and his Amoghavritti, On the other hand, 
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Sakasdyana never copies the Kaéskévritti in the way in which Hemachandra copies the 
Amoghavritti. The tittle Amoghapriiti must have been selected, as I have already 
remarked, to commemorate the reigning sovereign Amoghavarsha I. But it must have 
been also suggested by a desire on the part of Sakatayana to show the superiority 
of his own work to the Kéasikdoritit. ; As might be naturally expected, Saékatayana 
frequently refers to the authors of the Kasikad thus -— 

aieg araratean 
Amogh. 1, 4, 50. Kasika, I, 3, 47. 
CHTAATA TATA: 

Amogh. 1, 4,238. Kanka. I, 3, 38. 

Sakatéyana sometimes borrows his illustrations from the 1/ ahabhashya, the Kasiké and 
the Nyasa :— a = eine 

mrs: Tara TANT ATS: ASTrag TST: | 
Amogh, IV, 4, 131. P. III, 3, 167 (Alahabhashya). 
aay AUNT fsa a (Bhéravi IIT, 14.) 
Amogh. 1, 4,37. Kasuka. I, 3, 23. 
Rat SCAT TT TATA 

Amogh. I, 3, 167. Nyasa. II, 3, 87. 

It is very interesting to note that Sakaiayana quotes the two following passages from 
the drthasastra of Kautilya, 

STATS AMT TATA PIT aet | 

Amogh, I, 4,12, Kautilya’s Artha‘asira (Mysore ed.,) p. 12. 

ASS Baga aT cra TAH TR( a )eaTS( 1 Tea car )Aararseqata FF ataraeqeaya 

Amogh. III, 4,107. Kautilya’s Arthatasira (Mysore ed.) p. 35. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that Kautilya’s Arthaséstras is also quoted by 
Vatsyayana in his Nydyabhashya Chap, 1. and in the Kamasitra, p. 24. 

Some of Sakat@yana’s sitras resemble those of the Jainendra-vyékarana, They must 
have been borrowed from Pujyapada, who can he easily proved to have lived prior to 
Sakatéyana. The Jainendra séira (11, 3, 36) searsyaaeeas F- was known to the authors 
of the Kagika, who remark : 

TTA WATT THA: Kasiké, TIT, 3, 40, 

This is not a véritika as Panini’s siéra I LY, 3, 40 seaqrerat BEAT 1s not noticed in the Mahé. 
bhashya. It is, therefore, clear that Sakatayana siira (1V, 4, 45) stardaedataedy: is based 
on the Jainendra sdéva quoted above. 

The following three Jainendra sitras :— 

qeaex IV, 1, 207. 
fara 4, 4, 208. 
TT yg, 209. 
are thus alluded to in the Ka-‘ika - 
Res eH eS ea aes Asan: Haear: Parser seqeaar waa | TFT | aa e: rer | 
Kanha V, 3; 102. 

The Jainendra siiva (I, 1, 61) fEerfe: corresponding to Sakatayana (1. 1 52) is 
quoted by Akalankadeva, who was contemporary with Sahasatuiiga-Dantidurga, the 
RAashtrakita king. 

ReTTTAT Pearle 

azaragersvanfanm I, 5, 1 Benares ed. p 37. 

Jinasena, in the opening pratasti of his Harivasiisa (Saka 705) mentions the Jainendra- 
vyakarana, These facts suffice to prove the priority of Pijyapada to Sakatayana,. 

Panini’s siira™’ (IV, 1,102) is axgesaneire wazerarasgy while Jainendra siirg 
(IIT, 8, 134) reads aygegramifaataeretra TUTATATITTTAATaAs, The latter siira 
is thus borrowed by Sakatayana II, 4, 36. 

ATES ATH (H) CUATRO TYT AAAS ( F TTT TATA AAA, 


cece ee 
«  § Mysore ed. pp. 7 and 11; Nydyabh, Benares ed. p.7, 7 Chandra (II, 4, 38) copies Panini, 
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: a ca a errno eee cea ere 
Amoghavriitt explains :— 
AVATAIAA TWIT: | suffer: | 

This explanation about Varshagayya being Agnisarmayana is copied by Hemachandra 
in his Brihadvrittt (VI, 1,57). Now Varshaganya was the name of isvarakrishua, the 
author of the Séikhya-harikds, who ig assigned by Dr, Takakusu to A, D, 450, Another 
Jainendra sutra (III, 2, 5) weeargrregsii(s)sz:(s3) is borrowed by Sakatayana and 
Hemachandra, 

TeIareramsr Sikatiiyana IT, 4, 224, 

~ tea Ly ae a ~ nw a ~ RA ~ ~ fe wo 
= SIG Tele TEST ETM ATA AAT AT TAT TCRAGT aaa: = sft aitatara ey aur 
oP ~ ~ han ~ C ~ ~ © is ~ ~ + a 
TaASa TAA AA | Sar BHA: FT TRS TT TTEge: cara | TeHoy TseqeaTaa wa ag org | gis: 
* . *e ° et ee a ~ ~ ” es ~ 5 Be 
STAT: | HEYA TT | Bea: AAT: | TETaiea fe | Tewsaa geo wae aT | apse aT Te |] 
oy rs st S = : < Pe PS ba ae ~ i, 
agit Far | TeeTCATAT GTUTT Beh IT | ates fs ay | ara fea ap at was 
Amogha. II, 4, 224, 

Hemachandra reads the sitra as 

sfeaririath S3¢ Biihadvrittt VI, 2, 5. 
and copies the Amoghavritft in explaining it, It is needless to state that Yakshavarman 
has this sdtra in his Chintamaz. The authors who have this siitra are + 

Pijyapada in his Jainendra. 
Sakatayana. 
Yakshavarman. 
Hemachandra, 

This sitra is most important as it alludes to the twelve year Cycle of Jupiter according 
to the heliacal rising system. This system was in vogue in the time of the Early 
Kadamba kings and their contemporaries, the Early Gupta kings. Expressions like 
qisaaeae occur inthe epigraphic records of that period. The late Mr. 8. B. Dikshit 
has contributed a very interesting paper on this subject to Dr. Fleets Gupta volume and 
has also independently dealt with it in his monumental Maréthi work on the history of 
Indian Astronomy. The four Jaina authors, whom I have mentioned as alluding to this 
system, are in addition to the eleven authorities quoted by Dikshit, The last two 
sitras which 1 have discussed above enable us to assign the Jainendra-vyékarana to the 
latter part of the fifth century A, D, But no inference as to the age of the other three 
authors can be drawn as they have copied these s#tras from Pujyapada, 

In the Amoghavritit on sitra ITT, 4, 50 we read : 

aTaATATAT aT ATTA TaeN saa ACTHATATAg | yur sat Azata Hera: 1 though 
this remark is copied by Hemachandra in his Brihadvritti (VII, 2, 138) I am 
tempted to think that Sakatayana was influenced in making this remark by his knowledge 
of the Kannada root nandu, to go out, to be extinguished (as a light), 


Under the sitra (II, 1,79) aaxsdeareq: Sakaidyana says :— 
fe waa qeearieoy wat Pee | 


Hesrsrerirerns BATS: | 
| Under the corresponding 
Panini’s sifra (II, 1, 72) the authors of the Kasiké say :— 
aie RATT Famaecs Tart arcana | 
RESTS: I . 
The rule beginning with wf instead of fz 
is also found in the Ganaptiha of Panini and the Mahibhashya, Nirnaya ed. Vol. II, p. 46. 
But Vardhamina says, 
MAC T aT HV Rare Tears yer || Aq || 
wad PRarTe HAT. TERTAT ges TACT APTA TRA | Tay aa: RAAT | 
MAS BTA Be THfiet qraeta Tae a Ta AERTS: 
Ganaratna, Benares ed, p. 90. 
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Let us now turn to Hemachandra, who in his B; thadwiitit (AIT, 1, 116) says: 


“peg ama TeeAMaoa Hale TaraTNAsay ” | 
safe sreheatiet a Ale T Teas BSsts: | 

And the commentary called Laghunydsa on the Biihadvititi explains ;— 

BST, HT Teqashs HST ee: | 

And remarks : : seeds cdl 

grea TAMAR AS INT TAAAT | 

It isthus clear tkat BiSSIS is anivregular ccnjourd, applied as an epithet to & 
rersci. who frequently says, “kill the slave, kill the slave.” According to Vaidhamira 
ard the Jaina authorities quoted above, not only wi#, 2nd pers, sing, imper., of s4, but 
forms of other vets exdirg in fe may be used in forming such ccmyounds, as is evident fiom 
the following verse. " 

SAM SIAAAAAGHR WT IATA 
fasmros fefeea: Tae TeteT aT Saey PSST: | 

AVR BeeaaMaTTAT es 

SUSU, HSSSTAAICM AREAS: | 

Siavaia Belgol Inscription No, 54. a 

Here the words beginning with wf, HIRIF, Hails, and Bele are ccmpcurds used as 
adjectives qualifying fefeea: The last three are the 2rd yers. sirg. imper. forms of tLe 
root #7 to abandon. The veise may ke translated thus :—" In the victorious camp ct 
the prosperous Chalukya-empeior, which is the buth-place of Sarasvati, there sudden}y 
wanders furth in all directions the loud sounding dium of Vadiraja desirous of vanquishing 
[disputants], which ficquently says “killrising conceit in disp utaticn, give up akurca.t 
pride in learning, lay aside envy in oratory, abandon vanity as regards poetry lucid, soft, 
sweet and pleasing to the ear,” 

The considerations set forth above naturally lead to the conclusion that the coriect 
reading not only in Sékatayara but also in Pauini’s Garapaiha should le rot 
sue ar but 1 ara. 

The mention of Vadiraja and the Chalukya emperor, who, as we shall see presently, 
yas Jayasin ha II, is most impoitant as it enables us to fix the date of the Lipasiddhi, a 
prakriya by Dayapala on takatayana’s Sabdanusasana. A Kanarese inscription,’ dated 
Saka 999, refers to Dayapala thus :— 

Sabdanusdsanakke Prakriy endu Rupasiddhiyam madida Dayapala 

In another inscription® we read: 

TEAAM TAMAS TMAAN AAT | 
HA BATT TATA TATA FATAT: || 
This author Dayapila was the pupil of Matisagara and a fellow-student of Vadiraja, 
Rat wea Weeraara Fag waeware: J 
APA TANUSAA: FT aa FAS: Tat Hels As WATS: Ul 
ary saraaina VSTa ABOUT: 
SHIRT T TR TIA SAR ART FAT: | 
CHAT HA FT OF fF earned? aaa — 
TaeaMeaAsHa VF PAS FAR: Il ) 
Sravaua Belgol Inser. 54. 

In the concluding pratasti of his Pérsvanithacharita,? after telling us that he was a tee 
on the lotus-like feet of Matisdgara, Vadiraja says :— 

TASS TTANAIHATT Tat rags 

ne aaa seats ae caries | 
Fas Inet arse Taal Sat Hts Ter 
Freq after vet waa a: Hear aT || 

From this verse it may be safely concluded that DayAp4la composed his Riépasiddhi in 
the time of the Chélukya king Jayasithha II, who was reigning in Saka 947. 

* Ep, Carn. Shimoga Vol. I, Nagar 35. 


° Nagar 39. 
10 Ms. of the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATL AND MARWARI. 


BY Dr L. 2. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 186.) 


It will be observed that all the genitives above are from consonantal bases. That -ha 
should have survived only in the latter case is quite reasonable, inasmuch as, when suffixed 
to vocal bases, it could not so easily avoid contraction. Thus a form like *betaha, from Apa- 
bhramea bittaaha, was soon contracted into befé. It is only after bases in “i, °a that-ha has 
left some traces. Masculine and neuter bases in °, °%, which, as it has been shown § 57, may 
optionally take -u in the nominative singular and thereby become practically equal to bases 
in °ia, °da, make their genitive in °74, “iyd (from *°ia-ha) and °ud (from *°ua-ha). Thus: 

badhiyd hathiya-ni pari * Like a bound elephant ’ (Dag. x), 

sosai talid -nu rasa d@pana-nu ‘‘ Dries wp his palate ** (Indr. 34)?5 
Feminines in °/, °%, which seem to have likewise been taking -ha in the genitive, have completely 
lost the latter termination, except in poetry, where occasionally forms occur, that may be taken 
tor old genitives. Examples are: 

devia paya “ The Goddess’s feet *’ (Rs. 1), 

rania-sathi “ Together with the queen ” (Ry. 26), 

vahua-sahita ° Together with the bride “ (Rs. 132). 

Mrgdikalekhd-satia caritra “* The story of the virtuous Mrgaikalekha ” (F728, 1). 

For some of such genitives in °fa, however, itis doubtful whether -ais from -ha or isa mere 
euphonic appendage identical with that that in poetry is very frequently added to terminal ° 
(see §2, (6) ). Thus in the same R . quoted above, we have rdsia for rani (nominative, 30), 
milia-nai for mali-nai (63), etc. 

§63. Genitive plural. The case of the genitive pluralis very similar to thatof the 
singular, the chief difference being in that the former is nasalized. Apabhram¢a had for the 
genitive plural the termination -h4, before which a terminal °a in the base could optionally be 
lengthened. Apabhramea bases in °a had therefore two endings in the genitive plural, to 
wit : °ahd and °éht. Old Western Rajasthani generally drops -h4 after consonantal bases and 
contracts °ahd or -°dhd into -& after bases endingina vowel. Examples of thelatter case are: 

karaha-kanthi “ On the neck of camels ” (P. 582), 

vahla -na viyoga “ Separations from dear ones ” (Adi. 22), 

pagala -ipari “ Upon his foot-stamps ” (Adi C.), 

ciritriyé -nt mana “ The hearts of men of good conduct ” (Indr. 42). 

Feminine bases remain unchanged. The only instance I have noted of a feminine 
inflected in the genitive plural is ndry@ sahttapayat “In the company of women ”’ (Adi. 47). 
In the MS. 1c, (45) two instances have perhaps survived of the old termination “aha of the 
Apabhramca, viz. gayaha and nayandha (see $49). Another instance would be sytha-nai 
artht, which occurs in the MS. F 488, if the reading is correct. Vz. 93 we have kunah@, from 


the pronominal base ku ia- (See § 91). 
Feat et ahha a oo ali hs a eee 


23 Cf, vatthud (=Sanskrit vastunas) occurring Pingala i, 114. 
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$64. Locative Singular. There were two ways of forming this in Apabhramea i. ¢., 

bv saffixing -hi (-hi) <Pkt. -mhi<Skt. -smin to the base, or, in the particular case of bases in 

Ca. by inflecting the latter vowel into °é, °2,°%. Both terminations have passed into the Old 

Western Rajasthant and, though they are often no longer distinguishable from one another— 

both having given -i (-7)—. It is clear that they continue to be employed inthesame way asin 

Apabhran¢a, namely the former chiefly after vocal bases in °@, °7(°7), °& (°u), and the latter 
only after bases in “a. Examples are : 

(a) from the Apabhram¢a locative in -hi (-hi): vidyai Pr. 18, gibikat Adi C., rip% 

(adjective) Kal. 35, rdtrai Adi C., bahit (from bahu) Dac. iv. 

(b) from the Apabhramga locative in °é, “é, °4: ghart P. 295, suri Rs. 182, goals Kal. 9, 

pert majhari Cal. 33, siryt agit Kal. 19, samai Adi. 33, P. 96, vzkhai Bh., Indr., Yog., Kal., etc., 
hii Yog. iv, 48, rai P. 139, hte Kal. 10. 

As in the instrumental singular, masculine bases in “a, °?, °u may optionally take -ai, -ai 
instead of «i. -7, Ex. : nagariai AdiC., nagariyai Dd. 6, gocariyai Dag. v. 

Of the old form -hi 1 have found a remnant in manahi “In the heart”, which occurs R-.11, 
29, In Dag., there are many instances of locatives in °7? (as rahi?, ili, pahilic puharit xi, 
ete.), but from these we are by no means authorized to postulate a termination* °ihi, for they 
have quite probably arisen from the common habit of assimilating ai to ii (see § 10, (2)), and 
possibly are also due to the influence of the analogous termination of the instrumental singular, 

$65. Locative plural—The termination for this case being identical with that for the 
instrumental plural, I need not go over here again on what I have already said when dealing 
with the latter. Let me only add, in explanation of the identity of the two case-terminations, 
that in Apabhra ‘yea the same suffix -ht was employed both for the instrumental plural and for 
the locative singular and plural. If I have succeeded in showing that Old Western Rajasthani 
-*, the termination of the instrumental plural, is from Apabhran¢a -ah2, the same explanation 
applies to the -é of the locative plural. The fact that in the locative singular, which possessed 
also the termination -fz, we have not -é, but -z, -2 cannot be used as an argument against my 
derivation, for there is plenty of evidence pointing out that in Old Western Rajasthani bascs 
in Sa generally formed their locative singular by inflecting their terminal vowel into °%, and 
only exceptionally by adding -hz. The latter suffix was chiefly confined to bases in °4, °2, °i. 
Examples of the locative plural are : 

gravane Gal. 69, kane P. 540, tarwvara-ne philade F 562, i, 3, pde Rs. passim, save divasi 
(shortened for divase) Kanh. 9, ghant dese Kanh. 19, sagale-hi yuddhe Adi C. 

Before leaving the present subject, it is important to remark that in Old Western Ra ja- 
sthant the locative has assumed also the meaning of the dative. This remark will prove of use 
when we shall take to consider the so-called postpositions for the dative, which are all nouns 
in the locative. ‘The passing of meaning from the locative to the dative can be easily explained 
as having been effected through the intermediate meaning of the locative of direction. Exam- 
ples of locative-datives are : 

dpanapai sarasa ahara lit “ Takes succulent food for himself ” (Cra.), 

lemanu ya-rahat te niga ahita-nai kéranat hut“ tasya sa nago hitaya syat ” (Dag. viii), 

Observe that locative-datives are generally nasalized. 

366. Vocative singular. It is a well known fact that in most of the Neo-Indian verna~ 
culars this case is identical with the so-called oblique singular and with the nominative plural 
(see Hoernle's, Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, § 369, 6). So also in Modern 
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Gujarati and Marwari and possibly also in Old Western Rajasthani. The consequence then 
is that, to account for the apparent identity of the vocative with the genitive singular, we 
ought to postulate that in later Apabhram¢a the vocative singular was made by the addition 
of the same suffix as the genitive. In standard Apabhramca this was already the case with 
the suffix -he of the feminines and with the suffix -ho, which was used for both the genitive sin- 
gular and vocative plural of all nouns. In Old Western Rajasthant the genitive (oblique) 
being in most cases identical with the base- and nominative- form of nouns, the vocative too 
is practically identical with the latter. The chief exception is formed by bases in aa, which 
have a nominative In Cat, quite distinguishable from the vocative, which ends in °4 as the 
genitive. The identity of the two latter cases would be better shown by the evidence of bases 
in °7, °a, which optionally make their genitive in °74, °%@ and so ought to do in the vocative, but 
I have noted no instances of the latter case. In Braja, however, singular vocatives in °id from 
bases in °%, are common enough (see Kelloge’s Hindi Grammar, § 168). 


Old Western Rajasthani examples for this case are: re Gorambha P. 253, mama P. 379, 
380, 383, etc., bapada P. 390, karaha P. 576, re jiva pdpid Up. 194. 


§ 67. Vocative plural—The termination for this case is -6, which is derived by contract- 
ing the suffix -ho of the Apabhram¢a with the final vowel of basesin °a. The intermediate 
step was °a -hu, whence “aii > °o. The suffix -hu has survived in the Old Baiswari, as in the 
example : 

disi-kunjarahu “ O elephants of the quarters ! ” (Raémacaritamanasa, i, 260). 

In the Old Western Rajasthani I have noted the instances following : 

loko P. 291, aho jivo Sast. 93, he sadho Dag. v. 


From the last example it is clear that Old Western Rajasthani, to form the vocative plural, 
indected into °6 all bases alike. In the following an exceptional instance occurs of a plural 
vocative in °é : 

s@bhalajyo nare nara “ Hear, oh men and women ! ” (F 591, 8). 

$68. The Periphrastic declension is made up by combining the inflectional forms of the 
nouns with postpositions. These are either nouns in the locative, instrumental or ablative 
case, or adjectives and participles. They always go after the noun, with which they are 
construed and they require the latter to be inflected either in the genitive or,more rarely, in the 
locative or instrumental case. Two of them only, viz. pratt and sii, are indeclinables by origin. 


Postpositions are very numerous in Old Western Rajasthani. Some of them being 
employed for more than one case, and others having not a definite meaning and being capable 
of quite different constructions, it is not possible to divide them so as to assign each to one 
particular case. The following is an attempt to classify them according to cases : 

Accusative : nai, pratt, rahai, 

Instrumental: kari, nai, pahi, sathi, svi, 

Dative: kanhat, nai, pratt, bhani, matai, rahat, rai, 

Ablative : kanhat, tai, thai, thakaii, thaki, thi, pasai, pah7, lagat, lag?, hitiai, hit, 

Genitive : (kati), keraii, (caii), tarnaii, naii, rai, raha, 

Locative : kanhai, ti, pasai, majhari, majhi, ma, mahi. 

It will be observed that the postpositions that are adjectives or participles are confined 
to the ablative and genitive cases. They are, of course, subject to inflection like all other 
adjectives (see § 76). 
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I shall now proceed to deal with each postposition separately. Whenever no special 
remark is made, it should be understood that the postposition in question governs the genitive 
(oblique) case. 

§ 69. The Postpositions of the accusative are but postpositions of the dative, that are 
employed simply to denote the direct object of the verb. The use of the same postpositions 
for both the dative and the accusative is common to most of the Neo-Indian vernaculars. In 
the Old Western Rajasthani the dative postpositions that may be used for the accusative 
are : na?, prati andrakai. I shall explain the origin of these when dealing with the postposi- 
tions of the dative. Here it will be sufficient to quote afew examples, where they are 
employed to give the meaning of the accusative. 

(1) nazis the most common of the three in the accusative sense. Ex. : 

bdlaka-nai te lei calyai “* He went taking the child with him ” (F 783, 60), 

raja-nat marava-ni pratijid kidhi “ He made the promise of murdering the king” (Dd. 2), 

loka-nai samsira-atavi-mahi padai “Causes men to fall into the forest of worldly existence” 
(Indr.93). 

Modern Gujarati has né and Marwari nai, nai. 

(2) pratiis not very largely used, except in balévabodhas or commentaries, where it is often 
introduced to render the Sanskrit or Prakrit accusative, Ex. : 

parastri-pratat hima sevai “ paradaran katham vrajet ”’ (Yog. ii, 98), 

puhatu naraga-prati “ prapa narakam ” (Yog. ii, 99). 

(3) rahai is used in the accusative meaning in the following : 

pathika-jana-rahat prinai “ Delights the travellers ” (Kal. 7), 

murkha-rahat rékhai chai “ Thou savest the ignorants ” (Kal. 30), 

majha-rahat rakhi “ Save me! ” (Kal. 41), 

majha-rahar sikhavai “ They instruct me ”’ (Dac. ix), 

majha-rahai koi na jana “No one knows me ”’(Dac. v). 

It is to rahat that Modern Marwari rai is to be traced (see § 71, (7), 

* In the following passage léi, the conjunctive Participle of levai ‘To take,” is used as 
an accusative postposition : 

kotara-lei tenat trnt bhariit “ He filled the hollow [of the tree] up with grass ’’ (P. 629). 

$7o- Under the term of Postpositions of the instrumental, I include not only postposi- 
tions denoting the instrument or the means proper, but also postpositions denoting agency 
and companionship. Beit remembered that in Sanskrit all prepositions having the general 
sense of companionship govern the instrumental case. Under the present head fall the four 
postpositions following : 


(1) kari. This is not a postposition properly, but a mere appendage, which is added 
tonouns in the instrumental, simply to give more force. It is itself an instrumental, it being 
contracted from *kari2, the instrumental form of the past participle karvu “Done.” How it 


came to be pleonastically appended to nouns in the instrumental, is well illustrated by the 
following phrase from Dag 


kisai karami kari majha-rahai ¢ phala hityt “ Owing to which deed performed [by me] 
> owing to which deed [of mine] did I reap this result ? ” 

Other examples are : 

huhanii kari jagha anapharasataii “ Without touching the legs with the elbows ” (Cra.), 

achara gure kari sahita “ Endowed with the eighteen virtues ” (F 644), 

tine kari rahita “ Deprived of that ” (Sast. 46), 

manira-prabhavai kari “ By the power of the spell ” (P. 138). 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS 


(Continued from », 192). 
The Battle of the Tambraparni and its significance. 


Such were the imperial Generals who led the campaign of 1532. Achyuta Raya combi- 
ned, we are told, the activity of a soldier with the piety of a pilgrim. In the course of his 
expedition he visited the sacred shrines of Tirupati, Chidambaram, etc. and reached Srirai- 
gam. There the sanctity of the place arrested his march and induced his stay, and made 
him despatch his brother-in-law to the south, whither Sdluva Naik had fled. Martayda- 
varma had in the meanwhile advanced to the Tambraparni banks. There the two forces 
met. The engagement was one of high political importance. On one side were ranged the 
resources of the empire and of its Pandyan vassal, and on the other the gallant Nayars of 
Travancore. The Nayars, in those days, werea “ peculiarly military’ race trained in the 
exercise of war from their earliest youth*®. A writer of the first decade of the 17th century 
speaks of them in language of admiration and praise. “It is strange to see” he says, “how 
ready the souldiour of this country is at his weapons. They are all gentile men and tear- 
med Naires. At seven years of age they are put to school to learn the use of their weapons, 
where to make them nimble and active, their sinnewes and joints are stretched by skilful 
fellows and annointed with the oyle sysamus; by this annointing they become so light and 
nimble that they will winde and turn their bodies as if they had no bones, casting them for- 
ward, backward, high and low even to the astonishment of the beholders. Their continual 
delight is in their weapon perswading themselves that no nation goeth beyond them in skill 
and dexterity5°.”” With such men the imperialists had to fight, and on the result of that 
fighting lay the position of the Pandya and the integrity of the Empire. The skill of Tiru- 
malaiya and of his colleagues, however, was more than a match for Nayar valour, and 
ultimately gained the day. The colours of Vijayanagar waved in triumph over the 
Tambraparni banks, and the vanquished king of Nanji hurried to come to terms. He 
took the victor to Trevandrum, presented a number of elephants and horses*1, and accom- 
panying him to Sriraigam, made obeisance to the Emperor, and obtained pardon on pro- 
mise of a faithful allegiance and regular tribute in future. At the same time he seems to 
have restored the territory of the Pdndyan king, which he had unlawfully seized. The 
emperor gave a wise termination to the whole affair by cementing his alliance with the 
Pandyan and marrying his daughter. The fate of Saluva Naik is unknown. 





49 Capt. Drury compares ‘the effeminate disposition” and the incapacity “to bear transplantation 
from his native soil,’ which he attributes to the Nayars of early 19th century, with the Nayars of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and gives the palm of superiority tothe latter. See Madr. Journ. IIT (1858), 
203—4. 

50 Johnson’s Relations of the most famous kingdom in the world, 1611, quoted by Capt. Drury. Lbid; 
see also Logan’s Malabar Manual and Thurston and Rangachari's Castes and Tribes, V, p. 285-90 for other 
references to Nayar valour, by various writers in the 17th and 18th centuries. The term Nayar is held 
by some scholars to be derived from the same term as Naik. The glossary of Yule and Burnell, in fact, 
says that “ the Nayars of Malabar are closely connected by origin with the Nayakans of Vijayanagar.” 
P. L. Moore in his Malabar Law and Custom maintains the same view. His reasons are quoted in Castes 
and Tribes V, p. 292. Munro used the terms Naik and Nadir interchangeably. It seems to me that there 
has been a general misapprehension among these writers and the confusion has been caused by a similar- 
ity of sound between the two words. 

51 See Trav. Arch. Series, based on the Achyutardydbhyudayam, p. 55. 
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Achyuta’s power felt throughout the Empire. 

The imperial power was thus safely asserted throughout the south; and if we are to 
believe the inscriptions, Achyuta Diva rounded off his conquest by the conquest of Ceylon 
also. From this time to his death in 1542 he maintained his power intact throughout the 
Empire. Ample epigraphical evidences prove this. In 1532, for instance, the very year of 
his Tinnevelly campaign, he was at Tanjore, and gave a local chief Thattappa Naik (son of 
Kénappa Naik) a tract of land as recorded in the Thoppil Pillayar5? temple there. In 1333 
he was at Conjeeveram, where, in the temple of Varadaraja, he weighed himself against 
pearls, performed the great gift of haichana-méru, and otherwise celebrated his victory in 
the south. In 1535 he recorded a grant at Mahabalipuram®*. In 1538 he was recognized as 
emperor in the province of Dindigal, as is clear from the inscription in the shrine of that 
fort5+. In 1539 an inscription of the Rajagépalasvami temple at Tanjore mentions that he 
was the founder®> of it. In 1542 he gave a grant to the Chidambaram pagoda.5° In 1533 
his Viceroy®? Bala-Déva-Maharaja Udayar ruled at Coimbatore, and distinguished himself 
by his gifts and donations to temples. 

SECTION III, The Viceroys of the South during Achyuta’s Rule. 

As to the viceroys of Vijayanagar,5® during this decade, in the south, we learn from the 
Péndyan Chronicle that one Aiyakarai Vaiyappa was ruling in Madura atthe time of 
Achyuta Raya’s expedition. Vaiyappa, if we are to believe the chronicle, ruled for two years 
after Achyuta’s return to Vijayanagar. In 1535, we are told, he was succeeded in his exalted 
office by one ViSvanatha Naidu,°9 who held it during a continuous space of nine years. Now 
the question is, who was this Visvanatha Naidu? Was he the son of Nagama Naik, whose 
early career and whose part in the recent campaign against Travancore we have already 
sketched? Is there again any epigraphical evidence to prove the identity? Both these ques- 
tions have been answered by Mr. Krishna Sastri in the positive. Inscription 113 of 1908, 
he says,°? “supplies the interesting fact that Visvanatha Nayaka, the son of Nagama 
Nayaka, was an officer of Achyuta in 8. 1457, 1534-5 A. D.”” And how did Visvanatha come 
to occupy that position? Mr. Krishna Sastri surmises that Vigvanatha followed Achyuta‘t 
in the latter’s campaign against the king of Travancore, and “ taking an active part in the 
subjugation of the rebellious chiefs, Tumbichchi Nayakkan and Saluva Nayakkan of the 

Pandya country, found an opportunity to secure a footing there which he gradually streng- 
thened.”’ And in proof of this he cites another inscription,S? which says that “ Visvanatha 


conquered in battle the Tiruvadi, the Pandya king Vanada Raya and other kings and an- 
nexed their dominions.” 


ea 





(To be Continued.) 


eel 








* Inse, 39 of 1897. The deity is also called Alagésvara Pillayar. 
33 Mad. Ep. Rep. 1890. 5¢ Inse. 1 of 1894. 35 Insc. 40 of 1897. % adr. Hp. Rep. 1888. 


_7 Inses. 21 and 28 of 1900. In the Agastya temple at Kangyam and in the Lingésvara temple at 
Avinasi, Bala Déva’s inses. are found, See also Taylor's Res. Mack, MSS. IIT, 356-8 and 394. 


8 For an account of the numerous feudatories of Achyuta Raya see Arch. Surv. Ind. 1908-9 pp. 191 f, 
where Mr. Krishna Sastri compares Nuniz and epigraphical evidences. The name Vaiyappa is fairly 
frequent, and it is not improbable that a chief of that name was at this time in Madura. See Madr. Ep, 
Rep. 19138, p. 128. 5) The Pang. Chron. 


00 See Hp. Rep. 1909, p.18, The insc, is at Tiruppattir, and records the gift of the village of Vara- 
gunaputtir by Achyuta Raya for the merit of Vigvandtha Naik. 


__, 2 Lbid. p. 119. The version of the Kéyilolugu that in S. 1420 Trichinopoly and Madura were under 
isvanatha Naik seems to be untenable. See Ind. Ant. 1911, p, 143. It says that one Narasimha 


Désika, the son of Vadila Désika, presented several gold vessels and three lakhs of gold pi tot 
with the help of the Naik. : - gold pieces, to the temple, 


t? Copper plate 14, Appendix A, Madr. Ep. Rep. 1905-6. It belongs to the reign of Muttu Krish- 
nappa. The Vanada-Raya, however, was not in reality conquered. ) 
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THE POEMS OF PRINCE KAMRAN, 
BY MAULAVI -ABDU’L WALI, MR.AS. &. &e. 

THE dynasty of Chaghtat Turks, commonly called Mughals, that was founded by 
Babar in Hindustan, after he had defeated the Lédi Monarch Ibrahim in the battle-field 
of Panipat on April 21, 1526, ushered in a gifted family to India, that has bequeathed 
to the world a literature that stands unique in the annals of any single dynasty, ancient 
or modern. The autobiography of the founder is a standing monument of the nobility and 
charm of his character, the perspicuity and directness of his language. 








The little work of his beloved daughter Gulbadan Bégam (Lady Rosebud), recently 
published with translation and notes by Mrs. Annette 8S. Beveridge, is a book that blazes 
throughout with touches of feminine grace and charming simplicity, and stands unique 
in the annals of colloquial Persian. While we admire so much the style of several 
European female writers, we might have foregone the same delight but for the appearance 
of this charming monograph by an Eastern princess. 

It is very strange that till now the world has been unacquainted with the existence 
of another book composed by another member of the same illustrious family, Prince 
Kamran. <A notice of it, so far as 1 can recollect, appeared first in a Hindustani periodical 
of Lucknow ; but since then a detailed account of the Diwan-i-Kamran  Wirza has been 
published in the catalogue of Persian Manuscripts of the Bankipore Publ Library 
(Vol. II, prepared by M. ‘Abdu'l-Mugtadir). This Diwan, like Gulbadan Bégam’s Humayun- 
nama was once treasured in the Imperial Library of Delhi, and bears autographs ot 
Emperors Jahangir and Shahjahan, and other eminent persons, who once owned or examined 
it. The Sepoy revolt of 1857 did not give the rebels what they wanted; but it has 
unfortunately robbed India of her literary treasures. 

Of the life and career of the Prince, 1 need say very little. The exact date of his 
birth cannot be determined. When he was a child, Babar left the ladies of his family in 
Kabul under the nominal command of Kamran. ‘Askari, his younger full-brother was 
born in 922 H. (1516). Supposing Kamran was older by two years, he would be about 
12 in 1525, when Babar had left him in Kabul and about 42 years old in 964 H ((!) 1556) 
when he died in Mecca. Dildér Bégam was the mother of Prince Hindaél and the Lady 
Gulbadan Bégam. Maham Bégam was the mother of Humayin. Gulrukh Bégam was the 
mother of Princes Kamran and ‘Askari. 

This collection of Kaémran’s poems consists of fragmentary pieces in Turki and 
Persian, as if the author had it copied in haste for presentation to, what appears to me, 
one Hazrat Khwaja, with a Turki epistle added at the end of the Diwan. The copyist 
Mabmiid bin Ishaq of Herat writes that he copied the book in haste. The Diwan as it 
has come down to us clearly shows that Kamran composed the poems as an impulse to his 
poetic genius and not asa sustained effort to produce something for the general public. 
They are to my mind the work of an artist who is employed, for the time being, in domg 
some other duties not very congenial to his genius. His rebellions against his generous 
brother, and his military exploits and subterfuges to gain for himself the sole sovereignty of 
Hindustan must be dismissed as ill-planned and ill-executed and something beyond his 
ken. But the fine art, in the shape of short lyrics and ballads that Kamran has lett behind, 
and for which he probably did not much cave in his lifetime, was indeed the work of a 
eifted poet and the worthy son of a worthy father. The inimitable style which Babar 
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employed in writing his Memoirs was fully maintained by his descendants down to our own 
time. The elegance, the grace and the directness of the sentences of Babar may clearly 
be traced to the writings of Jahangir, Shahjahan, ‘Alamgir, as well as the unfortunate 
Bahadur-Shah Zafar, the last of the line, in his Urdi poetry. 

Not being competent to pass an opinion on Turki poems, which are, however, longer 
and occupy a greater portion of the Diwan, I give below a few Persian poems of the 
unfortunate Prince which, by the way, are nearly in jawab, or imitation, of well known 
pieces. It appears that Kamran Mirza was quite at home with Turki and Persian, using 
hoth indifferently as his mother speech. 

The Bankipur Codex consists of 34 folios, comprising 58 ghazals, 6 gat‘as, 30 ruba’iyat, 
[8 mathnavis, of which 21, 3, 4, 4 respectively are in Persian. Of some 44 Distiches or 
fards, 23 are in Persian. 

I have before me, as I write, a copy of the Diwan made lately for the Bengal Asiatic 
Society and transcribed from the original copy now in the Bankipur Public Library. 

The following facts, extracted from Princess Gulbadan Bégam’s Humiyin-ndma as 
translated by Mrs. Beveridge, will conclude this introduction. 

As soon as Kamran had fled from Salim Shah and gone as far as Bhira and Khushab, 
Adam Ghakkar, by plot and stratagem, captured him and brought him to Humayain. 

‘All assembled Khans and Sultans, and high and low, and plebeian and noble, and 
soldiers and the rest, who all bore the mark of Mirza Kamran’s hand, with one voice 
represented to His Majesty; ‘ Brotherly custom has nothing to do with ruling and reigning. 
Tf you wish to act as a brother, abandon thethrone. If you wish to be king, put aside 
brotherly sentiment . .. .. - ‘Itis well to lower the head of the breacher of a 
kingdom’ His Majesty answered ; ‘Though my head inclines to your words, my heart 
does not.’ All cried out: ‘ what has been set before your Majesty is the really advisable 


eourse’ . . . . + . + « « + Even His Majesty was compelled to agree. When he 
drew near to Rohtas, the Emperor gave an order to blind Mirza Kamran in both eyes.” 
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TRANSLATION. 


Ghazals. 

As no one guided uy towards our destmy, let there be, hereafter, the dust of tue Magis 
door and our forehead. ; 
As our affairs did not open (prosper) irom the locked door of the pious, perhajs 
hereafter our door may be unlocked from the grogshop. 

The steed 1s slow, the night dak, and the highwayman behind: 9h, if the guiae of your 
mercy will not direct us the way. 

We are inured to pain and care of your love, so send every Moment pain and caret 
sur sorrow-nurtured mind. 

_ Oh, with longing my heart beats and I am full of anguish, perhaps the glad tidings of 
union are coming irom the captor of our hearts, 

O Kamran, I have burnt myself by the fire of separation of a person, into whose lane 
never reaches a particle of our ashes. 





May your beauty increase every moment, may your luck be happy and auspicious. 

The dust that rises from your path, may it be the surma of my eyes, who am distressed. 
The dust that rises from the way of Laila, may it rest on the eyes of Majnun, 

Like me. hundreds as Darius and Farfdun be your slaves. He who did not move 


round you like a compass, ought to be out of this circle. 
Kimran so long as the world exists, may Humayin be the ruler of the universe. 


—— 





I saw the beloved in full sympathy with my rivals, O God, make easy to me this 
difficult situation. 

Would that He, who gives power of skipping to that gracefully walking Cypress, give 
the impatient patience. 

In conversation, his rubies (lips) as if showers pearls: how shall I suppress weeping 
from my pearl-raining eyes. 

He who lifts from his front the screen of egotism, will never think of another thing 
in this world except of the beloved. 

O Kamran as naught came to my sight except the Friend, so I did look to my heart's 
content the treasure of the sight. 





O Kafir, wine-bibbing, fearless, by God have mercy on this burnt-one, without head 
and foot. 

Your heart is never melted by my silvery tears, You silver-cheeked, stony-hearted 
and tulip-faced. 

I wish a corner of your eyes, that is to say, give consolation, with a look, to my 
sorrowful heart. 

Sweet boy, your ruby-like lips are the water of life, a drop of that water upon the 
thirsty-lipped, by God. 

a ae aT are en ee 

I am having my eyes on your way, and so it has been since some time, it is time that 
you should put towards us a few steps. 

He who never sends towards us any message, would t 


little abuse. 
That no one may gauge my heart’s longings towards your face, I want the treasure of 


your company and a few heart-comforts. 


hat he had pleased me witha 








Whenever my eyes look to your beauty, a hundred life-wasting lamentations come out 


of my soul. 
Since your body is the tree of hope, it is not strange that my tree of hope will bear 


fruit from your body. 
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Your face is full of meaning, hence it is that your beauty appears, every moment, 
in different forms. 
Qit as. 
The rival has gone away from your threshold, my grief has decreased, God be thanked, 
who took away from us the sorrow. 
Once again the Zulaikha-like night loosened her tresses, because the rose-coated Joseph 
went down the well. 


How nice! Your looks and forehead show a hundred thousand beauties. a thousand 
wish of you in the mind of sightseers. 

How can any one have patience without you, for before your lips the stock-in-trade of 
patience flies into wind, 


My heart has gone out of my hands. and I cannot trace it, perhaps the Beloveds of 
Yaghma have stolen it, 


Whither I repair, I see your splendour: whatever I see, you appear in my sight, 


Oh, your beauty is in its perfection, your body in its happiest symmetry. 

Your tresses are proof positive of your exuberant beauty, which are the dal! of beauty. 

Your face is the tulip-garden of beauty ; 

Your eyes in it are the gazelle of excellence. 

The rose became ashamed of your beauty through modesty. 

Hence there is beauty in being ashamed, 

Do show mercy upon those who are thirsty of you: Oh, your ruby-lips are the 
fountain of excellence, 

In your mirror (face) is reflected that Beloved of unrivalled excellence 

Owing to the grace of your face and elegance of the mole, they have made you the 
beau-ideal of excellence. 

Like a dot? under the lips ( </ ) has fallen underneath your lips the mele cf excellence, » 

Have mercy on the condition of Kamran, 

O the ruler of realm, and treasure of excellence ! 

Ruba-tyai. 

O Zephyr, give my greeting to that Friend, 

Ca11y my message unto the seclusion of her union, 

Pass on upon her morning-of-union, and the evening-of-locks,? 

O God, out of your mercy open adoor upon me, remove from my sac heart . the taint 


(2. @, thoughts) of others, loosen my connection from all concerns, 


show me the way 
towards you from both the worlds. 


Mathnavi 
(Sadqgi-nadma). 
Come, O Sagi, give me that wine which may nourish my soul and which may be 


appropriate to my afflicted soul, as the world is in enmity with me, 


and is contemplating ¢ 
take away my life, —— 


Come, O Saat, give me that world-reflecting goblet, that removes the troubles and 


enhances the pleasures, so that I may say shouting and intoxicated that the measure-glass of 
life will break. 


1 The letter > in its curviture resembles the tresses. 


* In Persian, the letter ba has a dot below it and resembles the lower lip. 
$ That is, convey to her my blessi ngs of mornings and evenings. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY Dz. L. P, TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 


(Continued from p. 200.) 


je that kari is never appended to instrumentals, when these are used in the agentive 

meaning. (Cf. §60). Not unfrequently nai is pleonastically added to kari. Cf. the 
use of kara-ke (from kari-kai) in Hindi (Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, §178, a). Occasionally 
karaté is employed in the same function as kari, as in the following from (ra. : 

e paiica-paramesti-nai namaskéra karaié sarva papa-naii naga hui “ By paying homage 
to these five paramestins, all sins are destroyed.” 

The difference between kari and karatZ is simply in that the former is passive and the 
latter active. In fact haraté is but an adverbial present participle, or, as will be explained 
§ 124, a plural genitive absolute. 

(2) na?. This postposition is identical with that for the dative, for which see §71, (2). 
In Old Western Rajasthani itis only exceptionally employed for the instrumental to give 
the meaning of the agentive. I have noted only the two instances following : 

Adigvara-nai diked lidhi jani “Having learned that Adi¢vara had taken the diksa” (Adi C.). 

devatée bhagavanta-nai hidhaii te dekhi “ The gods having seen what had been done by 
the Venerable One ’’ (Adi C.) 

The use of nai as a postposition for the agentive seems to have been growing more and 
more frequent in the later form of the language. Nowadays it is common, not only to Gujarati 
and to some dialects of Rajasthant such as Mewati and Malvi, but also to Western Hindi, 
Naipali, Panjabi and Marathi. 

(3) pahi. This is properly a postposition of the ablative and is therefore explained under 
$72. In connection with causals it is occasionally used for the instrumental, to govern the 
person by whom is performed the action that is caused to be done. Ex. : 

anera-pahi kidi bolavit nahi ‘I do not cause others to tell falsehood * (Dag. iv)., 

aneré-pahi himsdé Grambhavai nahi “ He does not make others to commit offence ” (¢bid). 

Cf. the use of ahi, pahi, pai in Hindi, to indicate the agent of the potential passive, as in 
the following passage from Tulasi Dasa : 

kahi no (di mohi-pahi ‘‘ It cannot be told by me” (Ramacaritamanasa, i, 283). 

Cf. also Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, § 796. 

In the following passage from Dd., pds? is used instead of phi : 

samasta-loka-pasi 471d mandvi “ Caused all the people to obey his command ”’ (Dd. 5). 

(4) sdthi (sathi, sathat), This postposition may be explained either as a locative from 
Apabhramea saithe < Skt. sdrthe. “In the company of.....”’ or, more probably, as an instru- 
mental from Apabhramca saitht<Skt. sarthena. Cf, the phrase tasyah sarthena in Weber’s 
Campakagresthikathanakam, 219. Examples of the use of sdthi in Old Western Raéjasthant 
Bre : 

Bharata-raya Jina -sdthi bolai “ The king Bharata speaks to the Jina ” (I 722, 59), 

amha-sathat “* Along with us ’’ (P. 649), 

mé-sathi “ Along with me,” (Adi C.). 
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When so used in connection with pronouns, sdthi may be optionally construed with the 
possessive pronominal adjectives instead than with the genitive. Ex : 

maharai sathi ‘“* Along with me” (P. 650). 

maihirai sathai “Ditto” (Kaénh. 26). 

(5) sit (sy%, sai, si, sii), This postposition is from Apabhranca sahit (He., iv, 419, 
3) <Skt. sazdm (Pischel, § 203), witht fora according to §2, (1). It governs the genitive 

anerally, but ossasionally instances are still found of its being construed with the instru- 
mental asin Apabhramea and in Sanskrit. Ex.: 

mota-nai motd-sit dosa | mujha-sv't kisi karai te dosa°—* Who is great finds fault with 
the great; how could he find fault with me ?” (P. 215), 

tumha-sit mitrapand-nai kéji ““ In order to make friendship with you ”’ (P. 675), 

cho lai hathe-siit bidhand ‘“* Unties the bindings with his hands ” (P. 318), 

havi-saii na Laraii vada “I willnot compete with poets ” (P. 6), 

umara-sii ‘* Along with the princes ”’ (P. 35), 

Kiréta-si yuddha karai ‘‘ Fights with the Kiratas ” (Adi C), 

Modern Marwari has si, @ (<saii) and Modern Gujarati gi (< syit), sit. 

§7;, As already explained (see § 65), most of the Postpositions of the dative are by 
origin nouns in the losative. Some of them are still capable of being used in the original 
locative meaning, and by the subsequent development of the language they are also 
commonly used for the accusative, as we have seen above. 

(1) kanhai (kanhai, kanhi, kanhal, kav) is from Apabhrancoa hannahi <Skt.* harna- 
smin (=karne), as already surmised by Mr. Trumpp, p. 491 of his Sindhi Grammar. It 
moans “ Near” generally, but in particular cases it may be understood either in the sense 
of the locative ‘* Near to’, or of the accusative-dative ‘‘ Towards, to’, or of the ablative 
* From near>from”. When used for the dative, kanhai mostly indicates motion towards 
and is connected with verbs meaning “ To go,” such as Gvavaii, javai etc. Ex. : 

avya ra -kanht “ They went to the king ”’ (Cal. 120), 

avai tihd-kani “* Goes there” (Rs. 158), 

Himavanta-kanhai jai “ Having gone to the Himalaya” (AdiC.), 

striputradika-kanhai jai “ Having resorted to wives, sons, etc.” (Sast. 22), 

It will be observed that in all the examples above kanhai is used in the function of an 
accusative of direction, rather than of a dative. In fact periphrastic dative and accusative 
have merged together in most of the Neo-Indian vernaculars and have practically become a 
unique case, In spite of this I have thought it convenient to make a distinction between 
postpositions of the accusative (direct object) and of the dative (indirect object), and accord- 


ingly I have included in the latter the postposition kanhai, which is never used for the direct 
object. 


3) 
o 
or] 


This postposition is found largely spread amongst the Indo-Aryan vernaculars and it is 
every waere used in the general msaning of the accusative-dative. From Old Western Rajas- 
thani kanha? are derived Gujarati kane and Marwari kanai, and from its equivalents *ka nai, 
kant are derived Gujarati -kane,-kana, which occur only as an appendage to adverbs, as in: 
Ghi-kane, -kara (see Belsare’s Gujarati Dictionary, p. 86), and Kumaoni kani, which still 
finds a large employment as a postposition of the accusative-dative. 

(2) nai (nai, ni, ni) is but a curtailment from kanhaf, brought about by the dropping 
of the initial syllable. It has, therefore, nothing to do with the locative of the genitive post- 
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position nai and, though being probably cognate to the latter postposition, it has not derived 
from it. In my article On the Origin of the Dative and Genitive Postpositions in Gujarati and Méar- 
wari (J.R. A.S., 1918, pp. 553-567), I have collected many arguments in favour of the above- 
mentioned derivation of nat and I believe Ihave shown that nai and kanhai are practically 
identical also in most of their meanings and constructions.2¢ Examples of the use of nai are: 

jima vala bhila -nai koi -eka vita dekhddai “ Asif one showed the way to him, who has 
lost his way ” (Cra.), 

Svayambudha mantri teha-nai “ He had a minister [by name] Svayambudha ” (Rs. 7), 

Damanaka Pingala-nai kahai “ Damanaka says to Piigala ” (P. 260) 

te savthit -nai karaii paranama “ T bow to all them ” (F 728, 406). 

From nai are regularly derived Modern Gujarati né and Marwart nai, nai. 

(3) prate (pratt, pratat, pratit) is a tatsama identical with the preposition prati, which in 
Sanskrit is also used in the manner of a postposition, i. ¢., after the noun it governs. In the 
Old Western Rajasthani prat: is chiefly employed in connection with verbs involving the 
general idea of “ Speaking to” and “ Saluting, bowing to ”’, to indicate the indirect object. 
These verbs are construed with the dative or with the accusative with prati in Sanskrit also. 
Old Western Rajasthani examples are : 

raya rani-prati kahai “‘ The king says to the queen” (P. 353), 

mujha-prait te kahai chai isi “ He says to me this’’ (P. 226), 

raya-pratat te nara vinavai “Those men relate [the fact] to the king” (P. 348), 

dearya-praiat méharu namaskéra hu “1 bow to the dcéryas” (Cra.), 

sarva sadhu-pratat vadi-nai “ After having saluted all sédhus” (F 644). 

In the following, pratt is used to form adverbs: 

bhava-praiw “ pratibhavam ” (Kal. 33), 

dina-praiai “‘ Every day’ (Yog. ii, 98). 

(4) bhani is the contracted form of the locative singular from bhaniu “Said” and it is 
therefore identical in origin with the so-called conjunctive participle (See §131). The uncon- 
tracted form bhani has been preserved P. 23. Formerly it was employed as a real past 
participle, in agreement with a preceding noun in the locative, in the absolute construction, 
but afterwards it was understood as a postposition and became capable of governing the geni- 
tive of the nouns with which it was connected. Instances of bhani construed with the 
original locative are still occasionally met with in Old Western Rajasthani texts. The general 
meaning of this postposition is “ With a view, or with regard to, for”, but in particular it may 
assume many shades of meaning as will be shown by the examples following : 

teha - bhant “* Therefore ” (Yog., Indr., Cra., Adi C. etc.), 

sya-bhani “* Wherefore ?”’ (P. 535, AdiC,), 

Devadatia-nai milava-bhant “ In order to meet Devadatta ” (P. 298), 

raja-né pratibodha-nd-bhart mithatai gathé kaht “In order to instruct the king, the 
minister recited a couplet” (Adi C.), 

gastra-samudra tarava-bhani | niti-buddhi chai néva | “‘ Political wisdom is the boat 
for crossing over the sea of science ” (P. 5.), 

caliu vana-bhani “ He started for the forest ” (P. 134), 

avvu simha-bhani “ Went to the lion ” (P. 97), 
i 


26 Of the intermediate form nhai we have a survival in the following : teha-nhai bhat « Her brother ’’ 
(Up, 33), 
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te tedi dvaii tujha-bhani “Having called her, I will return to you” (P. 538), 

caiida vidya-bhani videiga hiu “ He became learned in the fourteen sciences ’’ (Dd. 2). 
Examples of bhani construed with the locative are : 

tint bhani “ Therefore ” (Adi C.), 

Mathura nayari bhani sicarya “ They started for the city of Mathura ” (P. 52), 

desduri bhani .... cdliw ‘“‘ He went abroad ” (P. 142), 

bhaviana-jana-nai hita bhani ‘‘ For the benefit of the righteous ’’ (F616, 1). 

(5) métai (matai, mati), if I am right, is from nimattai < Ap. nimittat < Skt. *nimitiakena, 
by apheresis of the initial syllable and change of ¢ to f, analogously to the example of Modern 
Gujarati efalo<O.W. Rajasthani etalaii<Ap. ettulati (See $24). This derivation is strongly 
supported by the consideration that nimittai, mostly under the form nimatia?, is very 
commonly used as a postposition in Old Western Rajasthani texts. Instances thereof are 
especially common in the MSS. Dd., F°585 and F°760, which is written in a somewhat old 
form of Jaipuri. In Old Western Rajasthant md/ai and nimittai are used exactly in the same 
meaning, vz., to indicate both purpose and consequence. Examples of the use of ma/ai are : 

etala-mati ‘‘ For this ”’ (F 555), 

roi sya-mati ‘ Wherefore doest thoucry ?” (Cal. 131), 

vatagara-matai navi harai “In consideration of [your being my] servant, I do not kill 
you”’ (P. 253). 

Modern Gujarati has mate. 

(6) +rahai (rahai, rahi) is from arahai (see § 2, (4)), the locative of arahaii <urahaii, an 
adjective, which I derive from Sanskrit apdara-, through Apabhramcga * avdra- > *oral 
(See § 147). Its original meaning is “‘ Near,’ whence “ To’. In some Old Western Rajas- 
than? texts this postposition has a very large employment and it is used not only for the dative 
and accusative, but even for the genitive. Most frequently, however, rahai is used for the 
dative, whereof take the following illustrations : 

teha-rahai anumati na diii “I will not give my assent to them ” (Dac. iv), 

kaha-rahi “ Wherefore ? ” (CrA.), 

namaskara te subhata-rahi hu “ Let homage be paid to those heroes” (Cf. 36), 

apakirati-rahz “ For the sake of infamy ” (Kanh. 17), 

majha-rahai e phala hiyd “ T have reaped this result’ (Dac. v). 

(7) rai (hraz) is identical with the foregoing postposition, from which it has derived by 
h being first thrown back to the beginning of the word, according to § 51, and then dropped. 
The intermediate form hra? has survived in the MSS. Cra., Up., Sast., F°580.°Ex. : 

jima Gdhala purusa -hrat koi dkhe dit “ As if one gave an eye to a blind man ” (Cra.), 

te-hii mujha-hrat na gamai ‘“‘ Even him I do not like” (Up. 63), 

te dhanya jeha-rat sidhaii guru milai “ Those are fortunate, to whom a blameless 
preceptor falls in sort” (Sast. 136). 


This postposition has gone lost in Gujarati, but has survived in Marw4rt under the 
form rai. 


§ +3. The Postpositions of the ablative are partly nouns in the locative and partly 


participles. The latter are either inflected in agreement with the subject in the sentence, or 
used absolutely in the neuter, or in the locative singular. 


( To be continued, ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS 
(Continued from p. 202.) 





The Contemporary Indigenous Kings. 

Both inscriptions and chronicles thus agree in saying that Viévandtha Naik was at 
Madura in 1535. Was there any indigenous ruler in Madura then? According to the chro- 
nicles there was one Chandra-Sékhara, the 16th in descent from Séma-Sékhara, the object 
of Kampana Udayar’s solicitude. But there are grave doubts, as I have already pointed 
out in the first chapter, in regard to the existence of this dynasty. It was the Vanadarayas 
who were in possession of Madura inthis age. The relation of Chandrasékhara to these 
Vanadarayas is very obscure. Was he after all a relation, an unfriendly relation, or member 
of the Vanadaraya line? However it was, there were, farther off, in Tinnevelly, the Pand- 
yans of Tenkasi and their feudatories who continued, as of old, to bein power. As has been 
already pointed out, Ahava-Rama was succeeded by Srivallabha in 1523, and acquitted 
himself with remarkable distinction for a space of ten years. 


SECTION IV. SADASIVA-RAYA 1542—65. 
The Rise of the Aravidu House. 

It was under such circumstances that Achyuta Raya died in 1542. On his death, the 
care and sceptre of the Empire devolved eventually on his nephew Sadasiva Raya®*, a man 
whose mild character and humility of temper unfitted him to meet the stress and storm 
which was soon to surround the state. The weak and yielding nature of the new sovereign 
made him the tool of ambitious nobles and intriguing ministers. All power was seized by the 
three brothers Rama-Raja%+, Tirumala and Vénkatadri of the powerful house of Aravidu— 
a house which, like those of the SAluvds and the Salakas, had distinguished itself largely in 
the imperial service. The earliest of the race was one Tata Pinnama, whose son Sémidéva, 
it is said, was such a fine soldier that he took seven forts in a single day from an unknown 
enemy. His son Raghu Déva and grandson Pinnama II, lord of the city of Aravidu, were 
comparatively obscure figures. But Pinnama’s son Bukka was a devoted servant of Saluva 
Narasimha, and no doubt helped him in his usurpation. There can be no doubt that 
Bukka’s son Rama I. and grand-son Ranga I. played some part in the Tuluva usurpation 
and administration that followed. The Aravidu chiefs seem to have been a line of capable 
men and, what was more, experts in diplomacy. At first the servants of the Saluvas, they 
evidently changed sides when the Tuluvas came, and served Narasa Naik, Vira Narasimha, 
Krishna Déva and Achyuta Raya. So powerful and influential did they become that 
Ranga’s sons, Rama Raya®® (who married the daughter of Krishua Déva Raya), Tirumala, 


Ee 





63 For a detailed account of the disputed succession after Achyuta’s death, see Briggs’ Ferishta III 
80-84; and Forgotien Empire. 181-183 ; Arch, Surv. Ind. 1908-9, p. 194-195; Hp. Hep, 1906 paras 48 and 
49, The whole is a very interesting question, but not germane to our purpose, Sadasiva is, it Is curious, 
wholly ignored by the chronicles. : : 

6 See Arch, Surv. Ind. 1908-9 for a genealogy of this line and of its connection With the other con- 
temporary feudatory chiefs. See also Hp. Ind. III (Kéniyir plates of Venkata IT). _ : 

& Mr. Krishna Séétri points out how, after’ Achyuta’s death, the Salaka chief Tirumalaiya—the 
ernperor’s brother-in-law and the chief commander in the Tinnevelly campaign—tried to place Achyuta’s 
son, @ young boy, on the throne. He succeeded, but the boy died in afew years. Tirumalaiya then 
tried to usurp the crown but a new-claimant arose in Sadasiva Raya, the sonof Ranga Raya, a uterine 
brother of Achyuta. Sadasiva’s strongest-supporters, Rama Raja and Tirumala, then killed Salaka 
Timma, and placed Sadagiva on the throne. See Arch. Surv. Ind, 1908-9, p. 194-5, Here Mr. Krishna 
Sastri summarises all literature—Correa, Ferishta, etc.—about this question. The same is confirmed by 
the British Museum plates of Sadagiva Raya. Hp. Ind. IV, 1-22. 
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and Venkatadri, a man of exceptional martial valour, became the most powerful and 
influential men in the Empire in the time of Sadasiva Raya. Powerful as those men 
were, they neither abused their power nor behaved like cowards. On the other hand, 
Rama Raya was one of the most ageressive statesmen of the age, one in whom the love of 
domination was the quintessence of life. His soaring ambition not only longed wipe off 
the disgrace which Vijayanagar had sustained in the previous reign, but to extend its bord- 
ers, at the expense of the Deccan Sultans, to the Vindyas. As great in action as he was 
bold in design, Rama Raya proceeded to achieve his object with wisdom. A born diplo- 
matist, he adopted the Machiavellian®¢ scheme of playing off the Musalman States against 
one another. The very next year after Sadasiva’s accession, he joined the Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar in an invasion of Bijapur. In 1551, he again co-operated with Ahmadnagar 
against Bijapur, and in the campaign which followed, recovered the whole of the Raichur 
Daab. Four years later, he assisted Bijapur, the very State whose humiliation he had so 
recently effected, in its endeavour to quell arebel vassal and to check the Portuguese. 
With the aid of his new ally he then made war with his old ally Ahmadnagar, and ina 
series of campaigns, spread terror and devastation through that kingdom. The result of 
these skilful alliances and counter-alliances was that Vijayanagar was able to assume a sort 
of supremacy over the Bahmani States. The Hindu Emperor beheld with pleasure the 
discord of the Musalmans, and boldly despatched a Vijayanagar army to the Vindyan 
barriers, which he considered thereafter to be the northern confines of his Empire. 


The Revival of the Travancore Aggressions in the South. 


Never was the power of Vijayanagar so much felt, and never did fortune so invariably 
follow its standard. The Sultans were so completely eclipsed by the Hindu Emperor that 
they had to implore his protection and acknowledge his dominion in practice, if not in theory. 
While the foreign policy of Rama Raya was such a glorious success, his internal policy 
was not less glorious. A numbers? of inscriptions prove that the exercise of imperial 
authority in the south was a living and potent fact. An incident which took place in the 
extreme south of the peninsula similar to that of the year 1532 illustrates this. In the 
year 1543 the great Sri-Vallabha Paadya-Rajya-Sthapanicharya died,¢S and was succeeded 
by his cousin Abhirama Parakrama, who ruled for the next decade, till 1552.¢9 The new 
king was apparently a feeble and incompetent man. At any rate, he seems to have been 





& For details of his campaigns see Ferishta, Vol. III. They have been reproduced and compared 
with Portuguese authorities by Sewell in his Forg. Hmp., 188-195, For a Ms. account of Ramaraja’s contests 
with the Muhammadans till the battle of Talikotta, see the Canara Kyfeats, Vol. IV of Col. Mackenzie. 
A very short and meagre review of it is in Taylor’s Rais, Catal. III, p. 640. The most conspicuous 
Telugu literary work, Narapativijayamu, also celebrates the glory of Ramaradya. The Vasucharitra is 
another important work throwing light on this period of Vijayanagar history. 

&f More than 15 inse, exist, shewing Saddsiva’s rule in the south. Insc. 129 of 1905 says that he 
was the conqueror of all countries and Ceylon, and that his viceroy was Vitthala, who had an agent named 
Ramappa Naik at Kajakadu. Insc. 5 and 27 of 1906 recognize his power in the Kongu Country, 476 of 
1905 mentions him at Tiruvalatgddu, 256 of 1894 says that his brother Venkatddri was at Tiruvaydar in 
1559. Insc. 318 of 1905 says that Rama Raya remitted the tax on barbers in the CarnAta, country in 


1547, His subordinate in Gingee was Achyutappa Naéik. Examples may be multiplied, but are 
unnecessary. 


& Trav. Arch, Series; Hp. Rep. 1910-11, ete. 


69 oid p. 61 Mr. Gépimatha Rao’s version seems, in this case, to be preferable to Mr, Krishna, 
Sa“tri's. (See Trav. Arch, Series p. 103). The whole question, however, is still unsettled. 
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far inferior in capacity to his brilliant predecessor. The reigning king of Travancore, 
Ramavarma —he was the successor or, more probably, the co-regent of Ravivarma™ who 
had succeeded Udaya-Martaada, the adversary of Achyuta Raya—took advantage of this 
and embraced the resolution, in consistency with the policy of his ancestors, of committing 
inroads into Pandyan lands. So keen and aggressive was he that, by 1546, he was, as an 
inscription of the Nelliappa’! temple shews, at Tinnevelly itself. We do not exactly know 
what the Paodyan did at this crisis; but we may be certain that he appealed against 
his greedy neighbour, as of old, to the Emperor. Sadasiva, or rather Rama Raya, was hardly 
likely to ignore such an unscrupulous ambition ina feudatory vassal, 


The invasion of Travancore by Vitthala and his Vicsroyalty. 


He therefore ordered his cousin Mahamandalésvara’? Vittaaladiva Mahi-Riya to pro- 
seed to the south and restore the balance of power there. We donot know why Visvanatha 
Niik who, a3 we have already seen, was Viceroy in 1544, was not asked to settle the ques- 
tion. Itis not improbable that he was asked to serve as a subordinate officer under Vif- 
thala Diva. It seems that Vitthala was a relation of his,—a cousin. For an inscription of 
5. 1554 says’? that Nagaraéu of the solar race and Kasyapa Gitra, (2. e., the father of Visva- 
nitha Naik) was the nephew of Ramaraja Tirumalaiya-Diva-Mahfraja of the lunar race 
and Atréya Gédtra, and this Tirumalaiya was Vitthala’s father. So Visvanitha was a cousin 
of the new Viceroy, and no doubt accompanied him in his southward march, in 1544. The 
campaign of Vitthala was in reality a repatition of the campaign of Achyuta Raya—a second 
conquest of the south by “ the Badugas.” The Badugas were, as may be imagined, victo- 
rious everywhere.”4 They recovered the Tinnevelly province and were soon within the Tiru- 
vaii’s dominions. Two miles off Kottir?, we are told, the two forces m3t. Thsexact date 
is unknown, but it is almost cortain™? that it took place in July or August 1544. The king 
of Travan2oce, according to Xavier, did not yield; but inscriptions prove thathedid. We 


i ey 

70 For an inscription of his, dated 1536, at Kailisanitha shrine at Suchindram, see No. 79 of 1896. 
The Travanzore State Manual says that Udayamirtaada, the contemporary of Achyuta Raya, was succeed- 
ed by Bhitalavira-Vira-Udaya-Ravivarma and Rimavarma was his co-regent. Mr.8, Paramésvara Aiyar 
in the Ohrist. Col. Mag. (1904) says Mirtanda Varma’s successor was “ Srivira Ramavarma,” one of whose 
inscriptions is dated 1537 A, D. “ It was the successor of this prince, Bhitala Vira Sri Vira Kérala Varma 
who was reigning in Travancore, at the period of the invasion of Vittala, Xavier calls him Iniquitribrium, 
which, considering the monstrous perversions of Indian namas generally made by European authors, is 
not au altogether unfaithful reproduction of the nama Unni Kérala Varma.” (p. 188). He was a great 
‘friend of the Portuguese. K4rala Varma “ must have died’ soon after the Baluga invasion; for an inse, of 


Rama Varma is found at Suchindram in 1546-7. 


71 Inscription 120 of 1894. 

72 See Arch, Surv. Ind. 1908-9, p. 195, The order seems to have been passed in 1544-5. Insc. 273 of 
1901 at Kailali says that Vitthala was “ granted the whole country” by Sadasiva Riya. Just before his 
arrival in the south he was ab Penuxonda, where, as insc. 340 of 1901 shews, he remitted certain taxes to 
barbers, Insc. 140 of 1895 records a gift by Vitthala at Tiruvidaimarudir (Tanjore Dist.) Vitthala’s 
relation to Rama Raya was long uncertain. He was considered by Nelson to be the same as Rima Riya 
and by Mr. Venkayyah to be his son. In reality he was his cousin. (Ep. Rep. 1911, p. 86); Ibid, 1912, 
p. 82 ff, See also Balabhigavatamu of Dostri Konérukavi, Dives of Telugu Poets, p. 241, for references to 
Vitthala, (See also Christ. Col. Mag. 1904-5, p. 187.) 

73 Inscription 161 of 1905, found in the Markapar temple, dated S. 1554 (Ananda). 


74 Vitthala’s success ranged, says an inscription, from Anantasayanam ( Trevandram) in the south to 
Mudkal inthe north. See Hp. Rep. 1900, para 80. Insc. 140 of 1895 says that a Brahmin served 
Vitthala as a soldier throughout these wars, and was in consequence rewarded with two villages. Fora 
detailed consideration of this campaign, see Trav. Manu. I, p. 297-9 and Christ. Col, Mag., 1904-5, 187-90, 

75 See ante. Vol. XXVI, p. 144 for a history of this place. 

76 For Xavier's career seo Chap. III. Mr. Nagam Aiya says that Ravivarma and Vitthala arrived at 
& compromise by which the extreme south of the peninsula was to be part of Travancore dominion, and 
that Tiruvadiin return was to desist from future aggression. In Ravivarma sSuchfndram grant, Mr, Nagam 
Aiya gees a proof of this compromise.” See Trav. Man., 295—300. 
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are informed, for instance’’, that in 1546 he gave a piece of land to the Sthanésvara 
Temple at ‘Suchirdism for the merit of Vitthal¢svara Maha Raya on his birth-day,—a thing 
which he would hardly do if he was independent. From this time onward to the year 1557, 
i. e., for a space of eleven years, Rama Raya Viithala was the imperial viceroy of the south’s. 
The indigenous chronicles of Madura arereticent about him; but the inscriptions are unani- 
mous in describing him asa statesman enjoying the most honourable rank and the most 
affluent fortune in his day. 


The Rise of a new trouble in the South: Chola Aggressions against the Pandya. 


Such is the history of Madura and the southern end of the peninsula till the year 1557, 
when certain important events happened, which directly led to the establishment of the 
Niik dynasty. Unfortunately a most mystezious obscurity prevails in connection with the 
immediate circumstances which brought it about. According tothe Pérd. Chron. there were 
thiee Naik chieftains, Dimmappa, Sevappa and Pattukéttai Ravappa, during the three years 
which followed the end of Vitthala’s administration. Then in Raudri Margals (1559), it con- 
tinues, in consequence of the Rayer’s orders, Kottiyam Nagama Naik came to Madura, and 
ruled till Dundumi, for a pericd of two years and four months. In other words, according to 
the Pard. Chicn. there was an interval of three years between Vitthala and Visvandtha; and 
Visvandtha ruled for the space of two years. It is curious that it does not give the cir- 
cumstances under which Visvanétha assumed the crown of Madura, This defect is suppli- 
ed by the other chronicles. They indeed are hopelessly wrong in regard to the dates of 
the events which they describe (for they attribute Visvanatha to the third decade of the 15th 
century), but the facts they give are evidently true. They say that there ruled in Madura 
a very feeble and irresolute ruler, Chandra-Sékhara Pandya, the last of the Séma-Sékhara 
line, that he was deprived of his crown and kingdom by an aggressive Chéla ruler of the 
day, Vira-Sékhara by name, Nothing substantial is known about these kings and rivals. 
Chandra-sékhara was, as I have already pointed out, probably a chief distantly related to 
either the old Pancyan or the Vanadaraya line. Vira-Sékhara is described as the Chéla 
king cf Tanjore, but the Chélas had ceased to rule at Tanjore by the beginning of the 15th 
century, Even supposing that some scions of the old Chéla dynasty continued to live in 
Tanjore, we are practically certain that they could not have exercised any power;for the 
dynasty of fevappa’® Naik was by the year 1550 firmly seated there, and the exercise cf 
authority by a prince of the indigenous dynasty would have been impossible. But if 
Vira-Fékhara did not rule at Tanjore, he might have lived and reigned at Trichinopoly, 
which wag as much a Chéla capital as Tanjore, Indeed, one of the Polygar memoirs®" 
distinctly says that his seat of government was Trichinopoly. It is not improbable that 
he was a relation and successor of the Chélas, Channayya and Bégayya, who, as we have 


already seen, ruled atout 1530 at Turaiyir, and who acknowledged Krishna Déva Raya 
as their suzerain, 


(To be continued.) 
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™ Inscription 64 of 1896. This king is also called Venru-man-Ko1da-Bhitalavira-Irdmavanmar of 
Jgétunganadu. 

7% His head-quarters seem to be Trichinopoly, (See Insc. 278 of 1901). Insc. 557, 558 and 559 of 
1911 record grants to Kiidal Alagar temple at Madura by Timmarpa Naik, son of Basavana Naik, for 
the merit of Vitthala, whose subordinate officer he was. It is plain from all these that about 1551 A. D. 
there was a Governor at Madura named Timmapa Naik who was subordinate to Vitthala. 

79 The exact date of Sevappa’s accession to the Tanjore throne is unknown. In 1544 Tanjore was 
under Vitthala. By 1549 it was under Sevappa, for an insc. of Shumser Ali’s tomb mentions him, 
though not as king, According to one account Sevappa took Tanjore “‘ by his valour.”” According to 
another, he got it as @ dowry of his wife Mirti Ammél a sister of Achyuta Rfaya’s queen (Tirumalaémba). 
The question is an interesting one for investigation, but is not possible here. Here it isenough that it 
be understood that by 1550 the Tanjore Naik dynasty was firmly established. See T. 8. Kuppusami 
Nastri s Short History of the Tanjore Néik Princes; Tanj. Gazr., 38-40, and the MS, history Tanjavur 
Varichartira, the summary of which is in Tanj. Manual and Rais Catal. III, 176 ff. 

% Genealogy of Kadirmalai Muttu Mader, Naik of Dammapatti Palayam. Appendix VII. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MADHVA ACHARYAS. 


BY G. VENKOBA RAO, OOTACAMUND, 


THE fourteenth century a. D. was a remarkable period in the history of Southern 
India. It was marked with the extinction of some of the most ancient and powerful 
kingdoms ; it saw new dynasties, equally powerful, rising in the seats of old ones; it also 
witnessed the peace and happiness of the people overtaken by grief and consternation by 
a cruel foreign invasion, Just before the dawn of this century the political dominancy 
of the ancient race of the Chélas came to an end and their kingdom passed into the hands 
of the rising Pandyas of Madura.1_ In the early part of the century another ancient family 
‘of kings, the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, was subverted by Malik Kafar, the avaricious 
general of ‘Alau’d-din Khilji.2 The virgin south suffered that molestation, which the 
unhappy north had long been accustomed to, from the vandalistic hands of the Musalmans, 
headed by that low caste convert, Malik Kafir, Harrowing tales of woe suffered by 
Hindu temples during this period are found recorded in the inscriptions on their walls,? 
This Muhammadan torrent left here and there puddles of Musalmans, who snatched for 
themselves small tracts of country and began to rule over them. Onesuch colony was 
established at Madura and swayed the destiny of the country round it for nearly half a 
‘century ;4 the island of Srtraigam is said to have been occupied by another band of these 
men for an equally long period.® 

The last remnants of the power of the Yadavas of Dévagiri became extinct with 
Ramachandra and his son-in-law Harapala, who was flayed alive by Mubdarik, the ruthless 
son of ‘Al4ud-din. The mighty empire of Vijayanagara, which was going to play such 
.an important part in protecting the south from further Muhammadan havoc, rose at the 
bidding of that sage, cyclopaediac scholar and statesman, Vidydrauya, from the ashes of 
‘the Hoysala kingdom, With this intellectual giant at the helm of the State, the early 
‘sovereigns of Vijayanagara were able to conquer the whole of what is now known as the 
Madras Presidency, drive off all the Turushka hoards, and establish order and peace where 
there was rapine and slaughter. 

The intellectual and philosophical activities were also in full swing; the Visishthé. 
‘dvaita philosophy propounded by Raéménujachérya had already taken deep root- 
The new school of the Dvaita philosophy started by Madhvacharya found many 
converts to his faith in the beginning of this same century. The Advaita school wag 
represented by Vidyaranya, who was then head of the Sri‘géri Matha. The schism in the 
Vi-ishthadvaita school was brought in by the teachings of Venkatanatharya, better known 
by the name of Védantadésika. Itis the purpose of this paper to trace as far as possible 
the history of the MAdhva Acharyas, paying particular attention to the chronological 
side of it and leaving the philosophical part to abler hands than mine. For achieving this 
purpose, I have, for obvious reasons, chosen to take my stand upon epigraphical records, 
and to admit tradition wherever it does not militate against epigraphical facts. 

Sg 
1 Annual Report of the Government Epigraphist, Madras, for 1900, para. 29. 

2 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 509. 

3 Inscriptions recording the Musalman invasion are found in Tiruputkuli, Tiruvamattir, Tirupputir 
(Madura), Tiruvortiyir, Srirangam, &c. 

* See Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. pp. 222-23. 6 

5 Hyigraphia Indica, Vol, VI, p. 330. 
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There have been several attempts at the construction of a scientifically accurate 
history of the life of Madhvacharya in the past three or four years. Mr. C. N. Krishna- 
sami Ayyar, M.A., of the Coimbatore College was the first, as far as we know, to attempt 
the solution of the question of the age of Madhvachirya in his dissertation for 
the Master of Arts Degree examination. The same gentleman brought out quite recently 
a revised edition of his booklet, in which a certain amount of anxiety to deal with the 
subject in a most scientific manner is exhibited by him. However, we are sorry to remark 
he has not made use of all the available sources of information for the elucidation of the 
period under consideration, and it is no wonder that he has arrived at conclusions which, we 
fear, are not reconcilable with unshakably sure facts; we mean those that are given in 
inscriptions, both on stone and on copper. If he had only taken the trouble first to have 
gathered all available facts for the construction of the history of the period chosen by him 
for study, we have no doubt, he would have arrived at true results. His summary way 
of disposing of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri is, we consider, rather 
hasty. In fact there are several points in his essay which we feel are not acceptable to us. 

The next serious attempt at fixing the age of the great Dvaita Acharya was made by 
Mr, H. Krishna Sastri, B.A, of the Archaeological Department,’ His paper was based 
upon an inscription discovered in the Srikirmam temple, belonging to the time of Narahari 
Tirtha, one of the direct disciples of Madhvacharya, and dated in the Saka year 1203. 
One thing came out of this paper. The Madhva community was bestirred to reconsider the 
date of their Acharya, as also the chronology of their heirarchy in general, and to adjust the 
dates to suit irrefutable facts of Epigraphy. At the Madhva-Siddhanta-Unnahini 
Sabha, whichis annually held at Tiruchchanir, near Tirupati, during the Christmas holidays,. 
the question of the exact date of the birth of Madhvacharya was taken up for discussion and, 
as might be expected from such an orthodox body as the Sabha, a condemnation of the- 
methods and results of Mr. Sastri was expressed. 

The orthodox denunciation started at the meeting of the Sabha reached its climax in 
the writings of Mr, Subba Rao, M.A., of the Salem College. This gentleman in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Gité-Bhashya of Madhvacharya,’ empties the vial of his. 
wrath first on the epigraphical information gathered by the archwologist, which he brands 
as “of impossible and inadmissible character ”® and later on by saying “ supposing the 
above information is obtained on correct interpretation of the inscriptions ’’10 he insinuates. 
that the people in the Archaeological Department cannot interpret inscriptions properly, 
Then again he inweighs against the impudence of the very inscriptions themselves in. 
recording dates and facts which are contradictory to the lists maintained in the mathas. 
Truly, the piety of this Madhva in believing that the mathd lists are infallible surpasses 
that of the orthodox Roman Catholic who holds firmly in the infallibility of the Pope. 
Regarding the inscriptions he writes: ‘* It is not our business at present to investigate still 
further the erroneousness or correctness of the inscriptions themselves 11 ag though he- 
could prove that a public stone record is likely to be more erroneous than a private list. 
recorded on a palm-leaf or paper and preserved in the mathd. In making statements such, 


6 * Madhvacharya'—A Short Historical Sketch. 
? Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, pp, 260-68, 
® The Bhagavad-Gitd, printed at the Minerva Press, Madras, 
9 Ibid. p. xi of the introduction, 
10 Ibid. p. xii of the introduction 
il Ibid, p. xvii of the introduction, 
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as these, our irate friend is guided only by a few extrasts from thse paper of Mr. Krishna 
Sastri, which he has read in the Sada Report, Ha has certainly not se2 or read the 
whole of Mr. Sastri’s papar before passing his strong strictures oa epigraphy and its 
methods. 

Of quite a different stamp from Mr. Subba Rao, is Mr. C. M. Padmanibhacharya, 
B.A., B.L., of the Coimbatore Bar.12 With the fesling of a trae Midhva, he records first of 
all faithfully the events of the life of the greatest of the teachers of the Dvaita school of 
puilosophy as obtained from tradition, and tries his best to reconcile them with the solid 
information derived from epigraphical sources. If some of his conclusions do not appeal 
to us itis not because his msthod is incorrect, but that the materials are not sufficiently 
numerous for him to work upon. Tne method of rasearch adopted by him being excellent 
inevery detail, we are sure he must have arrived at the sam2 conclusions at which we 
would oursslves have arrived, had he only ben in full possession of all the fasts available 
from the epigraphical sources, A point which obviously strikes the reader throughout 
Mr. Padmanabhacharya’s book is his ssntimsatality, waich exhibits itself rather markedly. 
But it is excusable in a devotee. 

In our own humble way we shall try to contribute our mite to his literature with the 
same scientific spirit which actuated soms of our predecassors. No ons is more conscious 
than ourselves of the fact that many small errors might creep into our results and our 
only plea to appear in print is to induce batter minds than ours to tazkle the question 
with greater energy and resources than we are in possession of at present. 

In the village of Pajaka near Udipi in the South Canara District, there lived a 
Brahmana named Madhyagéha (Tulu, Naudvantillaya, the middle-house man).1? A not 
very opulent person, moderately cultured, Madhyagéha was leading a quiet householder’s 
lite. Two male children were born to him, but they both died young. He had only ayoung 
daughter left. To a Hindu householder nothing is more painful than being sonless, and 
Madhyagéha was feeling intensely fora son. Happily his prayers were heard and he was 
blessed with a son, whom the fathernamed Vasudéva. The regular Brahmanical ceremonies, 
such as chaula, upanayana, etc,, were celebrated in due course of tims and the boy entered 
‘under the tuition of Achyutaprékshichirya, also known as Purushéttama Tirtha. * The boy 
Vasudéva was strongly inclined to assume sanydsdirama, but was often prevented by 
his father from giving way to his desire. At last the father and son came to an agreement 
that as soon as another son was born to the former, Vasudéva must be allowed to fulfl 
ihis wish of becoming a Sanyasin, for the father was loth to lose his only son. After some 
‘time another boy was born to Madhyagéha, and young Vasudéva was permitted by the 
father to assume the robes of a Sanyasin. The holy orders were given to him by his guru 
Achyutaprékshacharya under the nama of Piraaprajiia. Soms years were spent by 
Pirnaprajia under his religious teacher in mastering the systems of philosophy then 
current, and in having a firm foundation in the Véddnia, He began to reflect thereupon on 
the various interpretations given by the various commentators on the Bddardyana Sitras. 
From the beginning Parnaprajiia’s mind revolted against the tenets of the Advaita school; 
therefore he began to elaborate his own Dvaita explanation of the Bédarayana Sutras. 





” The Life of Madhvichary2, printed at the Progressive Press, Madras, 
3 For a detailed life of Sri-Malavichirya, we refer the readers to the excellent book of 
Mr. Padmanabhacharya. 
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Achyutapréksha was growing old, he therefore resolved upon making Purraprajiia 
his successor in the seat occupied by him. On the day appointed for installing his 
disciple in his own place, Achyutapréksha performed all the ceremonies and anointed 
Pirnaprajfa under the name ot Ananda Tirtha. Thereafter Ananda Tirtha was brought 
into conflict now and then with leaders of different schools of thought, and in all these 
dialectic disputations he is represented to have come out victorious. 

By this time Ananda Tirtha had already built up his system completely, and 
desired to start out on an extensive tour of pilgrimage to the south. With a number of 
disciples and admirers he visited Trivandram, Ramésvaram, €rirai gam, Srimushnam, ete. 
In the first of these places he had an encounter with the then head of the Sriigéri-matha, 
Vidyasankara who lived about A.D. 1228. The Madhva chronicles state that Ananda Tirtha 
vanquished Vidyasankara.?4 

At the end of his pilgrimage he returned to Udipi and spent some time there before he 
thought of undertaking a journey to the Badarikasrama on the Himalayas, reputed to be 
the residence of the immortal Rishi Vyasa the author of the Véddnta Sitras. Taking 
permission from his master and accompanied by his co-disciple, Satya Tirtha, he left Udipi 
and after several months’ journey reached the foot of the Himélayas. Finding Satya 
Tirtha a drag on his progress, Pirnaprajiia ordered the former to stop behind and continued 
his journey up singly. He soon reached the hermitage of Vy4sa in Badart and placed 
himself directly under his tuition, and learned from his lipsthe meaning he had designed in 
his mind of the Sitras when he wrote them. Thereupon, he began his commentaries on 
the Brahma Sitras and several other works. He then took leave of the hoary sage 
Véda-Vyasa and reached the foot of the mountain, where he was rejoined by Satya Tirtha. 
Both of them took an easterly direction and journeyed through the Vanga and Kalinga 
countries. In the Telugu country Ananda Tirtha entered into a hot discussion with a 
powerful Advaitin, named Sébhana Bhatta. After a good deal of wrangling on both sides, 
Sébhana Bhaita admitted his defeat and expressed his willingness to become the disciple 
of his vanquisher. Ananda Tirtha converted him to his faith, made him a sanydsin and 
conferred upon him the name of Padmandbha Tirtha, 

The defeat and conversion of Ssbhana Bhatta induced another great man to vindicate 
the faith of his forefathers in afresh discussion with the teacher of this new school of 
philosophy. Sama Sastrin was the name of this disputant. He occupied the great 
social dignity of the prime minister of the king of the Kalitga country and was a 
very learned man. His erudition had to give way before the extraordinary capabilities of 
Ananda Tirtha and Sama Sastrin, like Sébhana Bhatta, urged upon his vanquisher to take 
him as his disciple and make him a sanydsin. He preferred to give up his exalted gocial 
position, home and wealth to follow his Acharya wherever he went. Parnaprajiia ordained 
him a sanydsin and gave him the name of Narahari Tirtha, 

Soon after the events detailed in the previous paragraph had taken place Ananda Tirtha, 
returned to Udipi with his new disciples. One day, while he was sitting in sam@dhi on the 
sandy beach, he heard the distressed cry of the crew of a ship which was being tossed on 
a rough sea and was about to be drowned, With his unbounded grace, Ananda Tirtha 
bade the ship reach the shore safely and it did so. The crew in gratitude offered the: 
whole cargo of the ship to their deliverer, but he would have none of it, When he found. 


I es 
14 In Ep. Carn., Vol. VI. intro. p, 29, Mr. Rice refers to the temple of aa at eeigen and. 
states that it must have been built during the Vijayanagara period. 
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he was pressed hard to accept a trifle at least from them. He asked for aclod of earth used 
in ballasting the ship, for, he knew it contained the image of Krishra. As soon asit was 
brought, the clod was broke open and was found to contain the image of Krishra. 
Ananda Tirtha built a temple for it in Ucipi, consecrated it with great pomp and faut p. 
and ordained eight boy-sanydsins to do ptja to this image by rotation. These were the 
originators of the eight monasteries at Udipi, 

Somewhere about this time the king of Kaliiga died, leaving behind an infant son. 
There was no capable and trustworthy officer in the State to actas the regent during the 
minority of the child. Naturally tke minds of the subjects ran to their old minister. 
Sama Sastrin, now a Sanydsin with Ananda Tirtha, but did not care for worldly honours 
and would not accept the offer to administer the State. Ananda Tirtha, however, 
insisted upon his taking up the office of theregent in the Kaliigacountry, if not for any 
material gain, at least to help an infant king, and at the end of the tenure of his office to 
procure for him (Ananda Tirtha)much coveted images of Rama and Sita, which were 
secured in the royaltreasury. Reluctantly Narahari Tirtha (Sama Sastrin) assumed charge 
of the regency and conducted the affairs of the State satisfactorily for a period of twelve- 
years at the end of which he managed to get from the young prince the images required by 
his preceptor, and which he loved so much to worship. 

In the meanwhile Ananda Tirtha had paid another visit to Badaz? in company with 
Satya Tirtha and Upéndra Tirtha, On his return journey he visited Kasi, Hrishikéga, etc., 
and passed Goa and reached Ucipi. After his return from Badazi he was obliged to 
enter into a religious dispute with Padma Tirtha of the Advaita persuasion, While 
preparing himself to meet his adversary, Ananda Tirtha was told that Padma 
Ttrtha had run away in fear. But goaded and taunted by his followers, Padma Tirtha 
once again appeared at Udipi and entered the ring of combat with Ananda Tirtha, 
Very hot discussions took place and before sunset the Advaitin was completely 
defeated. The next morning Padma Tirtha and his followers were found to have 
run away. Before their flight they managed however to carry away the valuable 
library of Ananda Tirtha. The run-aways were chased and overtaken, but Jayasimha 
the chief of the country interceded on behalf of both the parties and got back the 
library to its rightful owner. The place where this happened is known as Vishnumangala. 
At Vishnumangala, Ananda Tirtha was met by an Advaitin, named Trivikrama Pandita, 
who desired to discuss religious matters with the former. His wish was agreed to, and 
in the course of his conversation, Trivikrama found the method of the Dvaita Acharya 
very logical and his arguments convincing. He immediately joined the camp of Ananda 
Tirtha by embracing Madhvaism. ; 

Just about this time news reached Ananda Tirtha of the demise of his parents in the 
village of Pajaka, the bearer of the tidings being his own brother. He implored Ananda 
Tértha to admit him in the fold of sanydsins under him. Ananda Tirtha conferred upon 
him the robes of holy order and named him Vishnu Tirtha. On this occasion seven others. 
also took the sanyasasrama. 

Eghty days after the return of Narahari Tirtha from the Kalinga country, with the 
images of Rima and Sita, the Acharya is said to have finally retired from the world to. 
Badari, to take his abode with Vyasa eternally. This event is said to have taken place on 
the ninth titht of the bright fortnight of the month of Magha in the year Pingala which 
corresponded with the eightieth year of the age of Ananda Tirtha. Thus is the traditional 
account of the life of Ananda Tirtha, better known in later days by the name of 
Madhvacharya. We do not get any idea of the chronology of the life of Madhvachérya 
from the account narrated above, but epigraphy and other sources supply us with infor- 

mation enough to fix the age of Ananda Tirtha. - 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


THE DATE OF SANKARACHARYA. | the name of the king and not merely 3 component 
part which is ths common factor of various com- 
pound namas, Lastly, there are traditions which 
suggest to us that we should look in this direction 
for the patron of Sarvajiia. Tae Sankarichirya 
of Conjeeveram (the Kima Kiti pitha) claims 
apostolic descant from Sarvajfia. and I am told 
that the seat of the Achérya in that mth is styled 
aaa GfF in the Sankara-vijayas, It seems scarcaly 
likely that the Maths of modern timas are of go 
early origin.) But if it be accepted that Sarvajiia 
had some sort of connection with Conjeeveram 
it would appear natural? that he should extol 
the exploits of the Chila king (probably his pat- 
ron), who had conquered at least? the southern 
dynasty. (2) The passage in question implies that | and western portions of the Pallava dominions. 
the Aditya referred to was a very powerful king: | (The northern provinces were conquered by 
aftACRTT OTA A naqartey qa arata | The | Parintaka only. See Madras Hpigraphist’s Repors 
Chalukya power was eclipsed by that of the for acini page 94). 
Rashtrakitas and the Chojas before the 10th | The initial year of Parintake is 907 A.D. So 
century. It would therefore be a piece of fulsome Aditya, who ruled for 27 years, must have ruled 
flattery to speak of the Chilukya king as ‘ruling | between 830 and 907 If Sarvajiia belonged to 
the earth’ and as ‘having his commands never | this p2riod, Sankarichirya who was his Guru's 
disobeyed.’ (3) There is no evidence, nor is there | “uru must have lived in the earlier half of the 9th 
any tradition, that Sarvajfia visited the ‘Chilukya | century A. D. 
country or was patronised by its king’. Traditions of the Kerata country point to the 
Now, the Chilas also claimad descent from Manu, | 82m conclusion, Sankarichirya is believed to 
and in an even more positive way than the have introducad soms peculiar customs among the 
Chalukyas. Whereas the latter claim to be of the | Nambutiri Brahmans Tho date of their introduc- 
Manavya-gotra, the former have Manu Chola ag | tion is represented by the Kali reckoning of 
one of their (mythical) ancestors, There is more | AMAT ATA: This works up to 1434160 days 
than one Aditya in Chéla history, but the earliest | after the beginning of the Kaliyuga, i.e, 825 A. D. 
of them is RAjakésarivarman Aditya I, the father | One school of Kérala tradition holds that the 
of Pardntaka, who most probably ruled from 880 | Kollam era commsmorates the introduction of 
to 907 A. D. The Tiruvélangidu plates refer | these customs into Malabar. According to another 
to his conquest of Tondai Mandalam (the Pallava | school, the era commemorates the departure to 
country) in these terms: ‘Having conquered | Mecca of Cheraman Perumal, the last of the 
in battle the Pallava with his brilliant army | sovereigns of United Kérala, who, we are told by 
though (he was) Apardjita [which moans literally | Mr. Logan, (Malabar Vol, 1 page 256), “ died at 
* the unconquered '] he took possession of his queen | Zaphir (in Arabia) where his tomb is still to be 
the earth and accomplishe} his object in this | seen. ” According to the Keralolpaiit this ruler 
direction also. "’ (Verse 49. See Annual Report of | was a contemporary of Sankardcharya, 
the Madras Epigraphist for 1906. Part IT page 66). S. V. VENKATHSVARAN, 
The epithet WT Grate would therefore be appro- | , Kumbakonam | 


priate if applied to this king. Further, ¢ Aditya’ is ree gece 





Sir R. G. Bhandarkar identifies ‘Aditya of the 
race of Manu,’ mentioned by Sarvajfiitmin in his 
Samkshepa-Sirtraka with the Chalukya king | 
Vimaladitya, With’due deference to his high 
authority one may be excused for calling this | 
identification in question on the following grounds: | 
{1) JIditya is not in this case a nam? or suraam 3 | 
of the king, but only a component part of his 
compound nams. There ara miny such comjound 
names to choose from in the dynastic lists of the 
Chilukyas and the Chilas, and both these dynasties 
claimed descent from Manu. One may mention 
Vijayaditya and Vikramiditya of the Chilukya 
line and Rajaditya and Ganlardditya of the Chola 














ne erent neeses 


1 The earliest epigraph which mentions the Matha of Sankarfchirya at Conjeoveram is probably the 
copper-plate re Vijayaganiagépila, which I have sent for publication in the 7 pigraphia Indica. 16 
belongs to 12914. p. The stone inscriptions of Tiruvinailaval copied by the Archeological Survey 
in 1908 are useless for our purpose, as their dates are uncertain, 


2 Conjeeveram was already under the Cholas in the rei java . a ; 
: MG é | gn of Vijaydlaya, the father of Aditva I. His 
inscriptions have been discovered there. (See Madras Epigraphist’s Report for 1909. Sec. 35). 


‘If the Kongudésa Réjakkal be believed, he was the con i 
: queror of the Kongus as well, in which case 
pa ee must have been completed by Parintaka, who is known to have subdued the Kongus. The 
rep ing was his friend and ally (Hp. Rep. 1912, p. 61) if nota dependent ally (Hp. Rep. 1911 p. 59). 
Aditya was the most powerful king of hig time, as the Pandya power had been already crushed by the 


arn Aparsjita at s battle near Kumbakénam. (Sea Hultzsch : South Indian Inscriptions Vol. IL, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SOME HOBSON-JOBSONS. 


ACH-TACON-SHIACTEMES-ALYMBEIUS - ALVANTE,— 
*¢ Ag an instance of the absurd translations current 
in France as in England [in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury], the word aeh-tacon may be mentioned. It 
is explained in [Sir John] Chardin’s [traveller, 
1643-1713] text to mean les hépitauxz & Tauris : c'est 
a-dire eux ou l’on fait profusion de vivres, *’ [the 
hospitals at Tabriz (in Persia): that is to say, 
places where they make lots of victuals]. Chardin’s 
Editor remarks: ‘“‘ La derniére partie de ce mot est 
inconnaisable, et je ne puis deviner quel mot Persan 
signifiant profusion a pu donne naissance a la 
corruption qu’ on voit ici.” [the last part of this 
word is beyond recognition, and I cannot guess 
what Persian word meaning ‘profusion’ can 
have given birth to the corruption which one sees 
here]. In other words the first syllable ach (Anglice 
ash) was understood in its common acceptance 
for ‘food’ or ‘victuals,’ but tacon was naturally a 
puzzle. The solution of the whole difficulty is 


however, to be found in the Turco-Persian ent 


eil& khastah khdnah, pronounced by Turks hasia 
hona, or more vulgarly asta-khon, and even toa 
French ear ash-tacon, a hospital, literally a sick 
house. This word is undoubtedly current at 
Tabriz and throughout Northern Persia.’’ Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid in Encyc. Brit. (XI Ed.) Vol. 
XXI, p. 2380 footnote 6. 


This note was drawn fromthe author by the 
corruption Shiacthames by the Venetian traveller 
Angiolello (16th Cent.) for Shah Tahmasp, the 


; well-krown second ruler of the Safavi Dynasty 


who reigned 62 years (1524-1576) and was the 
“Great Sophie" (Sdfi=Safavi, through Angiolello’s 
Sophi) to whom Queen Elizabeth sent Anthony 
Jenkins as ambascador in 1651. 

Sir Frederick Goldsmid also points out (p. 228) 
thatthe identity of a remarkable man of those days, 
the Ak-kiyinlii, or White Sheep Standard, Turkish 
ruler of Persia (1468-1478) Uzin Hasan (Long Hasan’, 
was so lost by the corruptions, which his not 
very difficult name assumed in traveller's reports, 
that he has never received adequate justice 
at the hands of historians. Knolles Purchas 
(1575-1626) Caterino Zeno(late 15th Cent.), sir 
Frederick says, called him so differently asAlymbeius, 
Asembeius, Asembeec, Assimbeo, and Ussan Cassano. 
We can get at the corruptions, however, reading 
Alymbeius as @ mistranscription for Asymbeius.. 
The termination beo, beius similarly arise out of 
misreadings for bec=beg, So that all these words 
represent Hasan Beg. Ussan Cassano offers no 
difficulties as an Italianization of Uzin Hasan. 

Sir Frederick (loc, cit.) , in describing the confused 
times between the death of Uziin Hasan and the rise 
of Isma’il Safavi (1478-1499), says that Zeno's 
account is, he was succeeded by his son Ya’qfib 
(1478-1485), and Ya’qib by a son Allamur, known 
also as Alamét, Alvante, El-wand and Alwung Beg. 
Allamur and Alémit (a name made famous through 
the Assassins (Hashishfn) of Alamit, are obviously 
the same word, and as obviously Alwung Beg is 
the original form of Alvante and El-wand. 


R. C. TeMere. 


BOOK NOTICE, 


JOANNES Dz LAET ON INDIA AND 
SHAHJAHAN. 


De Latt—De Imperio Magni Mogolis, swe India 
Vera; Oommentarius ¢ varits auctoribus con- 
gestus. Oum oprivilegio. Lugduni Batavorum, 
Ex officina Elzeviriana. Anno CICIO CXXXTI 
The valuable little book published at Leyden in 

1631 under the above title was brought prominently 

to the notice of students of Indian history and 

geography for the first time by the late 

E, Lethbridge. That gentleman published a disqui- 

sition, entitled ‘ Topography of the Mogul Empire’ 

(Oalc. Rev., October 1870; Jan. 1871), which, 

#a Mr. E. Thomas observed, ‘traces with equa] 

patience and ability the geographical details fur- 


nished by the opening chapter’ of De Laat’s book 
Mr. Lethbridge (in Cale. Rev, 1873) followed up 
that disquisition by a translation of another section 
of the book, namely, the Fragmentum Historic: 
Indice, asfar as it relates to thereigns of Humdyin 
and Akbar, promising to complete the version. 
But, for some reason or other, the task was never 
completed, 

Since 1873, other writers have referred occa- 
sionally to De Laét’s testimony, without making 
full use of his small volume. My studies having 
lately led me to examine it closely, I hope to find 
opportunities for publishing the results of my 
investigations, so far as they concern the reign of 
Akbar. At present I desire, in the first place, to 
draw attention to a discovery made by mo, namely, 
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that the beok exists in two issues, impressions, or 
editions, both bearing the same date, 1631. The 
discovery was made accidentally while comparing 
a copy bought from a bookseller, with one bor- 
rowed from the India Office Library, and finding 
that the volumes differed. In future, whenever 
De. Latt’s book is quoted, it will be necessary to 
specify which of ihe two issues is referred to, 
because the pagination differs. The India Office 
Library possesses a copy of each, but the Bodleian 
has the second issue only. 

I have now before me (I) The India Office 
copy ( shelf-mark, 45 a, 18) of issue 1, and my 
own copy (II) of issue 2. 

Both issues have the same engraved title-page 
and generally agree, but exhibit the following 
differences, 

I has 299 pages, excluding the index, while 
IT has only 285 pages of text. The saving of space 
in the later impression was obtained by better 
printing, not by omission of matter. For instance, 
the table of contents, which occupies more than 
two pages in I, is printed much more neatly on a 
‘single page in II. 

The Fragmentum Historie Indice in I extends 
from p. 172 to p. 291, ending with the words :— 


Haec gesta fuere usque ad finem anni CIO 100 
AXVIIL, that isto say: ‘These events happened 
up to the end of the year 1628. 

In Hi, the Fragmentum extends from p, 165 to 
278, and after the words cited, two new sentences 
‘are inserted as follows:— 

‘Voluit hic monarcha post illa appellari Sultan- 
Scha-Bedin Mahumet, Et tot suorum ceedibus 
addidit et incestum : nam dilectissima conjuge ipso 
coronationis suae die defuncta, sumsit sibi conjugem 
filiam suam é defuncta illa ;* or in English :— 

‘After those events this monarch wished to be 
known as Sultan Shihab-ud-din Muhammad. And 
to so many murders of his relatives he added 
incest also; for, when his beloved wife had died 
on the very day of his coronation, he took to 
himself as wife his own daughter by that dead 
woman.!’ 

The beloved wife of Shahjahan, named Ariumand 
Bané Bégam, and entitled Mumtéz Maal, or in 
current speech, Taj Mahal or Taj Bibi, died on 


July 7, 4. D. 1631, old style, equivalent to Zil-hiij 
17, 4. H. 1040. _ Her death ee have been rt 
in Europe earlier than the end of 1631, and the 


* I vannot explain the orig 
tober, 28, 1627, and his son 
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second issue of De Laet’s book, consequently, cannot 
have been printed before 1632, although, like the 
first issue, it bears the date of 1631. Probably 
the first issue had sold out quickly, and the 
publishers, having resolved to reprint the book in 
an improved style, added the story about the 
alleged incest as soon as they received it from India. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the second 
impression containing that addition must have been 
printed in 1632 or 1633, and not later. Tf its 
printing had been delayed longer, the date on the 
title-page presumably would have been altered, 
and other editorial insertions would have been 
made, Both impressions as they stand carry the 
narrative professedly only to the end of 1628, 
although the second impression, without giving a 
new date, inserts the scandalous statement implying 
a knowledge of the happening of 1681. 

Joannes, or John De Laét, a learned and copious 
author, died in 1649. Several of his books on 
various subjects are in the Bodleian Library. In 
his preface to the ‘ Description of India’ he 
informs his readers that he has taken scrupulous 
pains (mihi religio fuit) to follow only the best and 
most trustworthy authorities, English and Dutch, 
Among the English authorities he names specially 
Sir Thomas Roe and Purchas He also used the 
work of Peter Texeira, the Portuguese. 

The ‘Fragment of Indian History’ was kindly 
contributed by a gentleman of distinction, Peter 
van den Broecke, who resided for several years at 
Sirat and faithfully administered the business of 
the Dutch East India Company. He was at Strat 
in 1620, and later. 

The book, although scarce, and rather difficult 
to procure, is not all so rare as Lethbridge supposed 
it to be. The India Office Library, as already 
observed, possesses both issues; the Bodleian Li- 
brary and Ihave each a copy of the second issue, 
and the late Mr. Sidney J. Owen had a copy, but 
I did not note the issue to which it belonged when 
I examined his library after his death. Lethbridge 
mentions the existence of a copy in Calcutta, and, 
no doubt, the work is to be found in the British 
Museum and various other libraries. It appears 
occasionally in the catalogues of second-hand book- 
sellers, priced ten shillings. I got my copy for 
half that sum. ; 


So far the paragraph inserted in the second 
impression of De, Laét’s book has been dealt with 


in of the statement ‘ ipso coronationis suae die.” Jahangir died Oc- 


a Shahjahan ascended the throne at Agra on February 6, 1628; whereas 
umtaz Mahal died on J uly 7, 1631 (Badshéh-Ndma, in E. & D., VII, 5, 6, 27). 
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from a bibliographical point of view. The sub- | relation. He attributed the undoubted corruption 
stance of the inserted passage also deserves con- | of the administration in Shahjahiin’s reign to the 
sideration because it raises the question as to the | ‘foul conditions’ under which it existed, one of those 
truth of the allegation that Shahjahin was guilty conditions being the criminal intercourse between 
of incest with his daughter. De Laét’s statement, | father and daughter. If we are to believe De 
which is of the most positive kind, intensifies the Laét whose testimony has been quoted, the unlaw- 
horror of the story as current in later times by ful relation with its evil consequences, had existed 
asserting that the criminal relations between the from 1631 or 1632. Shahjahin was not deposed 


pair began immediately after the death of Mumtaz | until June 1658, when Bégam Sahib was forty-four 
years of age. By that time it may be presumed 


that the guilty connection, if real, had come to an 
end. 


Mal al, the mother of the princess. Inasmuch as 
Mumtiz Mal al died in July, 1631, and the second 
impression of De Lait’s book probably was published 
in 1632, the crime, if real, must have been com- The evidence as far as J] can ascertain, is wholly 
mitted immediately after the queen's death. | that of European writers, unless the note to the 


Moreover, the alleged fact was so notorious that it | Siydr-ul-Mutékharin be considered an exception, 


became known at once in distant Sarat and was 
thence reported to Europe as ascertained truth. 
The Dutch author must have obtained his new 
information as he obtained the earlier history, 
from correspondents inthe Dutch Factory at Sirat. 
De Lavt’s testimony is the earliest mention of the 
alleged incest and possesses special importance on 
account of its early date. Although the subject is hundred peeces of greet Ordnance.’ Herbert uever 
an unpleasant one, the evidence deserves critical travelled in the interior of India. He spent all 
examination in the interests of historical truth. the time he was in the country either at Sirat or 


The Statement of the case by Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
will serve as a basis for the discussion, He wrote | His interesting book passed through four editions 
in his text:—-‘ Shah Jahan had a daughter by Taj | in his life-time, the last and best, of which I 
possess a copy, being issued in 1677, I have 
examined the first and second editions in the 
Bodleian Library, but have not seen the third. 
The omission is immaterial so far as my present 


De Lact, about 1632, 1s the earliest witness, After 
him comes Sir Thomas Herbert, whose travels lasted 
from 1626 to 1629. Hewas at Surat when, as he 
writes in the first eclition (p 29), ‘ wee had certaine 
report of Sultan Curroone’s [scil. Khurram's] coro- 
nation at Agra, 1627. In joy of which, the English 


Merchant Shins, then in Swally rode, shot off two 


in the vicinity. 


Mahal; she was known as Bégum Sahib; he made 
the Bégum Sahib his mistress.’ The appended 
note runs:—‘The relations between Shah Jahan 
and the Bégum Séhib are too notorious to be 
denied; they are mentioned by all contempo- 
rary writers; the fact is broadly stated by Herbert Herbert returned to England in 1629, being then 
Bernier, Tavernier, and the author of the Siyar- | a young man 23 years of age, ard set himself to 
ul-Mutakherin, Manouchi tries to discredit it, | work at the preparation of an account of his 
probably on the authority of the Moghul chronicle | travels. The first edition, published in 1634, has 
which would take some pains to contradict the | two title-pages. The first, with engraved figures 
charge. The fact, however, is too apparent. It | of ‘A Coozel-bash’ [Kizil-bash], ete., gives the 
not only finds expression in the history; it is the | name of the book as 4 description of the Persian 
key to the history’.* Monarchy now being the Orientall Indies Iles, and 

The context indicates that Wheeler considered the | other parts of the Greater Asia and Africk, The 
second title-page designates the volume as A Relation 
of some Yeares Travaile, begunn: Anno 1626 into 


purpose is concerned. 


enormous value of the gifts bestowed on Bégam 
Sahib by her father, and the excessive influence 


enjoyed by her to be evidence of the unlawful | 4frique and the greater Asia, etc., ete. 
i nl pene ee ST SSS SS ST SFA, 





2 The History of India, Vol. IV, Part I (1876), p. 264. The decorous allusion to the scandal 
attributed by Wheeler to ‘the author of the Styar-ul-Mutakherin’ will be found on p. 340 of 
Vol. III of the rare quarto translation (1789), The text states:—‘In vain did his beloved daughter 
implore at his death-bed his forgiveness for her brother Aoreng-zib.’ The appended note 15 runs 
thus:—‘The Princess (Roshen-ara Bégum, dest, Princess Roxana, “luminous” or “‘beautiful”) . .. 
chose to shut herself up with her father upon whose heart it is universally reported and 
believed her person had made the deepest impression.’ The note, which probably is from the 
pen of the translator, confounds Réshandra (or more correctly, Réshan Rade) Bégam, the ally of 
Aurangzéb, with her elder sister Jahénara, entitled Bégam Sahib or Padshah Bégam, who supported 
Dar Shukoh, and remained with her father. Wheeler exaggerates when he says that the scandal is 
mentioned by ‘all contemporary writers.’ The authorities in the Persian language seem to ignore it, 


—- 





‘The senes of atrocious crimes by which Shah- 
jahdan (Khurram) had cleared lis way to the throne 


murther of Father, three Brothers, three Nephewes, 


and two Cozen Germans, Since which, his Queene 


(Assaph Chawn’s Daughter) died, and he hath | 


taken his own daughter to be his wife. These 
erying sinnes have apparently drawne down God's 
heavy judgments upon those Countries ; by those im- 
mediate and late Plagues of Pestilence and Famine, 
never heard of the like in those parts before, the 
Sworde will doubtless follow in God’s appomted 
time. For he will have glory by punishing those 
from whom he cannot have glory. And Curroon (or 
Shaw Iehan) is not yet sensible of those castiga- 
nons, ° 


Herbert, like De Lact, evidently kept up com- 
munication with India, most probably with Surat, 


and continued to be informed of events which 


had happened since he came home, There is 
nothing in the wording of the passage cited from 
the Ist edition to suggest indebtedness to De Laet’s 
book. 

The second edition, entitled Some Yeares Travels 
into Divers Parts of Asia and Afrique, etc., etc., 
revised and enlarged by the Author, appeared in 
1638, with an expanded version of the Mughal 
history. On p. 105 we are told of the death of 
Jahangir, * (suspected of poison) the twelfth of 
October or rdabehish, in the yeare of our accompt 
1627 and of the Hegira 1007,’3 

Page 107 gives details of the murder of eight 
princes, relatives of Shahjahan, all of whom were 
* without any respect buried in a garden in Lahore; 
near the entrayls of Jangheer; but their heads 
{as an assurance of their death) sent to Curroon, 
to glut his eyes (by so horrid a Spectacle) with 
infernall ambition. ’ 

On the same page the author proceeds :—' Thus 
has Curroon (through a sea of blood) attayned 
the highest post and dignity of the eastern world 

but these sinnes he makes nothing of, 
have apparently in these our times drawn down 
the heavy Judgments of God Almighty, both, in 
takmg his beloved wife away the week of his 
inauguration, since when he has made his daughter 
(by that dead Lady) his wife: incest of so high a 





9 ‘Lhe Hajra year was 1037, for which 10 
D., VII, 5), the date was Safar 28=Oct. : 
authorities, 
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nature that that yeare (1634 in margin] his whole 


' empire was so wounded with God's arrowes of 
is narrated on pp. 30-35, and summed up as ‘ the | 


plague, pestilence and famine, this thousand yeares 


The sword also seems to 


threaten him, ’ etc, 


This passage clearly shows that the author had 
perused De Laet’s second impression, which, con- 
sequently, cannot be dated later than 1634. The 
words ‘by that dead Lady,’ in particular, are 
obviously a translation of De Laét’s ‘e defuncta 
ila, ’ 

The whole passage, with some slight verbal 
changes, is repeated in the fourth edition of 1677, 
p. 99. 


I conclude, therefore, that in 1633 or 1634 
Herbert heard of the scandal independently of De 
Laet’s book, although in all probability he obtained 
his information from Sjfirat, as the Dutch author 
did. Between 1634 and 1638 Herbert evidently 
saw the second impression of De Latt’s book, and 
borrowed its language, which he continued to use 
in later editions, He never quotes his authorities, 
but there are other indications that he was familiar 
with De Laét’s work, which in 1638 was the best 
available book on the subject of the Mughal 
history. 

The scandal is referred to by Bernier, who was 
in India from 1659 to 1667, by Tavernier, whose 
Indian travels extended from 1640 to 1667, by the 
Dutch author, Valentyn, whose book was published 
in 1726, and by Manueci (1653-1708). 
last named discredits the accusation. 


The author 


Bernier writes:—‘ Bégum-Sdheb, the elder daughter 
of Chah-Jehan, was very handsome, of lively parts, 
and passionately beloved by her father. Rumour 
has it that his attachment reached a point 
which it is difficult to believe, the justification of 
which he rested on the decision of the Mullahs : 
or doctors of their law. According to them, it 
would have been unjust to deny the King the 
privilege of gathering fruit from the tree he had 
himself planted. ? 


Mr. Constable appends the note :—- Thig state- 
ment is repeated by Valentyn, in his Beschryving ... 

- « van de Levens der Groote Moguls, Dordrecht 
and Amsterdam, 1726, in these words :—“ Bégum 
Saheb, die om haare schonheit van haaren Vader 
zer, ja te veel, bemind wierd;” that is to say :— 
‘ Bégam Sahib, who, on account of her beauty was 


7 is @ misprint. According to the Bédshdh-Nadma (HB. 2 
28. Such differences in dating are met with constantly in the 
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greatly, may, tod well beloved by her tather,’4 
That vogue statement, probably, is merely an echo 
of Bernier, without independent value, 


The evidence of Tavernier, such as it is, appears 
to be based upon rumours heard by him, personally, 
and not derived from Bernier, After relating the 
death of Shahjahan in 1666, Tavernier proceeds :— 
‘As soon as Aurangzeb had news of it he came to 
Agra and seized all the jewels of the late king his 
father, which he had not touched during his life, 
Bégum Sahib also had a quantity of precious 
stones, which he had not taken from her when 
he placed her in the fortress, being at that time 
satisfied with securing the gold and silver with 
which her chests were full. These jewels afforded 
certain evidence to Aurangzeb’s sense of propriety, 
as for other reasons the Princess, his sister, had 
already been suspected of having had improper 
relations with Shahjahan, and he found means to 
obtain them which appeared honest and far from 
criminal, by treating the Bégum Sahib with much 
honour and attention; but he removed her to 
Jahanibad [seit Delhi], and I saw the elephant 
pass upon which she was mounted when she left 
Aera with the court, as I was entering it on my 
return from Bengal, Jn a short time after, news 
was spread of the death of this Princess, and all 
the world believed that it had been hastened by 
poison’.5 

As a matter of fact, Bégam Sahib did not die 
until Sept. 16. 1681 (Ramzén 3, a. BH, 1092), as 
stated by Irvine, Storia do Mogor, Il, 256 2., 
quoting the Térikh-t-Muhammadi. She was then 
an old woman of 67, and the story about her being 
poisoned is ridiculous.® 


Manueci states that the first daughter whom 
Shahjahan had was ‘Begom Saeb (Begam Sahib), 
the eldest of all, whom her father loved to an 
extraordinary degree, as most lovely, discreet, 
loving, generous, open-minded, and charitable, 
She was loved by all, and lived in state and mag- 
nificence She exerted herself a great 
deal to secure the throneto her brother Déra ; 
this was due to her eagerness to marry, Dara 
having promised to give his consent as soon as he 


Was crowned. With thisend in view. she employed 
all her cleverness and energy to satisfy her father, 
she served him with the greatest love and diligence 
in order that Shihjahan should accede to her 
petitions. It was from this cause that the common 
people hinted that she had intercourse with her 
father, and this has given occasion to Monsieur 
Bernier to write many things about this princess, 
founded entirely on the talk of low people. There- 
fore, it is incumbent on me, begging his pardon, to 
say that what he writes is untrue’,’ 


The foregoing extracts give, so far as I can 
ascertain, the whole of the evidence concerning 
the disgraceful charge against Shahjahdén and his 
daughter, Little weight need be attached to the 
rumours repeated by Bernier, Tavernier, and Va. 
lentyn. As against them, if they stood alone, the 
contradiction by Manucci might perhaps be accepted 
as a sufficient counterpoise, But the extremely 
positive assertion of De La®t stands on a different 
footing. It was published, as has been shown, most 
probably in 1632, and certainly not later than 1634, 
during the lifetime of Shahjahén, who did not die 
until 1666. The accusation as set forth in De 
Laét’s pages is peculiarly horrible, because it re- 
presents Shihjahan as forming the incestuous 
connexion with his daughter immediately after 
the death of her mother, who had bore him 
thirteen other children and beyond doubt was 
ardently loved by him, as her unique monument 
testifies to this day. Although it is undeniable 


that Shahjahan was excessively devoted to sensual 
pleasures, and there is reason to believe that his 
daughter engaged in various illicit amours, it seems 
almost incredible at first sight that both father and 
daughter could have been so utterly depraved as 
they are alleged to have been, Yet similar prac- 
tices prevail, or prevailed a few years ago, among 
the puritan Boers of South Africa, who are said to 
have adduced scriptural warrant for their conduct, 
just as Shahjahi:, according to Bernier, found 
Mullahs complaisant enough to provide an excuse 
for him. 


My conelusion is that the unpleasant accusation 
against Shahjahan and his daughter, even if it be 


4 Bernier’s Travels,ed. Constable (1891), p. 11. Bermer goes on to relate two stories of amours 
of the princess, both ending in tragedy. Manucci, while expressing dishelief in Bernier’s stories, gives 


others of his own, equally scandalous. 


? Tavernier, Travels in India, transl. V. Ball (1891) I. p. 344. 
° De Thevenot has the same story that Bégam Sahib’s death was hastened by poison (English 


transl, 1686, Part III, p. 38). 


Although he censures the crimes by which Shahjahan cleared his 


‘way to the throne this author does not mention the accusation of incest. 


? Irvine, Storia do Mogor, I, 216. 
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not conclusively proved, certainly is not disproved, 
Although: it may be reasonably regarded as impro- 
bable, it cannot be dismissed summarily as incredible 
I should like to treat the scandal as a product 
of the prurient imagination of a corrupt court. and 
credulous populace. All officials of long experience 
know that the people of India. even to this day, 
are prepared to believe the most fantastic stories 
concerning their rulers’ imaginary crimes. e- 
cent Christian, British gentlemen are often credited 
with atrocious iniquities, such as kidnapping 
and murdering victims in order to place their 
bodies under the foundations of bridges. In an 
atmosphere of that kind the exceptionally affec- 
tionate relations between Shahjahin and his 
daughter, which certainly existed, would readily 
afford occasion for the most malignant possible 
interpretation, The informants of De Latt, who- 
ever they may have been, no doubt believed the 
scandal current in India, and itis evident that 
their report was accepted by both De Laét and 
Herbert in good faith and with conviction. The 
strangest part of the business is that the scandal 
should have become current so soon after the 
death of Mumtéz Malal, and should have reached 
so quickly the ears of the Dutch merchants at 
Strat, who personally transmitted the story to 
Europe. That wide and early diffusion of the story 
undoubtedly supports the view of those, who like 
Wheeler. are convinced of the truth of the accusa- 
tion. Shabjahin had a very evil nature, and was 
utterly devoid of scruple. He has received from 
modern historians, except Wheeler, treatment much 
more lenient than he merited. Tavernier’s iil- 
deserved certificate that he wasas ‘a father of his 
people’ was thoughtlessly adopted by Elphinstone, 
and so has passed into an article of faith. In 
reality, I believe, Shahjahin was in character far 
inferior to his son Aurangzéb, and was guilty of 
atrocities not less than his to gain the throne. He 
equalled his father Jahangir in cruelty and excelled 
him in beastly sensuality, nor did he succeed in 
securing good government by the capricious 
ferocity which his flatterers extol as his justice 
The beauty and magnificence of the Tj and other 
architectural works on which he lavished the countless 
riches wrung from the suffering people have blinded 
the critical judgment of recent historians. The 
European authors of the seventeenth century 
who unsparingly denounced the many crimes 0 
Shahjahan formed a judgment of his character 
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much nearer the truth than that made current by 
the authority of Elphinstone. It is not unreasonable 
to hold that Tavernier’s exceptionably favourable 
opinion may have been biassed by the fact that 
Shahjahain was a good customer for his jewels, 
The more I study Shahjahin the less estimable 
he appears, andI regret that it is impossible to feel 
assured that he was incapable of the disgusting 
offence charged against himby De Latt, Herbert, 
and later writers. In such a case conclusive 
evidence is not to be had, and different people may 
legitimately form divergent opinions concerning 
the value of the existing testimony as fully set 
forth in this article. 

Although that evidence must have been known 
more or less completely to Mr. Beale, and his 
editor Mr. Keene, the second edition of the Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary (1894) treats Jahandra 
Bégam (Bégam Sahib) asa saint. We are told 
that ‘the name of Jahan Ari will ever adorn the 
pages of history as a bright example of filial attach- 
ment and heroic self-devotion to the dictates of 
duty. more especially when we view it in contrast 
with the behaviour of her sister Roshan Ard, who, 
by aiding the ambitious designs of Aurangzth, 
enabled him to dethrone Shahjahan. The amiable 
and accomplished Jahan Ard not only supported 
her aged father in his adversity, but voluntarily 
resigned her liberty and resided with him during 
his imprisonment in the fort of Agra, Her tomb. 
is of white marble, open at the top, and at the 
head is a tablet with a Persian inscription inlaid: 
in black marble letters, to the following effect :— 
“Let no one scatter over my grave anything but 
verdure, for such best becomes the sepulchre of 
one who had a humble mind,’’ On the margin 
is written :—“ The perishable fagir Jahin Ara 
Bégam, daughter of Shah Jahan, and the disciple. 
of the saints of Chisht, died in the year of the- 
Hijra, a. w, 1092.""’ 

Whoever will, may believe that charming version. 
of the relations between Shaéhjahan and his favourite 
daughter. 

[I have used de Laét’s book (India Office copy) 
and Lethbridge’s Ed. extensively in editing 
Vol. II, of Peter Mundy’s Travels for the Hukluyt 
Society, issued for 1914. Mundy was in Agra in 
1630-1633, and tells the story of Shah Jahan’s 
alleged incest, but attributes it to his third daughier, 
“Chimini Beagum,”’ who died in 1616.—R. C. 
TEMPLE]. 

VINCENT A, SMITH. 
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8 «This great monarch reigned more than forty years, less as aking over his subjects than as a 
father of his family over his Louse and children’ (Tavernier, Travels, transl. Ball. I, 325). 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY Dr. L, P, TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 216.) 

(1) kanhai is identical with the postposition of the dative, the origin of which has been 
given §71, (1). The ablative meaning of this postposition, however, is not to be explained as 
having derived from the dative, but it has a separate origin, it having derived directly from 
the locative, which was the original meaning of kanhai. The passing of the locative 
meaning into the aDlAliVe is quite natural, and itis well illustrated by the example of the 
cognate locative apikarne,which occurs in the Rgveda both in the original sense of ‘““Behind’’ 
and in that of * From behind.” In the Old Western Rajasthani Lanhai is used to give the 
idea of the ablative, in connection with verbs of asking, begging, hearing and obtaining. 
Examples are : 


A 


Caturaka-kanhi puchai vana-dhani “ The king of the forest asks Caturaka ”’ (P. 585), 

Indra magai Jina-kanhai daksing e “ Indra begs this gift from the Jina, ” (R. 131), 

mai cri-Mahavira-kanhai sébhalit “I heard from the reverend Mahavira, ” (Dae. iv), 

Vajrasena-tirthamkara-kanhai sagale diksé lidhi “ All received the diksé at the hands of 
the tirthamkara Vajrasena ’”’ (Adi C.). 


In the last mentioned MS. one instance also occurs of kanh@, an ablative from the same 
base, of which kanhai is the locative : 

bhagavanta-kanha diksa divaravi “ He caused the Venerable one to give him the diksd.” 

Many other instances of kanha occur in the Old Jaipuri of the MS. F 760. Itisto kanhé 
that I trace the accusative-dative postposition né (possibly for n@), which Kellogg ascribes 
to the Western Hindi (Hindi Grammar, § 173), and which is very frequent in the Marwari of 
the Nasaketa-ri katha. 

(2) tai (tu), in my opinion, is a curtailment from hatai, the equivalent form of hitaii < 
Ap. hontaii <Skt. bhavaniakah. A good evidence in favour of my identification ig P 681, 
where an instance occurs of tai used in the original verbal meaning of hataii “ Being >was ” 
(See§113). It is therefore the present participle of the substantive verb, that is used abso- 
lutely inthe masculine singular as a postposition of the ablative. The employment of the 
present participle ontai to form the ablative was frequent enough in Apabhran ca, as is born 
out by the following two quotations by Hemacandra : 

jahi hontao agado ‘‘ Whence [he is] come” (Siddh., iv, 355), 

tumhahi hontaii agado “(He is] come from you” (Siddh., iv, 373). 

Whether the Prakrit ablative termination-hinio stays also for honto, as suggested by 
Dr. Hoernle (Comparative Grammar, § 376), it is difficult to decide. Anyhow it is certain 
that the Old Western Raj asthani inherited from the Apabhrawea the practice of employing 
the present participle of the substantive verb to make the ablative, and made a large use 
of it, both under the original form Aiiaii and under its derivates thai and iaii. Examples 
of ablatives with tai are the following : 

devala -tu pachaii valiu hitu “ Being returned from the temple ” (Yog. iii, 127), 

teha karana -tai ‘‘ From that cause” (Kal. 6), 
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pikhiya digi digi-taii avya “ Birds [that are] come from every quarter ” (Adi. 12), 

marga-tu bahiri nikalai “ Steps out of the way ”’ (Dac. i, 10), 

samsara-taii Gpanaii jiva mikaviu chat “ [By them] their own soul has been liberated 
from the samsara ’’ (Dag. 1, 1), 

teha-taii jiva tivra dukkha pamai “* Therefrom the individuals reap sharp pain ”’ (Sast. 10). 

Of tai inflected in the locative, as is the case with hitaii and thaii, no instances occurin Old 
Western Rajasthant. But they occur in some of the cognate vernaculars and chiefly in West- 

ern Hindi, where we have for the ablative the postposition te, 12, from *tahi < Ap. *hontahi. 

(3) thaii may be also explained as a curtailment of hataii, the present participle of the 
substantive verb. That initial A was capable of being thrown after the following consonant, 
when a dissyllable word was curtailed into a monosyllable one, is evidenced by Marwart 
vhai<huvai. Another explanation of thaii had formerly occurred to my mind, and itis that 
it might be acurtailment from thayai, the past participle of the verb thdvai “To be or 
become.” In favour of the latter derivation there would be the analogy of the ablative post- 
position thi, which likewise might be explained as a contraction of thd?, the conjunctive 
participle from thdvaii, and all the more so as Rs. 51 one instance occurs of thajfor thi. But 
the former derivation is supported by the analogy of the imperfect tense of the substantive 
verb, which in the Old Western Rajasthani has the same origin as some of the so-called post- 
positions of the ablative, both being formed from the present participle. N ow, P. 70 one 
instance occurs of that being used for the imperfect of the substantive verb, in the place of 
the regular form hata, and atthe present day the form tho (for hato) is found in many 
dialects of the Rajasthant and in Kanauji, where it is used by the side of hato (Cf. § 118). 

Ablatives with thaw are rare rather in Old Western Rajasthani, much in the same way 
as are rare periphrastic imperfects with that. Ihave noted the two following : 
te kiha -thati aviu “* Whence has he come?” (P. 409), 
he -thai jau “ Go away from here!” (P. 427). 

Notice that in both the examples above thaii is used after pronominal ablatives, thereby 
perfectly coinciding with the employment of hontaii in all the three Apabhramca quotations 
by Hemacandra, sutra iv, 355 of his Prakrit Grammar. Another testimony to the thaii 
being a participial form isin the following passage from the MS. Uy., where thaii is inflected in 
the nominative plural : 

ihe -thya cyan Vajranabha guru-na jiva cri-Adinatha hid “ Therefrom having fallen, 
the soul of the guru Vajranabha was re-born as the Reverend Adinatha ” (Up. 68). 

(4) thakat, (thaku, thakaii, thikai thiku) is from thakiu, thikiu, the past participle of 
thakat, thakai<Ap. * thakkai, thakket (Hc., iv, 16, 370, 3) < Skt. * sthakyati (Pischel, § 488). 
The form thikaii is to be regarded as the intermediate between *thakiu and thakat, and it has 
derived from the former through metathesis of i (See § 50). No doubt—as it may be also 
gathered from the analogy of Sanskrit sthitah—the common meaning of Apabhramea thakkiu, 
when used attributively, was practically that of a present participle (“‘Staying’’),and so there is 
nothing irregular in its being employed in Old Western Rajasthani as an equivalent of hittaii, 
to form the ablative. That Old Western Rajasthant thakaii is equivalent with the latter is also 
born out by the fact that both of them may be optionally added after participles used adjec- 
tively(See §§. 122, 129). In the examples I have seen, thakaii occurs either in the masculine or 
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ju the veuter singular iorm, and the noun governed by it isnot up yequenciy our im the 
locative case. Hix.: 

pachali thakaié “* From behind” (Cra.), 

bara varasa-thakai “ For twelve years’ (Up. 31), 

na nisarai te mujha mani thikai “ She does not slip from my mind” (P. 338), 

hi sahi yuddha karat bola-thikai “1 will certainly fight with strength ” (P. 501), 

ja cha-thikati “ Go away from here ! ” (P. 641). 

(5) thaki is but the contracted form of * thakii, the locative (absolute) from * thaktu 
(thakau), and is theretore practically identical with the conjunctive participle of thakavaii 
(See § 131). It is employed in the same way as thakaii, namely both after the locative and 
after the genitive, only it is more common than the latter postposition and its use becomes 
larger and larger by the subsequent development of the language. Ex. : 

nabha-thaki nicai tiaryaii “* He came down from the sky ” (F783, 52), 

te nagara-ma thaki .... avin “ He camefrom that city’ (P. 293), 

e dukha -thaki mujha marana avai “ From this distress death comes to me” (Rs. 192). 

For examples of thaki being employed to form comparatives see § 79. 

(6) thi bears to trait the same relation as thaki to thakaii, t.e., it is a contraction from 
* hatii ( < hatai) the locative absolute of the present participle of the substantive verb. An 
evidence in favour of the above derivation is afforded by the MS. F778, where, a few 
lines before the end, an instance occurs of thai (<hata?) for thi. There is, however, an other 
explanation possible of thi, which has been already aliuded to above, and it consists in deriving 
thi irom thai the conjunctive participle of thavai. Those, who prefer to hold to the latter 
explanation, may derive an argument in their favour from Rs. 51, where thai seems to be 
used as a postposition of the ablative instead of ordinary thi. The passage in question is : 

Ctiarasadhi naksatri that “ From the Uttarisidha naksaira ”’. 

{n my opinion the employment of a conjunctive participle like thai after a locative to give 
the idea of the ablative is so natural that it can well be explained without assuming it to be 
identical with the ordinary ablative postposition #h?. In the following passage from Banérasi 
Dasa’s Paramajyotistotra, 7 : 

avai pavana padama- sare hoya “The wind [which] is coming from the lotus-lake (<after 
having been in the lotus-lake) ”, 

we have an Old Braja ablative formed exactly in the same way as Old Western 
Rajasthini naksairs thai. Cf, also the ablative with dekhi, which is peculiar to Naipalt, and 
is likewise formed from nouns in the locative (See Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar, § 376). 
In Old Western Rajasthani thi is used in the same way as éhaii, «iz. both with the locatire 
(including ablative-locative) and with the genitive. Ex. : 

kiha thi ““ Whence ?”’ (P. 136), 

tijha kanhai thi “* From thy presence ”’ (P. 303), 

huia -sivi vict thi miu siala “ From [having put himself] between the heads of the [two] 
goats, the jackal died ” (P. 290), 

tujha-thi dukha pimai pani hia “ From thee I derive distress ’’ (P. 641), 

vidala -thi .... ravi nikalyaii “‘ The sun came out from the cloud ” (F 535, ii, 2), 

vana- mai thé ‘* From inside the forest ”’ (Adi C.) 

(7) pdasai is identical with the locative postposiiion, for which sce § 74, (3). Itis used: 
for the ablative in connection with verbs of asking, begging, etc., much in the same way as 
kanhait, which has been discussed above. Ev.: 
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Rukamani rani aigaja magai | apana priya-nai pasai re | “ The queen Rukmini demands 
[her] son from her beloved ” (F 783, 64), 

pichi eka-pasi * They ask someone ” (Cal. 87), 

(8) ahi (pahi) has long been recognized as a locative from Apabhramga pakkhe or 
pakkhi < Skt. pakse. In Old Western Rajasthani it takes the meaning of the ablative, 
when used in the formation of the comparative. In the MS. Sast, two instances occur of 
pahanti, which is possibly from Apabhramga pakkhante < Skt. paksdnte, and is equivalent 
with paki both in meaning and employment. An example of the use of pah? as an 
ablative postposition is : 

indrajala-pahi capala “ Unsteadier than magical illusion ” (Indr. 86). 

For other examples see § 79. 

(9) lagai and lagi are both from the Apabhramya participial locative laggaht < Skt. 
* lagnasmin ( =lagne), the former having remained uncontracted and the latter having firstly 
changed ° ai to ° it and then to ° 7 (See § 10, (3) ). For the shortening of the vowel in the initial 
syllable accounts § 43. When not used in the function of a postposition, the past participle 
lagaii retains its long vowel, as shown by the example quoted § 126, (4). These two post 
positions are used to denote: (a) “ Upto”, (0) “* From’’, (c) ‘‘ In consequence of”. In the 
two former cases they often require the noun, wherewith they are connected, to be in the 
locative. Ex. : 

eka joana-lagai cali rahyai “ After having gone as far as a yojana, he stopped” (Adi. C.) 

eka-[sahasa] varasa-lagai “‘ Up to [the end of] one thousand years ~’ (Ibzd.), 

dhurt lagai “ From the beginning ”’ (Vi. 132). 

taht lagai vigraha - arambha “ Hence the beginning of the war ’* (Kanh. 13), 

te papa-lagi Jina-dharma gachai dukkara hut “ In consequence of that sin, the religion of 
the Jina becomes very difficult [to be attained] ” (Sast. 11), 


karma-ksaya-lag: moksa hur “In consequence of the destruction of the actions, final 
emancipation is produced ” (Yog. iv, 1138). 

(10) ita (hiitai) needs no further explanation, after what has been remarked 
with reference to its derivatives fai and that above. It is plain that it is identical with the 
present participle hontai, which already in Apabhramga was employed to form ablatives, as 


evidenced by the instances found He., iv, 355,373. Examples of the use of hited have 
been preserved only in the MS. Sasz. : 


marana-hutai rakhiu “ Saved from death ” (Sast. 4), 

dharma-huta na valat “ They do not turn away from religion” (Sast. 30), 

je samsdra-huta bihata nathi “ [Those] who are not afraid of wordly existence ” (Sast. 60). 

(11) Aut (hiti) is contracted from hitai ( > hiitii), the locative form of hitaii. It is 
commoner than the latter, as indeed all locative absolute forms of the ablative postpositions 
are commoner than the forms in the direct. In Modern Gujarati and Marwayt itis only the 
locative forms that have survived, Examples of iti are : 

karma-ksaya atma-jiéna-hiti hui “Destruction of harman is produced from the know- 
ledge of the atman ” (Yog. iv., 113), 

dosa-hitti viramai “ Desists from vice’ (Indr. 97), 

amha-hi-huti bhikhi “ Even hungrier than we ” (Adi C.) 

§ 73. The Postpositions of the genitive are generally old adjectives and agree in 
number and gender with the noun, on which they are depending. 
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ay _ krtah, as it has long been recognized. Ex. : 

Deva-kai patant ‘“ In the city of the God (viz. Somanathapattana)”’ (Kanh. 78, 86), 

moha-ki nidra ‘“‘ The slumber of delusion ” (Ja. 19). 

(2) keraii is identical with Apabhram ¢a keraii (He., iv, 422,20) < Skt. *haryakah (Pischel, 
$176). Itis pretty frequent in poetry. Ex. : 

jane Girivara-keraii ori ga “* [So high] as the top of mount Meru” (F 591, ii, 3), 

ti kaviyana-jana-keri maya “ Thou art the mother of poets ” (F 715, 1, 3), 

kahisucarita Nemisara-kedi ‘‘I will sing the life of Nemigvara * (F715, i, 14) [For hed 
see § 29], 

nahi para-keri re asa *- There isno hope from anywhere else © (F 422, 32), 

tribhuvana-kera natha ** Lord (plural majestatis) of the three worids ~ (1%: 108). 

(3) caii appears to be only exceptionally used in the MSS. [have scen. The only example 
I have noted is : 

hi sevi sahi tuma-ca paya “I sincerely worship your feet ° (I? 722. £). 
Sundry instances thereof are, however, found in the Vasantarilésa (Sa vat 1508), according 
to Mr. H. H. Dhruva’s description in Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, Vol. i, p. 327. It is clear that the use of the caii postposition must have been confined 
to the tract of Rajputana bordering with the Old Marathi area. The origin of this postposi- 
tion is, I believe, to be traced to Apabhramga * kiccaii < Skt. hityakah, as already suggested 
by Dr. Konow and Sir George Grierson (On Certain Suffixes in the Jodern Indo-Aryan Vernacu- 


lars, Zeitschrift fir Vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der Indogermanischen 


Sprachen, 1903, p. £90). 
(4) tanai 1s identical with Apabhramga tana (He., iv, 422, 20), and since the time of 


Mr. Beames has been explained as having originated from the Sanskrit affix -iana, which is used 
+o form adverbial adjectives. I do not think, however, that the above explanation is right. 
The chief objection that can be made thereto is still that which already occurred to the Rev. 
§. H. Kellogg, namely that in view of the fact that postpositions generally are separate nouns 
or adjectives, the derivation of a postposition from an affix would be an unprecedented excep- 
tion to the general rule. Sir George Grierson has very ingeniously tried to remove the 
difficulty by the remark that even in Sanskrit -tana can be attached to an oblique case, 2s in 
agre-tana, aisamas-land, ptrvahne-tana, etc. (On Certain Suffixes, ete., p. 489), but this cous 
away with the difficulty only apparently, for, if one looks more inside the question, one will sce 
that in the above examples the suffix -iana is not added. because of the agre, etc., being in an 
oblique case, but simply in consequence of their having assumed an adverbial meaning. itis 
clear that when -fana was added to agre, the latter was not viewed in the light of a locative, but 


only of a real adverb of time, and we may be sure that in adding -ana it was quite immiicrial 
to Sanskrit whether adverbs were original or derived from nouns 


in an oblique case. ‘These 
are the reasons that have led me to search for a different explanation of Apabhrar ga ta. az, and 
I believe I have hit upon the right ons. - scording to my inquiries, {@?au is from apra- 
naii (<Skt. *atmanaka'), by the dropping of the initial vocal ‘syllable agreeably to § 2, (4), ard 
the common change of p to ¢ agreeably to § 25. Of the reflexive pronoun é/man beth tle -c:ms 


sith pp and with .f occur already in Prakut (See Pische!, 401). The meaning Hemacandra 
ascribes to tancii is that uf sambandhin ~ Belonging or related to “ (Siddh., iv, 422, 20), 
and such a meaning is quite in accordance with apparaii, which Hemacandra explains as an 
adeca of dimiya (Siddi., iv, 422,4). In the two examples of the use of fanai, which are 
evidenced by Hemacandra., viz. : 

imu kuiu tuha-tanai * This family [is] belonging to thee” (Siddh., iv, 361), and : 

bhagga amhahé tara ~ Ours are defeated ’’ (Siddh., iv, 381, 2), 
it is plain that /anai has the sense of “ One’s own,” and, if we were to translate the two ex- 
amples above into Sanskrit, we ought to render fazai by * dtmanaka or atmiya. Observe that 
in the latter example tazd is used substantively, a construction which is hkewise common to 
Sanskrit dimiya and to its equivalents sva, svaka, etc. 

The postposition fanaii is largely used in poetry and in a few old texts in prose also. Ex: 

earitra sunya tasu-tani “ His deeds have been heard of ” (P. 364), 

deva-ani kusuma-tani vsti “ The raining of flowers of the gods ” (Kal. 20), 

ghiyada-taraii gigu “ The young of the owl” (Kal. 3), 

mai-tanai mani “ Inthe mind of the mother ” (Ratu. 109), 

ghoda-tania phoja ‘* A troup of horses ”’ (kanh. 46), 

deva-ianar prasédi “ In the temple of the god ” (Kanh. 87), 

hii eha-tanai nait “‘ I [am] not belonging to her ” (Dac. i, 10). 

(5) nai (nu) cannot be explained as a curtailment of fenaii, for medial » of Apabhramca 
never changes to » in Old Western Rajasthani, but it is congener of the postposition nai of the 
dative, which has been shown above to be a curtailment of hanhai. Whether there ever 
existed a genitive postposition * kanhaii, whereof nai would be the regular curtailment, or 
nai was directly formed from nai it cannot be ascertained to-day, but 1 ara strongly inclined 
in favour of the latter alternative, which is supported by the considerations following : 

(a) It isnot very likely that, whilst kanhai survived long after nai had become of 
general use, *hanhaii should have died out so early as not to leave the least trace of itself in 
the Old Western Rajasthani materials that have been preserved to us ; 

(6) The absence of the genitive postposition nai in Marwail, where both kanhai and nat 
have survived up to the present day, is perhaps a sign that the use of the former postposition 
is not so old as that of the two latter, and therefore nai has derived from nai : 

(c) In the MS. .fdi C. occasional instances occur of na? used in the sense of nai as an 
uninflected postposition of the genitive, as : 

e bhagavanta-nat icramaii bhava “This [is] the thirteenth existence of the Venerable one.’’ 
Now. it is very likely that such anemployment of nai is a survival of an old practice of 
forming the genitive by means of a postposition of the dative (cf. the use of rahai as a post- 
position of the genitive), and if so it is plain that naii has been formed from nai simply by 
making the latter capable of agreeing with the noun, on which it was depending. 

In most of the Old Western Rajasthari texts Ihave seen, nai is by far the commonest 
postposition of the genitive. In poetry, however, faraii is likewise frequent and it is freely 
used by the side of nai, gencrally undiscriminately, though in many cases it seems that tanaii 
still retains its original meaning of * Related or belonging to,” and so naii its own meaning 
of * Situated near to, or proceeding from”. ‘he only prose texts, in which favaii and naii are 
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used side by side are Dag. and Up. In the latter, however, tanaii is very rare. The MS. Aa! 
has no traces of nai, but employs fanaii throughout. Ex. : 

unhala-naii caiithaii masavadu * The fourth month of the summer ” (Adi C.), 

teha-ni putri ** His daughter ” (Dd. 6), 

Cjeni-naii mariya raja“ After having murdered the king of Oojein ”’ (Yi. 8), 

vada-na kotara-mahi ‘- In the hollow of a fig-tree * (P. 633), 

dihada-nai visa‘ By day ” (Yog. ii, 70), 

mleccha-né lakha ** Hundreds of thousands of barbarians ” (Kanh. 48). 

(6) rai is a curtailment from keraii, as it has since long been recognized by students of 
Neo-Indian Vernaculars. This postposition having grown to be peculiar of Modern Marwari, 
it is only exceptionally met with in Old Western Rajasthani, except in the MS. ddiC., which 
exhibits many points of agreement with the former language. A few examples are: 

sond-ri visti ‘‘ Raining of gold ” (Adi C.), 

pratijid-raii vigesa ko nahi “ The promise is of no account whatever ”’ (Ibid.), 

Pakkhagilé-puri-rai parisarai “ In the surroundings of the city of Takgagila * (Ibid.) 

(7) raha? is used as a postposition of the genitive in the following examples, chiefly from 
the MSS. Kal. and Dace. : 

duhkha-rahai patra “ Receptacle of sorrow ” (Kal. 38), 

mangalika-rahai ghara “‘ Abode of bliss ”’ (Kal. 1), 

duhkha-raha tkarana ‘“‘ Cause of sorrow ” (Kal. 33), 

vrata-raha ipidé “* vratanam pida ’’ (Dae. v, 9), 

pi-ja-hrai yogya chai “* Are worthy of reverence ”’ (F 580). 

The use of rahat as an uninflected postposition of the genitive has not gone lost in Modern 
Marwari, where rai is still employed instead of the regular oblique ra, especially when the 
genitive denotes possession or relationship. 


§ 74. The postposition of the locative are the following : 


(1) kanhat. The origin of this postposition has been already discussed above, when deal- 
ing with the postpositions of the dative and ablative cases. It is used in the original locative 
meaning in the examples following : 

na jan kiha-kani achai “I do not know where heis”’ (Rg. 192), 

mithyadrsti-loka-kanhai cravaki vasivai nahi “ A crévaka should not live near to heretics ”’ 
(Sagt. 49). 

P.286 an instance occurs of nai (whichis a curtailment from kanhai, as shown above) 
used as a postposition of the locative after a noun also in the locative : 

vitai nai eka niramala nira “ Close by the road [there was a lake of] limpid water.” 

(2) tai. This postposition, which has not yet been satisfactorily explained, is from Apa- 
bhramea tamahz or *ta7ahz, a locative form corresponding to Sanskrit tévaii. The intermediate 
steps are probably *iavaht > *tdat >*ia? >*tai. For the metathesis of the nasal see §49, In 
Old Western Rajasthani this postposition means “ Up to, till, as far as”, exactly as its 
Apabhramea and Sanskrit originals. Ex. : 

aja-tai “ Up to to-day ” (AdiC.), 

sahasa varasa -tai ‘ Up to the completion of one thousand years *’ (Ibid.) 
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Observe that in Modern Marwari and Hind? ta? has become capable of the dative-accu- 
sative meaning too, when in construction with pronominal genitives. Cf. Kellogg, Hindi 
Grammar, § 320. 

(3) pasai (pasai, pasi). This is from Apabhrainca pasaht < Skt. *pargvasmin ( = pareve). 
Examples of its use are : 

Vakkhara girt -pasai “ At the side of the mountain V.” (Rs. 6), 

Tiraka -pasi daiva ma padas: “Do not make us fall, O Fate !, into the hands of the 
Turks !’° (Kanh. 78), 

rahiu radya-pasi “* He remained beside the king ” (P. 128), 

ti jd vegi te-pasi “ Go thou speedily to him ” (P. 217), 

(4) majhari. This postposition is from Apabhramca *majjhadre < Skt. *madhyakarye, 
an adjective formed from madhya by the same affix karya, which is used to form pronominal 
possessives. Deginamamala, vi, 121, Hemacandra gives majjhadra as an equivalent of 
majjha ( < Skt. madhya). It being an adjective in origin, Old Western Rajasthani majhari 
is capable of being construed both adjectively and substantively, 7.e., both with a preceding 
locative or (more commonly) with a preceding genitive. Ex. : 

pet majhari ** Inthe stomach ” (€al. 33), 

Anahala-pura-majhari * In the city of A.’ (Kanh. 67), 

vanaha-majhari “‘ In the forest ” (P. 55, 267, 411, 533). 

(5) majhi. This is from Apabhran ca majjhe <Skt. madhye, and is therefore an original 
adjective like the foregoing postposition. The only instance of majhi I have noted is the 
following, in which it is used with a preceding locative : 

avi ghari majhi “ She went into the house *’ (P. 295). 

Cf, the identical use of madhya in Sanskrit and of medius in Latin. 

(6) ma (mha), This is probably from * majh@ < Ap. majjhahit, the ablative of majjha, 
through the intermediate steps maha >mha@. Both the last forms have been preserved in the 
MS. F722. Ex.: 

teha-mé nahi saudeha “ In this there is no doubt ” (F 636, 5), 

Ghhi bihu-m@ antara kisai “ Which is the difference between the two eyes 2” 
(F 783, 31), 

Andra va Jo sura-mha “ Indra is the greatest amongst the gods * (F 722, 13), 

mujha-ma mati isi ** In my [mind I have ] this intention ’’ (P. 82), 

(7) mahi (mahi, mahai, mahe, mahi). This postposition is derived from méjhi (< Ap., 
majjhe) by jh passmg intoh. In Old Western Rajasthan? this is the commonest locative post- 
position. Ex.: 

harasiu haia-mahai * He rejoiced in [his] heart ” (P. 212), 

peta-mahi “ In the stomach ” (Indr, 15), 

bhava-samudra-mahi “ In the Ocean of wordly existence ” (Adi, 80), 

dina thodila-mahi “ In afew days ” (It3.) 

canaha-mahi “ In the forest ” (F 728), 

vana-mahe “ Ditto.” (Adi C.), 

gadha-mahii “ Ina fortress” (P, 410). 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M. A,L. T » MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 


Nagama’s Expedition and Defeetion, 


Evidently a man of energy and ambition, Vira-Sékhara desired to extend his 
kingdom at the expense of the Pandyan. The weakness and Incompetence of Chandra- 
Sékhara stimulated his ambition and inspired his confidence. The result was, Chandra- 
Sékhara was soon deprived of his crown and kingdom.8!_ Overcome by this misfortune, 
he proceeded, with his son, to the imperial court, and appealed to the emperor. 
Sadasiva Raya was highly indignant. He despatched, we are informed, Nagama 
Naik, ‘in whose charge was the southern part of the Empire,” to chastise the ambition 
of the Chéla and restore the dignity of his victim. Nagama accordingly invaded the 
dominions of the aggressor, traced a line of devastations therein, vanquished him in battle, 
and compelled him to abandon the lands which he had so unlawfully seized. The object 
of the expedition was thus accomplished and the formal restoration of Chandra-Sékhara 
remained. But at this crisis, the sight of the weak and renowned city of Madura, the 
tempting prospect of an easy acquisition of spoils, and the distance of the scene of war 
from Vijayanagar, apparently had the effect of turning the victor into a traitor. Taking 
advantage of the large army which was under his command, of his probable hold on its 
affections, and of the difficulties which the emperor had with his turbulent noblemen 
at home, Nagama renounced his allegiance to his suzerain, seized the crown of Madura, 
threw the helpless Pandyan king into captivity, garrisoned the different parts of the realm 
with his men,$2 and awaited with calm resolution the attack of the emperor’s punitive 


legions. - 
Visvanatha’s Punitive Expedition. 


When Sadasiva was informed of the success, the treason and revolt of his aspiring 
general, he was affected by a deep sense of injury as well as insult at the ingratitude 
with which Nagama repaid the favours he had enjoyed at his hands. He wrote a letter 
of threat and remonstrance to the unruly commander, but could not make him renounce 
his acquisitions or designs. Anxious that such a dangerous example should not be 
imitated by similarly inflamed minds, he summoned hastily an assembly of his ministers, 
feudatories and generals, expatiated upon the danger which threatened the peace and 
perhaps the existence of the Empire, and asked in words of fire who, among the many 
that had assembled there, would undertake to punish the rebel’s ingolence and bring his 
head in triumph to the imperial court. The response of the assembly to the emperor’s 
appeal was feeble, as it was well-known that the ability and resources of Nagama Naik 
were great enough to offer a valiant and protracted resistance to the forces of the State. 





ene 
81 The account of Ramabadra Naik, the Polygar of Periakulam (see Appendix IV) says that Chandra 
Sékhara was actually restored by Nagama Naik; but as the former was unable to maintain his power 
against “the Five Pandyas”’ of Kayattar and its neighbourhood, he voluntarily renounced his crown 
and kingdom in favour of Nagama, on condition that he was to be given pension for maintenance. 
Nagama accordingly took possession of the country. But Chandra, SAkhara repented, and resorting 
to treachery, went to the Raya and complained that Nagama had usurped his throne. This version is 
unique and not supported by any other MS. It is, as Mr. Taylor Says, an ex parie statement. Ses 
Rais. Catal. III, 377 and Appendix IV. 
82 The chronicles do not mention the Raya’s name, but are almost unanimous in this account. 
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At length, however, there arose, from amidst the assembly, a solitary figure, a man 
with a majestic manly grace, just in the prime of manhood. with a fine physique and 
soldierly bearing. an object of admiration to one and all. To the astonishment of the 
whole audience. Vi-vanatha—for it was he—spoke with grave, though justifiable, censure 
vf the perfidy of his parent, assured his sovereign of his own loyalty and gratitude. and 
prayed with earnestness that he should be honoured with the command against him. The 
emperor at first hesitated with a natural suspicion aud scepticism ; but the bold and 
honest behaviour of the young hero, the eloquence of his pressing solicitation and the 
strength of his past reputation convinced Saca.iva that his favourite was a fit object of 
his confidence. and that. in case he was chosen, his sense of loyalty would prevail over his 
‘lial affection. 


The Restoration of Chandra-Sekhara. 


Et tius happeaed tiat, by a strange irony of fate, the man who was most instrumental 
in thwarting Nagama's designs was his own son and heir—ti.at son for whose birth he 
hal. years back. devoted himself to much rigorous penance and extravagant self-infliction : 
that heir for whose sake he had, at the evening of an honest and unblemished life, 
sacrificel his honesty, banished his conscience, and blackened his fair name. With 
unexpected celerity Visvanatha marched at the head of the imperial forces. He promptly 
entered the confines of Madura, and after a fruitless correspondence with his father, 
engaged him in battle. The chronicles do not enlighten us as to the site of this remarkable 
engagement; but they describe how Visvanatha, partly because of the justice of his cause 
and the excellence of his leadership, but mainly because (it is said) of his divine birth, 
emerged successfully out of the contest, Nagama himself was taken captive, and his 
forces either vanished or went over to his son. Chandra-Sékhara, whose weakness was the 
sole cause of these events, was then restored to the throne and crowned by his deliverer with 
pomp and ceremony. 

The Pardon of Nagama Naik. 


It seems that, immediately after the restoration of Chandra-Sékhara, Vi.vanatha 
returned to Vijayanagar,—leaving a capable friend and lieutenant of his, Aryanatha 
MudaliS* by name, to stay in the Madura court and Tepresent**, in his name, the imperial 
interests. No sooner did the gallant soldier return to the Court than, we are informed, 
he shewed to an admiring world that his loyalty to his sovereign was not at the expense of 
his love for his parent. His sole desire now was to save his life and, as might be expected, 
he did not fail to avail himself of the good impression he had produced, by his unrivalled 
political sincerity, in the mind of Saddiiva Raya. He pleaded that the fidelity of the 
son should atone for the guilt of the father. He expatiate. we may be sure, on 
the past history and services of Nagama, and pointed ont how his disgrace would 
necessarily cast a stain on his own name, and how posterity, while praising his loyalty, 
would in the same breath condemn him as a parricide. The emperor, we are told, too 
prudent t> pursue a vindictive policy, perceived that his clemency would have a healthier 
effect than his zeal for justice. He therefore pardoned Nagama, and restored him 
fo his old position. One of the manuscript chronicles®> gives a different picture of 
Visvanatha’s conduct after his return from the south. It says that N aigama Naik was 


brought in chains before the indignant emperor, and ordered to be decapitated ; that 


33 For the early part of his career see Chap. III, 


tC. f. the Mirtanjiya MSS. Appendix L 
53 See Appendix IV. si oe ! ° 
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Visvanatha himself promptiv unsheathed his sword, and was about to shed, for the sake 


of his suzerain, the blood of his father, when Sadasiva, surprised at such an extraordinay v 
devotion and sense of duty. stopped the tragedy, and pardoned the father for the sake of 
the son. The memoir of the Sukkampatti-? Polygars gives a slightly different version. 
It says that their ancestor—Balamukunda-Muttiah-NA ik, once the leader of the vanguard 
of Nagama’s army, and then a lieutenant of Visvanitha Naik. offered to sacrifice himself 
in the place of his old benefactor, and that the Raya, impressed with the lovalty of the son 
and the fidelity of the servant, pardoned Nagama Naik for theit sake. 

As for the man who was the cause of these scenes in the imperial court, he was not 
destined to enjoy his restored fortunes for long. A few months—according to one MN. 
three years—aiter his recovering the throne, Chandra-S ‘ékhara joined his fathors. closing 
thereby a chequered career of momentous significance in South Indian History. : 

The Death of Chandra-Sekhara. 

His cleath was instantaneously followed hy important events. One set of chronicles 
describe him as the last of the Pandyans, and aver that, Inumediately after his restoration, 
he adopted his deliverer and benefactor as his son and heir. and that as a result of this, 
the responsibilities of the royal office devolved on his death on Visvanatha. Another 
set of chronicles, on the other hand, maintain that Chandra-Sékhara was not the last 
of his dynasty; that he was really succeeded on the throne by his son Viva-Paudya : 
but that Vira-Pandya soon followed his father to the grave,—leaving none to continue the 
Pandyan line and thereby giving rise to the grave question as to who was to be his successcr, 
The power of decision, these chronicles continue, lay in the first instance with the 
emperor. The absolute master of the Empire, he had the power of making and unmaking 
kings, of creating and abolishing royalties; and he promptly exercised this privilege in 
favour of Visvandtha. In appointing Visvanatha, moreover, he was only fulfilling the 
promise which his predecessors had made on the occasion of Viivandtha’s service during 
the Navaratri festival. Ayain Visvanatha had been the Viceroy, the de facto king, of the 
Madura country for years. He had moreover been adopted into the Pandyan line, and so. 
was from the view-point of law, not a foreigner. Above all, he had distinguished himself 
asa staunch and faithful servant of the Empire, as a fine soldier, asa loyal vassal, as 
an ideal servant. If he had willed, he might have joined his father and secured the 
southern part of the Empire months back for himself, but he had voluntarily preferred 
honour to ambition, and sovereign to parent. Considering all these, the claims and 
qualifications, the services and attributes, of his favourite, the emperor felt that, by raisin 
him to the vacant throne, he would not only give virtue its reward and possess a vassal 
according to his own heart, but fulfil the promise of his preclecessors and at the same time 
respect the principle of hereditary right.§* 

Visvanatha’s Elevation to the Throne. 

The elevation of Nagama’s son seems, however, to be due as much to popular desire 
as to imperial initiative. If verbal tradition is to be believed—and there is nothing 
incredible or improbable about it—the people of Madura, Brihmans and Sfidris, soldiers 
and citizens, priests and merchants, were united in their solicitation to the Emperor to 
have Visvanitha for their sovereign. They had already had a taste of Viésvanitha’s 
capacity to rule and protect them. Both during his viceroyalty (1535-44) and after 
Chandra-Sékhara’s restoration, Visvanatha had been the real ruler of Madura. Chandra- 


—— — 








88 See Appendix IV. 
Sf The Pand. Chron. The Supple. MS. represents the majority of the chronicles when it attributes 
the event to § 1354; Paritap’?. Kali Kavi Raya’s account says that it took place in S. 1350. One of the 
Mirtanjiya MSS. says that it took place in Margali 11, of Raudri 8. 1482. There is thus a sliohy, 
difference between the Pand. Chron. and this MS. 
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Sekhara had lost ‘jis respect and forfeited the affections of his people. He had been too 
incompetent to protect them from external enemies or internal commotions. Viévanatha 
on the other hand had displayed many useful and benevolent virtues which shone with 
ereater effect in comparison with the glaring frailities of the Pandyan monarch. His keen 
efforts to secure the welfare of the country had gained for him the esteem of the 
wise and the love of the multitude. His guiding hand had been seen in every act of 
adininistration, and the country enjoyed the full fruits of peace and good government. 
His magnetic personality, in short, had asserted itself over his mild ward. The deliverer 
and benefactor had become unconsciously the master and dictator. It is not surprising 
that. on the death of the Pandyvan, the people clamoured for Visvandtha’s elevation. 


His Coronation at Vijayanagar, 

The consequence was, on an auspicious Friday, the 15th of Margali; year Raudzri, 
S. 1481. corresponding to January 1559, amidst the chant of Védas, the blessings of the 
pious, the cheers of the soldiers, the noise of festivities, and the acclamation of the crowds, 
the fortunate son of Nagama was crowned with splendid and gorgeous pomp by holy men 
at Vijayanagar, after the purification of his body with water brought from the distant Ganges 
and in the presence of the tutelary goddess Durga. Wheeler gives a glowing account of the 
ceremony. The golden diadem was placed on the hero’s head. ‘‘ His ears88 were adorned 
with emeralds and pearls, his neck with costly carcanets, his breast with gems set in 
different figures. his fingers with amulets. his waist with bracelets, his arms with amulets 
of carbuncles. He was arrayed im royal vestments of cloth and gold, and was placed 
on an elephant richly caparisoned. An umbrella of silver brocade was held over his head, 
and the chowries were waved about him on either side. He was also honoured with the 
royal insignia of Krishna Rai. A crimson shield was carried before him, together with 
the standards bearing the bird Garuda and the monkey Hanuman. He was conducted 
in procession through the streets of Vijayanagar, escorted by troops, charioteers and 
footmen, all clothed in rich apparel. After the procession he was entertained by Krishna 
Raiin the banqueting house and feasted on milky food,” A number of presents were then 
showered on the hero, and he was then sent to Madura. The singular favour which 
Visvanatha enjoyed at the hands of the Raya can be realised from the fact that even his 
request to have possession of Durgé, the guardian®® of the Empire and the life of its 
lory, was, in spite of the solemn warnings of his advisers, readily granted. With the 
fleparture of Visvanitha to Madura, then, Durgi also departed, and with this the 
prosperity or independence of Vijayanagar. 

His Coronation at Madura. 

At Madura, Visvanatha was received with frenzied enthusiasm.9° The Brahmans 
were the leaders of the jubilee. Triumphal arches of divers colours adorned the streets of 
the smiling city. Visvandtha entered it on a richly adorned elephant, surrounded by 
badges of royalty bestowed by his suzerain, The great procession reached the temple of 
Minakshi where, we are informed, the ‘ Karta’ alighted, and paid worship. He, then, we 
are told by Wheeler (on what authority we do not know) proceeded to his father's 


Sem 


® Wheeler's Ind, Hist. TV, p. 671-2. As usual the author has not given the authorities on whom he 
Lased his account. 


8 See Appendix I. 


“ Ibid; Wheeler IV, p. 573. It is vory doubtful if NAgama Naik was alive at thistime. No MN. 
“ays enything ebout him after hie unsuccessful rebellion. 
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residence and received his blessing after laying guld and silver flowers at his fect. The 
coronation ceremony was then once again gone through in the temple. A diadem of virgin 
gold beset with jewels, and a sceptre of gold. first worn by the goddess. were now presented 
by the priest to Visvanatha ; and he, after the worship of the deity and prostration before 
his father, assumed the sceptre and the diadem. Eighteen bands of music then filled the 
air with harmony. From the temple Visvanatha proceeded to the court of Lakshmi and 
there, amidst the panegyrics of heralds, took his seat on the throne of the Pandyas, gave 
presents to Brahmans, and invested Arvanatha with the two rings of the T)alavai and 


Pradhani. 
Wheeler’s Version of the Naik Advent. 


Such is the account, usually given, of the ormgin of the Naik dynasty of Madura. 
There are also some versions not so authoritative or true, Wheeler, for instance, a 
historian with more imagination than capacity, gives, on the basis of doubtful authorities, 
a version quite different from that which we have just seen. He attributes the foundation 
of the dynasty to the reign of ‘ Krishna Rai.*9! The latter, he says, lightened the burdens 
of the imperial office by dividing his empire into various administrative divisions each 
of which he entrusted to a favourite servant. To his chief favourite he gave 
Mysore, to his betel-bearer Tanjore, and to the overseer of his cattle, Nagama Naik, the 
kingdom of Madura. On the death of Krishna Déva, his son and successor Rama Raja 
(Wheeler is of course wrong) could not, in consequence of his troubles with the Muhammadans 
attend to his dominions in the South. They. therefore, thanks to the ambition of the 
provincial chiefs, became practically independent or subject to disorder. The affairs of 
Madura drifted into chaos. ‘The twelve kings of Malabar” ceased to pay tribute. 
A vassal, Tumbichchi Naik, set up the standard of rebellion. Oppressed by these revolts, 
the Pandyan felt himself unable to remit the tribute he owed to the emperor. Nagama 
Naik communicated this state of things to the emperor (whom Wheeler inconsistently 
calls here Krishna Rai and not Rama Raja). The latter promptly despatched Visranatha 
the son of Nagama Naik, together with the gallant and faithful Aryanatha Mudali, to 
restore order in Madura. Kiina Pandya,9? the then Pandya king (!) received the imperial 
leader with joy. The latter easily defeated: the kings of Malabar and compelled them to pay 
tribute to the Pandyan. He vanquished the troops of Tumbichchi Naik at Paramakudi,? 
and beheaded that chief in the Pandyan’s presence. Visvanatha’s services were thus 
valuable and disinterested. But success turned his head and inspired schemes of ambition 
in his mind. The saviour became the spoiler. Forgetful of loyalty and justice, he turned 
against the very person whom he had come to save, and seized the crown. With a wise 
promptness he then took precautions to secure his usurpation. He distributed his army 
throughout the kingdom, put the forts in defence, and killed such of the king’s troops 

% Wheeler has evidently taken this version from one of the histories which Wilson refers to in his 
article on the Pandyan kingdom in J. R. A. §. IXI. Wilson also attributes the whole to the reign of 
Krishna Déva Raya. It is unfortunate that the original M&S. on which Wilson depended are not 
available. If available, we can find out how far Wheeler is true to them. Wilson based his article on 


Muttiah’s Hist. of the Kings of Madura; Hist. of Telugu Rulers of Madura, translated by Wheatley ; ete. 
The Madu. Manu. gives a very good summary of the circumstances under which the Naik Raj was 
established and the correct date 1559 ; but it wrongly says that 1¢ took place in the time of Kiishna Déva 
Seo also for very short but modern account 3fadu. Gacr., chapter on Political History. 

® This is absurd, 

3 In reality the Paramakudi affair took place in the time of Visvandtha’s son and successor 
Kumara Krishnappa. See Chapter IV. 
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as had resisted. He then, it is said, placed Kina Pandya in prison. massacred his women 
and children so as not to leave even a single member of the family, and then, placing the 
conquered region in his father’s charge, set out for Vijayanagar with a view to pacity the 
indignant emperor. The golden head which he placed at the Raja's feet and the heap of 
money and spoils which he brought, were sufficient atonement for his conduct, and 
‘* Krishna Rai” did not only embrace him with affection and honour him with an equal 
seat anc the title of partner in the government of the empire, but crowned him, on the 
first day of January®+ 1560, King of Madura at Vijayanagar. Wheeler then describes the 
coronation ceremony both at Vijayanagar and in Madura, and concludes by showing how 
with the confirmation of his crown in Minakshi’s presence, with his father’s joyous bless- 
ing, and with the fidelity of Aryanatha, Visvanatha firmly established his dynasty on the 
old Pandyan throne. 





Discussion of the Date of the Naik Advent. 

The version of Wheeler is so full of inaccuracies and so directly contrary to the 
chronicles in regard to the character and conduct of Visvandtha, that we can dismiss it 
altogether as false. With regard to the other versions, however. we are not without difficul- 
ties. First of all, there is the inconsistency in regard to dates. A Jarge number of the Polygar 
memoirs ascribe Nagama, Chandra-Sékhara and Vigvanatha to the first half of the 15th 
century. The Hist, Carn. Governors and scores of other chronicles take this view. The 
Pand. Chron. and some other MSS. on the other hand, clearly say that Visvanatha’s 
coronation took place in 1559. Where such a conflict of opinion exists, inscriptions should 
clecide; and inscriptions*’ unmistakably prove that it was 1559. Taking then that 
Visvanatha founded his dynasty in 1559, two questions remain to be answered. Was the 
conquest sudden or was it a prolonged process of years ¢ If it was an achievement of 
years, how many years elapsed between the beginning of it and the actual coronation 
of Visvanatha in 1559? Secondly, what were the evact circumstances under which 
Visvanatha assumed his crown? Taking the first question, we find that opinions vary 
among historians, Mr. Taylor, for instance, believed that not less than a generation 
must have passed between the punitive expedition of N agama Naik and the invasion of 
his son. “ Between the first conquest of Nagama Naicker, ” he says “ his usurping the 
Kingdom, being deposed, the death of Chandra Sékhara, and the final election of V igvanatha 
Naicker, an interval of some few years must have occurred. Hence to fix the conquest by 
Nagama Naicker at about S$. 1460 and the instalment of his son Viévanjtha at about 
8S. 1480, seem to us best to accord with the true state of the question ; supposing that the 
interval of twenty years may be tolerably well accounted for, and not pretending to exact 
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$4 The absurdity of Wheeler is clear from this. Krishna Raya died im 1530. 

% Wilson was for an intermediate date, viz. 1520. He rejected Muttiah’s date 1360 and also Will's 
date of 1530. “ Muttiah’s history enumerates, ’’ he says, “between 1560 and 1742 or 189 years; the 
other MS. 1i—princes in 807 years,—former giving about 17 and the Jniter 2° years to Areion. But this 
proportion is too improbable as three of the 14 princes are brothers who reigned consecutively and the 
average Of whose reign could not have exceeded half this number, We shall have a more probable result 
if we suppose the number of princes to be including Nagama 15, andthe number of years 272; from 
1520 to 1742, which will give us something less than 15 years to each reign.” Seed. R.A. ST. Wilks 
says: “Nagama Naik, described to be head of the bullock department to Achyuta Deva Rayee! of 
Vijayanagar, founded the dynasty of Naicker of Madura about the year 1532, with the aid of a colony 
of Telingas, which seems to have been planted in that couniry sometime before by 
Vijayanuggur. ’’ Mysore, I, p. 34 footnote. The Aad. Manu., with Wi 
the reign of “Krishna Raya.” (See Vol. I, pi 
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and definite eee 96° Tatsr on, Mr. Taylor revised his ee in the light of the 
theory of Wilson that it was Krishna Déva Raya that sent Nagama Naik against the 
Chola, and the theory of Wilks that it was ony uta nays that did soin 1532: and 
concluded that the latter might be ‘ the exact truth ;" for “‘it is some confirmation that 
it accords with the date assigned to Visvanatha Naiker in the Pandyan chronicle, which is 
SS. 1481, or 1559 a. p. allowing 27 years for intermediate events... ...... Nagama 
Naiker, at all events, must have been general to Krishna Rayer, having the southernmost 
portion of that king’s extensive conquests assigned to him as his military government. 
It is also probable that the complaint of Chandra Sékhara Pancyan was preferred to 
Krishna Rayer towards the close of his reign; and that the orders to repel the Soren 
(Chéla) and replace the Pandyan king were given by him. During the accomplishment, 
Krishna Rayer in all probability died; and the circumstance immediately following his 
decease would no doubt encourage Nagama Naicker to set up for himself in the newly 
conquered kingdom. For Krishna Rayer had no legitimate male children; and Achyuta 
Rayer, the nearest heir, variously termed brother. cousin and nephew, was absent®*: and 
the late Rayer’s minister, ostensibly according to the deceased king's order, set up Sada 
Siva, a pageant prince under his own tutelage, until the return of Achyuta Raya, and 
his assumption of the sovereignty. Here are circumstances very favcuretle to Nicema 
Naicker’s rebellion; and even without expressed treachery to his former master, If such 
were the state of circumstances, we must presume that, though ViSvandtha Naicker rose 
into notice and employ under Krishna Rayer, yet it was by one of the latter’s successors, 
that the founder of the Carnataca dynasty was formally designated to the viceroyalty of 
Madura. 8 One more quotation from Taylor illustrates his position clearly. “From 
Mr. Campbell’s list of the Rayer dynasty,” he says, ‘it appears that Krishna Rayer ruled 
21 years, from SS. 1430 to 1452 (1509-1530 a. p.) ; Achyuta Raya 12 years, from SS. 
1452 to 1464 (1530-1542). There then succeeds an interval of usurped powers on the part 
of Timma Raja and Rama Raja, though Sada Siva is nominally king for 22 years, from 
S. 1464 toS. 1486 (1542-1564). ....2......-...0.. Now from the foregoing 
dates, it will appear probable (as before inferred) that Nagama Naiker received his orders 
to support Chandra Sékhara Pancyan from Krishna Rayer; that he had effected the 
conquest in two or three years after; but that, availing himself of the unsettled state of 
things at Vijayanagaram during the earlier years ascribed to Achyuta Raya, when Timma 
Raja’s influence as minister was predominant, he took measures to confirm himself in the 
independent sovereignty of Madura ; that Achyuta Deva himself, having taken the reigns 
in hand, despatched Vi¢vanatha on the expedition against his father; that Chandra Sékhara 
Paudyan ruled as a tributary for some little time, supported by the northern army with 
Aryanatha Mudaliar at their head; that, his death, occurring, Visvanatha Naicker was 
installed by Sada Siva by virtue of the Paudyan’s asserted adoption, and the promised 
protection of the two former Rayers; that he actually entered on his gevernment about 
six years previous to the battle of Tellicotta.’* ®” 

The conclusions of Mr. Taylor, however, do not seem to be incontrovertible. In the 
first place, they were made at a time when the evidences of epigraphy were very meagre, 
Secondly, they were not the results of a many-sided consideration of all the manuscripts 
and chronicles available. A study of these shews plainly at least one thing—that the 
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as had resisted. He then, it is said, placed Kiua Paudya in prison, massacred his women 
and children so as not to leave even a single member of the family, and then, placing the 
conquered region in his father’s charge, set out for Vijayanagar with a view to pacify the 
indignant emperor. The golden head which he placed at the Raja's feet and the heap of 
money and spoils which he brought, were sufficient atonement for his conduct, and 
‘Kyishna Rai’ did not only embrace him with affcction and honour him with an equal 
seat and the title of partner in the government of the empire, but crowned him, on the 
first day of January? 1560, King of Madura at Vijayanagar. Wheeler then describes the 
coronation ceremony both at Vijayanagar and in Madura, and concludes by showing how 
with the confirmation of his crown in Minikshis presence, with his father’s joyous bless- 
ing, and with the fidelity of Aryandtha, Visvanitha thinly established his dvnasty on the 
old Pandyan throne. 
Discussion of the Date of the Naik Advent. 

The version of Wheeler is so full of inaccuracies and so directly contrary to the 
chronicles in regard to the character and conduct of Vigvanatha, that we can dismiss it 
altogether as false. With regard to the other versions, however, we are not without difficul- 
ties. First of all, there is the inconsistency in regard to dates. A Jarye number of the Polygar 
memoirs ascribe Nagama, Chandra-Sékhara and Visvanatha to the first half of the 15th 
century, The Hist. Carn. Governors and scores of other chronicles take this view. The 
Pand. Chion. and some other MSS. on the other hand, clearly say that Visvanatha’s 
coronation took place in 1559. Where such a conflict of opinion exists, inscriptions should 
decide; and inscriptions®’ unmistakably prove that it was 1559. Taking then that 
Visvanatha founded his dynasty in 1559, two questions remain to be answered. Was the 
conquest sudden or was it a prolonged proccss of years? If it was an achievement of 
years, how many years elapsed between the beginning of it and the actual coronation 
of Vigvanatha in 1559? Secondly, what were the evact circumstances under which 
Vigvanatha assumed his crown? Taking the first question, we find that opinions vary 
among historians, Mr. Taylor, for instance, believed that not less than a generation 
must have passed between the punitive expedition of Nagama Naik and the invasion of 
his son. ‘ Between the first conquest of Nagama Naicker,”’ he says “ his usurping the 
kingdom, being deposed, the death of Chandra Sékhara, and the final election of Viévanatha 
Naicker, an interval of somefew years must have occurred. Hence to fix the conquest by 
Nagama Naicker at about SS. 1460 and the instalment of his son Visvanatha at about 
SS. 1480, seem to us best to accord with the true state of the question ; supposing that the 
interval of twenty years may be tolerably well accounted for, and not pretending to exact 
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%¢ The absurdity of Wheeler is clear from this. Krishna Raya died in 1530. 

% Wilson was foran intermediate date, viz. 1520. He rejected Muttiah’s date 1560 and also Wilk’'s 
date of 1530, “ Muttiah’s history enumerates, ’’ he says, “between 1560 and 1742 or 182 years; the 
other MS. 14—princes in 307 years,—former giving about 17 and the laiter 22 years to areign. But this 
proportion is too improbable as three of the 14 princes are brothers who reigned consecutively and the 
average of whose reign could not have exceeded half this number. We shall have a more probable result 
if we suppose the nuraber of princes to be including Nagama 15, and the number of years 272; from 
1520 to 1742, which will give us something less than 15 years to each reign.” See J. R. A. STIL. Wilks 
says: ‘Nagama Naik, described to be head of the bullock department to Achyuta Deva Rayeel of 
Vijayanagar, founded the dynasty of Naicker of Maclura about the year 1532, with the aid of a colo: hy 
of Telingas, which seems to have been planted in that country sometime before by the government of 
Vijayanuggur. ’ Jfysore, I, p. 34 foot-note. The Madr, Manu., with Wilson, attributes the event to 


the reign of “Krishna Raya.” (See Vol.I, p. 154), but gives the date as 1559 : (Ibid p. 121); see 
algo Vol, TI. p: 96. 
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and definite certainty.9¢ ”’ noe on, Mr. Taylor revised his calculation in the light of the 
theory of Wilson that it was Krishna Déva Raya that sent Nagama Naik against the 
Chola, and the theory of Wilks that it was Achy ute Raya that did so in 1532; and 
concluded that the latter might be “ the exact truth ;* for “it is some confirmation that 
it accords with the date assigned to Visvanatha Naiker in the Pandyan ehronicle, which is 
SS, 1481, or 1559 a. D. allowing 27 years for intermediate events... ...... Nagama 
Naiker, at all events, must have been general to Krishna Rayer, having the southernmost 
portion of that king’s extensive conquests assigned to him as his military government, 
It is also probable that the complaint of Chandra S¢khara Pancyan was preferred to 
Krishna Rayer towards the close of his reign; and that the orders to repel the Soren 
(Chéla) and replace the Pandyan king were given by him. During the accomplishment, 
Krishna Rayer in all probability died; and the circumstance immediately following his 
decease would no doubt encourage Nagama Naicker to set up for himself in the newly 
conquered kingdom. For Krishna Rayer had no legitimate male children; and Achyuta 
Rayer, the nearest heir, variously termed brother, cousin and nephew, was absent®7: and 
the late Rayer’s minister, ostensibly according to the deceased king's order, set up Sada 
Siva, a pageant prince under his own tutelage, until the return of Achyuta Raya, and 
his assumption of the sovereignty. Here are circumstances very favourable to Négema 
Naicker’s rebellion; and even without expressed treachery to his former master, If such 
were the state of circumstances, we must presume that, though Visvanatha Naicker rose 
into notice and employ under Krishna Rayer, yet it was by one of the latter’s successors, 
that the founder of the Carnataca dynasty was formally designated to the viceroyalty of 
Madura.’’s One more quotation from Taylor illustrates his position clearly. “ From 
Mr, Campbell’s list of the Rayer dynasty,” he says, ‘‘it appears that Krishna Rayer ruled 
21 years, from SS. 1430 to 1452 (1509-1530 a. p.) ; Achyuta Raya 12 years, from SS. 
1452 to 1464 (1530-1542). There then succeeds an interval of usurped powers on the part 
of Timma Raja and Rama Raja, though Sada Siva is nominally king for 22 years, from 
S. 1464 to&. 1486 (1542-1564). ...... Te ea eee Now from the foregoing 
dates, it will appear probable (as before inferred) that Nagama Naiker received his orders 
to support Chandia Sékhara Paucyan from Krishna Rayer; that he had effected the 
conquest in two or three years after; but that, availing himself of the unsettled state of 
things at Vijayanayaram during the earlier years ascribed to Achyuta Raya, when Timma 
Raja’s influence as minister was predominant, he took measures to confirm himself in the 
independent soverignty of Madura ; that Achyuta Deva himself, having taken the reigns 
in hand, despatched Visvanatha on the expedition against his father ; that Chandra <ékhara 
Paudyan ruled as a tributary for some little time, supported by the northern army with 
Aryanatha Mudaliar at their head; that, his death, occurring, Visvanitha Naicker was 
installed by Sada Siva by virtue of the Paydyan’s asserted adoption, and the promised 
protection of the two former Rayers; that he actually entered on his gevernment about 
six years previous to the battle of Tellicotta. 

The conclusions of Mr. Taylor, however, do not seem to be incontrovertible. In the 
first place, they were made ata time when the evidences of epigraphy were very meagre. 
Secondly, they were not the results of a many-sided consideration of all the manuscripts 
and chronicles available. A study of these calli plainly at least one a ao the 
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establishment of Visvanatha on the Madura throne was a short, sharp, decisive affair. \ 
doubt, as we have already seen, he was viceroy for years before his elevation to the roy. 
dignity ; but his actual elevation to the Pandyan’s throne was posterior to his earlic 
viceroyalty and the immediate outcome of his father’s revolt and the Pandyan’s weaknes; 
Almost every chronicle seems to imply that Nagama Naik’s expedition te the sout 
was promptly followed by his revolt and then his subjugation by his son. They seem t 
imply that the various stages of these events followed one another in rapid successior 
They do not seem to say that they covered the long period of a generation. The evidence 
of inscriptions moreover give a passive proof of this fact. They clearly point out tha 
Achyuta Raya led an expedition to the south in 1532, that he wielded a real powe 
throughout his reign, that his successor Sadi iva Raya was an equally powerful sovereign 
They also point out how from 1535 to 1557 Visvanatha Naik and Vitthala were the imperia 
viceroys. If Nigama Naik’s revolt had taken place during the administration of these 
viceroys, it would certainly have been recorded in some at least of the inscriptions of th 
day. In fact we have positive reasons to shew that he could not have rebelled in thik 
period ; for the first of the two viceroys was his son, the other his relative. If he hac 
attempted independence, it must have been before 1535 ; but we have already seen how 
in 1532-33 Achyuta Raya had Nagama as a loyal lieutenant of his and how his power was 
not menaced after his victorious campaign. All these facts go to prove that Nagama’s 
defection must have taken place in 1557 or 1558 and that his defeat and his son’s elevation 
must have been accomplished in 1559. 
The Nature of the Naik Accession. 

The date having been thus disposed of, the circumstances under which Visvanatha’s 
elevation took place remain for consideration. It is to be feared that no solution can be 
reached in regard to this question. We have already seen how variant are the accounts of 
his relations with the Pindyas. We have seen how some say that Chandra-Sékhara was 
the last of the line and that the crown naturally devolved on Viivandtha as he was 
adopted by him; and how others say that Chandra-Sékhara was succecded by his son 
Vira-Pandya who, however, died childless, beyueathing his crown to Vitvanitha: and 
how still others maintain that Visvanatha destroyed the Pandyan family and usurped the 
crown, Allagree that the Raya supported Visvanatha and recognized him to be the 
ruler in place of the ancient Pandyan dynasty. Was Visvanatha a usurper or legitimate 
claimant ? Was he in reality a destroyer of the old Pandyan line or an adopted and 
therefore legitimate heir? The question will perhaps be never solved. The chronicles 
unanimously give a favourable view of Visvanadtha'’s conduct; but Wheeler gives, as we 
have already seen, a diametrically opposite version, The late Mr. Nelson also points out 
that, even after his full attainment of power, Visvandtha had under his control two 
Paudyan princes. 

The Characteristics of Naik Rule, 

However it was, there can be no question that the establishment of the Naik dynasty was 
of immense significance in South Indian History. For the next two centuries the country 
from the Kavéri to the Cape and from the western mountains to Ceylon, was under the 
sway of Visvanatha’s descendants. They were not great men, as a rule, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. High statesmanship was comparatively rare among them, but they 
left, throughout the land which acknowledged their rule, a series of monuments which will 
never die, and which will ever keep their memory fresh in the annals of India and of art. 
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Temples and choultries, tanks and villages, without number, owed their existence to their 
benevolence or liberality, and a chain of forts of skilful design and patient labour even 
now testify to their martial spirit. Thousands of Brahman villages of the south remind 
us of the enlightened interest of some Naik king and the great veneration he had for the 
Brahmans, and almost every temple or house of charity traces its history to the piety or 
generosity ofa Naik, No greater example have we in history of a line of a kings so uniformly 
industrious in the promotion of religious architecture and military fortification, and no 
line which so heartily co-operated with the intellectual aristocracy of the land, It may 
not be quite possible to endorse the statement of an able English writer that the Naik 
dynasty “ raised the country probably to the highest level of civilization attainable by it 
under a native government.”100 For, as we shall see later on, the Naiks sometimes displayed 
their enthusiasm for building at the expense of good government, and their munificence 
at the expense of popular welfare. Under their exorbitant sway the burden of taxation 
was, aS a rule, very great, and the security of people precarious. Not even fora decade, 
during their rule of two centuries, did they cease from the horrors of war and the 
hardships of military exercises. Entirely oblivious of their subject’s needs, they very often 
readily courted military engagements with an easy mind and a culpable recklessness which 
made settled government a mockery. Nevertheless there is much of truth in what Mr. 
Nelson says. Misrule was not continuous. It had welcome breaks, while statesmen of the 
stamp of Visvanatha are not entirely wanting. Above all, the service they rendered to 
Hindu religion and civilization is incalculable. Guided at every step by Brahmans, the 
Naiks seemed to be more the servants of the Church than the masters of their kingdom, 
and as the establishment of villages, the construction of canals, the excavation of tanks, 
and similar tasks of utility and benefit were, inthe eyes of their advisers, at once acts of 
policy and religion, it is not difficult to see how Brahmanical influence was calculated to 
benefit the masses and the cause of civilization. 

NOTE, 
Manucci’s Theory of the Origin of the Naik Kingdom. 

The Venetian traveller Manucci gives an even wider account of the origin of the southern 
kingdom than Wheeler. ‘ More than 200 years ago,” he says, “‘ there reigned an emperor 
called Rama Raja who was so generous that it is remarked in the chronicles that he never 
refused any favour asked.” (Storia do Mogor, III, p. 98). His liberality gained him a 
high renown and a host of servants from alien countries. His empire extended from 
the Narbada and Jagannath to the Cape and included the Coromandel, Travancore and 
Konkan coasts. His empire was highly prosperous and abounded in pearls and diamonds, 
in food-stuffs and grains, in cities, forts and harbours, and was consequently the resort 
of adventurers of all nations, especially those of China and Achin. The emperor, continues 
Manucci, gave with characteristic generosity the government of the different provinces to 
his servants and slaves, B'japur, for instance, he bestowed ona Georgian Yusuf Ah, 
the carver at his table; Gulbarga, to his huntsman Abraham Maly (Ibrahim Malik) ; 
Daulatabad to his Abyssinian slave and chamber-servant, Nizam Shah ; Golcondah, to 
another of his slaves who had charge of the hawks, falcons, etc., and of the royal hunting 
establishments, and was known as Baram (falcon) Kutb Sh&h; Burhanpur, to his 
carpet-spreador ; and so on. “The remaining lands of the Carnatic were divided among 
his Hindu pages, while he retained some territory and a few fortresses scattered here and 
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there in the middle of the said Carnatic. This splitting up of his realm and giving it 
away, was the cause of this emperor's ruin, for not many years passed before the princes, 
called Naiks, rebelled. One of these took possession of Madurey (Madura) and another of 
Taniaur (Tanjore), another of Maxur (Mysore), another of Cholomangalao (Choromandal). 
They ceased to send in their tribute, giving him nothing but a small sum just sufficient 
for his support, Upon his death, they crowned themselves and announced themselves 
princes of the countries they held. All of them were rich and powerful, taking no notice 
of, nor acknowledging, the descendants of the Emperor Rama Raja, their former suzerain.”’ 
(III, p, 235). After Rama Raja’s death, Manucci continues, his descendants lost the 
allegiance of the governors, and remained in the Carnatic territory in poverty, subsisting 
on the charity which the rebel governors gave. “There still survive some of them,” he 
concludes (#. e., in 1700), but “‘they keep in obscurity not to be recognized, otherwise 
Aurangazeb and his governors would most certainly take their lives. They subsist by 
begging for alms. One of them discovered himself to the Rev. Father Paul, Carmelite, 
and held several conversations with him, In one talk he requested him to prevail on one 
of the kings of Europe to send an army to his assistance. He promised that if such help 
were afforded, he would give a great reward, with much land and many privileges. The 
said father, I well know, made proposals to several European nations, but his efforts had 
no results.’’ (Storia do Mogor. IIl, p. 235-6), ‘ 

Manucci’s theory in regard to the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan is absurd, but 
it is noteworthy that it corroborates Ferishta’s statement that Rama Raja treated the 
Sultans as more or less servants of himself. It is also curious that something similar to 
Manucci’s version is given by Dr. Fryer who travelled in India about 1680. (See edition 
1879 p. 399), 

(Lo be continued.) 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MADHVA ACHARYAS., 
BY G. VENCOBA RAO, OOTACAMUND. 
Continued from p, 222. 


For fixing the exact dates of birth and death of Madhvacharya, we must first enter 
into the details of the life of Narahari Tirtha, for whom we have several dates given in 
inscriptions, discovered in the Telugu districts, If we fix the land-marks in the life of 
Narahari, it would become easy to arrive at the dates for the various events in the life of 
Madhvacharya. 

In a short poem entitled Narahariyati-stétram, written by one Krishna, a disciple of 
Appayyacharya of Vyaghrapuri,)5 it is stated that the name of Narahari Tirtha before he 
assumed the satinydsdirama was Sima Sastrin, and that he having met Ananda Tirtha, im- 
plured the latter to make him his disciple and a sasinydsin, Ananda Tirtha gave him the 
késhaya and named him Narahari. Leaving his guru he went by his command to the Kaliiga 
Country to act as the regent during the minority of the prince of that country, and at the end 
of his tenure secured for his master the images of Rama and Sité,45 His Regency extended. 
to twelve years. Ananda Tirtha is said to have worshipped the images for a period of 
eighty days and finally made them over to Padmandabha Tirtha, and went eventually to 


15 Published in the Collection of Stétras, called Stéwa-mahédadhi, at Belgaum. 
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Badarikasrama.1’7 Padmanabha Tirtha ruled as the pontiff of the Madhvas for six years. 
nine months and twenty days.1 He was succeeded by Narahari Tirtha, whose pontificate 
extended to nine years, one month and twenty-three days, beginning from the 14th ith: 
of the month of Karttika of the year Raktikshin. During this period, he set up ina 
temple the image of Narayana found in a lake, and renamed the village Narayanadévarakere 
(in the Bellary District). He died on the 7th tithi of the bright fortnight of the tenth 
month in the year Srimukha.19 

As already stated, there are a number of inscriptions in the Telugu districts mentioning 
Narahari Tirtha. The records range from 8. 1186 to S. 1215, 7.2. for nearly a period of 30 
years. The earliest of these mentions that Narahari Tirtha made a gift of some gold to the 
temple of Kirmésvara.2” Two others dated S. 1205 mention a certain Narasimha Mahé- 
bhattépidhyd4ya, who is described as a contemporary of Anaigabhima.21_ This Narasimha 
Mahabhattépadhyaya is said to have constructed an enclosure of black stone for the temple 
of Karmévara. Another inscription informs us that Anaigabhima belonged to the family 
of the Gaigas of Kaliiga.22 No. 290 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for the 
year 1896 describes Narahari Tirtha as the disciple of Ananda Tirtha, who was a 
disciple of Purushéttama Tirtha. Narahari is therein represented ‘‘as a (dutiful) son 
following the profession of (his) father, practising high politics in a righteous manner (and) 
himself facing the frightened garrisons (?) of the fortresses of crowds of hostile kings; and 
being devoted exclusively to the great services of the Lord of Srikamatha, holds, in order 
to prevent the ruin of this (temple), an excellent sword (which is) a thunderbolt to the 
mountains—the Sabaras,—(but) the proper action of which was totally imperceptible 
because no victim was left, the enemy having lost his life througk its mere flash.”23 This 
inscription is dated Saka 1203. One other inscription states that the 8. 1215 corresponded 
to the 18th year of the reign of Prataépa Vira-~Narasimhadéva?; that is, the last known 
dated record which mentions Narahari Tirtha belongs to the 18th year of the reign of 
Narasimhadéva. Hence, the first year of his reign or the year of coronation of this prince 
must have taken place in 8. 1197. 

With these facts gathered from epigraphical sources let us scrutinise the life of Narahari 
Tirtha as given in the stéira. That Narahariyati followed the footsteps of his father in 
protecting the Kaliiiga country enables us, as wasrightly observed by Mr. Krishna Sastri, to 
infer that his father was also like himself the prime minister of the kings of Kaliiga. The 
country appears to have been always subjected to attacks from the wild mountain race, 
the Sabaras, and Narahari’s attention was constantly bestowed upon his troublesome 
neighbours. From the statement that one Narasituha Mahabhattépadhyaya was a contem- 
porary of Anaigabhima. We are inclined to take that Narahari is meant thereby. If this 
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20 No. 369 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1896, 

21 Nos. 296 and 298 of the same. 22 No. 307 of the same. 

2B The translation of Mr. Krishna Sastri is quoted here. Hp. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 330. 

24 No. 363 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1896. 
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surmise is correct, we can assert that Narahari served Anaigabhima as his minister and 
later on as regent-to his son. The prince Pratapa Vira-Narasimbadéva, whom we know as 
the son of Anaigabhima, assumed sovereignty in the year S. 1197, and hence the regency 
of Narahari must necessarily have come to a close that very year. The same year 
Narahari returned to Udipt with the images of Rama and §Sité and made them over for 
pija to his master, Ananda Tirtha, who, as we have already seen, worshipped them for 
a period of eighty days and finally retired to Badari (7. e. died).25 It means that Ananda 
Tirtha died in the year 8. 1197. 

Now, the year 8. 1197 must according to the Narahari-yati-stétra must be the twelfth 
year of the regency of Narahari; the regency therefore must have begun in the year S, 1165. 
As a matter of fact we find records mentioning Narahari only from the year 8. 1186 and 
not earlier. We consider this evidence corroborates well the statement of the sidtra that. 
he reign over Kaliiga a regent for twelve years. After the demise of the great Dvaita 
leader in 8. 1197, Padmanabha Tirtha ruled as the pontiff of the Madhvas, according to the 
matha lists, for 6 years, 9 months and 20 days. The same list gives 9 years, 1 month and 





25 The followers of Ananda Tirtha believe that their great teacher still lives in the jungles of Badari 
on the Himalayas. He is considered to be an asa of Vayu in the latter’s third incarnation (wvatdr), the 
three avatdrs of Vayu being Hanumin, Bhima and Ananda Tirtha. It appears that something like the 
following is the probable explanation of the phrase that a man is the ausaof aparticular deity: e.g., 
Kumirila Bhatta is considered to be the incarnation of Kumara (Subrahmanya), who heralded the 
advent of his father Saakara (Siva) on this earth as CankarAcharya ; Sankarachirya is similarly believed 
to be the aga of tiva or Sankara. People seem to have wondered at the prodigious intellect of this 
remarkable man and in their admiration they began to attribute such extraordinary powers to something 
supernatural. The name indicates of whom he might be an mia: ‘Verily he must be another 
Sankara (Siva) that has come down upon the earth for the purpose of reclaiming humanity.” The feeling 
that Sankara might be Siva grows stronger as the mist of ages thicken round such a faith, tillin the long 
run the analogy is forgotten and identity is established between the object of comparison and the object 
compared to it. 

The great Vaishnava reformer Ramanuja, is asserted to be an avatir of Adisésha, Ramanuja was 
called Lakshmana (Llaiydlvar) by his father. When he took the sanydsdsrama he came to bo known by 
the name of Rimanvuja (the brother of Rama, 7, e. Lakshmana). When Vishiu desired to be born on the 
earth as Rima, he made Lakshmi, Adiitsha, the sankha, the chakra, ete. be born also ag Sita, 
Lakshmana, etc. Adisésha was represented by Lakshmana. Hence Rémanuja of vast learning must be 
ag wise as Adisésha (Lakghmana, #. e., Rima’s anuja in this case). 

An exactly similar reasoning has been applied by the Madhvas in identifying {nanda Tirtha with 
Bhimaséna and Hanuman. Like the former, he has also performed several gastronomic feats (see pp. 176, 
177, and 36 of Mr. C. M. Padmanabhacharya’s book). He lifted a huge boulder like Hanumin and threw 
jb in the river Tutgabhadra ( Hp. Carn, Vol. VI, Mg. No. 89). That the Acharya possessed an uncommonly 
strong digestive faculty and consequently a very healthy frame of body has to be inferred from these 
facts. He was not like many intellectual giants weak in health. Having posited that Madhvachirya was 
a, strong man and resembled Hanumin and Bhima, in course of time he passed to be avatdras of these 
Pauranic heroes. This supposition being granied, it follows as a logical consequence that Madhvachiarya 
must also be as immortal as these heroes. Hence he could not or did not die. 
in a manner we ordinary mortals cannot see or know. 


Itis extremely repulsiveto the mind of the Madhva to be told that his Acharya died. He is said 
to have gone to Badar!, whereas all other Achfryas are distinctly mentioned as dead. If their Acharya 
also had actually died, surely his biographers would have also written “died” instead of ‘gone to 
Badari.’ In this connection we. should refer our readers to the euphimistic way in which the death of a 


person is referred to among the Srivaishnavas, which is “Sedmi tiru-ndtubku elundarulindr, ” meaning 
that he went away to Svarga (lt. to the sacred land). 


He lives like the others. 
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23 days as the length of the pontificate of Narahari Tirtha. That is, the last year of 
Narahari must be the last year of Madhvacharya’s life plus the periods of the pontificates of 
Padmanadbha Tirtha and Narahari Tirtha, which comes to nearly the Saka year 1214-5, 
If fact, the latest date we got from the inscriptions for Narahari was S, 1215. The 
records engraved between Saka 1186 to 1197 might have been written at his own command, 
whereas those found after S. 1197 and till 8. 1215 must have been caused to be 
written by the command of the prince Narasithha, for the merit of his late regent. The: 
striking coincidence of the dates with the facts given in the stéfra make it more than 
probable that S, 1197 might be the last year of Madhvacharya. This Saka year 
corresponds to the cycle year Yuva. 

According to the traditional lists Madhvacharya was born in the Cyclic year Pitgala and 
lived for 80 years (until Yuva) the year of birth of Madhvachirya, must therefore 
correspond with the Saka year 1117 or 1118. We find from the tables that 1118 is Pingala. 
Hence the date of birth of Madhvachirya must be S. 1118. 

The year arrived at by this process of reasoning is in close agreement with the dates 
given in the Bhérata-tdtparya-nirraya and Chhaldri-smriti. The first gives Kali 4300: 
(S. 1120) as the date of birth of the Acharya,26 where as the second states that Madhva- 
guru was born in§. 1128.27 The first is almost the date that we have arrived at from 
a study of the epigraphical records. The second perhaps refers to the date of assumption 
of sainyasa by Vasudéva,—tfor, tradition says that he became a sauimydsin in his eighth 
year,—hence both might be correct, referring each to an incident in the life of the teacher. 
When a person takes the savinydsdsrama he is believed to have entered a new life and the 
rebirth of Visudéva as Ananda Tirtha might therefore have been recorded by Chhalari. 
The words—vipra-tanu and Madhva-guru—used to denote the individual arc very suggestive. 
The former signifies physical birth and the latter the spiritual birth. 

It now remains to explain how the date of the Acharya came to be recorded as the 
year 8. 1040, corresponding to the cyclic year Vilambin, in the matha lists. The date 
of the death of each dchdrya is observed as a holy day among the Madhvas and these days. 
are known as punya-divasas. But in the case of Madhvacharya, who is believed to have 
never died at all, there cannot be a punya-divasa and consequently perhaps his day of birth 
was taken as the punya-divasa. In later times, when the lists of the mathas were written, 
the punya-divasa of Madhvacharya must have been taken, as in all other cases, as the 
date of death of the Acharya (1. @, his departure to Badari) and knowing from tradition 





26 sqacaee Prararat Wa ASAT TF HOt TAIT | 
ara: Taare Ht atraTs AtaeTATE: | 
It appears improbable that the verse belongs to ‘the original work, and is more likely to be an 
interpolation. For, it is quite unlikely that the Acharya would boast of himself as the incarnation of 
Bhima, taken to destroy the daityas. Besides there is no need, in the present instance, for him to give 
the date. of his birth. It must be that the interpolation was made by some pious hand with a desire of 
recording the date of the birth of the Guru, in his work itself. 
27 OT TTS TENA CT TAT | TR MATT ATTA RTETT AH II 
fume seaare aeAAeqare al waTeTTa Wa PreaTat Tz II 
ST TAYS Ti ae Asrat || (There isno other date Saka 1049 mentioned herein the 
relevency of which is not clear, Can it be that it refers to the advent of Raminuja ?) 
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that he lived for eighty years, they must have deducted this number from S. 1120 (the 
date given in the (Bhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya) and arrived at 8. 1040 for the date of birth 
of Madhvicharya, 


If, according to the matha list, we take the date of demise of Madhvacharya to be 
§. 1120, the date of the end of Padmanabha Tirtha’s pontificate would become 
S, 1126-7, and of Narahari, 8. 1135-6. Then Narahari could not be represented as 
making or causing others to make gifts to temples in the years between 8. 1186-1215, 
that is, fifty years after his death in 8. 1135-6. 

In a foot-note in his paper on the Srikurman inscription of Narahari Tirtha, 
Mr. Krishna Sastri writes that the Svamiof the Phalmaru matha told him that his matha 
list gives Piijgala and {évara as the dates of birth and death of Madhvicharya28 and this 
is very near the dates arrived by us. 

The Madhva-vijaya mentions that a certain king named lgvara was ruling over the 
Maharashtra country when Madhvacharya passed through it. This king is identified by 
Mr. Krishnasami Ayyar with Mahidéva of Dévagiri who ruled from a. p. 1260-1270 
(S. 1182-1192), his reason being that both of them possess a name which refers to Siva, 
and poet Narayana Panditacharya, the author of Madhva-vijaya, might have, for exigencies 
of metre, rendered the real name Mahadéva into its equivalent, [vara. We do not know 
how far this identification is tenable. In case the identification is assumed to be correct 
the meeting of Madhvacharya and Mahadéva must have taken place in the last part of the 
life of the former, which is not what the Madhva-vijaya has. Therein the event is said 
to have taken place in the middle of the life of the Acharya, that is, when he undertook 
hi3 second journey to Badari. 

A second prince is also mentioned in the Madhva-vijaya; viz., Jayasitiha of Kumbla, 

We confess we are at present unable to identify this king with any hitherto known to 
history. 

The facts noticed in the previous paragraphs may be tabulated as follows :— 
Birth of Madhvacharya 1,0. eee, 1118 (or 1120) 
Assumption of holy orders, , 


ie See ee 6 Ae | “ed 28: 
Tour to the south. 
Pilgrimage to Badari, 
Conversion of 8ébhana Bhatta, Sama Sastrin, and Govinda 
Bhatta. 

Second tour to Badartf 
Narahari’s regency begins, , ws aee = S. 1186 

Do, do. ends ,, |. ,., a x ». 8. 1197 
Death of Madhvacharya and the accession of Padmanabha .._ §. 1197 
Death of Padmanabha Tirtha S. 1204 


Narahari’s pontificate S. 1204-1215 


(To be continued.) 


Sa 


8 Hp. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 263, footnote 1, 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXIV. p. 176.) 
No. IV. 
JOHN SMITH. 


Joun Smitu, the fourth of our “* Worthies,” resembles William Jearsey, the fiery chief 
of Masulipatam! rather than either Walter Clavell or Ambrose Salisbury, his contemporarics 
in Bengal. Like Jearsey, Smith, as head of a subordinate factory, openly defied his superi- 
ors, was dismissed the service, refused to return to England, and turned ‘interloper.’ Here, 
however, the resemblance ends, for Smith had no powerful supporters among those in office, 
and his attempt at independent trading ended prematurely and disastrously. 

The first mention of John Smith in the Records of the East India Company is on the 
18th October, 1667, when he was elected by a Court of Committees to serve asa factor in 
the Bay of Bengal at a salary of £20 per annum. In this capacity he was obliged to give 
security for £1000. His sponsors were “ James Smith of Withington in Salop, Clerk,” and 
Matthew Shepherd.2 The former, who was incumbent of St. John the Baptist, Withington, 
from 1654 to 1684 was probably a relative,’ 

John Smith sailed to India in ono of the five ships sent to Madras in 1€€8,4 probably 
in the Blackamore, with Richard Edwards, another newly elected factor. Fort St. George 
was, at this time, in a state of turmoil owing to the actions of Sir Edward Winter, the late 
Agent, who, for over two ycars had defied the Company, had ignored their orders for his 
return to England, and had imprisoned his successor, Sir George Foxcroft. While the 
‘‘ Commissioners’ empowered to reduce the mutinous Sir Edward to obedience were carry- 
ing out their instructions, the ships, with the Company’s junior servants destined for 
Bengal, sailed to Masulipatam. Here they were detained by bad weather, and were unable 
to land their passengers at Balasor until early in 1669. 

Smith appears to have been immediately ordered to Hugli, where he arrived on the 5th 
March,* leaving Edwards at Balasor. The two had apparently struck up a friendship 
during the voyage from England and had already arranged to assist cach other in private 
trade. Smith lost no time in buying and selling on his own and Edwards’ account at 
Hugli, where he had temporary charge of the Company’s factory, with a ‘diet allowance” 
of Rs. 30 per month.¢ He began with some sword blades, but considered that the price 
offered by the local governor was too low.” 

In April, 1669, Edwards was sent to Kasimbazar to join Thomas Jones®, another of 
the Company’s newly-arrived servants, while Smith accompanied John March on a special 
mission to Dacca.® March was selected by Shem Bridges, head of affairsin Bengal, to 
plead the cause of the English tothe Nawab Shaista Khan and to endeavour to obtain 


Airtel te, 





1 See ante., vol. xxxiv. pp. 163, 286 ff, 2 Court Minutes, vol. 26, fols. 48, 68, 74. 
3 The Shropshire Parish Registers mention James, Joseph, Mary and Rachel as children of the 
Rev. James Smith, but there is no record of any child of the name of John, 
4 Letter Book, vol, 4. 5 0. C. No. 3255. 
6 0. CO. No. 3282. TO. OC. No, 3255. 
2 0, 0. No, 3264. | 90. C. Nos, 3268, 3272, 
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redress from the grievances imposed on the Company’s servants by Malik KAsim, the native 
governor at Higli. A halt was made at Kasimbaizar, and Dacca was reached about the end 
of May.1° Six weeks later March wrote to Edwards that “‘ Business goes on sce slowly in 
this cursed Durbar,” that it would be another month before he could accomplish his 
mission and be ready to ‘‘return for Cassambazar,” when he should leave John Smith in 
charge of the Company’s investments at Dacca.11 Atthe same time Smith himself wrote to 
Edwards, posing asa champion of the Company’s rights. He regretted that Roger 
Broadnax was under suspicion of “Treichery” and feared the Company would be sufferers 
by the “unworthy Dealings” of William Blake, the late Agent in Bengal. During the 
remainder of the. year 1669 he was presumably in sole charge at Dacca. Two letterg 
addressed to him by Edwards at Kasimbazir are extant, the one!2 acknowledging the receipt 
of money which arrived too late for the investment of 1669, and the other!’ express- 
ing sympathy that “the Mogull who madea bargain withMr. March . : . Should 
tand of [off].” 

In the following year, 1670, there is no record of Smith, except in a private capacity, 
nor any indication to show whether he was as busily employed in the Company’s affairs ag 
he was in carrying out his own and his friend’s investments. In March he wrote to 
Wdwards!! that he had procured his “Tangeebs” (¢anzébs) and would shortly forward the 
 Jelolsies’’15 desired. In reply, he received a letter from Edwards, sent per Thomas Jones, 
‘“‘ who is to reside with you,’’1° giving directions about the “Jellolsyes” and arranging for 
the payment of them. Jones fell ill immediately on his arrival, which, “ discouraged him soe 
much” that he returned to Kasimbazir. He was, however, sent back a month later, when 
he was again the bearer of a letter from Edwards to Smith with directions about various 
‘‘ adventures” and “2 ps. braid.”47 Edwards had apparently offeredto act as matrimonial 
agent for his friend, for on the 23rd August 1670, Smith wrote,18 “‘I humbly thank you for 
your news and for your kind offer of an English Lady. My confidence in you is great, yet, 
not soe as I can trust you to choose a wife for mee when you are unprovided your Selfe, 
which want pray first supply, and if there’s none left for mee, I’m content to stay till an 
other Spring.” 

Beyond a short letter from Edwards, on the 31st January 1671, regretting the failure 
to dispose of his swords at Dacca,19 there is no further reference to Smith until December 
of that year, when he officially informed Walter Clavell, who had succeeded Shem Bridges 
as “‘Chief” in “the Bay,” that he could find a market for the Company's lead or tin.20 
Smith had apparently realized that the new chief was not favourably disposed towards him, 
forin January 1672, he wrote to Edwards at Kasimbazar,21 ‘I writ severall times to 
Mr. Clavell for the Bale Silk Mr. Elwaies provided for mee but hee did not deliver it, by 


_ eee es eS Iee SNe Oh RARE NE Ta ed cere ee Ree ee Re tts 
10 At “‘Hutchora Hattee” (Hajrahati) Smith missed his “little carpet” which had been left at K4- 
‘simbazar through the “ Rougrie” of Edwards’ “man.” (O. C. No. 3277). 
2 O. C. No. 8306. 2 0. 0. No. 3339. 
8 0. O. No. 3370. 14 O. C. No, 3411, 
1 Fine piece goods, probably jal#lshthi, See Sir Richard Temple’s note on this word, Diaries of 
Streynsham Master, I. 430n, 
16 0. C. No. 3419, 7 0. O. No, 3436, 
8 O. O. No. 3463. 9 0. G. No. 3533. 
0 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. 3, p. 122. 21 0. 0. No. 3622, 
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which I am greatly disappointed. I heare hee hath two of my Europe Letters in his custody, 
which hee sends not, nor have I reccived any answer to any Generall or perticular sent him 
this five months; I understand not the meaning of it.” The remainder of the letter refers to 
Edward’s own affairs and to their mutual trade—*« I am sorry you are like tocome toa 
losse for your trouble in packing the Company’s goods, but glad to heare of your advance 
in Sallary and place, in which wish you much happinesse and prosperity . . . Ihave at 
laste sold our Pepper at 19 rupees, a poore price, feare there will bee Little or noe proffet. 
As soone as I have opportunity, shall remitt your mony with your lace etc. here, which I 
intended to have carried with mee if had gone last Shipping. Your Successe as well as mine 
is bad in tradeing here; the swords believe will ly as long as the Pepper, here being many 
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arrived,” Krom the above it seeams that Smith had intended to leave Dacca in 1671. but 
there is no record of any request to that effect. On the 31st March, 1672, he again wrote 
officially to his chief about investments that could be made at Dacca, adding, “ This is the 
only place for Cossaes (khdssa), Adathecs (adhotar, dhoti)and Hummums (hammam),”22 
Meanwhile, Clavell’s enquiries had convinced him that Smith was mismanaging affairs with 
the officials at the darbar, and he consequently dispatched James Price, who had had pre- 
vious experience, to act as the Company's vahilat Dacca. Edwards sent a timely warning to 
his friend, and Smith, who cither would not, or dared not, brook investigation into his 
methods at Court, refused to allow the vakil to carry out his orders, alleging that most of 
the “troubles” were ended before his arrival. The following extract of Smith’s reply to 
Edwards shows that the charge, made later, of his high-handed treatment of Price was not 
unfounded:—Dacca 20 June 1672.25 ‘By James Price received a letter from you and 
thank you very kindly for your advice concerning him; wee have used him accordingly and 
never imployed him in a Cowryworth of service; wee doc this day dispeed him with a Letter 

and your Brother [?brother-in-law] J. V. [John Vickers] hath been honourd with 
another. Thank God wee have now ended most of our troubles and got two Phirwannas 
(parwéna), which will send in a few days; hope shall now please them all, If you hear of 
James, as ’ tis like he will, that he ended this business, doe mee the favour to tell him 
from mee that hees a lying Rogue and never was imployed.” 

On the 24th June, 1672. Smith reported his success in his negotiations with the Court 
officials, and stated that “ Malik Cossum” (Malik Kasim) had promised to pay what “he 
forced from the English.”"24 This letter did not modify Clavell’s opinion of Smith's incapa- 
city, but still no steps were taken against him until the following year. He continued to 
trade on his own account, and in November, he sent a consignment of cloth to his friend 
Edwards.75 

However, on the 17th January 1673, Robert Elwes, then at Patna, was ordered forth- 
‘with to repair to Dacca, ‘Sundry causes having moved us to dismiss Mr. John Smith from 
his Lmployment and to constitute you in his place.”26 Writing to the Agent at Fort 
St.George on the 16th March, the Council at ‘the Bay” detail these “ sundry causes” as 
follows :27 “ Having many just reasons to complain of the slackness of Mr. John Smith in 

22 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. 3. p. 125. % 0, C. No, 3652. 


‘4 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. 3, p. 126. 3 0, O. No, 3701. 
“@ Factory Records, Hugli, vol. 4. % Factory Records, Hugli, vol. 4. 
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Dacca, as well in giving us advices, as in dispatching away the Company's goods provided 
by him and giving us his acompts, wee recalled him from thence and ordered Mr. Elwes to 
leave Pattana and proceed to Dacca there to receive the Companys remaines and dispose 
of their goods . . . and have confidence that from him and Mr. Hervy wee shall have 
a more strict correspondence and complyance with our orders then hitherto wee have had 
from those who reside there.”*S 

Elwes duly notified his arrival at Dacca andthe delivery of the Council’s order to 
‘¢ John Smith for his surrender of the Companys remaimesand repaire’ to Balasor within 
ten days, and Smith’s representation thereon.2® In reply, Clavell remarked that the allot- 
ted days were ample for preparation, since Smith was apprised of his recall in January and 
therefore had had plenty of time to arrange his business. His presence was required at 
Balasor “to perfect his accompts, which for want of a good correspondence with him lye 
in no good plight, and its high time they were better methodized.” Clavell also imputed 
to Smith’s mismangement the fact that so large a peshkash, or forced offering, had been 
demanded of the English by the Nawib—‘ The Company have so much the more to thanke 
Mr. Smith for that by his negligence and bad correspondence hath drawne upon them such 
a charge.” 

Smith, however, ignored the summons to return to Balasor. On the 3d April 1673, 
Clavell again wrote to Elwes that they “know not what there might bee remaining of 
Mr. Smith’s [at Dacca], having scarce received any advice from him what hee had done;’’s0 
and with regard to alleged outstanding debts to Tilok Chand and others, he added, “ The busi- 
ness of the brokers wee can say nothing to till wee heare further from you, but admire that 
there should bee such large remaines ay you intimate, which conceine Mr. Smith to looke 
unto, hee having had now almost a yeares warning to get them in, but of this wee shall not 
write much, expecting Mr. Smith suddaincly here, and then wee shall understand the state 
of his accompts, for wee expect he make no delay or frivolous pretences for his stay.’ In 
spite of these peremptory orders Smith did not hurry away from Dacca. Ina letter from 
Samuel Hervy, of the 29th April 1673, to that popular correspondent, Richard Edwards, 
there is the remark, ‘‘ Mr. Smith departs hence within three or four dayes and takes 
Cassimbazar in his way.”*1 However, a month later, on the 29th May, Smith was still at 
Dacca, and Hervy stated that he “ departs hence I think tomorrow,” leaving “musters of 
his silke” in Hervy’s charge.*2 In the end, it was the 9th June 1678, before Smith startcd 
for Kisimbizar en route for Balasor.3* 

During his leisurely journey, he wiote to Edwards from “Hudgora Hatice [Hajrahati], 
Friday June 20 [1673] if mistake not—Esteemed friend Iam now arrived at Hudgoia 
Hattee and expect this day to reach Merdadpore [Mirdéidpur] to which place would intreate 
the favour from you to provide and send me a Pallakee [palanquin] and a set of Cahars 
[kahar, porter] that I may, haveing this oppertunity (which is my great desire) see you [in} 
health and prosperrity; therefore hope you will not fayle mee in sending Cahars and Pallakee, 
which I desire might bee on my accompt. I shall stay at Merdadpore about 24 hours and 





% At the time of his dismissal, Smith wes in receipt of asalay of £25 per annum and ranked as 
“9th in the Bay.” 


* Factory Records, Hugli, vol. 4. 


” Factory Records, Hugli, vol. 4, 
31 0, C. No. 3783, 2 0. 0. No. 3791. 


33 0, O. No, 3798. 
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then if they arrive not shall put forward for Hugly. If you think I may meet with any 
afraunt, pray advise me, and how to avoid it.”84 The last sentence is writtenin a simple 
cypher, which, from this time, Smith frequently employed in his correspondence with 
Edwards. The reply to the above letter does not exist, but it seems probable that Smith 
was advised not to break his journey nor to come in contact with Matthias Vincent, the 
Chief at Kasimbazar, for, on the 28th June 1673, Clavell wrote to Dacca that Mr. Smith 
had “lately arrived” at Balasor, and that they should “now suddainely” examine his 
accounts. He had been told of the “difference in broad cloth,” but attributed the mistake- 
to Elwes.*? 

For three months there is no mention of Smith and his affairs. On the 27th September 
he was still at Balasor, writing in cypher to Edwards,®° “I am sorry you are out, and E. L. 
[Edward Littleton] made third; we have had noe words of my going to Decca; when goe 
about that must go through quick.” This seems to imply either that he expected reinstate- 
ment, or was hoping to return to Dacca to settle his own concerns. Finding himself mistaken 
and in ill odour with the authorities in ‘‘the Bay,” Smith decided to appeal to headquar- 
ters, and on the 12th October 1673, he voiced his grievances in a letter to Nathaniel Herne, 
then Governor of the Kast India Company. He wrote,3* that he “had served the Company 
in Dacca nearly five years and eight months,” and that Vincent had sought his ruin because 
he was unsv ccessf{ul in a private matter he undertook for him. Further, he stated that 
Vincent had been heard to declare he would not rest till he had ruined him “tho’ it cost 
him half his fortune,” and to Vincent's influence with Clavell ke attributed his recall from 
Dacca. He complained that the time limited was insufficient for him to settle his affairs 
and that, consequently, he was practically ruined, but he left the Company in ignorance of 
the fact that he had taken three months instead of the allotted ten days in which to 
arrange for his departure. He objected to the appointment of Hervy at Dacca on the 
ground that he was his avowed enemy and a “known atheist.” With regard to the large 
peshkash given to the Nabob in 1672, for which he was blamed by Clavell, Smith pretended 
that no such bribe would have been necessary had not Clavell most injudiciously neglected 
to pay a ceremonial visit to the Governor of Higli before he startedfor Dacca. Finally, 
Smith accused Vincent of forcing money unjustly from some of the native servants at 
Kasimbazair and of being answerable for the death of Raghu the podddr, an affair which 
cost the Company Rs. 13,000. He concluded by assuring the Court of Committees of his 
faithful service and by begging to be restored to his chiefship at Dacca in order to secure 
the Company's estate, and, as a secondary consideration, his own, for Clavell was detaining 
some of his goods at Balasor as security for debts which he repudiated. 

This letter does not appear to have been sent to England until late in the following 
year, for, on the 20th August 1674, the Council at Fort St. George wrote to the Company, 
enclosing ‘‘ papers from Mr. John Smith late chief of Decca, who complaines, of much in- 
justice done him; we have sent Coppies thereof to the Chief and Factors there, desiring them 
to cause things to be duly examined, which is all that we can do at present untill we can 
send some person to enquire into these matters. In the mean time your honours great 
prudence will be pleased to give us your sense and directions upon the premisses.’’38 





(To be continued). 





340, CO. No. 3803. 35 Factory Records, Hugli, vol. 4. 
38 O, C. No. 3860. 37 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol, 3, p. 153. 
38 0. 0, No. 3992, 
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MISCELLANEA, 





THE DATE OF SARVAJNATMA. 

Last Year if I remember aright there was a 
‘discussion on the date of the abovenamed person 
in the pages of this Journal by Mr, D. R. 
Bhandarkar. The date he arrives at is also borne 
out by the succession list of the Sringeri Achdryas 
printed by Mr. B. Suryanarain Row in his His- 
tory of Vijayanagar, which list he says he got 
from the then Jagadguru. Except for tho date of 
Suresvaricharya, the list seems to be quite reliable, 
but it is very surprising that Mr. Suryanarain Row 


—_———— ee” 


should have himself fallen into a good deal of 
imaccuracy in defending the accuracy of the state- 
ment in the list about Suregvardchirya, who 
according to it satfor a trifle of 800 years on 
the ‘pontifical throne’! We mught safely accept 
A.D. 773 as the date of Sureivaracharya’s death, 
but there seems to have been an interregnum of 
three years unaccounted for in the list, Sarvajiidtma 
succecding only in a. D. 758 and ruling for 90 
years, 


G. D. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY.! | 


Tue following note from the records of Fort St. 
George, dated 14 June 1697, is of interest as to 
changes in manners. 

Att a Counsultation Present :* The Hon. Nath. 
‘Higginson Esqr.. Lieut. Genl. of India, Mr. John 
Styleman, Mr. Wm. Fraser, Mr. Roger Bradyll, 
Mr. Chas. Barwell, Mr. Thos. Wmght, Mr. 


Matthew Empson. 
Is te 


| 
| 


The Judge reports that [at] a Generall Sessions 
held on tho 10th and 11th Instants Richard Caswell 
an Knglishman and Adrian van Reed a Dutchman 
were found guilty of felony, for being concerned 
in the running away with the Rt. Hon. Company's 
Ketch Josia out of this road and Brigantine Gangerlee 
from Anjengo. But claiming the benefitt of their 
Clergy did both read, and were burnt in the hand 
and returned to the custody of the Marshall. 


R. C. Temrte. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


QUELLEN DER RETIGIONS GESCHICHTE, (Sources of 
the History of Religion). 5 Vols. issued; 2 
ready; 30 projected, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
Gottingen: 'T. C. Hinpicus, Lurraie. 

Tar Royal Society of Philosophy at Gittmgen 
has issued a very interesting prospectus of a Com- 
mission, which has been appointed to investigate 
the developments and history of the various World 
Religions. The Members of this Commission are 
all well known scholars, who have made a life 
study of this most fascinating of all human 
problems, and Herr Oldenburg will be the President 
of the whole undertaking. The first beginning of a 
scheme of this kind was due to Julius Boehmer, 
under the title of Religions-Urkunden der Vilker, 
and this will be associated with the new enterprise 
which is to be called the “Quellen der Religions 
Geschichte,’ the sources of the History of Re- 
ligion. The task of the Commission will be, to 
examine all the religious books of the East, the 
traditions and developments of the carly creeds of 
Oceania, South America and Africa, to publish 
critical texts of all available documents ; in fact to 
produce a world-embracing study and history of 
this most important branch of the slow education 
of the human race. The scheme will embrace the 
entire religious history of the world, illustrated 
by contemporaneous literature, folk-lore, and 


tradition, and will be corrected and brought up to 
date, by the experience of men actually working 
in various parts of the world. There will be twelve 
groups, of religious investigation. 

Religions of the Indo-GermanRaces in Europe. 
Egyptian and ancient Semitic, 

Juclaism, 

Tslam. 


Religions of the Ural-Altaic and Arctic Races. 

Iranian, Armenian, Asia-Minor, Caucasian 
Religions, 

7. Indian Religions (Buddhism excepted). 

8. Buddhism. ' 

9. Eastern Asiatic Religions. 

10. African Religions. 

11, American Religions, 

12. Primitive Religions of Southern Asia and 
Oceania, 

We wish all success to the gigantic work, pro- 
jected and begun by this Commission, and we are 
gure that our readers will watch the further 
developments with interest and sympathy. Five 
volumes have already appeared, and another two 
are in the Press, and thirty more volumes have 
been assigned to distinguished scholars, and will] 
appear in due course, 


ee 


T. Harr Davies. 





1 Benefit of Clergy arose in the 12th century. 


Psalm LI., Vol. I. was the usual test of literacy 


and was known as the “neck-verse.”” Felons who passed the test were only burnt in the hand instead 
of being hanged. The privilege was abolished by a statute of 1827. 
* Factory Records, Fort St. George, vol. 9, pp. 152-3. 
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NATURE POWERS. 


HE worship of minor local deities is con- 
nected with such low castes as Guravas, 
Bhopis, Maratha Kunbis, Dhangars, Waghes, 
Murlis, Mahdrs and Mangs in the District of 
Kolhapur. It is believed by the Brihmans 
that once an image is consecrated and wor- 


shipped, it should be worshipped wninterrupt-. 


edly every day, and he who neglects to wor- 
ship such an image daily incurs the sin of 
Brahma-hatya or Brahman-murder, For this 
reason Brdhmans generally do not worship 
minor local deitics. In former times Brahmans 
who worshipped these deities were excommuni- 
cated by their caste-men, Such Pujdris were 
compelled to wear a folded dhotur or waist 
cloth, and were forbidden to put on the gandh 
or sandal paste mark in straight or cross lines, 
They were allowed to put on the tla or circu- 
lar mark of sandal paste. Another reason why 
Brahmans are not the Pujdaris or worshippers 
of such deities is that Brahmans cannot accept 
or partake of the Naivedya offering of cooked 
food, fowls, etc., made to them. Lower class 
people can partake of such offerings, and are 
therefore generally the worshippers or minist- 
rants of minor local deitics. 


‘At Palshet in the Ratnagiri District, there 
are two gramdevis, viz. Jboldi and Mharjai, 
and thle pujaris of these deities are respect- 
ively a Gurav and a Mahdr.4 The pujdris of 
goddesses are generally men of the lower 
castes, The guardian goddesses of the villa- 
ges of Pule, Varavade, Nandivade, and Rila 

1 School Master, Palshet, Ratnagiri, 
3 School Master, Parule, Ratndgiri. 


5 School Master, Rajépur, Ratndgiri, 
¥ School Master, Maléd, Thana. 


have Kunbis as their pujdris 3 while the pujaris 
of the goddesses Mahalakshmi, Bhagvati, 
Mahakali, and Jogdi are generally chosen from 
the Gurav caste. In the Konkan the Rauls 
(Shudras) are the pujdris of the deities Vithoba, 
Ravalnaéth and Bhavani; the Ghddis are the 
pujaris of the deities Séteri and Khavanesh- 
wars while the deities Mahddev and Maruti 
are worshipped by pujdris belonging to the 
Guray caste.2 The goddesses Makhajan and 
Jakhmdta at Sangameshwar in the Ratnagiri 
District are worshipped by pujaris who belong 
to the Gurav and Bhoi castes respectively, 
The god Ganpati at Makhnele has for his 
pujart a Wani, The pujaris of the temple of 
Shiva at Lanje in the Ratnagiri District are 
Wanis,* Itis said that the pujart of Pundé- 
rik at Pandharpur is a Kirdta (fisherman) by 
caste,5 

The pujdri of the goddess Narmata at Sid- 
gad in the Thana District is a Koli; whilst 
the pujdris of Kdénoba, Khandoba, and Vetal 
are of the lower castes,® ‘The goddesses 
Mahdlakshmi of Kolvan and Vajreshvari have 
their pujéris chosen from the lower castes, 7 
The pujdris of Jari- Mari,Mhasoba, Bahiroba, 
Cheda and other deities which are said to 
prevent contagious diseases, are always men 
of the lower castes, § 

The pujdris of the guardian goddesses of 
the villages Petsai, Dasgaum and Nizampur 
are a Mahar, a Kumbhéar or potter, and a 
Maratha, respectively, ® The pujdri of the 

2 School Master, Adivére, Ratnégiri. 
4 School Master, Makhnele, Ratnégiri. 


6 School Masters, Agéshi and Arndla, Thdné, 
8 School Master, Shahépur, Thana 


8 School Master, Dasgaum, Koléba. 
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guardian goddesses of Chaul in the Kolaba 
District belongs to the lower castes.4 The 
goddess Mangdi has always a Mahar as her 
pujdri,2 Everyday the god Shiva is required 


to be worshipped first by a pujdrt of the Gurav | 


caste. The pujéri of Bahiri, a corruption of 
the word Bhairav, one of the manifestations 
of Shiva, is a man belonging to the lower cas- 
tes. Similarly the pujaris of Bhagavati, Bha- 
vani, Ambika, Kdlika, Jékhai, Jholai, Janni> 
Kolhai, Vadyajai, Shitaladevi, Chandika, ete., 
are persons belonging to lower castes,’ 


It is considered by the Hindus very meri- 
torious and holy to worship the Sun; and by 
Bréhmans the Sun is considered to be their 
chief deity. The Géyatri Mantra of the 
Brahmans is a prayer to the Sun-god or the 
Savita Dev, and the Brahmans offer arghya 
or oblations of water to the Sun thrice a day. 
Those who want health, wealth and prosperity 
propitiate the Sun-god by prayers and cere- 
monies. The Matha Saptami is considered to 
be the principal day for special worship and 
festivities in honour of the Sun-god. On this 
day, on a low wooden stool, is drawn, in red 
sandal paste, a figure of the Sun in human 
shape seated in a chariot drawn by seven 
horses, or by a horse with seven faces, This 
figure is then plaeed in the sunshine, and it is 
then worshipped by offering it arghya or 
spoonfuls of water, red powder, red flowers 
mixed with red sandal paste, camplor, incense 
and fruits, Same people kneel down while 
offering the arghyas to the Sun. These 
arghyas are either three or twelve in number. 
Some persons make a vow not to eat anything 
unless they have worshipped the Sun and per- 
formed the twelve Namaskaras by falling 
prostrate and bowing with folded hands twelve 
times, and at each time repeating one of the 
twelve names of the Sun,* 

1 School Master, Chaul, Koléba, 

3 School Master, Poladpur, Koldba, 

* These twelve names are :-—1 Mitra, 
8 Marichi, 9 Aditya, 10 Savita, 11 Arka 12 Bhasker, 


£ School Master, Phonden, 
€ School Master, Parule, 


In the Ratnagiri District some people 
worship the Sun on the Sundays of the 
month of Shrdvan, A ceremony held on the 
Rathasaptami day, i,e,, the 7th day of the 
bright half of Magh, is deemed a special 
festival in honour of the Sun-god, On that 
day people draw, ona small wooden stool, 
an image of the Sun, seated in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses, and worship it with 
great reverence, Milk is then boiled on a 
fire made of cow-dung cakes in front of the 
household Tulsi plant, If the milk over- 
flows to the east, it is believed that there 
will be abundance of crops, but if it flows 
to the west it is taken as a sign of the near 
approach of famine,* The Sun-god is alsa 
worshipped on the following occasions, €.9., 
Trikal, Gajacchdéya, Ardhodaya, Mahodaya, 
Vyatipat, Makar-Sankrént, Kark-Sankrént 
and the Solar eclipse,5 Though there are 
few temples dedicated to the Sun, the vil- 
lage of Parule has the honour of’ having one 
called ‘‘the temple of Adi-Ndradyan,”’ Non-~ 
Braéhmanical classes are not seen worshipp- 
ing the Sun in this district, despite the 
fact that the Sun is said to be the embodi- 
ment of the three principal deities of the 
Hindus,® 


The people of the Thana District believe 
that the Swastika is the central point of the 
helmet of the Sun, and a vow called the 
Swastika Vrata is held in its honor. A woman 
who observes this vow, draws a figure of the 
Swastika and worships it daily during the 
Chéturmas (four months of the rainy season), 
at the expiration of which she givesa Brdah- 
man a go:den or silver plate with the sign of 
the Swastika upon it.? Another vow named 
Dhanurmés, common to all districts in the 
Konkan, requires a person to complete his 
daily rites before sun-rise, and to offer a 


2 School Master, Akola, Koléba, 


2 Ravi, 3 Surya, 4 Bhanu, 5 Khaga, 6 Pushne, 7 Hiranyagarbha, 


= School Master, Devarukh, 
7 School Master, Anjur, 
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\ 
preparation of food called Khichadi to the 


Sun-god. The observer of this vow then par- 
takes of the food, regarding it asa gift from 
that god. This is either done for one day or re- 
peated for a month till the Dhany-Sankrant 1 
On the Somavati-Amdvdsya day (the 15th 
day of the dark half of a month falling on 
Monday), and the Kapildshasthi day, the Sun 
is held in especial reverence.? A curious story 
is narrated regarding the offering of Arghya 
to the Sun. It is said that the Sun rejoices at 
the birth of a Brahman, and gives 1,000,000 
cows in charity, believing that the Arghya 
which the Brahman will offer later on will 
devour his foes, one drop of the Arghya 
killing 1,000 of them™, The repetition of the 
Gdyatri-mantra 108 times a day is supposed to 
release a Brahman from the debt of 1,000,000 
cows owed in this way to the Sun.? The 
Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali however prohibit a 
man from looking at the setting Sun, though 
the sin thus incurred is made amends for 
by the offering of Arghya to that god. + It is 
interesting to note that women do not grind 
corn on the Ratha-Saptami day. ® 

Women bow down to the Sun on the 11th, 
12th, 30th or 40th day after their delivery; 
but Kunbi women generally worship that god 
on the 7th day.® On this occasion some 
women show a churning handlet to the Sun- 
god and offer him some grains of rice,’ 

The Swastika is considered so holy in the 
Konkan that it is always drawn on the 
‘Antarpat; and at the time of the Punydha 
Wachan ceremony which precedes a Hindu 
wedding, a Swastika drawn in rice is worship- 
ped.& The principal deities of the Hindus, 
whenever they are invoked on special occas- 


ions, are seated onthe Swastika? The people 
of the Ratnagiri District worship the Swastika» 
regarding it as the symbol as well as the seat 
of the Sun-god,10 

By some the Swastika is regarded as the 
foundation-stone of the universe2! and is held 
to be the symbol of the god Shiva, and not 
of the Sun,12 

The conception of Kunbi is said to have 
taken place by the influence of the rays of 
the Sun,18 

The Swastika is considered as an emblem 
of peace and prosperity, and for this reason 
Bréhman women draw a figure of the Swast- 
tka in front of their houses, 14 The custom of 
moving round such sacred objects as the Ban- 
yan, the Pipal, the Tulsi or sweet basil plant, 
the Umbar, the Avala (Phylanthus emblica), 
etc,, is prevalent in the district of Kolhapur, 
There are no cases recorded in which women 
after child-birth are exposed to the Sun, But 
on the 12th day after her delivery, the mother 
puts on new bangles and new clothes; cocoa- 
nuts, betel-nuts and leaves, grains of rice, 
plantains and grains of wheat are placed in her 
lap, She then comes out and bows to the Sun, 
Wealthy persons on this occasion perform a 
homa sacrifice in their houses by kindling the 
holy fire and feeding Brahmans, . No one in 
this district believes that conception is caused, 
or is likely to be caused, by exposure to the 
rays of the Sun, 

The Hindu women of the Konkan walk 
round Pipal, Tulsi, and Umbar trees every 
Saturday and on the Somavati-amdvdsya day, 
1,€,, the 15th day of the dark half of a month 
when it falls on Monday.’5 Sometimes, how- 
ever, Women make a vow to walk round a 





1 School Master, Vasind. 
3 School Master, Malid, 
5 School Master, Padaghe. 


2 School Master, Malad. 
4 School Masters, Agashi and Arnala, 


* 33,000,0000 demons are said to be bornevery day to impede the journey of the Sun. 


6 School Master, Chau], Kolaba. 
8 School Master, Mithbfv, Ratnégiri. 


10 School Master, Pendhur, Mélvan, Ratnégiri. 
12 School Masters, Chauk, Karjat, Koliba, 
14 Rao Saheb Shelke, 


* School Master, Nevare, Ratndgiri. 

® School Master, Makhanele, Ratndgiri. 
11 School Masters, Agdshi and Arnéla. 

18 School Masters, Chauk, Karjat, Koléba. 
15 School Master, Malgund,Ratnégiri, 


+ The churning handle or rod is called in Mar&thi Ravi, which is one of the names of the Sun. 
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temple or a sacred tree one-hundred thousand 
times; and for the fulfilment of this vow they 
walk round the temple or tree for about seven 
ov eight hours every day. If they find it 
dificult to make up the number of rounds 
themselves, they ask their near relations to 
assist them in their undertaking.? 

The Moon is worshipped by the Hindus on 
the 2nd of the bright half of every month, 
On this day it is considered very lucky to see 
the moon, and many people, particularly the 
lower classes, pull out threads from the clothes 
they wear, and offer them to the moon, saying 
“O! God, accept these old clothes of ours 
and be pleased to give us new ones in their 
stead.” Some people worship the moon on the 
Sankastt Chaturthi 4th day of the dark half 
of every month; and such people will not 
eat anything until they have secn and worship- 
ped the moon on that day, The moon is 
not worshipped on the Ganesh Chaturthi day 
that is, the 4th of the bright half of the month 
of Bhddrapad, as it is considered very unlucky 
to see the moon on that night. Itis firmly 
believed that any one who sees the moon on 
ihe Ganesh Chaturthi day even by accident will 
be falsely accused of theft or some other crime. 
In order to avoid this, people who have accident- 
ly seen the moon, throw stones at the houses of 
their neighbours, and if the neighbours abuse 
them in return, the mischiefmakers consider 
themselves freed by the abuse from the sin of 
having looked at the moon on a forbidden night. 

The spots on the surface of the moon are 
believed by some to be the rath or chariot of 
the god, Others think that they are lunar 
mountains; but many believe that the spots are 
the visible signs of the stain on the character 
of the moon-god due to his having outraged the 
modesty of the wife of his guru, the god Bra- 
haspati or Jupiler. In the Purdns it is stated 
that on one occasion, a dispute arose between 





the moon and Brahaspati or Jupiter about the 
wife of Brahaspati, each of them claiming to 
be the cause of her conception, Subsequently 
a son was born who was named Budha (Mer- 
cury). Brahaspati’s wife, on being asked who 
was the father of the child) named the moon: 
Thereupon Brahaspati cursed the moon for his 
adultery. The spols on the surface of the 
moon are said to be the effect of this curse, 


The moon-god is believed to distribute nectar 
through his rays, and therefore this deity is 
said to have the power of removing diseases and 
restoring human beings to health, The moon 
is the king of herbs, and all trees, plants, etc., 
thrive owing to the influence of the moon. 
Sometimes people place at night, figs, plant- 
ains, sugarcane and other eatables in the moon- 
light and eat them early in the morning; and 
it is said that Lhose who do so improve in health, 
The practice of drinking the moon’s rays does 
not prevail in the Kolhapur district. But 
people occasionally dine in the moon light. 


On a full moon day people perform the 
special worship of their chosen deity. On the 
full moon of the month of Kartika temples are 
illuminated, and on the full moon day of 
Magha, raw corn such as wheat, béjri, etc,, is 
cooked and offered to the household and other 
deities.* On this day are also performed the 
special rites and ceremonies that are rcquired 
in connection with the Kula-devatas or family 
gods or goddesses, On the full moon day of 
Félguna the Holi fire is kindled and worship- 
ped, In certain families the full moon of 
Chaitra is considered auspicious for making 
offerings to family deities. On the full moon 
day of Shrdvan is observed the feast of 
Cocoanut day, and on this day Brahmans put 
on new sacred threads, The full moon is 
considered by the Sanydsis or ascetics an 


auspicious day for shaving their heads, 





1 School Master, Phonde, Ratndgiri. 


2 Rao Sahib Shelke, 


*In the Konkan the Navdnna Purnima or full moon day of new food is observed in the month 
of Ashwing, This is, no doubt, due to the difference in the season of the harvest, 
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On the new moon diy the Pilras or 
Manes are worshipped, Lighted limps are 
worshippcd on the 
Ashddha, In the Kolhapur State this is 
called Tadali new moon day, and in the 


new moon diy, of 


Konkan it is called Divali new moon diy, 
Oa the new mooi day of Ashwin, Lakshmi 
the gcdicss of wealth is worshipped, All 
special ceremonies for the propitiation of the 
Bhutas or evil spirits are usually performed 
The Dwitiya or 2nd 
diy of every month is considered sacred to 


on the new moon day. 


the moon, and on this day the moon is 
worshipped ; while the Chuturthi is consi- 
dered sacred to the god Ganapati, and on the 
Chaturthi of Bhadrapadaa special festival 
is held in honour of the god Ganpati, 4 

On the 15th day of the bright half of 
the month of Ashwin people put milk in the 
rays of the moon for some time, and then, 
aftcr offering it to the moon, they drink it. 
Drinking milk in this way is called drinking 
the rays of the moon. 2? On the Sankrént Cha- 
furthi day and on that Chaturthi which 
immediately follows the Dasara holid.y, 
people draw an image of the mvon and 
worship it.? In the Ratnagiri district 
several conflicling theories are held regard- 
ing the spots on the surface of the moon. 
Sone believe that the spot observed on the 
moon is a tamarind tree in which that gol 
has stationed himself; others hold that the 
spot is the reflection of a deer which is 
yoxed to the chariot of the moon,?; while 
many more believe that it has been occasioned 
by the hoof of the horse of King Nala, 
Some say that the spot on the surface of 
the moon represenis a LPipal tree and a 
cow fastened to the roots of the tree; 
others on the authority of Hindu mytholozy 


suppose that God created Madan (cupid) 
from the essence taken from the body of the 
moon and hence the moon-god has spots on 
his body.° In the Mahébhérat itis stated that 
ou the surface of the moon is reflected the is- 
land of Swdarshan on this earth, together with 
Some trees and a great hare, the bright part 
being nothing but water.? The spot o1 the 
surface of the moon is considered by sone a 
deer which the god has taken on his Jap.? 
Some believe that Yashoda, the mother of 
Krishna, after waving an earthen dish round 
the face of Krishna, threw it at the sky. It 
struck the moon and thereby the spots on the 
surface of the moon were caused, Nectar is 
supposed to have been derived from the rays 
of the moon; and in some sacred books it is 
Stated that the Chakora bird (Bartavelle 
Partridge) drinks the rays of the moon, 

The people of the Thana District hold simi- 
lar notions regarding the spots on the surface 
ofthe moon, Ithas been said by some that 
the portion in question represents mud, while 
others say that the moon has been disf- 
gured owing to a curse from a sage, 9 Some 
people say that the spots are due to the moon 
being cursed by his preceptor Brahaspati with 
whose wife the mcoon-god had connection, 
Being unable to bear the pain of the spots, the 
moon, it is said, propitiated his preceptor, who 
directed him to bathe in the Bhima river to 
alleviate the agony. Accordingly the pain 
was assuaged, and the part of the river where 
the Moon-god bathed thus came to be called 
Chandra bhaga, © Some persons suggest that 
the spots are a Pipal tree with two deer feed~ 
ing upon it from two sides!+, Others Lold that 
the spots on the surface of the moon are due to 
its having been kicked by a deer which, when 
pursued by a hunter, was refused shelter, 12 
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The people of the Thana District believe that 
the rays of the moon influence conception, 4 


Inthe Koldba District, to sit in an open 
place on a moon-light night, is regarded as 
drinking the rays of the moon,? The elong- 
ated part of the orb of the moon pointing 
towards the north or the south is supposed to 
forebode scarcity or abundance, respectively.® 

It is acommon belief that the moon should 
not be seenon the Ganesh Chaturthi day, 
2,.¢,, the 4th day of the bright half of Bhadra- 
pad, 


Looking at the moon continuously for a 
short time on every moon light night is said 
to keep one’s sight in good order,* 


If the Amdvdsya fallson Monday, Brahman 
women of the Thana District walk round a 
Lulsi plant or a Pipal tree and make a vow 
to a Brahman.® 


In the Kolaba District a special ceremony 

is held in honour of minor goddesses on the 
8th day of a month, The following things 
are avoided one on each of the fifteen tithis 
respectively :— 
Kohala (pwmpkin) dorli (Solanum indicum,) 
salt, sesamum, sour things, oil, dvale (Emblic 
myrobalan), cocoanuts, bhopala (gourd), 
padval (snake-gourd), pdvie(Dolichos Lablah) 
masur (Lens esculenta) brinjal, honey, gam- 
bling. © 

The people observe a fast on the 13th 
(Pradosha) and the 14th day (Shivardira) of 
the dark half of every month? On the 15th 
day of the bright half of Chattra, a fair is 
held in honour of the guardian deity of a 
village, and hens, goats, etc., are offered as a 
sacrifice.§ 


The following are days of special importance. 

Gudhi-pddva, t.e., the first day of the bright 
half of Chaitra:—This being the first day of 
the year, gudhis and toranas are hoistcd in 
front of every house and are worshippcd.? 


Bhéu-bij :—On the 2nd day of the bright 
half of Adrttk every sister waves round the 
face of her brother a lamp, and makes him a 
present. 10 


The ceremony on the Bhiéu-bij day has come 
into vogue on account of Subhadra having 
given a very pleasant bath to her brother 
Krishna on that day. The Court of Yama is 
also said to be closed on that day, since he 
gocs to his sister; and consequently pcr- 
sons who die on that day, however sinful they 


may be, are not supposed to go to Yamaloka 
1. €., hell.t4 

Akshya Tritiya:—On the third day of 
the bright half of Vaiskakh cold water and 
winnowing fans are disiribut.d as tokens for 
On this 
days also celebratcd the birth of the god 
Parashuradm.? 

Ganesh Chaturthi:—On the 4th day of 
the bright half of Bhddrapad, an earthen 
image of Ganpati is worshipped anda great 


appeasing the Manes of ancestors. 


ceremony is held in his honour." The fourth 
day of the bright half of every month is called 
Vindyaka-Chaturthi; while that of the dark 
half is called Sankasti-Chaturthi. On the 
Vindyaka-Chaturtht day, people fast the whole 
day and dine the next day; while on the 
Sankasti Chaturthi day, they fast during the 
day time and dine after moon-rise.t*+ That 
Sankasti Chaturthi which falls on Tucsday is 
considercd the best.t9 
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Négpanchami:—On the 5th day of the 
bright half of Shravan, pictures of serpents 
and snake holes are worshipped.t 

Champé-Shashti:—On the 6th day of the 
bright half of Margashirsha, some ceremony 
relating to the family-deity is performed. ? 

Ratha-Saptami:—On the 7th day of the 
bright half of Mdgh, the sun is worshipped 
and milk is boiled until it overflows.° 

Gokul-Ashtami:—On the 8th day of the 
dark half of Shrdvan the birth of Lhe god 
Krishna is celebrated.* 

Réma-Navami:—On the 9th day of the 
bright half of Chaitra the birth of the god 
Rama is celebrated.° 

Vijayddashmi :—On the 10th diy of the 
bright half of Ashvin people cross the bound- 
ary of their village and disLributc sone (leaves 
of the Shami and Apta trees). Itis a popular 
belief that a work commenced on this diy is 
sure to end well. Weapons are also worshipped 
on this day.® 

Ekddashi:—On the 11th day of Ashddh and 
Kértik a special fast is observed. People also 
fast on the 11th day of cach month. A man 
who dics o2 this auspicious day is supposed to 
go to heaven,” Sometimes the Ehadasi falls on 
Lwo consceutive days; in which case the Smar- 
tas observe the first, while the Bhagvais 
observe the second.§ 

Wéman-dwddashi:—On the 12th day of 
the bright half of Bhadrapad Waman is wor- 
shipped and one or twelve boys are adored, 
being held to represent Waman, The marri- 
age of the Tulsi plant is sometimes celebrated 
on this day.® 

Dhana-Trayodashi:—On the 13th day of 
the dark half of Ashwin, Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth is worshipped," 
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Narak-Chaturdashi:—On the 14th day of 
the dark half of Ashvin, the demon Narakasur 
was killed. In consequence, on this day people 
take their bath before sun-rise, break Karinta 
(a fruit), regarding it as a demon, and apply 
its seeds to their heads,7+ 

Nérali Paurnima:—On the 15th day of 
the bright half of Shravan, people worship the 
sea and throw into it a cocoanut.” 

Wata~Paurnima:—On the 15th day of 
the bright hal? of Jyestha, women whose hus- 
bands are alive fast the whole day, and worship 
the Wata-tree.t* 

On the 15th day of the bright half of 
Ashvin, people keep themselves awake the 
whole night and amuse themselves in a variety 
of ways, On the 15th day of the bright half of 
Kértika houses are illuminated. This day is 
called T'ripuri-Paurnima, On this night people 
‘Jluminale with carthen lamps all temples in 
the village, bul particularly the temple of 
Shiva, This is done in commemoration of the 
triumph of the god Shiva over the demon Tri- 
purdsura, The full-moon day of the month 
of Mégha is called Chudi Pauriima, On this 
night people light chudtes torches and with 
them slightly burn certain flowers, trees and. 
plants. The full-moon day of the month of 
Félguna is called the Holi or H oli-Paurnima 
and is the biggest holiday of the lower class 
Hindus, On this night the Hindus kindle the 
Holi-fire and worship it.44 On the 15th day of, 
the bright half of dshvin people eat grain of thie 
new harvest. On the full-moon day of Shravan 
they perform the Sfrdévant ceremony and give 
a lamp in charily. On the full-moon day of 
the month of Chaitra, Vaishakha and Marga- 
shirsha, the births of Maruti, Narasimha and 
Dattdtraya respectively are celebrated,*° The 
Kunbis of the Ratndgiri District believe that 
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on the 15th or full-moon day of Pausha, the 
Hindu gods go out hunting and that they 
return from their hunting expedilion on the 
{ull-moon day of the month of Magha, Dur- 
ing this period the Kunbis abstain from wor- 
shipping their gods," 

'Amdvdésya:—On the 15th diy of the dark 
half of every month, oblations are given to the 
Manes of the dead.2 The commencement of a 
good deed, journey to a distant place, and ihe 
ploughing of land are postponed on the no- 
moon day of a month,? Sanydsis are enjoincd 
to gct their beard shaved on the Péurnima and 
'Amavasya days only.* 

People do not set out on a journey on the 
following tithis, regarding them as rikla (un- 
fruitful or inauspicious) :— 

Chaturthi, Navami and Chaturdashi. 

The Chandrayanu Vrata;—Widows fast 
on the no-moon day of amonth, They are 
required toregulate their diet in such an increas- 
ing proportion that on the next full moon 
day they should have a full meal. The reverse 
process follows for a fortnight after, so 
that they observe an absolute fast on the 
following no-moon day.° 

People have various ideas about the cause of 
the eclipses of the sun and ithe moon, Some 
say thatthe sun and the moon are supcrior 
deities, and that the demons Rahu and Ketu 
who belong to the caste of Mangs altemp;, 
to touch them and to devour them, Others 
believe that the planets Rdhu and Kelu 
stand in the path of the Sun and the Moon 
and thereby darkness is caused on the earth. 
Itis believed that about 5 hours before the 
commencement of the obscuration, in the case 
of the Sun and about 4 hours in the 
case of the Moon, the Vedha or malign 
influence of the monsters begins and during 
the period till the whole eclipse is over a 


strict fast is observed. At the commence- 
ment of the eclipse, as well as at ils close, 
people bathe. Some sil on a low wooden 
stool wilh a rosary in their hands repeating 
the names of the gods, or the gayatri or some 
of the mantras, But those who want to 
acquire the art of magic or witch-craft or the 
power of removing the evil effects of snake- 
poison, or scorpion sting, go to a lonely 
plice on the riverside, and there standing in 
Water repeat the mantras taught to them by. 
their guru or teacher, People give alms 
to Mahars and Mangs on this occasion, and 
therefore persons of this class go about the 
Strects saying loudly ‘‘Give us alms and 
the eclipse will be over” De dén suté giran, 

A strict fast is observed on an eclipse day, 
bu; children and pregnant women who 
cannot bear the privation are given some- 
thing to eat under a site, The eclipse time 
is so inauspicious that children and animals 
born at that time are considered unlucky,” 
Sometimes an cclipse cannot be observed 
owing to the intervention of clouds, On that 
occasion the people of the Konkan resort to 
the following expedient in order to ascertain 
whether the luminary is eclipsed or not, 
They take a potful of water and hold in it 
a musal, If it stands in the pot unsupported 
it is regarded as indicative of the exislence 
of an eclipse. Mangs, Mahars, etc,, are 
supposed to be the descendants of Rdahu 
and Ketu; and for this reason gifts are 


made to them in charity on an eclipse day,® 

The poople of the Thana District believe 
that corn grows abundantly in a year that 
witnesses many eclipses,? 

The popular cause of an eclipse in the 
Koldba district, is the Girha, a minor deity 
which is said to wander through the sky 
and swallow the Sun and the Moon when 
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they cross his path." Besides the mytho- 
logical story regarding the cause of an 
eclipse, the people of the Ratnagiri District 
also believe that the Girha throws his 
shadow on the sun and the moon, When 
he comes to demand his dues from them,” 
The Konkan villagers, on an eclipse day, 
strike barren trees with a pestle,® in order that 
they may bear fruits and flowers, A barren 
woman is also beaten with the same motive, 
Similarly many other superstitious beliefs 
are connected with an eclipse, Pregnant 
women are not allowed to see the eclipse of 
the sun or the moon, nor are they to engage 
in cutting, sewing, etc. as this is believed to 
be injurious to the childin the womb.t The 
eclipse time is supposed to be the most 
suitabie to learn mantras or incantations,® 
The mantris also mutter incantations during 
an eclipse in a naked condition,* The people 
who believe that the eclipses are caused by 
the influence of the planets Rahu and Ketu 
offer prayers to dhu on the lunar eclipse 
day and to Ketu on the solar eclipse day,’ 

The planets and stars are worshipped by 
the Hindus, It is believed that a person 
who is to dic within six months cannol see 
the polar star, From the movements of the 
planets past and future events of one’s 
career arc foretold by Brabman and other 
astrologers. And as it is believed that man’s 
good and bad luck are dependant upon the 
influence of the plancts, offerings of various 
kinds are made and sacrifices performed for 
securing the favour of the Navagrahas or the 
nine planets. In order to avert the effect of 
the evil influence of certain planets people 
sometimes wear rings of those precious stones 
which are supposed to be the favourites of 
the planets. 

The rainbow is called Indra dhanushya or 
the Indra’s bow, and it is believed that if 


the rain-bow appears in the east, it indicates 
the coming of more rain, and if it appears 
in the west it is a sure sign of the close of 
the monsoon, 


The milky way is believed to be the 
heavenly Ganges, Well known tradition 
relates how Waman (the 5th incarnation of, 
Vishnu) went to Bali the king of the lower 
regions and asked him to give him land 
measuring three feet only, The king con- 
sented, whereupon the god Waman_ enlarged 
his body to such an extent that by his one 
footstep he occupied the whole earth and by 
the second he occupied heaven, Upon this the 
god Brahma worshipped the foot of the god 
Vishnu which was in heaven, and from that 
foot sprang the heavenly Ganges which flows 
in heaven and is called Dudha Ganga or thle 
milky Ganges, 

The worship of stars and planets is in 
vogue among Konkan Hindu families of the 
higher castes, The polar star in particular 
is seen and worshipped by the bride and 
the bridegroom after the ceremony at the 
marriage altar is over.5 A very interesting 
story is connected with the polar star. By, 
the great power of his penance the sage 
Vishvamitra despatched king Trishanku to 
Heaven, but the gods hurled him down. 
Thereupon Vishvimitra became enraged and 
began to create 2 new heaven, Hindu my-~ 
thological books say that he thus created the 
sages Vashista, Angiras, Pulah, Pulastya, 
Rutw, Atri, and Marichi, and stationed Tri- 
ghanku in the sky, The Nava-grahas or the 
nine planets are worshipped before the com- 
mencement of all important ceremonies,°? A 
cluster of seven stars called the Sapta-rishis 
are worshipped by men at the time of the 
Shrévani ceremony, while women worship 
them on the 5th day of the bright half of 
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Bhédrapada,+ These Sapta-rishis are said 
to have been created by the God Brahma 
from his own body; and teaching them the 
four Vedas, he handed them over to them 
and asked them to regulate the affairs of the 
world. 


Some people of the Ratnagiri District be- 
lieve that the rain-bow is the bow used by 
Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, Its appea- 
rance onthe east is regarded by them as 
symptomatic of the approach of rain, while its 
appearance on the west is equivalent to the 
departure of rain,3 


The short duration of the rain-bow is held 
lo indicate an excessive fall of rain while 
its long duration forkodes a scarcity of 
rain, * The appearance of the rain-bow on 
a river is supposed to indicate the approach 
of rain, while its appearance on a mountain 
means the departure of rain.> Of the two 
bows of which the rain-bow seems to be 
composed, the larger is believed to belong 
to Rama, and the smaller to Lakshman. ° 
Since the God Indra is supposed to send 
rain, the Indradianushya (the rain-bow) is 
regarded as a sign of the advent of rain.” 

By some Hindus it is believed that the 
milky way is a heavenly river which is a 
favourite bathing place of the gods.8 Others 
suppose it to be a branch of the celestial 
Ganges which is said to have been brought 
down upon this earth by king Bhagiratha,® 
Some persons, however, believe that since 
the great sage Agastya is said to reside at 
‘Rameshwar in the southern direction, the 
Ganges (the milky way) runs through the 
sky to the south in order to bathe him. 


Sometimes the milky way is believed lo be a 
white cloud,?° 

On the authority of the Mahdkdla Nirvdn 
Tantra, some people of the Thana District 
believe that a person who cannot get a view 
of the polar star will die within six months ; 
while others substitute the Arundhati star 
for the polar star and determine the duration 
of life of a diseased person by the same 
process, 14 

The people of the Thana District believe 
that the rain-bow is caused by the accumula- 
tion of moisture in the air.12. The rain-bow 
is said to consecrate the region over which it 
appears 13, The appearance of the rain-bow 
in the morning is supposed to forbode the 
approach of rain,14 ) 

Some people of the Koléba District believe 
that the holy persons such as Kashyapa, 
Arundhati and other sages, who lived 
on this earth in ancient times are seen 
shining in the sky by the sacred lustre of 
their powers.15 Hindu women worship the 
planets Budha and Gurn ‘(Mercury and Jupi- 
ter) in the month of Shravan,1° 

The Sapta-rishts are somewhere called 
Khatale and Bajale (cot)17, The rain-bow 
is held by some to be the symbol of Rama 
and Lakshman, who visit the world in that 
forra with the view of watching its proceecd- 
ings, Others, however, believe that it re- 
presents God Indra who assumes that form to 
see how his orders are executed by his swhor- 
dinates.18 The rain-bow is said to foretell 
good if it appears either at the beginning or 
end of the rainy season, while its appea- 
rance at any other time is supposed to 
forbode evil. 
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Hindus regard the earth as one of their 
important deities and worship it on various 
occasions, It is enjoined upon Brahmans 
to worship it daily at the time of their 
Sandhya rite, as well as while performing the 
Shrdvani cererony,1 The peuple of the 
Ratnagiri District pray to the earth as coon 
as they leave their bed in the worning.? 
The earth is required 10 be worshipped at the 
lime of laying the foundation-sione of a house, 
as well as at the time of Lringing into use a 
newly built house? Since it is held unholy to 
sleep on the bare ground, those whose parents 
die, sleep on a woollen cloth onthe ground 
Lill their parents anniversary is over.4 Wan- 
prastas, Sanydasis, and Brahmans are required 
to sleep on the grourd,® Eome pious men sleep 
on the bare ground during the Chaturmds (the 
four months of lhe rainy scason) at the expiry 
of which they present a bed toa Brélman,® 
It is enjoined upon a prince to sleep on the 
bare ground on the eve of the coronation 
day,’ 

Widows and women are requircd to sleep 
on the ground during their monthly courses, 
Women whose husbands are away are also to 
do the same.6 In the Ratnagiri District 
Katkaris, onthe day on which they wish to 
be possessed by a particular deity or spirit, 
When 
people are on the point of death, they are 
made to lic on blades of darbha grass placed 
The performer of a sacrifice 


are required to sleep on Lhe earth, ° 


on the earth.2° 
as well as one who has observed a vow 
are to sleep on the ground,!! The following 
articles should not be allowed to touch the 


a 
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earth, viz ; pearls, the Shdligram stone, an image 
of the god Vishnu, the linga of Shiva, 
a conchshell, the sacred thread of a Brahman, 
flowers intended for worship, basil leaves, and 
Govardan, 12 

The following lines are repeated in the 
mormng before setting foot to the ground 13:— 

O Goddess! who is clothed (surrounded) 
by the sea, whose breasls are mountains, 
and whois the wifeof Vishnu, I bow down 
lo thee; please forgive the touch of my feet. 
O Goddess Earth! who art born by the power 
of Vishnu, whose surface is of the colour 
of a conch shell and who art the store house 
of innumerable jewels, I bow down to thee, 

Some women of the Thana District worship 
the earth daily during the Chéturmds (four 
months of the rainy season), al the end of 
which they give a Bréhman a piece of land or 
the money equivalent of it?*, Persons who per- 
form a particular rite, e, g., the Soldsomavdr- 
vrata (a vow observed on sixteen success= 
ive Mondays) are required to sleep on the bare 
ground,15 At the sowing and harvest time, 
farmers appease Lhe earth by offering it cocoa- 
nuts, fowls, rice mixed with curd, etc,1° The 
blood of a king and the balls of rice given to 
the manes of the dead are not allowed to 
touch the ground, People convey to a distant 
place the water of the Ganges, without placing 
it on the ground, 

The earth is required to be worshipped 
before taking a portion of it for sacrificial 
purposes.48 A vessel containing water over 
which incantations have been repeated is not 
allowcd to touch the ground,?® On the 15th 
day of the bright half of Ashvin every farmer 
prepares some sweetmeats in his house, and 
takes them to hisfarm. There he galhers five 
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stones, worships them, and offers the sweet- 
meats to the earth, Afterwards he takes 
a portion of the food and scatters it over the 
farm, His family then gather there and take 
a hearty meal, In the evening the person 
who carried the food to the farm, picks up 
some grains of barley and puts them into a 
basket. On return home the grains are thrown 
over the house. 

Various conflicting notions are entertained 
regarding thunder and lightning. The people 
of the Ratnagiri District believe that the 
clouds are animals that roar, When these ani- 
mals emit water it bursts forth on account of 
the circular motion of Lhe winds called Chanda 
and Munda, This bursting is supposed to 
produce thunder and lightning? Somewhere 
thunder and lightning are said to be the 
signals given by the god Indra, to birds, beasts, 
etc., of the setting inof the rainy season.? 
Some people believe that the god Indra sends 
rain through his elephants who, being excited, 
make a noise like thunder.‘ 

Others regard the thunder as the roaring of 
the elephant of the gods, while sucking sca- 
water. The thunder is also believed to be the 
roaring of the god Varuna, the king of the 
clouds.> The boys of the Ratnagiri District 
believe that thunder is a sign of the wedding 
ceremonies performed in the heavenly houses 
of the gods. Some Mahomedans believe that 
an angel called Mekail has control over therain. 
To cause a fall of rain Mekail strikes the clouds 
with a whip of lightning, The clouds then 
utter a cry, and this is the cause of thunder,7 
Some people of the Thana District believe 
that there are big stones in the sky which 
strike against each other owing to the force of 


the wind, and produce thunder. The dash- 
ing of these stones against each other also 
generates lightning.§ 


In the Koldba District it is believed that 
thunder is the military band of the king of 
clouds and lightning is his banner.9 Lightning 
is said to be produced by the fighting of celes- 
tial elephants; while thunder is heard when 
they pour out water.1° Some people think that 
thunder is the noise of the feet of the elephants 
(clouds) that give rain; lightning is also said 
to be generated from their foot fall.44 The 
clouds are supposed to be the messengers of 
gods, lightning being the manifestation of 
Divine power. The gods are said to confine 
these messengers from the nakshatra of Ardra 
to the nakshatra of Hasti, in which latter 
nakshatra they again begin to roar,12 

Thunder is supposed to take place when the 
god Indra draws his bow; while lightning is 
said to be produced when the same god strikes 
his adamant against a mountain.18 


In the Ratnagiri District it is believed that 
earthquake occurs whenever the thousand 
headed Shesha shakes its head.1+ It is said that 
at one lime a demon named Gaydsur became 
very troublesome, and all the gods held him 
down by standing on his body. Thereupon the 
demon requested all the gods to remain on his 
body for ever. Occasionally this Gaydsur 
shakes his body and this causes the earth- 
quake.“ Some people believe that the earth 
irembles of its own accord when sins accumul- 
ate upon it® Others hold that the earth- 
quake takes place in the hollow parts of the 
earth,” Some people, however, believe that 
since the earth floats upon water, it naturally 
quakes at times,1® 
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The Hindus being clement worshippers na- | them with water, and after repeatmg sacred 


turally hold in reverence certain rivers, ponds, | mantras over the waler, throws the mixture 


ete, Inthe Raindgiri District the spring al 
Rajapur, called the Rajdpurchi Ganga is con- 
sidered very sacred, 1t flows from the roots of 
a Banyan tree, ‘There are fifteen Kundas or 
ponds, and the principal Kunda always remains 
filed with water. On ogeasions «a big jdéra 
fair is held and people from distant places 
cone to bithe and worship al the spring? 
Some people belicve that many of the lakes, 
springs, cle,, situated in the Kolhapur State are 
srered.2 A spring or rivulet thal flows to the 
wast 1s considered specially siered, It is called 
a Surya-F'ansi spring, and il is considered meri- 
torious to bathe in it.’ In the village of Kun- 
cauli in the Ratnigiri District if a person is 
bitten by a snike or olher poisonous reptile, no 
medicine is adimmistered Lo him, but holy water 
brought from the temple of the village goddess 
is given to him t drink, and it is stid Lhat the 
patient is Unus cured, ‘The water fall at Maral 
near Devarkuha, where the river Ban takes ts 
rise, is held svercd.? Atl Shivam in the Ratna- 
giri District the people use the tirtha of a 
deity as medicine for discases due to poison. 
They say that it is the sole remedy they apply 
in such eases.? There are ponds at Manora in 
the Goa State, and Vetore in the Savantwadi 
State, Lhe water of which is used as medicine 
for the cure of persons suffering from Lhe poi- 
gon of snakes, mice, spiders, and scorpions.! 
When a well is duz, the people call a Brdbman 
priest to consecrate il, The Brahman takes 
cow’s urine, milk, curds, ghi, sandle paste, 


flowers, basil leaves, and rice, and mixes 
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into the well. After this ecremony, the people 
are at liberty lo drink water from the well.$ 
Before a_ well 


is dug, an expert is 


consulted lo ascertain lhe place where a 
spring flows, A well is then dug, after 
offering 2 sacrifice to the spirils and deities 
that happen to dwell at that spot. A 
dinner is given to Bréhmans after the well is 
built.2 
newly built well as an offering lo the water 


deities.2” 


A golden cow is often thrown into a 


There is a well at Mandangad, the 
Waler of which serves as medicine to cure 
the poison of snakes and other reptiles. 

Ii is believed that there is a class of wicked 
Water nymphs called -lsara who generally 
dwell in wells, ponds, or rivers, far from the 
habitation of men. Whenever these nymphs 
come across a lonely man or Woman entering a 
well, pond, etc., they carry that person under 
The village of Mith-ay in the Rat- 


nagiri district is 1 Well-known resort of these 


Water. 


Asaras, and many instances are given by the 
villagers of persons heing drowned and carried 
off in the river by these wicked nymphs. A 
tank in the village of Hindalem in the same 
district has a similar reputation.1- The people 
of the Konkan believe that water nymphs are 
sometimes seen in the form of women near 
wells, rivers, and ponds.2® Some say that the 
water nymphs and water spirits confcr objects 
desired by worshippers if they are propitiated 
by prayers./# 

There are seven kundas, ponds, at Nirmal in 


the Thana District, forming a large lake. This 
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lake is said to have been formed from the 
blood of the demon Vimaldsur. At Shahapur 
there isa holy spring of hot water under a 
Pipal tree. tis calhd Ganga.t There are 
kundas, pools, of hot water in the Maitarna 
river in the Thana District, in which pcople 
bathe on the 18th day of the dark half of 
Chailra.? There are also springs of hot water 
on the bank of the Surya river at Vajre- 
shvari and at Koknere, in the Thana District.* 
A handful of corn, if thrown into the hot 
water kundas at Tungar, is said lo be boiled 
at once.* It is held holy te bathe in the 
kundas, of hot watcr that are situated in the 
rivers Ténsa and Banganga in the Thana Dis- 
tricl.5 The water of a well which is drawn 
without touching the earth or without heing 
placed upon the ground is given as medicine 
for indigestion. Similarly the waler of seven 
tanks, or at Icast of one pond, in which lotuses 
erow is said to check the virulence of measles, 
small-pox, ele.“ A bath in a cerlain lank in 
the Mahim taluka is said to cure persons 
suffering from the ilch, and water purified by 
repeating incantations over it is also said to be 
a good remedy for the same disease.‘ 

The water of a lank or a well is suppoud 
to be wholesome to a person of indifferent 
health, if given to him to drink without pla- 
cing iL upon the ground.§ Some people be- 
lieve that the water of the Ganges is so holy 
and powerful that if bows are tlirown into it 
they are instantly reduccd to powder.? The 
repair of lakes, caravansarics, temples, ele., is 
held more ineritorious than their actual erec- 
tion.49 It is enjoincd upon a man to perform 
a certain rite if he wishes io relinquish his 
right of ownership over a well or tank, and 
after this rite is performed, it can be utiliz- 
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ed for public purposes. But no ceremony is 
required to be performed if a well is dug for 
the benefit of the public.14 

The people of the Thana District believe 
that water nymphs reside in every reservoir 
of water.t? Some people, however, believe 
Lhat the water nymphs dwell in those lakes in 
which lotuses grow. ‘These nymplis are said 
lo do harm to children and young women, 
especially when Lhey sct out for a walk 
accompanicd by their brother Gavala, They 
are unusually dangerous,4° The people wor- 
ship the images of the following seven water 
nymphs or apsuras, viz., Machhi, Kurmi, 
Karkati, 
Makari.++ 

The following places are said to be inhabited 
by water spirits:—the channel of Kalamba, 
the tanks of Sopara and Utaratal and the lake 
called Tambra-lirtha at Bassein 1°. Water 
nymphs are supposed lo drown a person who 
tries to save another fallc1 silo water.t9 A 
specics of small men named Uda, otherwise 
ealled water-spirils, are said to dwell in water 
and subsist on fishes.17 ‘The spirils called 
Khais and Mhashya are supposed lo reside in 


Darduri, Jatupi, 


Somapa and 


water 48 

The river Savitri in the Koldba District 
takes ils rise near Mahabaleshwar and is con- 
sidercd very sacrcd, The following tradition- 
ary account is given of ils origin. The god 
Brahma had two wives, Savitri and Gayatri, A 
dispute having arisen between them, they both 
jumped over a precipice. Savitri assumed 
the form of a river and fell into the sea 
near Bankot, Gdyatri, on the other hand, 
concealed herself in the river Savilri and 
manifested herself as a spring near Hari- 


hareshwar in the Janjira State?” A man is 
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said to be released from re-birth if he takes a 
bath in Unc hund (pond) named Katkale-tirtha 
near Nasik. Bows are said to be reduced 
to powder if thrown into a certain kund at 
Uddhar-Rameshwar mm lhe Sudhagad taluka? 
Kupotsarga is defincd to be the digging of a 
well for the benefit of the public and abandon- 
ing one’s right of ownership over il.* 

A pond near Khopoli in the Kolaba district 
is held very sacred, The foliowing story is 
related in connection wilh il. The villagers 
say that the walter nymphs in the pond. used 
to provide pols for marriage festivities if a 
wrilten applicalion were made to them a day 
previous to the wedding, The pots were. 
howerer, required to be returned within a 
limited lime, But one man having failed to 
comply with this condition, they have ceascd 
to lend pots. Another inleresling story is 
associalid with the same pond, It 
follows, A man had fallen into the pond and 
He 


was, however, returned by Liem afler a few 


is as 
was taken to the abode of the nyinphs, 


days on the understanding that he would Le 
recalled if he spoke of what he had seen there. 
One day he communicated to the people the 
wood things that he enjoyed there, and to the 
surprise of all he was found dead immediately 
after,t Water nyinphs are sud lo reside in 
a» pond at Varsii in the Kolaba district, Con- 
sequently persons that are held unclean, ¢.g., 
women in their monthly course, etc,, are not 
allowed lo touch it, The nymphs of the same 
lake were once said to lend pots on festive 
occasions,» Itis said that the water nymphs 
used to provide ornaments for marriage and 
other ceremonies, if returned within a pres- 
eribed period, But some people having failed 


to return them, they ceased to lend them.° 
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A spirit called Girha is supposed to reside 
in water. It is said to make mischief with 
man in a variety of ways by enticing him into 
deep water.” The Jakyin is said to be a deity 
residing in water,8 Persons drowned in water 
are believed to become water-spirits, and to 
trouble innocent passcrs-by,? 

A mountain near the village Pule, in the 
dislrict of Ratnagiri is held sacred on account 
of the residence of the gcd Ganpati at that 
place. For this reason people walk round 
the mountain and worship it, Tradition says 
that Ganpali was av first al Gule in the 
Ratnayiri district, Lut on account of the sanc- 
tity of the place being violaiid by some 
wicked persons the gad transferred his resi- 
dence to Pule, At Gule there is still a very 
beautiful temple of Ganpati, though it is 
now in adilapidatcd condition.2° The cave 
of the sage Much-kund near Machal on the 
Sahyadri mountain is considered sacred, In 
the Konkan it is not leld sinful to ascend a 
mountain or a hill, though to sit upon its 
summit is considered sinful.44 The hill of 
Mirva near Ratnagiri is considercd sacred, 
This hill is believed to be a particle (mari) of 
the mythological mountain Dronagiri,1 

A hill near Dhardvi in the Thana District 
is consecraled by the temple of a goddess 
upon the top, This goddess is said to preserve 
ships at sca, and people are occasionally pos- 
sessed by her. It is said that a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest met instantaneous death on 
having insulted her,+° 

The hill of Mahalakshmi in the Dahdnu 
taluka is held sacred. The villagers consi- 
der it dangerous to ascend this hill4+ On the 
hill of the same name is a temple of the 
goddess Jivadhani, who is said to preserve 
children from small-pox, The following 
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story is told in counection with the goddess, | pujdri of the Pir on the hill of Baba Malang 
A person in need of money used lo place be- | near Kalydn, Tt is said that the Pir has 
fore her image as large a heap of flowers as | declared that no Moslem pujart should wor- 


he wanted gold, stating Lhat he would retuen | ship him, ‘The Hindus and Moslems worship 
the gold when he had done with it. He used | hin alike.* 


. + * + s av ‘1 wh , = 
then to go home and return on an appe inted Brahmins do not cross the top of a moun- 


diy for the gold, which was sure to be found | jain without st opping for a shori Lime before 


- Crary ‘ ‘ j i : Werts . e ” 
where he had placed the heap of flowers, ascending the summnil.* 


Once aman failed to return the gold, and . . 
oe At on short distance from Chaul in Lhe 


Kolaba District is a hill dedicated to the 


god Datlatraya, in whose honour a great Lair 


thenceforth the goddess withheld her bounty. 
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There is uo door to the temple of this god- 


dess. It is only through a hole ina big | ° pins ; 
ar is held annually, ‘The following slory is told 
stone thal one can haye a view of ler image, 


in connection with tlus hill, In ancient times 


Sireet seent is said tu be continually emitted : - | 
; ~ ; , a Brahman used Lo practise austerilies on this 
from this hole, The goddess is said lo have — | mace : 
hill near a L'ulst plant (the place on which the 


fastened the door of her lemple for the fol- 
present temple stands), He used to spend the 


lowing reason. One day the goddess was 
, whole day there, but returned home at nighl- 
walking at the foot of the hill at might, 0 a 
fall. On his way home fearful scenes were 
‘cowherd who happened to be there wa be- 


often presented to him, and in his dreams he 
witched by her matchless beauly and fell a : ‘ 


was asked not to go there any more, Bul the 
prey to evil desire, He pursued her to the , " naga 

,  ) Bréhman was obdurate, He persisted in his 
top of the hil], when the goddess, divining 


resolution to practise austerities for a number 
his motive, fastened the door of hertcmple _ 

_ of years, and at last succeeded in obtaining 
with a prodigious stone. On the same hill is ; 


; fan "| a personal interview with the god Dattatraya 
a eattle shed in which fresh cow-dung is said ; is Ms 


ae nice who commanded him to bow: down lo his feet 
to be always found, This place being inac- 


pdduka), Vrom that time pious men live on 

cessible to cows and other quadrupeds, the (Pe ; 
this hill and offer their prayers lo the god 
people believe that the goddess keeps a cow 


Datlatraya. Nearly four hundred steps have 
of her own.+ igo. SH 
; ra been constructed for the aseent of this hill, 
The hill of Tungar is cousccrated by the 

; oe and additional sleps are being built every 
temple of a cerlain goddess upon il, There 
year, Here also are some springs of pure 
is also a very famous hill near Arnala, called | ° 


the hill of Buddha, ‘This hill was once the 


seat of aking belonging lo the Weaver caste, 


water, It is worth while to nole that the 
pujdri of this god is a Shudra by caste.t On 
; | the north-east side of Lhe hill dedicated to the 
Recently a pond was discovered upon it, in 


. god Dattatraya stands the temple of the god- 
which was found a stone-box conlaining a 
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begging-pot and a diamond, A great fair is | dess Hingldj. ‘To the north of this temple 


held annually on the hill of Motmévali near are four caves, while to the west is a deep den 
Bandra in the Thd4na district, ‘The devotees yescubling a well, through which a lane ap- 
of the deity are Hindus, Parsis, and Chris- pears to have been duy. This is said to be the 
tians. It is said this goddess was ouce wor- yond excavated by the Pandavas to enable 


shipped by Hindus only, A Brahman is the | them to go to Kasi.5 At a distance of 
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two wiles from Akéla in the Kolaba Dis- 


trict is a hill called Mallikarjun, This 
is said to be a small stone fallen from 
the mythological mountain Dronagiri, This 


hill is said Lo contain many medical herbs,+ 
The hill at Kankeshwar near Alibag is held 
sacred, and lradition says that in ancient times 
it had golden dust upon it.? Acave at Ambivali 
near Karjat in the Kolaba district consists of 
seven rooms, one of which is spacious enough 
to accommodate five hundred persons, In the 
same taluka Uicre is another cave at Kondha- 
vanc.® 

The gods Indri and Varuna are supposed Lo 
send rain $ but it is believed ubatl Lhe god Shiv: 
in chief has the power of causing the fall of 
rain, and for this reason whenever there is a 
scarcity of rain people pour water over the 
linga of Shiva until the whole linga is sub- 
merged.' In order that there should be a fall 
of rain, some people besmear the nga of the 
vod Shiva with cooked rice and curds? In the 
Raindgiri District, whenever there is a scarcity 
of rain, people go to Lhe place known as Para- 
shurdm Kshctra, and there pray to the god 
Parashuram lo send rain. Sacrifices are also 
offercd to Indra, the ged of rain, in order thal 
there should be plenty of rain. Some believe 
that there are certain mantris or enchanters 
who by the power of their mantras are able to 
prevent the fall of rain.‘ 

In the Ratndgiri District the following cerc- 
mony is performed by the lower castes such as 
Kunbis, ete., lo avert drowght. All the male 
villagers assemble together at an appointed 
place, and there they select one of them as 


their Gowala-deva, All of them then go about 
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in the village from house to house. The owner 
of every house sprinkles water over the assem- 
bly, and curds and butler-milk over the body of 
the Gowala-deva, They are also given some 
shidha consisting of rice, pulse, vegetables, 
etc. After visiting mosl of the houses in the 
village, the assembly headed by the Gorala- 
deva go to the bank of a river. Here they 
cook the fuod, offer it first to the Govala-deva 
and then partake of the remainder as a prasdd 
from the Govala-deva.S Some people make an 
image of the sage Shringarishz for the purpose 
of causing the fall of rain.” Others make an 
image of Dhondal-deva in order that there 
should be plenty of rain.” Sometimes people 
repeat mantras addressed lo Parjanya (rin) 
so that rain should fall.t2 The goddess Nava- 
chandika is worshipped in order that there 
The Kunbis perform a pecu- 
They 


ask a person born in the months of Jyestha, 


should be rain. 
liar vile for checking lhe fall of ram, 


Ashédh, Shravan or Bhadrapad lo fetch some 
rain-water in an alu leaf, and this is fastened 
to the caves of thatched houses by means of a 
string. Note thal, if this rile is to be perform- 
ed in the month of Jyestha, a person born in 
that month only is required and no other; and 
so forth.t2 In order lo check an excessive fall 
of rain the villagers sometimes ask a boy to 
take off his clothes and then to catch rain- 
water in the leaves of the alu plant, The 
leaves containing the watcr are then tied to the 
eaves of the houset% The people say that 
during the rule of the Peshwas there was a 
class of mantris who had the power of causing 
a failure of rain.t4 To check the fall of rain, 


some people ask naked boys to throw burning 
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coals into the rain water. Zrale (a protection | then swung lo and fro’. Some people per- 
























against rain, made of the leaves of trecs) is | form the following rile known as the Dhondil- 


kept in the rain upside down, the goddess Ho- | jagya. They ask a person of the Kaikadi or 
lika is worshipped, the boughs of the Avali trec Vadar casle to remain naked and break the 
are conveyed to a place where four roads meet | string round his waist, A small image of 
and stones are heaped over it, and eaves of | black earth is made and placed upon his 
thatched houses are beaten by boys who do not | head, The boy then conveys the image from 


wear clothes, all these being done by the villa- | house to house in the village, A woman in 


gers with a view to preventing an excessive | each house sprinkles water over the image 
fall of rain," while the boy dances saying “Dhondil gajya, 
Padus gajya,” It is believed that it rains in 
the direction in which the water sprinkled 
falls, A person who accompanies the boy 
gathers corn at every house, A dinner is then 
prepared, and the people of the caste to which 
the boy belongs, parlake of it heartily, It is 
also said that making water in a standing pos- 
ture causes the fall of rains The god Ra- 
meshwar at Chaul in the Kolaba district is 
said to have control over rain. Jn the temple 
of this god there is a parjanya-kund (pond) 
which is opened after performing a sacred 
rite, if there be a scarcily of ram, There are 
also other Aundas in the temple, viz., Vaéyu- 
kund and Agni-kund, but no occasion hag yet 
arisen to open them.® Some people believe 
that the god Agni regulates the seasons.10 

Eaves of thatched houses are cleansed with 
a brush made from the leaves of cocoanut 
trees in order thal a fall of rain should be 
prevented, 

The ccremonics of Haritélika, Rishi-Pan- 
chami, Vata-Savitri, Vond-Shasthi, Mangald- 
Gouri, Shital-Saptami are to be performed by 
women alone.t” Similarly, the ceremonies of 
Mahalakshmi, Vasubdaras, Shivd-mutha, and a 
rite on the Makar Sankrant day are performed 
by women cxclusively.1° 


The people of the Thana District believe 
that distinct deities preside over distinct scasons, 
e.g. Mars presides over the spring (Vasant), 
Venus over summer (Grishma) the moon over 
autumn (Varsha) Mercury over sharat, Saturn 
over winter (Hemant and Shishir),® When 
the people are in need of rain they say to the 
god of rain “Let us have plenty of rain to- 
morrow and we will give thee, Oh! God of 
rain! rice mixed with curd,’ The same offer is 
made to the god of rain even when they do 
not want it, In order that there should be no 
scarcity of rain, some peopie perform the 
rites of Laghu-rudra and Mahd-rudra* The 
following measure if adopted is said to cause 
rain, The villagers go from house to house 
with boughs of Une Limb trec on their heads, 
and watcr is then poured upon them by thie 
inmates”, The fall of rain is supposed to 
ecase if a person born in the month of Fdlgun 
extinguishes burning coals in rainwater when 
his garments have bcen removed. ° 

Some stones are supposed to have influence 
over rain fall, There is a big stone at Varasai 
in the Koldba District on which are drawn 
certain images, The people believe that it 
rains hard if this stone is held straight, and 
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The rite of Rishki-Panchamz is performed 
on the 5th day of the bright-half of Bhddra- 
pad lo make amends for sins committed with- 
out knowledge, On this day women go to a 
river, a well, or some other sacred place, 
cleanse their tecth with the leaves of the 
Aghdda plant, and take baths with something 
on the head. They then take some stones 
from that place and worship them as Rishis, 
‘On the conclusion of the worship, they partake 
of fruits, On the Vrata-Sdvitrt day women 
The 
ceremony falls on the 15th day of the bright 
half of Jyesta.t On the Haritdlika day i.e,, 
the 3rd day of the bright half of Bhadrapdd, 
women make images of earth of Parvati and 


worship a banyan tree or its boughs, 


ber two friends and worship them and fast 
the whole day, The observance of this rite 
contributes lo their good fortune, Even girls 
of tender years observe this fast. The wor- 
ship of Mangalaé-Gauri is a ceremony per- 
formed by married girls for five successive 
years on every Tuesday of the month of 
Shrdvan, Similarly the goddess Mahdlakshmi 
is worshipped on the 8th day of the bright 
half of Ashvin, Onthe Makar Sankrant day 
women worship a sugad * and present it Lo a 
Brahman,? The Shiva-mutha consists of a 
handful of corn offered to the god Shiva by 
married girls on every Monday in the month 
of Shrévan,® 

The worship of Shadananda and the Holika 
Devi and the cercmonies of Shrévani, 
Shraddha and Antyesti are performed by men 
alone.* 

In some families of non-Brabmans on a 
particular day, especially on the full-moon 


their clothes and perform certain family 
rites 5, 
The women of the Thana District fast the 
| 





| diy of Asitvin, the host and the hostess put off 


whole day on the 12th day of the dark half 
of Ashvin, At night they worship a cow, 
give in charity a calf, and then take their 
meal, Ii is to be noted that this ceremony 
called the Vasu-dwadasi is performed by 
women who have children. On the Haritdlika 
day some women live on the leaves of a 
Rui tree,® 

On the Somavati-Amdvdsya day women wor- 
ship a Pipal tree and offer it a hundred 
and eight things of one kind.7 Women 
desirous of having a son perform a certain 
If one 
wishes to have a son, one has to go through 


rite at midnight, without clothing.’ 


accremony called the Hanumdn ina naked 
state,9 

The god Kalbhairav is worshipped by 2 
naked person on the Narka-Chathurdasi day 
(14th day of the dark half of dAshvin), 
Those learning the dark lore, e, g, muth 
mdrane, are also required to remain naked 
while studying it, They learn this lore on an 
eclipse day on the bank of a river.t° The rite 
called Somaya is pertormed by the host 
when his clothes are of his body, On a 
certain Monday in the month of Shravan a 
lamp of wheat fiour is prepared and burned 
by adding ghi, This lamp is regarded as a 
deity, and is worshipped solemnly, During 
the performance of this ceremony as well 


| 
| as the preparation of the requisite food, the 


host and the hostess are required to remain 
naked,11 
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The Swayambhu (unartificial) linga of the 
vod Shiva is supposed to have influence over 
the fall of rain + 

The people of the Thdéna District believe 
that the following ceremony causes a fall of 
rain, Stones are taken out of a pool and 
worshipped, They are then carried to every 
house in the village, and water is poured upon 
them by the inmates? There isa temple of 
the god of clouds at Viranath in the Thana 
District.” 

The appearance of a comel is regarded by 
the Hindus as symptomatic of a coming 
evil, ¢.¢., a big war, a great famine, ora 
terrible contagious disease spreading itself 
throughoul the length and breadth of a coun- 
try. Some persons think thal comets and 
shooting slars bode evil to the king® 

Whenever a great person or a very holy 
man is about to be born, it is believed that 


he alights on the earth in the shape of a 
shooting star, Sometimes a big star falls on 
the earth, and thereby a noise like that of 
thunder is produced, When this happens, 
people believe that a greal Raja or a holy 
saint Whose merit has been exhausted is going 
to be born on earth® The following verse 
from the Mrichhakatiha Natak supports the 
view in accordance with which orthodox 
people in the Konkan avoid looking at 
shooting stars :-— 

sarasy sit tivate i eraral srarite aere- 
Sra serrate || we TA AAT [I 7.¢., 

The following four things, vz, the rain- 
bow, the fall of shooting slars, the delivery 
of a cow, and the death-struggle of saints or 
holy men should not be looked at,’ It is 
gencrally believed by Hindus that a child 
will immediately be born in the house to- 


wards which shooting stars are directed.® 
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CELAP'PFER I1. 


THE 


HEROIC GODLINGS, 


In the Konkan the deities of the Hindus temple ministrant, who offers a part of the 
oil and red Ieid to the duity, places the gar- 


are divided into the following five classes, 
vig i 

(1) The Graémadevatds or Village deities, 

(2) The Sthanadevatds or Local deitics, 

(3) The Kuladevatds or Family deities, 

(4) The Ishladevalds or Chosen deities, and 

(5) The Wdstudevatids or Griiadevatas, that 
is, the clays of deity which presides over the 
house and is established at the time of the 
housewarming or Vastu ceremony. 

The principal Gréma-devatés are Hanu- 
man or Maruti, Kalika, Amba, Waghoba, 
Chedoba, Mhasoba, Bahiroba or Bhairav, 
Ganesh, Vira, Mhalsa or Maha Lakshmi, 
Chdmunda, Vetal, Khandoba Malhari Jogai, 
Bhawéni, and Wageshwari and Shiva, In 
most villages the chicf village god is Maruti 
or Hanuman, whose temple is situated at the 
entrance of the village, Maruli is considcr- 
ed to bean avatér or incarnation of Shiva, 
and is held in greab revercnee by all classes, 
A festival or jafra is held in honour of Ha- 
numén on the bright half of the month of 
Chaitra, On this occasion the temple is de- 
corated with cver-greens, and flowers, Lhe 
stone image of the god is newly painted or 
covered with red lead and oil, and garlands 
of the Rui (Gigantic snake wort) Aowers are 
placed round the neck of the imnge, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, belel-nuts and leaves are 
offered to the god, camphor is lighted and 
waved round the image, incense is burnt, 
cooked food and sweets are offered, and money 
presents are made. Every worshipper brings 
with him some oil, red-lead or Cendur, a co- 
coanut, a vidd-supdrz i,c., two betel leaves, 
one betel-nut and a copper coin, and a gar- 
land of Jtui flowers. These are given to the 
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land round the deily’s neck, and, breaking the 
cocoanut into pieces, gives a piece or tWo to 
the devotee as the prasdd or favoured gift of 
the deity, 
the monkey god Maruti, Every Saturday 
fresh oil and red lead are offered io the god 
by the devotees, The Pujaris in most of the 
temples of Maruti are Guravs, Ghadis, Mari- 


Saturday is the sacred day of 


thas or Gosavis, 

Every Saturday in the month of Skrdvan 
(August), called the Sampat Shanimds or the 
wealth-giving Saturday a special puja or 
worship is performed in the temples of Ma- 
ruti in Bombay as well asin the Konkan, On 
ihis day people fast the whole day and dine 
in the evening, after offering the god Hanu- 
man or Maruti a preparation of rice and 
pulse called khichadi and cakes made of udid 
four called rude,* 

There is no village in the Konkan which 
has not the honour of having a temple of the 
god Maruti, Miruti is supposed to guard 
the village againsl evils of all kinds, Care 
is therefore taken to build the temple of Ma- 
ruti at the outskirts of the village.* There is 
a tradition thal at the time of leaving the 
Dandaka forest (the present Mahdrdshtra), 
Réma asked Maruti to reside therein, It is 
for this reason, the people say, that every 
village in the Konkan and on the Ghats has 
a temple of Maruli® The ged Maruti ts 
worshipped in the village of Wasind on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays.t In former days 
il was customary to establish an image of the 
god Méruti in a newly built castle or fort.® 
Hanumén, the son of Anjani and the wind or 
Miérut, is known for his loyalty to his master 
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and for his bravery, In days gone by he uti- 
lized his strength for the protection of Saints, 
Rishis, Brdhmans and cows, and for this 
merit he was elevated to the rank of a Hindu 
god, Every Hindu village or locality is sup- 
posed to possess at least one temple of the god 
Méruli,and in Mahdérdshtra Maruti is the guar- 
dian of every village. He is a Brahmachari, 
or bachelor and is one of the seven heroes who 
are belicved to be chiranjivis or immortals.* 
Méruti is supposed to be the originator of the 
Mantra-Shdastra, by the study and repetition of 
which one obtains slrength and superhuman 
power, Women desirous of getting children 
go to the temple of Maruti, and there burn 
before his image lamps made of wheat flour 
and filled with ghi, 
is represented in temples in two ways, that is 
(1) Vira Hanumdn or Warrior Hanuman (2) 
The 
former is found in a temple consecrated to 


The image of Hanuman 


Daisa-Hanumdn or servant Hanuman. 


the worship of the god Hanuman alone, 
whereas the latter is found in a temple dedi- 
eated tothe worship of the god Rdmat 
Since Maruti is the god of strength, gymnasts 
tic an image of Maruti to their wrists, and 
they also consecrale an image of Maruti in 
their gymnasiums, The number eleven is 
said to be dear and sacred to him because he 
isbelieved to be an incarnation of the eleven 
Rudras. The birth day of the god Maruti 
which falls on the 15th of the bright half of 
Chaiira, called the Hanumdn Jayanti day, is 
celebrated in the Kolhapur District with 
great reverence. Those who wish to have a 
son draw the figure of Méruti on a wall in 
red-lead, and worship it daily with sandal 
paste, flowers and garlands of Rui. Others 
burn lamps made of wheat flour before the 
image of the god, Persons who are under 
the evilinfluence of the planets, and especi- 
ally of the planets Saturn, worship the god 
Hanuman on Saturdays in order to propitiate 


the planets, On this day they make wreaths 
of the leaves and flowers of the Hui plant and 
adorn his neck with them. They also offer 
him wdid (Phaseolus radialus) and salt, The 
slory told of Maruti is that Anjani his mother 
pleased the god Shiva with her penance, and 
When the god asked her to claim a boon, she 
requested that Shiva himself should be born 
as her son, Shiva therefore took birth in her 
womb and manifested himself as Hanumén 
or Maruti?. 

The Local deities are generally found in 
special localities or sacred places called Kshe-~ 
tras or Punya sthanas, Thus the god Rama 
at Nasik, Vithoba at Pandharpur, Krishna at 
Dwarka, Mahalakshmi at Kolwan, Wagre- 
shwari al Nirmal (Thana), Mharloba in the 
Ratnagiri, Shitala devi al Kelwa Méhim, 
and Khandoba or Khanderdi at Jejuri. 

Khanderai is said to be an incarnation of 
the god Shiva, Khanderai killed the demon 
Mani-Malla who was devastating the earth, 
and he is therefore called Malldri or Malhari, 
Kunbis and lower class Hindus in the Konkan 
as well as in the Deccan occasionally make a 
vow to the god Khandoba that if their desire 
is fulfilled they will offer their first born 
male or female child to ihe service of the 
god, The male child thus dedicated to 
Khandoba is called Waghya and the female is 
called Murali, The Wdghya and Murali do 
not engage in any business, but maintain 
themselves by begging in thie streets in the 
name of the gcd Khanderai, Though they are 
and 
Muralis live as husband and wife, and their 
progeny are also called Waghyas and Muralis, 


not actually married, the Waghydas 


They repeat the sacred cry jai khanderdydcha 
Elkot, and give to people bel-bhandar 
of Khandcrdi consisting of the 
Bel leaves and turmeric powder, 


sacred 
The god 
Khanderai is the family deity of some De- 
shasth Brdéhmans, who perform a family rite 


* The Hindus believe that there are seven heroes who can never die, i.¢., 1 Ashwatthdma, 2 Bali, 
3 Vydsa, 4 Hanuman, 5 Bibhishana, 6 Kripdchdrya and 7 Parashurdm. The Sanskrit text is:— 
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purnima or full moon diy, 











az AT on 
The rite is as 


bhurane every 
follows :— 

A tali or plate is filled with cocuanuls, fruits, 
belel nuts, saffron, turmeric or bel-bhandar, etc, 
Then a pot is filled with water, and on its 
mouth a cocoanut is placed, This cocoanut, 
with the pot, is then worshipped with flowers, 
a lighted Jamp filled with 
and ihe talt is 


sundal paste. ete., 
ehii is put in the sime place, 
waved thrice round the pot, which is supposed 
to contain the god Khandoba. Five persons 
then lift up the cocoanul with the tali and 
plice it three times on the pot, repealing each 
timethe words Elhot or Ahande radyacha Etkot. 
The cocoanut is then broken into pieces, mixcd 
and is distributed among 
Ou this 
occasions of all 


Kuladharmas, that is. the diys fixed for per- 


with sugar or j@gri, 
friends and relations as prasad. 


ocension. as well as on the 


forming the special worship of the family 


goddess or family god of each family, the 
ceremony called the Gondhal dince is 


performed, On the sung oceasion another cere- 
mony called Bodan is performcd by the Desha- 
sths and by tl 
An image of the family deity is placcd ina 


1 Chitpavans. [tis as fotlows:— 


pot or plate called démhen, and it is then bathed 
in the panchdmrit, that is, the five holy things, 
vies 


milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar. Sandal- 
paste is offered Lo it as well as flowers, lighted 
Five 
women whose husbands are alive then prepare 
five lamps of wheat flour called Kuranandt 
aud wave them thrice round the face of the 
voddess or god, All the 
lamps are then pliced in the plate or témhan 
in which the deity is kept, and the panchamrita 
and other materials of worship and food and 
Occasionally 


lamps and some sweels and incense. 


as the case may be. 


sweet cakes are mixed together. 
one of the five women becomes possessed wilh 
the spirit of the kula-devi or family deity, and 
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confers blessings on the members of the family 
for their devotion. It is believed that those 
families which fail to perform periodically the 
Bodan, Tali 


honour of their tutelary deity are sure to suffer, 


and Gondhal ceremonies in 


from some misfortune or calamity during the 
year. The local deitics chiefly worshipped 
al Chaul, Kolabv District, are Hinglaj, Jakh- 
indta, Bhagawati, 
and Golauba-devi. 
times, people of the lower castes offer fowls and 
deities, 
The local deity of the village 


Champawati, Mahikawati, 
At the sowing and reaping 
goats to these and Brahmans offer 
coceanuts.? 
Wavashi new Pen in the Kolaiba District is 
siid to possess the power of averting evil, and 
is accordingly held in grent respect by the 
people of many villages in the District. 
Every third year a great fair is held, and a 
buffalo is sacrificed to the goddess on the full 
The 
Pujdri of this goddess is» Guray.” Another 
celebratcd Sthdna-deva in the Kolaba District 
It is believed 
that a person suffering from snake-bite is 


moon day of the month of Chitra. 


is Bahiri-Somajai of Khopoli. 


curcd without any medicine if he simply resides 
of this goddss. 


Sacrifices of gorts, fowls and cocownts are 


for one night in the temple 


made to this goddess at the time of sowing and 
reaping. The Pujdris of this deity are known 
as Shingade Guravs.* The worship of the local 
deity Bapdev is much in favour among Lhe vil- 
At 


, offerings of 


lages of Apta and the surrounding places. 
the times of sowing and reaping 
fowls, goats and cocoanuts are made to Bapdev 
through the Pujari.* 

local deities Kolaimbai, 
is prevalent in the Chauk villages.’ To the 
Gréma-devi of the village of Tale every third 
year a buffalo is sacrifiecd, and al an interval 
of two years goals are offercd.” The 
Shiva and Kalkdi are worshipped with great 
rererence at Bakavali in the Ratnagiri District.§ 


The worship of the 
Bhawani, and Giroba 


deities 
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In many villages of the Ratniguri District 
the goddess Pandhar is considered to be the 
the 
The Pujdrt is generally a Gurav or 


Gaon-devi or chief goddess of the 
village. 
Miratha Kunbr. On every full moon day cocoa- 
nuls are offered, and on the oecasions of sow- 
ing and reaping, goals and fowls are sacrificed 
to this deity.t At Devgad there is a temple of 
The 
Pujdriof this goddess is a man of the Ghadi 
On the first diy of the bright half of 


the month of Margashirsh (December) special 


the goddess Gajabdi on the sea shore. 
caste. 
offerings of gonls, fowls and cocoanuts are 


The deities Raval- 


nath, Mauli, Vetal, Rameshwar and Hanuman 


made by the villagers.- 


are usually worshipped in most villages in 
Ratnagiri. The villagers in the Ratndgiri 
District have great faith in their local deities, 
and before undertaking any important busi- 
ness they obtain the consent or like the omen 
of the deity. This ceremony is known as 
haul ghglne and it is performed as follows :-— 
Iwo betel nuts or flowers are taken and one 
of them is placed on the right side of the 
The 
worshipper then bows before the deily and 


deily and the other on the left side. 


requests her lo lel the nut on the right side 
fall first if the deity is pleased lo con- 
sent, if not, to let the nut on Lhe Icft side fall 
first. Naturally one of lhe two nuls falls 
firsl, and they this as either 

Lhe 


villagers have so much faith in this haul that 
they make use of this method of divination to 


interpret 
consent or dissent as the case may be. 


ascertain whether sick, or diseased persons 


will recover or die. Special sacrifices are offer- | 


ed to these local deities whenever an epide- 
mic like cholera occurs.” In lhe Ratnagiri 
Disiricl, at many places, there are Swayambhu 
or natucal lingas of the god Shiva, and over 
these places temples are built. The Pujéris 
of these temples are generally Jangams or 
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Lingayat Guravs. No animal sacrifices are 
made at these shrines.!. Ata short distance 
{vom the village of Makhamle there is a Lem- 
ple of the god Shiva called Amndyeshwar. 
The following legend is narrated in connection 
With this temple. The place where the present 
temple stands once abounded with Amani trees 
and formed a pasture for cattle. The cow of 
i certain man of the village daily used to 20 
lo graze at this place. The cow used to give 
milk twice, but one day she gaye milk only 
once, and thereafter she continued to give 
imillk only once a day. The owner therefore 
asked the Gavali or cowherd lo ascertain the 
cause of this sudden change. One day the 
cowherd noticed that the cow allowed her 
milk to drop upon a stone. At this the cow- 
herd was so enraged that he struck the stone 
wilh his scythe so hard that it was cloven in 
two and blecd gushed forth. He hurricdly 
repaired lo the village and related this won- 
derful phenomenon to the peeple. The villa- 
gers came to the spot, and decided to build a 
temple to the god Shiva over the stone. 
One part of the stone is in Lhis temple and the 
other part was taken to the village of Kalam- 
buri, where another temple was built over it.3 
In the Sangameshwar village the Brdéhmans 
also worship the images of the loeal goddesses 
Chandukai, Jholdi and Sunkdi. In the Kon- 
kan the deities Narayan, Rawalnath, Manli, 
Datta, Vetal and Shiva are worshippcd every 
Where. The following legend is told about 
the deity Vetal, the leader of the ghosts. In 
the Sdwantwédi State there is a temple of 
Vetal in the village of Ajgaon.” As part of 
his worship it is considercd necessary to 
offer to this deity a pair of shoes every month, 
The people believe thal after a few days 
the shoes become worn oul, The inference 
drawn from this by the people is that at 
night the god Vetdl goes out walking in 
the new shoes.§ In the village of Khed 
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CHAPTER II. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 


The term “ Bower Manuscript” is not strictly correct. As will be seen from the sequel, 
the object in question is not really a single manuscript, but, in point of size, rather a 
combination of two manuscripts, a larger and a smaller, The larger manuscript itself, 
moreover, in point of subject matter, is a complex of six smaller manuscripts, the distinction 
of which from one another is indicated also by their separate pagination, The Bower 
Manuscript, therefore, in reality is a collection of seven distinct manuscripts, or it may be 
called a collective manuscript of seven parts, The latter is the terminology adopted in the 
present cdition; that is, Parts I-III, IV, V and VII, constitute the larger manuscript. 
while the smaller manuscript consists of Part VI. 


The external form of the collective Bower Manuscript is that of the Indian pothi 48 
A pathi consists of a number of leaves, of a practically uniform obiong shape, generally 
enclosed between two wooden boards, and the whole held in position, or “ bound,” by a 
string which passes through a hole drilled through the whole pile, Unfortunately no 
photograph was ever taken of the Bower Manuscript in the condition in which it was 
found, or in which it was made over by the finder to Lieutenant Bower. But an idea of 
its appearance may be formed from Fig. 6, which shows a paper péthi, tied up with a string 
between its wooden boards, exactly as it was found by Professor Griinwedel’s expedition in 
a cave temple of the Mingot of Qizil.44 In Fig. 7, the same péthi is shown untied and 
unfolded, 


The leaves of the Bower Manuscript arc cut from the bark, or periderm, of the birch 
tree; those of a modern Indian péthi are, as a rule, of paper.*® Before the introduction of 
paper into India, which event probably coincided with the advent of the M:uhammadans, 
the writing material for the purpose of literature was palm-leaf or birch-bark,4¢ Palm-leaf 
must have been the original material of an Indian pdthi. for it was the shape of the 
palm-leaf which determined the narrow oblong shape of the leaves of the péthi, The bark 
of the birch tree may be obtained in very large strips, about a yard long and eight inches 
broad, There is no apparent reason why these strips should have been cut into narrow oblong 
pieces in order to be used as the writing material of books, On the other hand, from the 
long narrow segments of the leaf of a palm tree none but strips, at most about a yard long 
and three inches broad, could be cut, These, if used as writing material, necessarily 
determined the narrow oblong shape of the leaves of the péthi, The birch tree (Betula 
utilis), the “Himalayan Birch,” is indigenous in the extreme North of India ( ¢@g., in 
Kashmir), while the palm tree (Talipat, Corypha umbraculifera) is peculiar to the South 


of India, Hence the fashion of the Indian pétht must have originated in the South of 


ALO CC tA ALTE Ara Ay naar ipepmamapaatiss tom 
#% From the Sanskrit pustakd, or rather pustikd, book, applied at the present day to any book, 


written or lithographed or printed, Indian or European. 

44 See Sketch Map to Chapter I, - ; 

# Occasionally they are stilt made of palm-leaf, in Bihar, Orissa, and Southern India. 

* On the local distribution, and other particulars, of these two materials, see my Epigraphical Note, 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIX (1900), Part I, pp. 93 ff. 
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India, while the original “ book’’ of the North of India must have been written on large 
strips of birch-bark, As a fact the oldest Indian “book” on birch-bark, the Dutreuil de 
Rhins Manuscript, which probably dates from near the beginning of our era, is written on 
such large strips, The Southern Indian fashion of the pdéth? is, in many ways, more 
convenient for literary use; and as evidenced by the Bower Manuscript and by the 
other birch-bark manuscripts which have been discovered in Eastern Turkestan (see 
Chapter IV), it must, at a very early period, have made its way into Northern India, 
whence finally it was carried, by the spread of Buddhism, to Eastern Turkestan, nearly all 
the indigenous paper manuscripts of which exhibit the narrow oblong shape of the Indian 
poth?, Ata much later period, probably after the advent of Islam and its western culture, 
the fashion arose, within the birch-bark area of Northern India to use birch-bark in imita- 
tion of paper, and to give to birch-bark books the shape of the paper books of the West. 
The Indian péth? shape of the birch-bark Bower Manuscript, therefore, is corroborative 
evidence of the great antiquity of that manuscript,—a point which will be discussed in 
detail in Chapter IIT. 

The birch-bark leaves of the Bower Manuscript, as already intimated, are of two 
different sizes. The leaves of Parts I-III, IV, V and VII are considerably larger, both 
in length and breadth, than those of Part VI. The former measure about 113 by 23 
inches ; the latter, about 9 by 2 inches. Besides the size of the leaves, there is another 
point which differentiates the two porlions of the collective manuscript from each other. 
The bireh bark of the larger portion is of a quality much inferior to that of the smaller 
portion (Part VI). The former is hard and brittle, and apt to break if roughly handled, 
while the latter is soft and tough, and can readily be bent. The difference may be due 
to the age of the tree from which the bark was taken, as well as to the thoroughness of 
the process (probably boiling in milk or water) by which the bark was prepared for' 
the reception of writing. Morcover, some of the leaves used in the larger portion were in 
a defective condition at the time when they were inscribed, while the leaves of Part VI 
were, and are still, in perfect order, For example, in Part I a large portion in the upper 
right corner of the third folio (sec Plate III), affecting no less than six lines, had broken 
away, before the leaf was inscribed; for nothing of the text is wanting, Similarly, in 
Part II, large holes had broken into folios 25 and 26 (Plates XXVII and XXVIII), 
before they were written on. On the other hand, the defects in folios 9 and 12 of the 
same Part (Plates XIV and XVII) only occurred after those leaves had been inscribed ; 
for some portion of the text is lost, But there is also another cause to which the defective 
condition of the leaf is occasionally duc, viz., exfoliation, Birch-bark, as writing material, 
is of varying thickness, consisting of several layers of periderm of exlreme tenuity, 
numbering from two to twelve, or even more :47 one layer by itself would be too tenuous, 
to be inscribed. When the bark is properly prepared, the process renders the natural 
adhesion of the layers more durable; but when it is imperfectly prepared, or when it is 





# Thus, of the five folios of Part I, the first consists of two layers, the four others of four layers 
each (Journal, As, Soc, Beng., Vol. LX, 1891, p. 136). Of the five folios of Part IV, the second has at 
least twelve, and the other, four layers each (Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXI, 1891, pp. 129, 130). Of 
the four folios of Part VI, the first has three layers, the third, six, and the two others, four each, Of 
course with good birch-bark it would not have been necessary to have a large number of layers to render 
the bark inscribable: it was the inferior quality of most of the bark which prevented a separation of the 
layers in unlacerated portions of sufficient dimensions to admit of being used as writing material (see- 
Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol, LX, 1891, Part I, p, 137). . 
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inken from a too old tree, or from an unsuitable part of the tree, the surface layers are 
apt to flake off, when the bark becomes thoroughly dry. In that condition, a leaf is 
unsuitable for writing. This may be illustrated by the blank reverse of the fourth folio 
in Part IV (Plate XLI), which distinctly shows the surface in process of exfoliation ; 
and it was, no doubt, for that reason that the scribe abstained from writing on it, For 
the same reason, apparently, the obverse of the fourth folio of Part V (Plate XLVI) 
was left blank.48 On the other hand, occasionally exfoliation took place after the leaf 
had been inscribed. Thus on the left of the reverse side of the thirty-third folio (Plate 
XXXIV)?* of Part IT, about one-fourth of the surface layer has flaked off, carrying 
with it a large portion of the text; and the same injury has befallen a smaller portion 
of the reverse of the twenty-ninth folio (Plate XXXI), On the obverse side of the sixth 
folio of Part V we have another example of the same phenomenon; and in the case of 
folio 1 of Part VII (Plate LIII) the whole of the inscribed top layer of th> obverse 
side has flaked off. In the third place, much of the bark, used in the larger portion, is 
full of faults in its texture, It appears to have been taken from an unsuitable part of the 
tree, producing a rough and knotty surface, unserviceable for writing, This may be seen 
by reference, ¢.g., to the reverses of the first folio of Part II (Plate VI) and the second 
folio of Part IV (Plate XXXIX), about one-half of which has been left blank. It is 
also illustrated by the fact that sometimes when the scribe attempted to write across a 
fault, his letters would form only very badly, as, eg. in Part I, folio 50° (Plate V), 
where the syllable Jd (of élé) is almost illegible; or they would not form at all, and the 
writer was obliged to abandon a half finished letter, and trace it anew on the other side 
of the fault, thus leaving a more or less extended gap in his line. Thus in Part I, folio 
3a7 (Plate III) we have vimil sa] sro, folio 30%, jilva]vitukamah, folio 5b? (Plate V), 
vya[va]vayachcha, where the abandoned half-finished letters are indicated by being placed 
within brackets (Journal, As. Soc. Beng., 1891, Vol. LX, Part I, p. 137). Other examples 
are in Part II, fols, 7, 8, 22, 27, 29, ete, (Plates XII, XIII, XXIV, XXIX, XXXI), in 
Part III, folio 3 (Plate XXXVI), and in Part V, folios 2 and 6 (Plate XLIV and 
XLVIII), which show large uninscribed places. None of these defects is seen in the bark of 


Part VI, which is of the proper texture, and has been properly prepared, 


The fact of the larger portion of the Bower Manuscript being written on birch-bark of 
guch an inferior quality, of course, suggests the enquiry as to what may have been the cause 
of it. So much scems obvious that, as Kashmir and Udyana are the lands of the birch aud 
birch-bark, the scribes (on their number, See Chapter III) of the larger portion of the 
Bower Manuscript would not have had recourse to an inferior quality of bark, if at the time 
of writing it, they had not been, for some reason, in a position which made it impracticable 
for them to procure a supply of good bark, The most obvious explanation that suggests 
itself, of course, is that when they wrote their manuscript, they were already settled in 
Kuchar, where fresh birch-bark prepared for writing was not readily procurable, for which 
reason they were reduced to the necessity of using up what inferior portion remained to 
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8 The blankness is not due to the spots: that need not have interfered, ag may be seen from the’ 
obverse of folio. 2 of Part III (Plate XXXVI).—The leaves and plates of Part V are wrongly placed; 
for *Leaf 6, Plate XLVIII™ read “ Leaf 1, Plate XLIII”’, and shift the others accordinglys 

# "The number 33 which is seen'om the peeled off surface on Plate XXXIV is not original: it was 


jaacribed by myself for guidance, 
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them of the store of birch-bark which they may have originally brought with them from 
their home in north-western India, But by the time that Part VI came to be written, a 
fresh supply of good and well-prepared bark had been procured. 


One of tlie indications of the collective character of the Bower Manuscript, as has been 
stated, is the mode of pagination which it exhibits, For the leaves of cach Part are 
numbered separately, so far as can be judged from the numbering where it is preserved, 
In Indian péthis the practice is to number, not the pages, but the leaves ; and the numbers 
are placed on the left-hand margin, either on the obverse or the reverse side of the leaf 
In northern Indian manuscripts it is always the reverse side which is thus numbered, while 
in soutuern manuscripts, it is the obverse,°° In Parts IV and V, the margins are so 
imperfectly preserved that it must remain uncertain whether they ever bore any numbzrs, 
The practice of numbering the folios, however, is so gencral in Indian manuscripts that, on 
the whole, the probability is in favour of its having once existed in those Parts at the time 
when the margins were intact. In Parts I—III and VII the margins of most leaveg are 
fairly well preserved, and they show the usual pagination on the reverse side of the leaf, 
thus pointing to a northern locality as their place of origin. Part VI, the margins of which 
are well preserved, shows pagination throughout; and, what is noticeable, the numbers are 
on the obverse side of the leaves, That fact points to a southern place of origin, and this 
indication is confirmed by others which will be fully discussed in Chapter III, 


The total of the existing leaves of the Bower Manuscript is fifty-one, But unfortuna- 
tely the more important, portion of it, Parts I-III, which treats of medicine, is incomplete, 
Part I ends quite abruptly with the fifth folio, How many more may have completed the 
text, it is impossible to conjecture from the context. The existing five leaves are numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 5, Tne obverse of the first leaf, as usual in Indian pothis, is left 
blank, In the left-hand margin of the reverse of the third leaf, there appear, below the 
ordinary pagination 3, two other signs of doubtful value, If they are to be read as 
separate numeral figures, they might be 51; or if they are to be read asa single figure, it 
might be an imperfectly (i.¢., discontinuously) written 40 or 70, But in either case their 
purport is a puzzle5+ Part IT alsvis a fragment; for it ends, apparently abruptly, with the 
33rd folio somewhere inthe fourteenth chapter. Morcover, the two final chapters, the fifteenth 
and sixteenth, which are announced in the introduction (verses 8 and 9), and which might 
have comprised five leaves, are entirely missing. In addition, the entire folios 20, 21 and 30, 
and the major portion of folios 16 and 17 are missing. Also, as previously stated (p, xix), 
smaller portions are missing, by fracture in folios 9 and 12, and by exfoliation in the 
reverses of folios 29 and 33. The total number of the existing leaves, inclusive of the two 
fragmentary folios 16 and 17, is thirty. In the case of most of these existing leaves, viz,, 
in folios 2—10, 12, 13, 15, 22—26, 31 and 32 (total 19), the ordinary pagination is fully 
preserved, It is only partially preserved in the five folios 16, 18, 19, 28, 29; and it is 
entirely lost, by fracture or exfoliation of the margin, in the six folios 1, 11, 14, 17, 27, 33. 
On folio 13 (Plate XVIII) there is an indistinct mairk bstween the figures for 10 and 3; 
apparently the cancellation of another wrongly inscribed figure. The pagination is placed 


50 See the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, VI, p. 261, quoted in Chapter IEI, p. xxxi. 


bl The figures, or figure, cannot well refer to the number of the corresponding verse in the text, as 
doubtfully suggested in note 57 on p. 5 of my edition, 
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asa rule, in the middle of the margin, but in folios 25, 31, 32 it appears in the top of the 
margin, facing the third or fourth line of the text; and it must have occupied the same 
position on folios 1, 11, 27, where the top of the margin is mutilated. 

Part III, again, is a mere fragment, Its commencement is marked, as usual, by the 
sacred symbol of 6 on the obverse of the first leaf; but it breaks off abruptly on the 
obverse of the fourth leaf. But the noteworthy circumstance is that it breaks off, not at 
the bottom, but in the middle of that side of the leaf. This circumstance certainly suggests 
that the original scribe left off writing at that point, and never completed his work. 
Subsequently, the manuscript came into the possession of the writer of Part IV, who 
commenced the writing of that Part on what was then the blank reverse of the fourth folio 
of Part III, Ultimately the whole manuscript, that is, the unfinished Part III and the 
subsequently added Part IV, came into the possession of a third person, v2z,, the writer of 
Parts V and VII, who proceeded to write a remark of his own on the space left blank by 
the original writer on the lower portion of the obverse side of the fourth folio of Part III 
(Plate XXXVIII), This curious casc will be the subject of further consideration with 
additional details in Chapter HII (p. xxxv), where it will be shown that the writer of 
Part III must have written also Parts I and IJ, In connection with this latter circumstance 
the query suggests itself whether Parts I and II, no less than Part III, might not have been 
incomplete at the time when Part III came into the possession of the writer of Parts V-VII; 
that is to say, that already at that Lime Parts I and II extended no further than they do at 
present, It might be surmised that the scribe who made the copies of Parts I-III died 
before he had finished his task, and that lis unfinished copies passed on, in turn, to the 
writers, or owners, of Part IV and Parts V and VII, There is nothing in the Parts 
concerned to decide one way or the other about this hypothesis, but in any case the 
hypothesis has no concern whatever with the losses of fols, 21, 22 and 30 of Part II, or 
the fractures (e. g., of fols. 15 and 17) and exfoliations which have been referred to, For 
injuries of an exactly similar kind are observable in every one of the Parts of the Bower 
Manuscript, with the exception of Part VI which is written on birch-bark of a superior and 
durable quality, All these injuries occurred at a date subsequent to the hypothetical 
transmission of Part J and II to its later owners, The second of the four folios of Part III 
is the only one which bears pagination, In the others the margin is def :ctive, 

Of Parts IV and V, which are two tracts on divination, the former is practically 
complete,®* while the latter seems to be considerably defective (see Chapter VIII). Neither 
of them shows any pagination, As they are very small manuscripts, of five (strictly four 
and a half) and six folios respectively, it is possible that they never had any; but as the 
margins are more or less defective, the numbers may be lost; and this alternative seems more 
probable. The obverse of the first leaf of Part V is blank, just as in the case of Part I. 
Its reverse is inscribed only with the introduction to the treatise, which does not cover the 
whole of its surface, It bears only five lines, and there is a blank space left, sufficient for, 
at least, one additional line: all the other leaves have six or seven lines to the page. 


Part VI, which is a treatisc on a charm against snake bite, is complete, Being written 

_on a superior quality of birch-bark, it is the best preserved portion of the Bower Manuscript. 
The left-hand margins of all its four folios are in good condition, and bear the pagination, 

sich saabnc yoni nd sine sinaeninandiann reece ranean hone 

82 The numbers marked oa the reverses of folios 17, 21 and 33 are not original, but were inscribed by 


myself for guidance. 
53 On Part IV sce my article in the Journal, A. S, B., 1892, p, 129. 
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1 to 4, on the obverse sides, The manuscript-.commences with the usual symbol fer é on 
the obverse of the first leaf, and ends with the usual Buddhist terminal salutations and the 
double stroke (Chapter IV, p. xxxvii) on the top of the reverse of the fourth folio, 


Part VII, which contains a portion of the same charm against snake bite (see Chapter 
ITI, pp. xxix and xxxv and Chapter VIII) is defective, It consists of two, much damaged, 
leaves, the first of which, on its reverse side, bears the pagination 1. The obverse has lost 
its inscribed surface layer of bark (p, xix), and with it the commencement of the charm, 
The pagination of the second leaf is lost with the broken-off margin, 


Indian manuscripts, or records, as a rule, commence with some benedictory word such 
as siddham, success, or svasti, hail, or with the sacred particle 6, The last mentioned is 
almost universally used at the present day, It may be either written in full, or indicated 
by a symbol. The latter takes the form of a spiral which may turn either to the right or 


the left (Fig, 8), and which is probably a conven- Fi 
tional representation of the sacred saiuikha or 

conch shell. The dextrorse form may be seen oF J % 
on the first leaf of Part I (Fig. 8a), Part II : 
(Fig.8 6 andc), and Part III (Fig, 8d), while GD & J 
the sinistrorse form appears on the first Icaf of é h ; 


Part IV (Fig. 8¢), and Part VI (Fig. 8 7). Modes of writing ém, 
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In Parts V and VII it is lost through the damage suffered by their first folios. In all the 
Parts, except the second, the symbol occupies the usual position facing the first line of the 
text; but in Part II it appears in the more unusual position, on the left-hand margin, 
opposite the third line of writing, exactly as it is seen in the two copper-plate grants of 
Ananta Varman, dateable ne in the sixth century A.D, (fig. 8 g, 2), shown in 
Dy, Fleet’s Gupta I nscriptions, pp. 220 and 226, Plates xxxB and xxxiA, Among the dated 
northern Indian epigraphical records of the Gupta period, the earliest known examples of 
the dextrorse form of the symbol are those of the year 448-9 A.D, in a stone inscription of 
Kumara Gupta Il (Fig. 8%, see ibid., p, 45, Plate viA), and of the year 493-4 A.D. in a 
copper-plate grant of Jayandtha (Fig. 84, see ibid,, p, 120, Plate xvi). The earliest 
known example of the sinistrorse form occurs in a copper-plate grant of Mahdsadéy: raraja, 
of an unknown though early date (Fig, 87, ibid., p, 198, Plate xxvii), and apparently, 
though mutilated, also in the Bodhgay4 inscriptions, of 588 A.D, (ibid., Plate xliA and B). 
Of course, these dates are not sufficiently numerous to settle the exact beginning and end 
of the period of the use of the two forms; but on the whole the sinistrorse form seems to 
be somewhat later in origin, Curiously enough, the symbol for di, in its dextrorse form, 
is-found also on the obverse side of the 32nd leaf of Part II, on the left margin, opposite 
the second line of writing. How it comes to be there is, at present, not apparent, 


As already observed, the typical Indian pdth? is provided with a hole for the passage 
of the binding string, At the present day, the hole is placed exactly in the middle of the 
leaves: and it has been so during many centuries past. In the Bower Manuscript the hole 
is placed in the left side, about the middle of the left half of the leaf; about 3+ inches 
from the left margin of the larger, and 2+ inches, in the case of the smaller folios, There: 
are reasons to believe that the latter practice was that which prevailed in ancient India, 
In the old Indian copper-plate grants, the copper leaves are strung together on a copper- 
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ring which passes through a hole in the left side of the leaves.54 The oldest known copper- 
plates of this kind are those of the Kondamudi grant of Jayavarman (E£pigraphia Indica, 
Vol. VI, p. 316) and the Pallava grants of King Sivaskanda Varman (ibid,, Vol, I, pp. 
4-6,397 ; Vol. VI, p. 84), which, on paleographic and linguistic grounds, must be referred 
to the second and third centuries A.D. respectively.°5 They have their ring-hole near the 
middle of the left half-side They are all South Indian grants; and seeing that, as already 
pointed out, the oblong form af the earliest birch-bark péthis of Northern India, as seen in 
the Bower Manuscript, is an imitation of the palm-leaf pdthi of Southern India, it may be 
concluded thal the placement of the string-hole in southern manuscript péthis was the same 
as in the southern copper-plate grants, and that the practice of placing the string-hale in 
the middle of the left half of the manuscript was adopted by the northern scribes from 
their southern brethren, whom, in fact, they imitated in the whole mode of fashioning the 
pothi. All the earliest birch-bark manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centuries show their 
string-hole on the left side. But as birch-bark (as well as palm-leaf) is a more or less 
fragile matcrial, the practice soon arose for the greater safety of the leaves, to make two 
holes, in the right and left halves, at corresponding distances from the right and left 
margins, The earliest known exainples of this practice are presented in the Horiuzi Manus- 
cript (see Ancedota Oxoniensia, Vol. I, Part III, Plate I) and the two Nepalese manuscripts 
of the Cambridge Collection, Nos, 1702 and 1409 (see Bendall’s Catalogue, Plate I, Figs. 1 
and 2), all of which probably belong to the sixth century, Still later, the practice arose of 
replacing the two holes by one hole in the middle of the leaves. The existence of this 
practice is recorded by Albcruni in the eleventh century, who says (Professor Sachau’s 
Trauslation of Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 176) that “the Indians bind a book of palm-leaves 
together by a cord on which they are arranged, the cord going through ail the leaves by a 
hole in the middle of each.” The hole was not at first in the exact middle, but—probably a 
modified survival of the ancient practice—slightly more to the left, as seen, ¢.g., in the 
Nepalese manuscript No. XAT (Palaographic Society), which is dated in 1015 A.D, Still | 
later, and in the present day, the hole appears in the exact middle of the leaves. The 
peculiar position of the string-hole, in the middle of the left side of the Bower Manuscript, 
therefore, is an evidence making for the extreme antiquity of the manuscript.°° 
ee ee RN 
54 This is the general practice; but there are exceptions in various direclions, Thus exceptionally the 
hole is found inthe botlom margin, <A very old example, from the third century A.D., is the Pallava 
grant of Queen Charudévi (Epigruphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p, 144). Two other examples of the 7th 
century are the Chiplun grant of Pulikésin [Lf (éb., Vol. IIT, p. 52), and the Nausdrt grant of Srydfraya 
¢ib,, Vol. VIII, p. 232). Occasionally there are two holes at the bottom, e.g., in the 5th century the 
Ganesgad grant of Dhruvaséna I (2d., Vol. III, p. 320) and the Maliya grant of Dharaséna IT (Fleet’s 
Gupta Inscriptions, No. 38, p. 168, Plate xxiv); in the 7th century the Samkhéda grants of Dadda IT, 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 20 and Vol V., p. 40), and the Nogawa grant of Dhruvaséna ITI (1b.., 
Vol. VIL, p. 192). Another carly practice, which however appears to be limited to a particular Central 
Indian province, is to place the hole in the top margin of the plates, a8 in the Khéh grants of Hastin and 
other princes (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions Nos, 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, plates xiii, xv, xvii, xx). Lastly the 
hole is occasionally found on the right side. The earliest example of this appears to be the Paithén grant 


of the Rashtakitrakita king Govinda ITE, of 794 A.D. (Epigraphia Indica, Vol, III, p. (106). But the 
overwhelmingly favourite practice throughout ancient India, and at all times, is to place the hole on the 
left side. 

5 These grants are written in Prakrit, and the spelling in Jayavarman s grant (single for double 
consonants), aS Professor Hultzsch has pointed out (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 316) is exactly like 
that in the records of the Andhra kings Gautamiputra and Vasishtiputra, whose dates are c, 117-137 A.D. 
The spelling in Sivaskanda’s grants has double consonants, but the writing otherwise resembles that of 
Jayavarman’s grant, Accordingly they can be dated, at most, about a century later. — 

6 Revised from the statement in my Report on the British Collection of Centrak Asian Antiquities 
in Extra Number 1 to the Journal, As, Soc. Beng., Vol. LXX, Part I, for 1901, pp. 7, 8. 
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Unfortunately it has never been recorded in what condition the Bower Manuscript was 
when it was received by Colonel Waterhouse in Caleutta in September 1890. When it came 
into my hands in February 1891, the leaves of the péth? were enclosed between its two wooden 
boards, and a string run through them. In order to examine the leaves, I cut the string, 
and, on doing so, discovered that they were not arranged in their proper order, but that the 
leaves of the several parts were mixed up (see Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1891., p. 55). How they came into this state of disorder is not known, It does not seem 
probable that they were so originally when the manuscript was discovered by its Kuchari 
finders, The people who enshrined it in its receptacle in the stipa may be assumed to have 
been able to read it; and they would not have enshrined it in a disorderly condition. But from 
the time of its discovery, it passed through the hands of, at least, four different Persons, all 
of whom may be assumed with certainty to have cut or unloosed the string to satisfy their 
curiosity, and none of whom knew, or could read the characters. In the case of Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das this is certain; for he stated himself to Colonel Waterhouse who had first given 
him the manuscript to examine, that he had failed to decipher it (see Proceedings, As. Soc, 
Beng., 1890, pp. 222-3). Moreover two of the leaves were photographed (see ibid,, 
Plate III) by Colonel Waterhouse, before ever the manuscript came into my hands, It may, 
therefore, be concluded with good reason that the disorderly condition of the manuscript 
arose only in the course of its passage through the several hands; and it seems not at all 
improbable that the serious damage done to the folios 16 and 17 of Part II may be due to 
incautious handling by the original Turki finders in Kuchar, After each examination the 
leaves seem to have been bound together again by a string, whether the same original string 
or any other may be doubtful. That they were in this bound condition when they reached 
the hands of Colonel Weterhouse seems to be expressly stated in the original report, 
published in the November Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1890, p. 223). 


CHAPTER III. 





THE SCRIPT, THE SCRIBES, AND TIIEIR USAGES IN 
THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 


A glance at the Tables which illustrate this chapter shows at once that all the seven 
Parts of the Bower Manuscript are written in an essentially identical script, Considering 
the fact, which will be proved in the sequzl, of a diversity of scribes, the identity of their 
script is strikingly shown by the occurrence of the same slight variations in the forms of 
such consonants as &, r and s (Table I), and such vowels as i, uw, and 4 (Table II, Nos, 
5, 7-10). This script is that which prevailed in Northern India from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries A.D, (both inclusive). It is now generally known as the Gupta script, 
because its prevalence coincided with the rule of the (Eirly) Gupta Emperors in whose 
epigraphic records it is employed, Most of these records, inscribed during the period of 
the Gupta Empire, are collected in the third volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum,®? 
The facsimile Plates, accompanying that volume may be consulted for the purpose of 
comparing the script used in the Gupta records with that seen in the several Parts of the 
Bower Manuscript, 

During the period of approximately three centuries of its prevalence the Gupta script 
shows two distinct Lypes, a southern and a northern, their areas being separated by a line 
running in a north-easterly direction, roughly between N. Lat, 24° and 22.° At Mandasor 
(Lat. 24°3'), Eran (Lat, 24° 5’), and Udayagiri (Lat, 23°32’), there cxist inscriptons, side 
by side, in both types of the script, From the dates of these inscriptions®§ it will be seen 
that, in every case, the records of the sowthera are earlier than those of the northern 
type,—a circumstance which points to the gradual advance southwards of the fashion of 
writing in the northern style, For practical purpozes the most useful test for distinguish. 
ing the two types is the form of the letter m (Fig. 9), Here (2) shows the original form 
of the letter, in the so-called Atoka script. Gradually tle curve at the 
base was flattened, and the point of crossing shifted more or less, to the ¥ 
right, In this form (6) the character was prezerved in the southern type a Yi 
of the script, In the nor:h-west of India the tendency of straightening 4% b 6 
the curves was more pronounced, At first it affected only the right side 
of the letter, This side was made quite straight; and in consequence al Ais 3 
thereof it was entirely severed from the crossing point. Thus arose the 7 = f 
eatlier northern Gupta form (c). Soon also the left s‘de was straight- | Forms of the 
ened, producing the alternative form (d). In these two forms the eee 
character for m prevailed throwzhout the Gupta per‘od (Table I), gradually spreading 
eastward over the whole of Northern India. From the cezond of the northern Gupta forms 


Fig. 9, 





Volume III, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, ed ted by Dr, J. F. 
Fleet, C. I, E., in 1888, A few additional inscriptions, discove'e] a‘ter tiat dat: are published in the 
Epigraphia Indica, These two publications are quoted in the sequel as F, GI., and E. I. r:spectively. 

 Mandasor, northern type, F. GI., Nos. 33, 34, 35, dated c. 530-533 A.D, and southern type, F.GL, 
No. 18, dated 473, A.D. Eran, northern, F.GI., Nos. 19, 20, 26 datzd 468, 484, 508 A.D,, and southern, 
F.GI,, No, 2, dated 370 A.D, Udayagiri, northern, F.GI., No. 6}, dated 425 A.D., and southern, F.G],, 
No. 3, dated 401 A.D, 
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of m, developed, at a later time, the Nagarl form (¢), and its ringleted variety (/), by the 
production of the right lateral below the base line, 

The origin of the northern form of the Gupta m must be placed in the earlier half 
of the fourth century A.D, The starting point of the Gupta empire (PAtaliputra) was 
in the East, On the coins and in the records of Samudra Gupta the older form of m, 
with its curved sides (Fig, 9, a b) is still exclusively prevalent, But with his son Chandra- 
gupta II, who added the West to the empire, a total change takes place. All his coins 
and records show only the forms of m with straight sides (Fig. 9, ¢ d). He commenced 
to reign about 375 A.D.; and he completed his conquest of the West abcut 395 A.D, His 
earliest known dated inscription of 407 A.D. (F.GI., No. 7, p. 36) shows tLe straight-sided 
m, Its locality Gadhw&, Lat. 80° 38’, is just within the eastern area, Auother of his 
inscriptions, within the western area, at Mathura, Lat.77° 43’, which also shows the straight- 
sided m (F.GI., No, 4, p, 25, Plate iii A) is mutilated and hence undated; but it may ke 
some twenty years older, Anyhow, the fact that the straight-sided m shows no signs of a 
gradual origination or introduction, but with Chardragupta’s western conquests, all at once, 
entirely supersedes the older curyed-sided form of m in the records throughout the northern 
portion of the Gupta empire, proves that, at the time of that conquest, it must have been the 
established and prevailing fashion of writing m in the north-west of India, The beginning 
and growth of that fashion in the North-west itself, therefore, may with good reason be 
placed in the earlier half of the fourth century, though, of course, in calligraphic records of 
a particularly ornate kind, such as the Bijayagath inscriptions of about 372 A.D. (F.GI., 
Nos, 58, 59, pp. 251-2, Plate xxxvi B, C.), the old form of m with its angular or curved 
sides, might tend to survive for some longer time, The only form of m, prevailing through- 
out the whole of the Bower Manuscript, in its calligraphically as well as cursively written 
portions, is the earlier of the two north-western forms, with its right side straight, but the 
left side twisted (Fig. 9,c; and Table I). So far, therefore, the graphic indications of the 
manuscript point to some time within the fourth century A,D, At any rate, they need not 
carry its date back of that century, 

The northern type of the Gupta script, again, is divisible into two distinctly marked 
varieties, an eastern and a western, With regaid to this division the most useful test letter 
is the character for the cerebral sibilant s, as compared with the character for the dental 
sibilant s, The original forms, in the Agoka alphabet, of these two characters are shown in 
Fig. 10, a and 7 respectively, The form of the former 
was soon modified, as in (b), by closing wp the lower b vy ey 7 ¥y 
semicitele. In the East, gradually that semicixcle was ; 
made to bulge out on the left, as in (c), ard finally * .? ¢ a ¢ 
reduced to a sinall ringlet,as in (d), while in the West 
it was simply more or less angularized, as in (¢). On d % N Ww 4 
the other hand, in the case of the dental s (/), its basal f 2 h 1 k 
curve was angularized in the East, and at the same time Forms of the cerebral and dental 
its tail closed up to form a ringlet, as in (g), while in the sibilants, 

West the whole character was angularized, a triangle taking the place of the ringlet, as in 
(h). The final result of these modifications was, in the East, to cause the forms of the 
cerebral and dental sibilants, (d) and (g), to resemble each other so closely as io make them 
practically indistinguishable, while in the West the forms of the two sibilants remained 
quite distinct, It may be added that the western form of the dental sibilant occurs in 


Fig. 10, 
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several slightly differing variations, shown in (h), (i) and (%), none of which, however, 
affects its distinctive character of angularity, 

The boundary of the western and eastern areas runs roughly along E, Long. 81°, At 
Kausambhi (Long, 81° 27’) we have inscriptions in both varieties of the northern Gupta 
_ type side by side: the western variety in the Pall land-grant (E.1., Vol, II, p. 364 1 4, 
yathaisa), the eastern in the pillar inscription of Samudragupta, now in Allahabad (F, GI, 
No. 1, p. 1, Plate i), and in the Késam image inscription (F, GI. No. 65, p- 266, Plate 
xxxix C), Similarly, we find the western variety in the image inscription of Déériya 
(Long. 81° 51’, F. GI. No, 68, p, 271, Plate xl B), and close by, the eastern variety in the 
image inscription of Mankuwar (Long, 81° 52, FGI, No. 11, p. 45, Plate xii A), and in 
the inscriptions at Gadhw4 (Long, 81° 18’; FGI, Nos. 7, 9, 64, 66, pp. 36, 40, 264, 267, 
Plates iv B,D, and xxxix B,D).5° As the Nepal valley lies within the eastern area, all the 
Nepalese inscriptions at, or near, Katmanda (Long, 85° 71’) exhibit the eastern cerebral s 
(Fig. 10, d), but exceptionally they preserve the distinction of the two sibilants by using the 
western angular dental s (Fig. 10,4).°° Throughout the whole of the Bower Manuscript, 
the two sibilants appear in the western variety of the northern Gupta type, as may be seen 
by referring to Table I. This fact limits the country of otigin of the manuscript to some 
part of north-western India; and as will be shown in the seyuel, the probability is that 
Parts I-III were written in the extreme north, and Parts V-VII, in the extreme south of 
that portion of India, or rather (p. xxxv) by scribes coming from those lacalities, 

The western variety of the northern type of the Gupta script itself passessed two sub- 
varieties. The distinctive feature of these sub-varieties is their different way of writing the 
palatal sibilant ¢, either with a curvilinear or a straight-lined Fig. 11, 
top. The successive stages of development of the form of this A Mm A A 
sibilant are shown in Fig, 11, Originally, in the Aséka script, 
it had the form (a), Gradwaily the medial perpendicular line 
assumed a slanting position as in (6), till finally, in the Indo- 
scythic period, in the Kushana script of the second century A,D,, it became more or less 
horizontal, as in (c), Somewhat later, apparently in the early Gupta period, in the fourth 
century A.D,, the alternative form (4): arose, which flattened the rounded top into a straight 
line. These two forms of the palatal, ¢ the round-topped and the flat-topped, however, were 
not restricted to a particular area, or a particular period of time, They existed 
contemporaneously during the Gupta period, and in the same common area, An instructive 
example is the group of Mandasér inscription of Yasédharman (F. GI, Nos, 33, 34, 35, 
pp. 142, 149, 150, Plates xxi B,C, xxii), which were written by the same scribe, named 
Gévinda (7b, p. 146), about 533 A.D. He uses the flat-topped form of & throughout his 
three records.£4 On the other hand, the writer of the somewhat earlier Mandasdr’ 
inscription, of the time of Kumfragupta and of the year 473-4 A.D., uses the round-topped 


ug b ¢ a 
Forms of the Palatal Sibilant. 


® Exceptionally the eastern variety is found in two inscriptions as far west as Mihrauli (Long. 77° 14 
F. GI, No, 32, p. 139, Plate xxxi A), and Udayagiri (Long. 77° 50’, F. GI, No, 6, p. 34, Plate iv A). 

6 See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p, 163 ff, The two sibilants may be seen in juxtaposition in 1. 13 
(earyytshu sadvi) of No.3, p. 167. 

* Unfortunately, owing to the nature of the soft sandstone, on which thcy are incised, the angles of 
the letters are much eroded, thus obscuring somewhat their true forms, but the flat top is still well marked 
in several caszs; e.g., in éabda, 1. 6, and &t,, I, 7, of the complete pillar inscription (F. GL, p, 146=7) and 
in sila und satra,l 1 of tie duplicate inscription (#2., p. 159). In the better preserved inscription, on 
the harder slate tablet, the flat top of 4 ig quite distinct; ¢.g., in drt 1.4 (4b, p, 153.) 
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8 throughout (F. GI, No. 18, p. 79, Plate xi), Good examples of the use of the flat-topped 
$ are the cave inscription of Udayagiri (Lat, 23° 32', Long. 77° 50’), dated in 425-6 A.D. 
(F. GI. No, 61, p. 258, Plate xxxviii), and the stone image inscription at Mathura 
(Lat, 27° 30’, Long. 77° 43’; F. GI, No. 63, p. 262, Plate xxxix A), dated in 454-5 A.D. 
On the other hand, good examples of the use of the round-topped s are the copper-plate 
land-grants of the Parivrajaka Maharajas, at Khéh, Majhgawam, and Bhumara (about 
Lat. 24° 25’ and Long, 80° 45’; F.GI. Nos. 21-25, pp, 93-112, Plates xiii, xiv, xv B), which 
are dated between 475 and 529 A.D. These examples show that the two forms of the 
palatal $ were in use over the same western area, and during the same period of time. 

But there is one point to be observed with regard to the use of the two forms of the 
palatal s, whch is of great importance in connection with the Bower Manuscript. The two 
ways of writing that § are never confounded, nor do they ever occur promiscuously in the 
same epigraphic record. It is clear, therefore, that they mark two different styles of 
writing, each peculiar to a particular writer. They thus offer a test for determining the 
number of writers who were engaged in the production of the several Parts of the Bower 
Manuscript. As may be seen by reference to Table I, the round-iopped § is used exclusi- 
vely in Parts I-III, while the flat-topped s is, equally exclusively, used in Parts IV-VII. 
In Parts I-III, the flat-topped é never occurs, nor does the round-topped § ever occur in 
Parts IV-VII. Itis inconceivable that the same person should have used habitually and 
exclusively one mode of writing § in one set of manuscripts, and another in another set of 
manuscripts. It follows, therefore, that Parts I-III were written by a person different from 
the three persons who wrote Parts [V-VII ; for as will be shown in the sequel (pp. xxix and 
xxxili), on similar grounds, the two writers of Parts IV and VI must have been different 
persons from the writer of Parts V and VII, 

In this connection, as bearing on the question of the number of scribes, the following 
fact, which will be fully discussed in Chapter IV, must be noted. The modern form of the 
Jetter y, which originated in the northern area of the Gupta script, and which is found in 
Parts I-III, is entirely absent from Parts IV-VII. The latter make use exclusively of the 
old three-pronged form of y (Fig. 19), which persistently continued to prevail in the 
southern area, Also, another small point which distinguishes the scribes of Parts V-VII 
from the scribe of Parts I-III is worth noticing. It is the fashion of writing the character 
for the dental th, As may be seen in Table I, in Parts I-III that character has an upright 
position, while in Parts V-VII its position is more or less slanting. Though a small point 
in itself, it is worth noticing, because it marks the germ of a fashion of writing with a 
slant, which developed subsequently in the Eastern Turkestan settlement of Kuchar, and. 
which is shown in Fig. 15, 1. 2, (p. xxxii), and in Fig. 17, 1. 3, c and d (p. xxxiv)., | 

The peculiarities of writing above set out shown that there must have been no less 
than four persons engaged in the writing of the Bower Manuscript. In Parts I-III, the 
similarity of writing is, in all paints so conspicuous that it is impossible to ascribe their 
production to more than one person. A's to Parts V, VI and VII, it has been shown from 
their mode of writing the palatal ¢ that they cannot have been writlen by the identical 
person. who'wrote Parts I-III. Moreover, it is practically certain that they must have 
been written by two different writers. That Parts V and VII are due tothe same writer 
follows, as in the case of Paris I-III, from tke conspicuous similarity of the writing. 
The case of Part VI may seem uncertain. There is superficial dissimilarity in its style 
of writing from that in Parts V and VII, but an the other hand, it must be remembered 
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that Part VI is wrilten calligraphically, while Parts V and VII are written in an extremely 
cursive and careless fashion. Also, there is a not inconsiderable similarity of writing in 
the three Parts, which extends cven to the use of the same signs of interpunctuation 
(see p. xxxix), parts V-VII having in this respect a common system differing from that in 
Parts I-III. Moreover, there is the fact that the same name Yasamitra (i,¢., Yasémitra) 
occurs both in the calligraphically written Part VI (fol. 4a, 1. 6, ed. pp. 225, 230) and 
the cursivcly written Part VII (fol. 2a, 1. 3, ed. pp. 237-9). This name must be that of 
the votary, who either wrote the manuscript himself, or got it written for himself by a 
scribe, For, as the Japanese scholar, Dr, K, Watanabe, explains (Journal, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1907, p. 263), it “was a custom in ancient China and Japan” that “a votary 
must recite his name ’’ in the copy of a devotional work which he either wrote himself, 
or caused to be written for himself. On the other hand, there is the very significant 
circumstance that Part VI is paginated on the obverse side of its folios, while Part VIL 
bore its folio numbers on the reverse sides (see Chapter IJ, p. xx), As in the case of the 
two modes of writing the palatal «, it is hardly conceivable that the same person should 
have been in the habit of using two entirely different modes of paginating. It should, also, 
be observed that (see Chapter VIII) Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the 
game tract, and (sce Chapter II) greatly differ in their quality of birch-bark and state of 
preservation. The explanation which best accords with all these facts seems to be that a 
monk, called Yasémitra, wrote, or got written, for his own use, a copy of the protective 
charm, a portion of which now survives as Part VII. At a subsequent date, when that 
copy had become damaged, he got the damaged portion replaced by a new copy, namely the 
existing Part VJ, on a fresh supply of superior bark, which a new arrival from India may 
have brought with him. Regarding the personality of Yasémitra, it may be surmised that 
he must have been a Buddhist monk of great repute for, saintliness and learning, Foy the 
fact that the manuscripts were found in the relic chamber of the stipa shows that they 
must Have been the property of the person in whose honour the stapa was erected; and to 
be accorded such an honour that person must have been a monk of acknowledged eminence, 
But whatever the exact number of writers may have been, the fact that Parts V-VII have so 
many peculiarities in common shows that the writer of Part VI must have been a native of 
the same country, or locality, in India as the writer of Parts V and VII. On the writer 
of Part IV, sec below, p. xxxiii. 

This introduces another important subject, viz. the native country of the writers of the 
several Parts of the Bower Manuscript. On this point the manuscript presents some very 
interesting evidence. In the first place, looking at Table I, a difference will be observed in 
the forms of the initial vowel ¢, In Parts V-VII, the right side of the triangle projects, 
or juts out, beyond the apex. This projection is wanting in Fig. 12. 

Parts I-III, On consulting the Tables III, IV and VII in 

Bihler’s Indian Paleography (in the Encyclopedia of Indo- J d eel cf 
Aryan Research), it will be found that the projection is peculiar  ° b : d - 
to epigraphic records of the southern area of the Gapta script. 

The forms which obtained in the northern and southern areas Vv | | q] 
respectively are shown in Fig. 12, The boundary line, as § f g &: 
already stated, runs roughly in a south-easterly direction between Forms of the initial ¢ in the 
N. Lat. 24° and 22°. The form of the jutting 2 is shown in norner ene jouer naregs: 
(a) from an inscription at Maliya (about Lat, 21° 31, F. GI. No. 38, p. 164, Plate xxiv, 
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1, 26), well below the boundary line, in the southern area, The same southern form, from 
an inscription at Eran (Lat. 24° 5’, F. GI. No. 20, p. 91, Plate xii B, 1. 1), is shown in (6), 
Eran is just on the boundary line of the two areas; ard from another inscription (F. Gl. 
No. 36, p. 158, Plate xxiv A, 1, 2) at the same place comes the northern form without the 
projection, shown in (¢). The same northern form, in two slight variations, is shown in 
(f) and (g), coming from the same place Khéh (Lat, 24° 13’, F. GI. No, 27, p. 121, Plate 
xvii, 1.9, and No. 28, p. 125, Plate xviii, 1.12). From further south come the Pallava and 
Kadamba forms, shown in (c) and (d); and from further north comes the Kushana form, 
shown in (A), 

In the second place, there is the characteristic difference in the form of the vowels 
and d, in the akshara, or syllables, ru and ru, which are shown in the 7th and 9th traverses 
of Table II, In Parts I-III the short yowel wu is attached to the foot of the consonant 1, 
but in Parts V-VII to its middle, The long vowel # is indicated in Parts I-III, by adding a 
stroke above, but in Part VI, by adding a semicircle, to its own particular symbol for ru 
respectively. For Parts V and VII, unfortunately, no examples are available; but their 
agreement, in this respect, with Part VI may be presumed. On referring again to the 
Tables III and VII in Bihler’s Indian Paleography, it will be seen that the forms used in 
Parts V-VII are peculiar to the southern, but those in Parts I-III to the northern area, 
Both forms, the southern and northern, 
are shown in Fig. 13. Well within the South 
southern area occurs the southern form Pere 


Fig. 13. 


(a2) from the same above-mentioned ‘i; wh 1 

inscription at Maliya (about Lat. 21° , : i; d y I 3 5 
31', F. GI. No, 38, p. 165, Plate xxiv, = 

{. 3); also the similar southern form uh de i i 5 U b 
(6), from an inscription at Junagadh , f 7; & a B 


(Lat, 20° 31’; F. GIL. No. 14, p. 61 
Plate viii, 1. 29), as well as (c) from an Forms of ru and 7d in the northern and southern arcas, 
inscription at Rajim (Lat, 20° 58’, F. GI. No, 81, p. 295, Plate xiv, 1.12). The strictly 
southern character of these three inscriptions is proved by the fact that they all exhibit the 
distinctly southern form of m (Fig. 9 6), The Maliyd inscription (Plate xxiv, ll. 12, 16) 
shows the southern forms (e) and (f) of ri, On the other hand, we have, well within the 
northern area, the northern form (2) of ru in inscriptions at Kahaum (Lat. 26° 16’, F. GI. 
No. 15, p. 67, Plate ix A, Il. 8, 12), and at Indér (Lat. 28° 12’, F. GI. No, 16, p. 71, 
Plate ix B, 1. 6), and the similar forms (k) at Nagarjunt (Lat, 25° 0’), (J) at Mandasér 
(Lat. 24° 3’), and (m) at Mathura (Lat. 27° 30’; F. GI. Nos, 50, 33, 63, pp. 227, 147, 
263, Plates xxxi, 1, 1, xxi B, 1. 8, xxxixA, 1. 3). The northern form (”) of ri appears in 
an inscription at Udayagiri (Lat, 23° 32’ F.GI. No. 61, p. 259, Plate xxxviii, 1, 7) and with 
a slight difference (0) at Bédhgaya (Lat, 24° 41’, F.GI., No, 71, p. 277, Plate xli, 1. 13). 
Both these inscriptions are on the border line; but on that line also the southern forms of ru 
and ri are found side by side with the northern, Thus at Khéh (Lat. 24° 23’) both forms 
of ru occur: the southern (d) (F, GI, No, 22, p. 103, Plate xiii, ll. 5, 11, and No. 25, 
p. 114, Plate xvB, ll. 7, 13), and the northern (7) (F. GI. No. 27, Plate xviii, ll. 6, 10; 
No, 28, Plate xviii, 1.6; No. 29, Plate xix A,1, 13, and No. 31, Plate xx, 1. 6) ; and what 
is particularly to be noted, the southern form occurs here in conjunction with the northern 
form of m (Fig, 9c). Similarly both forms of ré are seen at Mandasér (Lat. 24° 3’), the 
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southern (g) (F. GI. No. 18, p. 82, Plate xi, Il. 10, 15) and the northern (n) (F, GI 
No. 35, p. 153, Plate xxxii, 1. 11). Moreover, there is a peculiar form ri (h) sed ( ) 
which substitute two parallel strokes for the southern semi-circle, and this form appears to . 
common to both areas; for it is seen in the south at Junagadh (Lat. 21° 31’; F. GI. No. 14 
p. 59, Plate viii, 1 10), as well as in the north at Bilsad (Lat. 27° 33’; F. GI. No. 10. 
p. 44, Plate v, 1. 11). ot 

In the third place, there is the striking difference in the use of the two forms of the 
letter y, the old and the modern, In Parts I-III, as already observed, and as will be 
explained in detail in Chapter IV, the modern form of y is used optionally with its older 
three-pronged form; while in Parts V-VII that three-pronged form is used exclusively, The 
modern form of y oviginated in the north, and its use never spread to the south, 

The obvious conelusion suggested by the foregoing evidence is that the persons who 
wrote Parts V-VII were natives of some place lying within the southern area, In the case 
of Part VI, at all events, this conclusion is confirmed by the other significant fact that the 
folios of Parts VI are numbered on their obverse sides (see Chapter IJ, p, xx). For, as 
Biihler has pointed out in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, VII, p. 261, the practice of 
numbering the folios on their obverse side is a peculiarity of Southern India, We have a 
good example of this practice, of a very early date, in the copper-plates of the Pallava 
king Sivaskanda Varman, and the Kéndamudi Plates of Jaya Varman, a contemporary of 
the Andhra kings Gautamiputra and V<§sigthiputra, who reigned about 113-137 A.D. 
These copper-plates may be seen in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I., pp, 4-6, Plates I-V., 
Vol. V, p. 86, and Vol. VI, p. 315. At the same time, the place whence the writers of 
Parts V-VII came must have been somewhere near the border line of the two areas, This 
ig indicated by the circumstance that the southern forms of é, ru and ri are employed in 
conjunction with the northern form of m, exactly as in the inscriptions, above mentioned, 
at Eran and Khéh, both of which places lie on the border line. While the writers of Parts 
some place near the southern limit of the northern area, 
the person who wrote Parts I-III must have come from somewhere near its northern limit, 
that is to say, from Kashmir or Udyana. This is indicated by the occurrence in Part II 
(fol, 274, 1, 11) of the peculiar Sarada form of the letter k (Table I, No. 2 in Traverse 2), 
The Sarad4 script is peculiar to Kashmir, where it originated directly from the Gupta script 
in the course of the seventh century, and where it is still current, almost unchanged, to 


V-VII appear to have come from 


the present day. The Sarad4 forms of Fig, 14 

those letters which entcr into the present ack 

enquiry are shown in the lower line of | FY GF WwW af % F 
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Fig. 14.03 The upper line shows the 
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corresponding letters in the script of the 9 NY & aw | r.) 4 | 
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Horiuzi Manuscript, which was written 
b d ¢ 


in the first half of the sixth century _ 

(Anecdota Oxoniensia, Vol I Part III Letters of the Horiusi and Sérad& scripts. 
) : 9 s 

p. 64), Its script, therefore, was the immediate predecessor of the Saxad4& script, The 

III and Parts V-VII. It concerns the 


&@ There isa further point of difference between Parts I- 
and willbe discussed in the 


shape of the initial voweli. This point, however, is not decisive of locality, 
sequel, p, XXXVI. 

& These letters are extracted from a birch- 
fo me by Dr, Stein in December 1898. 


bark manuscript in Sarad4 characters which was preserted 
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appearance of the Sarad& form of & (Fig, 14,1. 26) in Part II is quite exceptional, It 
occurs only once, Its use would seem to have grown gradually more frequent, till it finally 
became distinctive of the Sarada script. On the other hand, that script selected for itself 
(Fig, 14, 1. 2g), from thle two co-existent forms of the palatal § the flat-topped variety, 
which is used in Parts V-VII, 

The forms which the Gupta script developed on its transference to Central Asia are 


shown in Fig, 15. That figure shows the Fig, 16, 


1 ayxumnta 
> + 


F, d ¢c f g 


same series of letters (as in Fig, 14) in the 
forms which they assumed in manuscripts 
written in the Buddhist settlement at Kuchar, 
They are extracted from Parts II and IX of 2 A Wid of oo JZ Sa A 
the Weber Manuscripts, which are shown 3 b . & 3 
in Plate I, Fig. 2, and Plate III, Figs, 3-5, 
in my Report on the Weber Manuscripts in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LXII, Part I (1893), pp. 1-39. It will be seen from Fig. 15 that there are two 
distinct varieties of the Kuchari script, the second variety (lower line) showing an appre- 
ciable slant which is absent from the first variety,64 The latter variety, it will be noticed, 
resembles much more closely the upright ductus of the Gupta script as it was current in 
northern India, and as it prevails in the Bower Manuscript. The latter Manuscript, as has 
been explained in Chapter II, is written mainly (i.e, all except Part VI) on inferior and 
damaged birch-bark, which cirumstance suggests its having been written by Indian em- 
igrants on remnants of the store of birch-bark which they had brought with them from 
India.°> On the other hand, the Weber Manuscripts are written on paper, which was the 
erdinary writing material of Eastern Turkestan, The two varieties of the Kuchari script, 
shown in these manuscripts, were current contemporaneously; for they were all dug out 
from the Qutluq Urda stipa in the vicinity of Kuchar (see Chapter 1). How the diver- 
geuce of the two varieties arose is not known, What the difference of the writing material, 
however, suggests is that the manuscripts on birch-bark, such as the Bower Manuscript, 
were written at an earlier date than the manuscripts on paper. The former probably were 
written by immediate immigrants from India, who still possessed some store of birch-bark, 
their native writing material, while the latter were written by their descendants, or by 
native Kuchari converts who naturally made use of the paper of their own country. In this 
connection a curious point may be noticed, The upright variety (upper line in Fig. 15) 
eonserres the Southern Indian fashion of writing the syllables ru and ri (e and f), the 
jutting é (@), and (though not quite distinctly) the flat-topped é (g), all of which fashions 
are peculiar to Parts V-VII of the Bower Manuscript, On the other hand, the slanting 
variety (lower line of Fig. 15) conserves the northern fashion of writing ru and ri (e and 
f), and the round-topped § (g) of Parts I-III, with which, however, it combines the southern 
eee 


The upright and slanting scripts of Kuchar. 


* The two varieties are shown also in Fig. 17, where the difference of the upright (c) and slanting 
(4) forms of » and th (in Ul, 1, 2, 3, respectively) Is very clearly marked. 
8 This conclusion is suggested also by the circumstance mentioned earlier (p. xxix) that the Iettes 


ts is written in Parts V-VII with an approach to the slant which distinguishes one of the two varieties 
of the fully developed Kuchari script, 
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jutting e¢ (4). This combination, in the slanting variety, of different Indian fashions of 
writing seems to suggest that that variety originated among the native Kuchari converts to 
Buddhism, while the upright variety persisted among the Indian Buddhist immigrants and 
their descendants. For it should be noticed that both the Sarada script, which originated 
from the Gupta script, and the Horiuzi script, which occupies a position intermediate between 
the Gupta and Sarada, agree with the upright variety of the Kuchari script in conserving | 
the southern Gupta fashion of writing @, ru and ré, and é,°6 The considerable mcdificati 

in the forms of some letters, such as m and y (Fig. 18, cand d), presupposes a renee | 
siderable interval of time to have passed since the introduction of the Gupta script into | 
Eastern Turkestan and the production of the Bower Manuscript. As the date of the latter 
is probably to be referred to the second half of the fourth century (see Chapter V), the date 
of the Weber Mianuscripts may be placed within the sixth century, or possibly a little | 
earlier, 

It has been stated (ante, p. xxix) that Part IV must have been written by a person 
different from the two writers of Parts V-VII, as well as from the writer of Parts I-III. 
From the latter the writer of Part IV differs (see Plate I) by tke use of the flat-topped §, 
as against the use of the round-topped # in Parts I-III, From the former he differs by 
the use of the plain é as well asthe northern ru and ré, as against the jutting @ and the. 
southern ru and ri of Paris V-VII. Further from both, the writer of Parts I-III as well as 
the writers of Parts V-VII, the scribe of Part IV differs in the following striking points, 
In the first place, he writes the initial vowel i in a way quile peculiar to himself. In 
Parts I-III it is written quite differently, as may be seen from Table I. In Parts V-VIJ, 
that vowel does not happen to occur zt all, It is altogether a character of very rare 
ocourrence. From the epigraphic records of India, as may be seen by a ref rence to the 
Tables in Bihler’s Indian Paleography, it appears to be altogether absent. In the Horiuzi 
Manuscript (first half of the sixth century) it resembles rather the character for the vowel 
a, Inthe Sarada script, also, it has a very simple form, though quite different from that in 
Part IV. The full data for an effective comparison, therefore, are not available. All that 
can be said is that the form of the initial vowel ri, which is seen in Part IV, stands quite | 
by itself. 

In the second place, in Part IV the initial vowel 2 is written quite differently from 
Parts I-III on the one side, and from Parts V-VII on the other. The character for the 
vowel i is made up of three dots arranged triangularly (sec Table 1). With the exception 
of Part IV, all the Parts agree in placing the dot, which forms the apex, below the two 
dots which form the base of the triangle; with this difference, Lowever, that in Parts V-VIT 
the apicular dot is made plain, while in Parts I-III it is furnished with a tail, But in 
part IV the arrangement of the dots is exactly reversed; the apicular dot has the 
superior position. The evidential value of this difference, however, is not quite assured. 
6 The line of graphic descent, on the present evidence, appears tobe as follows: The souttern 


Gupta travels in the fourth century northwards, through Kashmir and Udyana, to Kuchar in Eastern 


‘Turkestan In Kashmir it develops gradually, through the Horluzi script (€th cent.) , into the Saraaa 
(7th cent,). In Kuchar it develops, contemporaneously with the Horiuzi stage, into the slanling varicty 


of the Kuchari script (6th cent,), 
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In the Gupta script, as seen in the epigraphic records of India the initial i is made in a 


great variety of forms, These ave shewn in Fig. 16, 

Fig, 16. The four forms (a-d) are peculiar to South East 
the southern area of that script. The two “a ers Mm & “| oy 
forms (e and /) and the four forms (g-k) . : 5 g es a 
prevail mainly in the eastern and western West J 
portions respectively of the northern area, ray oe A 
Finally the form (J)has no definite habitat; it ¥ ee 

is found in the inscriptions at Nirmand in the : A i. he t 
north-west (Lat, 31° 25’, Long. 77° 38’), in Forms of the initial vowel :. 


Pahladpur in the north-east (Lat. 25° 26’, Long. 3° 31’), and at Junagadh in the south-west 
(Lat. 21° 31’, Leng. 70° 36’). Moreover in the Niemand inscription it occurs side by side 
with the proper western form (i); and in the Pahladpur record it alternates with the 
form (g). Considering that the record at Nirmand comprises only sixteen lines, and that 
at Pahladpur even only a single line, the suspicion obtrudes itself that the reversal of the 
position of the apicular dot in the form (J) may be a mere error of writing. Whether or 
not its occurrence in Parts IV of the Bower Manuscript is due to a scribal error, it is not 
possible to say with certainty, seeing that the initial (i) occurs only once in that Part; but 
the possibility of its being due to a mere error cannot be 
disregarded, and it is this possibility which detracts from 
its evidential value, For the putpose of further com- 
parison there are added in Fig. 17 the forms of initial 7 in 
the Horiazi (a) and Sarada (b) scripts, as well as in 
the Kuchati script ef the upright (c) and slanting (d) 
varieties, In order to bring out more clearly the marked 4 ¥ 
distinction between the two varieties (c) and (d) of the Letters of the Horiuzi, Sarada; and 


Kuchari script, the forms of m and tk are added in the Kuchari scripts. 
second and third lines, 


Fig. 17, 
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In ,the' third place, the genetal appearance of the writing in Part 1V conveys 
the suggestion that it was done with a brush rather than a stylus or reed-pen. 
Thus the cutious flourish, or jerk, at the bottom of the right limb of the 
letters g and i, and of both limbs of # (see Table 1), suggests the brush, The apparently 
similar curves, to be seen in the letters g, t, m, ¢ in Parts V-VII, are obviously due to a 
different cause, viz., to the tendency towards continuity in cursive writing.®” The stylus, 
or reed-pen was the usual instrument of the Ixdian scribe, and with it undoubtedly 
Paris I-III and V-VII are written. The brush was peculiar to the Chinese scribe, and 
hence would naturally be the instrument used in the Chinese province’ of Eastern 
Turkestan, And though an Indian immigrant into Kuchar might conceivably abandon his 
accustomed instrument and take to that of his adopted country, it is—on the assumption 
that Part IV was really written with a brush—practically certain that it must have been 


written by a native of Eastern Turkestan, or perhaps by a Chinese Buddhist monk, resident 
in the monastety of the Ming-oi of Qum Turd, 


6” An instructive example of an exactly similarly written cursive ¢ may be seen in the Toramaza stone 
inscription at Kura, in the word mahfsa in Epigraphia Indica, Vol, I, p. 240, }, 12. 
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Irrespective of the details which distinguish the three styles of writing in Parts I- IIT, 
Parts V-VII, and Part IV respectively, itis impossible not to be impressed by the pronaunced 
difference in the general appearance of the writing in those three portions of the Bower 
Manuscript. This circumstance leads to a further observation. On the blank space of the 
obverse of the leaf on which Part III ends, there is inscribed a remark, the exact purport 
of which is, at present, not intelligible. But it is obviously written by the same hand that 
wrote Parts V and VII. For, in addition to the general appearance of sameness, there 
occur in the remark those forms, previously explained of the letters § and th, which are 
peculiar lo the writer of Parts V and VII. On the reverse of that same leaf there is 
inscribed the commencement of Part IV, On the obverse of the third leaf of Part IV, 
(see Plate XL), there is seen, written between the fourth and fifth lines, the brief remark 
na saisaya, This interlinear remark, too, is clearly in the handwriting of the scribe of 
Parts V and VII; for it comprises the peculiar § and y of those Parts; for example, as 
will be seen by refcrence to Table I, the left-hand stroke of y of the remark curls to the 
left as in Parts V and VII, while in Part IV it curls ta the right, The conclusion that 
may be drawn from the existence of the two remarks in the Positions in which they oceur 
is that after Parts I-III had been written, they passed into the hands of the writer of 
Part IV who began his writing on the blank page of the last leaf of Part III, Afterwards 
Paris I-IV passed into the hands of the writer of Parts V and VII, who added his 
explanatory remark to the final page of Part III, and his brief complementary remark on 
the third leaf of Part IV. Probably it was also he who put all the Parts together, and 
euclosed them as a collective manuscript between a pair of wooden boards, It may be 
suggested that the remark appended to the end of Part III, if we only understood it, 
might refer to the monastic order or rank of the writer of Parts I-III. The interlinear 
remark in Part IV only adds a phrase which had been inadvertently omitted by the 


original writer. 


The results of the foregoing enquiry may be summed up as follows. The writers of 
Parts I-III and Parts V-VII were natives of India who had migrated to Kuchar. They, 
no doubt, were Buddhist monks, and these, as is well known, were often in the habit of 
travelling, or migrating, for missionary or other purposes, into Foreign Parts, To judge 
from their style of writing, the scribe of Parts I-III originally came from the northern, 
and the two scribes of Parts V-VII.from the southern part of the northern area of the 
Indian Gupta script. But the fact that they use birch-bark as their writing material 
shows that the country, from which more immediately they migrated to Kuchar, must have 
been Kashmir or Udyana; and the qualitv of the birch-bark which they use suggests that 
they wrote their respective parts of the Bower Manuscripts after their settlement in Kuchar, 
when their store of birch-bark had run short, Parts V aud VII probably were written 
about the same time as Parts I-III, The latter apparently were never completed, They 
passed, in their incomplete state, into the hands of the writer of Part IV, who would seem 
to have been a native of Eastern Turkestan, or perhaps of China, From him Parts I-IV, 
passed inta the hands of the writer of Parts V and VII, who added the two remarks above 
referred to. Part VI was written at a subsequent date by a fourth scribe on a fresh supply 
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of well prepared birzh-bark leaves, since received from India, for the purpose of repairing 
the damage suffered, in the mean time, by part VII. In fact, that fresh supply may 
have been brought from India by the fourth scribe himself who may have been a later 
immigrant, All four writers must have been residing in 2 monastery near Kuchar. But 
the ultimate owner of the whole series of manuscripts, whose name appears to have been. 
Yagomitra, must have held a prominent position in that monastery. For his collective 
manuscript was contained in the relic chamber of the memorial stipa at the Ming-oj of 
Qum Tura, which would appear to have been built in his honour, 


CHAPTER IV. 





THE SCRIPT, THE SCRIBES, AND THEIR USAGES IN THE 
BOWER MANUSCRIPT—Contd, 

It remains to notice a few miscellaneous points connected with the script and the usages 
of the writers of the several Parts of the Bower Manuscript, 

(i) Tue Numeran Signs ; see Table IV, 

These are the old signs of the original Indian system of notation, anterior “to the 
discovery of the “value of place” and the invention of the cypher. That system made 
use of twenty signs, viz,, nine for the units, nine for the tens, one for hundred, and one 
for thousand, Thirteen from among these twenty signs occur in the Bower Manuscript ; 
viz,, the nine unit figures, and the figures for 10, 20, 30 and 50. The figure for 50 is 
doubtful: it might be the figure for 70 (see Chapter II, p.xx), Most of the thirteen 
figures occur in the numbering of the leaves of the several Parts, a few also in the text 
of Parts II, IV, and V. The series of three numbers which occur in the divination treatises 
of Parts [V and V have to be understood, not as possessing any “value of place,” but 
simply as being three successive unit figures, For example, the series 444, in Part IV, 
p. 192, which repeats three times the unit figure for 4, is to be read, not as four hundred, 
forty, four, but simply as four, four, four, It indicates that the die is thrown three times, 
(see p. X CI) so that each time its face shows the number four, 

(ii) Miscernanzous Marxs; see Table V. A 

A variety of marks occur to indicate various purposes, sush as interpunction, correc- 
tion, or a lacuna, 

(1) InrerPunction (see Traverses 1 and 2 of Table V for Parts I-III, Traverses 1-3 
for part IV, and Traverses 1-4 for Paris V-VII). The writers of the Bower Manuscript 
observe no consistent system of interpunction, As to Parts I-III, which are written, 
practically entirely, in verse, the writer, as a rule, makes no use of any sign to indicate 
the ends of half or whole verses. Occasionally he marks the end by a rather wider interval, 
as, ¢.g., the end of verses 121 (Part II, p, 32, fol. 56, 1. 5), 223 (#b., p. 38, fol. 8b, 1. 4), 
353 (ib., p, 44, fol. 116, 1.7), etc. This mark, however, is very unsafe, as the writer often 
disperses his writing, mostly by reason of the defects of the birch-bark (as in Part II 
fol, 12>, 1, 2; Part III, fol. 26,1. 3), or on account of the spread of a conjunct consonant 
(as in Part III, fol. 2b, 1. 3); bw: sometimes apparently from mere caprice (as in shadin 
on 1, 6 of Part II, fol. 12b). If he does use a sign, it is either the well-known double 
stroke, or 2 comma laid lengthwise, or a ringlet, simple or complex. 

(a) The Double stroke-—The modern Indian usage is to mark the end of the half-verse 
by a single vertical stroke, and the end of the full verse by a couple of vertical strokes, As 
regards the single stroke, in Parts I-III, the end of the half-verse is never marked, unless 
it coincides with the end of a formula, or of a section; and in that case, it is marked—if 
it is marked at all—with any of the marks of a full-verse, The single stroke, accordingly, 
is never found, The double stroke always, except as above noted, marks the end of a full 
verse, In Part I, it occurs not infrequently; in fact, in the forty-three verses of the initial 
treatise on garlic, it is used regularly, the only exceptions being verses 29 and 35, In the 
subsequent portion it occurs very rarely; only in verses 51, 59, 60, 67, 70, 73, 79-88, 97, 98, 
100, 116,128. In Parts II and III, also, it occurs very rarely, Thus, in Part II, in verses 
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1, 2, 3, 20, 149, 336; after which it grows rather more frequent, on account, apparently, of 
the shortness of the formule; thus in verses 427, 444, 446, 459, 462, etc. In Part III, it 
occurs only in verses 52 aud 61. But as will be noticed presently, it is used occasionally 
also in conjunction with tke ringlet. 

(b) The Comma—Another sign- which is occasionally used to mark the end of a full 
verse is a comma, laid lengthwise. It exactly resembles the figure for the numeral one, and 
is, no doubt, identical with it, In Part I it is found at the end of verses 49 and 71; and in 
Part II at the end of verses 5, 45, 108, 130, 178, 372, 488, 619, 642, etc. In Part III it 
does not occur, In addition to marking the end of a full verse, it is also'used occasionally 
in other ways. Thus, in Part I, fol, 3b45 (p. 5), it marks the prose notice bhavati ch-dira, 
preceding the fiftieth verse, and in Part II, fol, 2943 (p. 70) it marks the prose notice tatra 
slékah, Again in Part II, fol. 46% (p. 32), it separates the two parts of a colophon.* Some- 
times, again, it marks merely a superfluous blank space ; see below under Lacuna, p, xlii, 

(c) The Ringlet—The third sign which exceptionally marks the end of a full verse 
is a ringlet with a central dot, or a ringlet containing a still smaller ringlet the circum. 
ference of which is studded inside with (usually) three dots. The former probably repre- 
sents the sacred chakra (dharma-chakra), or Wheel of the Law, the latter, the sacred padma 
or White Lotus; and in the sequel these two signs will be referred to as the wheel and the 
lotus, The latter is found only in Part II, while the wheel is common to all three Parts. 
An example of the lotus, used as the mark of the end of a full verse, occurs in Part II, 
fol, 244° (p. 28), and of the wheel, in fol. 19b7 (p. 57), where they mark the end of verses 
38 and 639 respectively, As a rule, however, the lotus and wheel are used as the special 
marks to indicate the end of a passage which is longer than a verse, such as a whole 
formula, or a whole chapter, or the whole of a subject, Accordingly they constitute the 
special marks of the colophon, which is marked off, afore as well as after, by them from the 
surrounding text. Thus we have two lotuses to mark the colophon of the first formula in 
Part I, fol, 1a5*® (p, 26), and of the first chapter in Part IT, fol. 4b%7 (p, 32).68 Similarly 
we have two wheels to mark the colophon of the sidhma formula, in Part II, fol. 18a® 
(p. 54), and of a formula for boluses, in Part ITI, fol, 3655 (p. 184). Sometimes the two 
sigus are combined ; thus the sequence wheel, lotus is found with the colophon trydshanan, in 
Part II, fol. 6a' (p. 34), and the reversed sequence lotus, wheel, with the colophon 4évina= 
rasdyanai, ib,, fol, 24a" (p, 61). Also other variations occur, such as placing one of the 
two signs between a couple of double strokes, as in the sérdiila-chirna colophon in Part II, 
fol, 36+ (p. 30), or placing a double stroke after both signs, as in the médaka formula in 
Part III, fol. 365-0 (p, 184). Exceptional cases, however, are found in which the colophon 
is marked only by one sign, or by no sign at all, An example of the latter case is the 
paicha-gavya colophon in Part IT, fol. 5b" (p, 34). Examples of the former case are the 
colophons after verse 613, in Part II, fol. 19a? (p, 56), and after verse 782, ib., fol. 24a 
(p. 61), which are marked only by a lotus after them.°9 

The signs of the wheel and the lotus, however, are also employed to indicate the end of 
a formula, or of a subject matter, whenever a colophon is dispensed with, Examples are, 
in Part I, the wheel in fol, 3b’, 5b'°, where with verse 120 the subject of hair dyes closes. 


ie Canlaon: annchinne Finck nec ocean Dc La 
6 This colophon combines those of a formula as wellas of the chapters and the two portions are 
separated by the comma mark, 

6 The colophon after verse 804, in part II, fol. 24640 (page 63) is no real exception, because it is 


misplaced, and should stand in the preceding lind. The misplacement is marked by the two crow’s fect; 
See below on Correction, p, xli. 
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In Part II we have the lotus, reinforced by the comma as well as the double stroke, after 
verse 10, in fol, 14°, to mark off the end of the introduction to the treatise. Similarly 
after verse 24 on fol, 165, we have the lotus by itself to mark the end of a series of short 
| formule (verses 18-24), and after verse 39a, on fol, 2b1, to mark the end of a single short 
(unnamed) formula (verses 38-394), And after verse 737, on fol. 22b8, we liave the wheel 
to mark the end of the long pippali-vardhamana formula (vv. 716-737). In Part III a disk 
is frequently used in this way, to mark the end of a formula; especially in fol, 3b, where it 
occurs not less than seven times, in Il, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9. 

Of particular interest is the circumstance that the lotus and wheel appear to be used, 
in Part II, also to indicate glosses, which the author of the Ndvanitaka himself seems to 
have added to the extracts from old authoritative works of which his own work is mainly 
composed, Thus on fol. 274? (page 67) there is, after verse 879, the obvious gloss 
prachiniké pathaé enclosed between two wheels (see note 418, on page 162). On fol. 3305-6, 
yerse 1109 is enclosed betwecn two wheels, and its purport suggests its being a gloss (see 
note 490 on page 1802), In the similar case of verse 929, on fol. 28b3 (p. 69), which the 
author had at first omitted ta mark as a gloss, he (or rather a subsequent copyist) has 
afterwards, on revision, inserted the lotus mark between lines 2 and 3, The same practice 
+s observed in Part III, which may bea work by the same author. Here, on fol, 15", the 
lotus marks what appears to be a gloss; so also on fol. 3b1, It will be observed that both 
passages, thus marked, are in prose. 

In Parts V-VII, the usage with regard to marks of interpunction is much the same 
as in Parts I-III, But in addition we mect with three signs which exactly resemble our 
modern comma, semicolon, and full stop. The comma occurs, ¢.g., in Part V, fols. 263, 3b4, 
5a%, twice even in a reversed position on fols. 3a and 5a3 (see Table V, Traverse 3), in 
Part VI, fol. 2b4, and in Part VII, fol, 123, But it is probable that the comma is really 
sdentical with the more usual lengthwise-comma (the numeral one), of which it is an exag- 
gerated cursive form. The semicolon, practically identical with the well-known sign of the 
visarga, occurs, ¢.g., in Part V, fols. 6a4 and 63, and in Part VII, fol 4a8, The full-stop, 
or single dot, is found, ¢. g., in Part V, fols. 24°, 3a°, 6°, in Part VI, fols, 165, 3a’, and in 
Part VII, fols. 2a* and 2b4. As to the ordinary signs, the double stroke does not happen to 
occur in Parts V and VII, in which the comma, either erect or prone, regularly takes its 
place. In Part VI the double stroke is found in a slightly modified form, embellished with 
a hook to the left at the top of the first stroke, as in fol. 4a5, or with a Rook to the left 
and right respectively ab the top of the two strokes, as in fol, 4b, The lengthwise-comma, 
or the numeral one, as already observed, is used regularly in Part V, ¢.g., in fols, 148-5, 
2a%, etc. So also in Part VI, e.g. in fols, 164, 3a8, and in Part VII, ¢.g., in fol, 14°, 
Neither thle wheel nor the lotus is found in any of Parts V-VII, In their place Part V uses 
the spiral which is the conventional representation of the sacred sankha, or conch shell, as in 
fol. 562. Once in fol. 34%, this spiral is accompanied by the lengthwise-comma. It will be 
observed that the same spiral appears also in the remark which is appended to Part III 
(Plate xxxviii, obv.), and which, as has been previously (pp. xxi and xxxv) stated, was 
written by the scribes of Parts V-VII. 

In Part IV the usage with regard to interpunction is as follows. The double stroke 
ig not uncommon. In its plain form it occurs, ¢.§. in fols. 2a!, 3a?; but it is often accomp- 
anied with! the lengthwise-comma, of numeral one, as in fols, 2a, 3a%, 401, and oceasionally 
this comma is drawn across the double stroke, as in fols, 34%, 3a5, Moreover in the case of 
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fol. 345, the double stroke is hooked, just as in Part VI, fol. 44°, Once, fol. 2a', the crossing 
comma is found also with a single stroke, imitating the form of a regular cross, In equally 
frequent use, however, is the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one; it occurs, é.g., in fols, 3a?, 
3b1, 4a?, 503, 5b®, etc, The spiral, in a rather imperfect form, and enclosed between a pair 
of double strokes occurs in fol, 165, to mark off the introduction to the treatise. The same 
spiral, in much better form, is used also for the bencdictive dni at the beginning of the 
treatise, in fol, 16! (see Chapter II, p. xxii). 

(2) Correction ;—see Table V, Traverse 4 for Parts I-IV. For the purpose of 
correcting an error in the text, when a letter, or a word, had to he cancelled or altered or 
inserted, or when a misplacement had to be indicated, certain signs are used in the Bower 
Manuscript. In Parts I-III one of these signs consists of two, or more, minute strokes 
attached to the top of a letter or a word, Thus in Part I, fol. 36°, the word which 
originally was written prdkté is altered to préktah, and this alteration is indicated by 
attaching two minute strokes to the cancelled vowel 6. Similarly on fol. 2a’, the syllable 
Aa of the word, which was originally written hava, is marked to indicate that it is to be 
read ya (yavamh), Again on fol, 4b4, the vowel 4 of samustdém has been cancelled by the 
attachment of minute strokes. In Part II there occur the following examples. On fol. 76, 
the final é@ of line 10, which is written in faint ink, is cancelled because it is superfluous, 
being repeated at the beginning of line 11; so also on fol, 14a the superfluous final na of 
madhuna, On fol. 1644 one of the duplicated cha of chandana is cancelled; so also, on 
fol, 19a® the vowel é of dridhe, and on fol, 196%, the syllable na, On fol. 28b4, the 
misshapen final d of kkadéd has been cancelled, and replaced by a well-made d. In all the 
above-mentioned cases the double stroke indicates cancelment, The following are examples 
of its indicating an insertion. In Part I, fol. 46°, the original writing had only mé nu, 
which is false for mé@ érinu, The omitted syllable érz is inserted, in very faint ink, between 
ll, 9 and 10, and the place of insertion, between mé and nu, is indicatcd by two minute 
strokes placed above those two syllables. Similarly in Part II, fol. 12a4, a double stroke 
indicates the omission of the syllable va, which is inserted, just below, between ll. 4 and 5, 
But there exist also numerous cases, in which these corrective double strokes are applied for 
no apparent reason. They all occur in Part II], Thus we find them attached to yé of ydgé 
on fol. 6b’, to the visarga of syuh on fol, 10a4, to Ila of bhallataka on fol. 10b%, to ra of 
rasnan on fol, 1142, to hu of bahusd on fol. 120’, ta cha of chatur on fol, 1564, and to gma 
of asmari on fol. 3145, On fol. 565 even the whole word paihdn is thus marked. In all 
these cases, the existing text is correct (see note 45 on p, 33, and note 87 on p. 93). They 
are so numerous that they cannot be attributed ta inadvertence on the part of the scribe, 
He must have had some reason for attaching the mark; but what it can have been is not 
intelligible, unless it be that he wished thus to indicate the correction of something (an 
error, or a lacuna, or the like) in the original from which he was copying, 

Another sign, found in Part II, is a cross. On fol. 15411 it indicates the omission of a 
passage which is supplied in the bottom margin, Its use on fol, 2a3, where it appears to be 
duplicated, is not intelligible, 

A third sign, found also in Part II, is the so-called kdka-pada, or crow’s foot. It 
resembles the mathematical sign of the “root.* It may be seen on fol. 12019% where it 
indicates the omission of a portion of the mark of the colophon, viz., lotus plus double 
stroke. The omission is supplied in the margin below. Unfortunately the margin is 
damaged, but the traces that remain can be completed from the same mark? on fol, 22a,4 


Re nner rnrmnennenneneeneererp 
0 The traces are not those of a damaged syllable, as Suggested on p, 46,n. 99. The verse 393, begin- 


ning with madhuka is complete, Precisely the sama mark (lotus and double stroke) is supplied inter- 
Hnearly on fol, 2828, 
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We have the same crow’s foot on the margin of fel, 13b, where it refers to the cancelled 
numeral four, On fol, 246, it occurs in duplicate, at the end of line 10, apparently to 
indicate the misplacement of the preceding colophon, which should stand on line 9, It will 
be observed that there are twenty-four formule for the preparation of various kinds of gruel 
(vv. 785-802). To these is appended a charm for insuring long life (dyus) in vv. 803-4, 
and after it comes the colopkon Bhélé yavagi, This colophon indicates that the verses 
preceding it are composed by Bela (or Bheda), Asa fact, the charm (vv, 803-4) is found 
in the existing unique Tanjore Manuscript of the Bheda Samhita (see note 376, p. 154), in 
the seventh chapter of its Sdtra Sthdna which deals with indriydpakramaniya, that is, with 
general rules for the prescrvation of bodily and mental health, But the formule for the 
gruels (vv. 785-802) cannot ke iraced in it owing to its mutilated condition, Seeing, 
however, that formule, practically identical, are found in the Charaka Sambhité, in the second 
chapter of its Sutra Sthana, it may rightly be assumed that the missing formule would be 
fouud in the second chapter of the Sitra Sthdna of the Bhéda Samhitéd, if the text of the 
latter were intact.“ It is further to ke observed that the charm has no particular connection 
with the gruels. It and they are mentioned in two different and quite unconnected. chapters 
of the Sahhité, and the charm may be used with any kind of treatment in order to render the 
latter effective for long life, while the gruels of Bheda are specifically referred to in the 
colophon. One naturally expects, therefore, to find the colophon, not after the charm, but 
immediately after the grucls, that is, after verse 802, If it is replaced in its proper places 
in 1,9 of fol. 246, it will be seen that it comes to stand between two wheels (see Fig. 18): 
And in fact, the existing Fig. 18. 


misplacement of the colo- ou Cy) 
phon appears to be in- aa ma koe eg ee 
dicated by the scribe, or 1 ie % F ct | WE a KUz N 


his reviser. He placed 


two crows’ feet, togetrer 
with the numerals 3 (one above the other) on the margin against the wheel mark of the 


colophon, The figure 2 would refer to the second chapter of the Sitra Sthana which 
contains the formule for the gruels, while the figure 7 would indicate the seventh chapter 
of that Sthdana as the source of the charm; and the reviser's object in thus identifying the 
two different sources of the gruels and charm would be to indicate that the colophon which 
speaks of the gruels (yavégu) of Bheda really belongs to the verses 785-802 which contain 
the formule for those gruels. 

Exceptionally the correction of a letter is made in the text itself, Thus, in Part I, 
fol, 2a3 the second letter r of durjjara is written across the letter y of the original reading 
durjjaya; see note 10 on p. 12. 

In Parts V-VII only one of the above-mentioned signs, v2z,, the cross, is found, It 
occurs twice in Part V, fol. 5a*, where it marks the omission of the syllable na, supplied 
below, between lines 2 and 3; and ibid, fol. 6b3, where it marks the insertion of the syllable 
té, written on the margin, below the cross. Otherwise corrections are not marked by any 
sign, For example, in Part VI, fol. 3a4, the omission of the syllable na of upananda, which 
is supplied below, between lines 4+ and 5, is not marked by any sign; neither is the inter- 
linear supply of s, ibid, fol. 5a. Similarly the supply of the syllable ‘ta, on the margin of 
fol. 3a, in Part VI, ig not marked, The meaning of this syllable is quite unintelligible ; for 
the suggestion made, in note 18, p. 224, is not tenable. Possibly it may really be the badly 
drawn and hence cancelled, numeral three; though this explanation, too, is not satisfactory, 
Occasionally blundered readings are defaced; as in Part VI., fols. 261 and 36%, and in 
Part VII, fol, 143. 

See also Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp. 869-70 ; and 7, 1910, p. 830, 








A corrective margiral note. 
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In Part IV, fol. 34, the interlinear insertion of the phrase na saiisgaya, which was made 
by the scribe of Parts V-VII, appears to be marked by a double stroke in a slanting position 
in line 4. But the interlinear insertions of the syllables pi on fol, 44% and bha on fol, 54% 
are not marked by any sign. On fol. 5b®, the correction of tri to tv2 is made in the text 
itself. The favourite method, however, of correcting blundered letters is to deface them, as 
on fols, 303, 3a5, 5b4, where false numerals are defaced. See, also fols. 4a? and 5a5, 

3. Lacuna;—see Table V, Traverse 5, for Parts ITand II, The existence of a lacuna 
is indicated in the Bower Manuscript by means of dots, The number of these dots is equal 
to the number of the missing syllables, when the latter is very small, Thus in Part J, 
fol. 2b4, there are three dots to indicate the absence of three syllables, which the scribe was 
unable to read in his original, but which can now be identified as paiicha cha from the Bhéda 
‘Sanhitd, the source of the Névanitaka (see Journal, Royal Asiatic Society for 1909, p. 858) ; 
also below, Chapter VI, p. lvii, Similarly, abid,, fol. 764, there are two dots to indicate the 
absence of the two syllables para (see note 61, p. 36). Also tbid,, fol, 4b°, there are two 
dots indicative of the loss of two syllables, the identity of which, however, for the present, 
ys unknown (see note 38, p. 32). The case is slightly different with Part I, fol, 3b7. Here 
we have a blank space, partly filled with four dots and enclosed. between those double strokes 
which are the wsual mark of the end of a full verse (see ante, p, xxxvii). Here the dots 
indicate the loss of an indefinite portion of the text in the original manuscript, from which 
the scribe prepared the existing copy of the trealise, 

Dots, however, serve to indicate not only a lacuna in its proper sense, t.¢., a gap in the 
text, but also such gaps, or blank spaces, in the inscribed surface of the leaf as are due, not 
to the loss of any portion of the text, but to defects of the birch-bark, or to other causes. 
(See Chapter IT pp. xviii, xix,), Thus we have three dots at the end of the first line of fol. 7b in 
Part II, to show that nothing of the text is missing, but that the surface of the birch-bark 
was not good enough to be written on, The single dot on the third line of the same page 
serves the same purpose; so also the two single dots on the tenth line of fol, 56, though here 
their presence is not due to badness of the surface of the bark, but probably to a real 
lacuna, which the scribe could only partially fill up with the word chitraka, for which reason 
he put dots into the superfluous blank spaces on either side of that word. 

Besides dots, also the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one, is frequently used to mark a 
superfluous blank space. Thus in Part I, fol. 16%, Part II, fols, 4a!+, 7a71, 7b10, gb5, 1159, 
95b12, 29b12, 31410, 31b1, 9-1, ete, In Part II, at the beginning of the fourth line of 
fol, 156, the comma indicates a blank space due to the conjunct letter above it. 


Finally a more or less lengthy serpentine line is used for the same purpose of indicat- 
ing a superfluous blank space, It occurs, ¢.g., in Part II, fols. 6a'-1),8b', 14a, 


(iii) ABBREVIATION, 

The practice of abbreviating a word is found only in Part IT, and only in application to 
the two words sléka and pada, when they are connected with numbers expressed by figures, 
The word sléka serves as the name of any kind of verse, not of the technically called sléka 
only; and pada is the name of a quarter verse. The two names often occur in the colophon 
of formule, to indicate the number of verses, or parts of verses, of which they censist, 
When so used, they are usually abbreviated to slé and. pa respectively, Thus we have slé 2 on 
fol, 3a8 (p. 29), and 16 11 p@ 1 on fol, 544 (p. 32), ete. Twice, however. éléka is written in 
full, viz,, sékd 14 on fol, 1805 (p, 55), and Sléka 5 on fol. 192 (p. 57). As part of the text, 
of course, it is always written in full; thus in verse 498, on fol. 15b8, we have ardha-éléhka- 
samapanah, and in the prose note introducing verse 947, on fol. 29a3, we find ¢atra lakh, 

(iv) Scripan Errors. ) 

Lapses in writing occur not infrequently in the Bower manuscript. In Parts V and 

VII, which are written with evident carelessness, they are particularly numerous, In a 
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comparatively small number of cases they have been corrected by some revising hand, and 
some of these corrected errors have been already referred to in the Section on Correction 
(p. xl), and others will be referred to below in the Section on Revision (p. xliv), The 
subjoined list refers only to uncorrected errors, and comprises only selected examples. For 
many others the footnotes to the transcribed texts may be consulted. 

The most frequent error consists in a miswritten letter or syllable. Thus in Part I 
fol. 168 (p. 1) guna is written for gana; fol, 3a9 (p. 4) Susrutaigramanah probably for 
Susrutatkamanah (i.e, Susruta éhamanah) ; fol, 3b8 (p. 5) prathamanéshu for pradhamanéshu 
etc. In Part II, fol. 2b* (p. 28), phaléni for, palani; fol, 6D8 (p, 35), arpané for armans 
(possibly only a badly written m); fol. 2409 (p. 63), madhyagad for mavyagad : fol, 29b4 
(p. 71) toye for toyar, etc. In Part IV, fol. 2a? (p. 193), nishpala for nishphala; fol, 3a‘ 
(p. 194) sahayés for sahayais, etc. In Part V, fol, 3a! (p. 205) sascha for pogchd; fol, 308 
(p. 205) upastitai for upasthitain: fol, 4a5 (p, 206), puvva for pirvva, ete. In Part VI. fol. 
Qa (p. 223), sulari for salam, etc. In Part VII, fol. 24° (p. 237), kritaydih for heritdy dub, ete. 

Or, a letter or syllable is misplaced, Thus in Part I, fol, 405 (p. 7), savakara for 
gavaraka, fol, 5a! (p. 8), pilpan for piplum, In Part II fol. 1044 (p. 41), kréiichénadéni foy 
kritichadanani, In Part V, fol. 5b5 (p. 207) isvaran garana for isvara-éaranaii, In Part II, 
fol. 246% a whole colophon is misplaced (see ante, p, xli). 

Or, a leiter or syllable is omitted. Thus in Part I, fol. 2b¢ (p. 3). prayujan for 
prayuiijan ; fol. 3a! (p. 4), munir for munibhir, In Part II, fol. 1a5 (p. 26) chatum for 
chaturdasam ; fol. 104+ (p. 41) gunddndi for gundrandm ; fol. 1947 (p. 57), jivani for 
jivaniyant, In Part IV, fol. 2a! (p. 192), tatamh for satatamh, In Part V, fol. 2b? (p. 204), 
vichéhi for vichintéhz ; fol. 405, samusthita for samupasthita, In Part VI, fol, 308 (p. 224), 
ugddhipéna kalena for uragadhipa-kaléna ; fol. 4a°, (p. 225), ktayé for muktayé, ete. 
Occasionally even a half-verse, or a whole verse, or a whole clause, is missed out; see note 
244, p. 126, note 459, p. 171, and note 2, p. 226, 

Or, a superfluous letter or syllable is inserted. Thus, in Part I, fol. 166 (p. 1), °Gtkshit? 
for °okshit?, In Part II, fol. 4b" (p. 32), nd namna for namna ; fol, 24b® (p. 63), ma at the 
beginning of the line. In Part IV, fol. 15 (p. 192), balamamantarami for balamantaran. 
In Part V, fol. 1a* (p. 203), tatahstésham for tatastésha@i ; and exactly the same superfluous 
visarga in Parl VI, fol. 1a (p. 222), daharah starunah for daharastarunah. A superfluous 
anusvara is rather common: ¢.g,, in Part IJ, fol. 166 (p.1), jvalannti for jvalanti; Part ITI, 
fol, 3a* (p, 183), srunvaninte ; Part IV, fol. 3a° (p. 194), sarvaimtha ; Part V, fol. 104 (p. 203), 
mannusha; Part VI, fol. lat (p. 222), ddrisini; fol. 2a* (p. 223), aréchakanh, m for 
ardchakam ; in this case there is a superfluous comma in addition to the superfluous anusvdra, 
Once there occur also two superfluous verses, see note 114, p. 98. 

Occasionally there occur entirely wrong words, such as pushte for paktt in Part I, 
fol. 3a? (p. 4); sa-patran for sa-pushpan, in Part IT, fol. 2265 (p. 59); dvitiya for trittya, in 
Part IV, fol. 5a!" (p. 195): and 243 for 343, in Part V, fol. 3a° (p. 205). But the 
responsibility for these errors possibly lies rather with the original writers of the treatises 
than with the scribes who copied them in the Bower Manuscript. Still such grossly 
blundered readings, as kagyéshasné in Part J, fol. 3a7 (p. 4), and chashkashu in Part V, 
fol, 2a* (p. 204), are probably to be laid to the charge of the scribes, who may not have 
been able, or careful enough, to read correctly their original, They are certainly responsible 
for such curiosities as those referred to in note 32, p. 3, and note 77, p. 7. 

In this connection a brief reference may be made to certain defects due to the inferior 
quality of the birch-bark on which the scribes wrote rather than to the scribes themselves. 
To this category belong half-formed letters, such as may be seen, ¢.g., in Part II, fols, 7a’, 
1864, 22a’, and in Part V, fol. 2b* (see note 21, p. 193); and want of evenness, or con- 
tinuity, in the lines of writing, as, e.g., in Part II, fol. 114, lines 5 ff. 
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(v) Revision, 


When the Bower Manuscript was exhibited for the first time in Calcutta in November 
1890, it was stated (Proceedings, As. Soc, Beng., p. 223, Journal, As. Soc. Beng., 189], 
Vol. LX, p. 137) that “the writing was entirely in black ink.” So it no doubt appears at 
first sight; but on closer examination letters and syllables are met with occasionally, which 
are written in a very light, or faint, ink. The significance of these light-inked letters, 
namely, that they indicate corrections, is disclosed by such cases as the following, In 
Part I, fol. 46%, the original writing in black ink was mé nu, which is false for mé ér/nu, 
Here the omitted syllable 877 is inserted below, in the interlinear space, in almost invisible 
light ink, and the proper place of insertion between mé and vu is marked by two minute 
strokes, also in light ink, above those two syllables, Again, ibid, fol. 363, the original 
black-ink writing was prokté su, and this is, as it should be, corrected into prékiah sa, by 
inserting a visarga and cancelling the top-strokes of the vowel 6 by two minute strokes, all 
in light ink. Similarly, ibid., fol, 36’, an originally omitted visarga is inserted in ajarah 
But not infrequently corrections are found made also in black ink. Thus, in Part I, fol. 4b4, 
we have the original reading sa-mustém, which is adjectively made to qualify the preceding 
noun triphglém, corrected into sa-mustam, which, just as the following sa-sarkkarai (derived 
from sa and sarkkar@), now qualifies the succeeding noun @ichydtanam, Here both, the 
original as well as the correction, are in black ink, Again, ibid, fol. 5a", (p. 7), the 
original blundered reading muvvé is corrected to m/vvé, both in black ink, though another 
error is left uncorrected ; for the fully correct reading should be miruvd, Ibidem, fol, 4b°, 
there is another instructive example. The original reading pralépaih is corrected to 
pralépa}, both again in black ink. Asa matter of fact, the noun pralépa refers to both, the 
preceding instrumental plural ardha-ripat’ and the succeeding nominative singular smipra. 
yojyah, and may grammatically be made to agree with either. This correction, as well as 
the correction of sa-mustam in black, and of préktah in light ink, shows that the revisers, 
whoever they were, were familiar with the technicalities of the Sanskrit language. Equally 
instructive is an example ibid., fol. 568. Here we have the word lavanépétair entirely in 
black ink with the exception of the syllable 26 which is in light ink. It would scem that the 
original writer in black had left a gap for that syllable, which for some reason he had 
omitted to write, and that a subsequent reader of the treatise supplicd the missing syllable 
nO in light ink. The fact that the original writer should have failed to recognize the com. 
pound word lavar-dpétair, and to supply such an obviows complement of the word lavana, 
compounded with upéta, seems to suggest that he must have been a rather illiterate person,-— 
a conclusion which the occurrence of the numerous other errors (sce Section iv, p. xlii) in 
the original writing tends to confirm. A further instructive example occurs in Part IT, on 
fol, 76, Here the last word of the tenth line appears to have been originally dapayé in 
black ink. To this the reviser added in light ink the terminal ¢ (dépayét),”? and after it, 
the vowel @, as if to commence a fresh verse. Then noticing his mistake—for as a matter 
of fact the vowel é which commences the new verse does stand at the beginning of the 
eleventh line—he cancelled the superfluous é by two minute double-sirokes, 

The foregoing remarks are concerned, in the main, with Parts I-III of the Bower Manv- 
script. The general conclusion suggested by the observed facts is that those Parts were 
originally written in the usual black Indian ink by a somewhat illiterate writer, and that 
some of his numerous errors were afterwards corrected by a more intelligent user of the 


manuscript at different times, sometimes in black ink, at other times, when for some reason 
good black ink was not at hand, in diluted ink. 

7 Both forms dépayé and dipayét, are correct; only the former is Prakrit, while the 
_Sanskrit,--another indication that the reviser was a person familiar with Sanskrit, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE SOURCES AND THE DATE OF THE NAVANITAKAS7 


The name and identity of the author of the Navanitaka are not known, The final 
colophon which perhaps would have supplied that information is, together with the last 
chapter of the work, unfortunately missing in the manuscript, But from the sources which 
the author utilized in making his compilation, it is possible to estimate approximately the 
time whn his work was written, So much is certain that the date of writing the 
work cannot be the same as that of writing the manuscript in which it has come down to us, 
The latter is not an autograph. This is proved by a number of clear indications, For 
example, on page 28, in verse 45, we find, in one of the medical formule, three dots marking 
the omission of three syllables (ante, Chapter IV, p, xlii). At the time of editing the text 
the emendation trini cha[vya-palani] was suggested by me, but in the meantime the true 
reading paficha cha[v ya-palani | has been discovered by Dr, P, Cordier®’ in an ancient medical 
compendium, called B héda Sanhité, from which the Navanitaka has quoted the formula in 
question. Obviously the substitution of the dots shows that the writer of the Bower Manu- 
script had a defective original from which he copied. Again, on page 58, in verse 723 of 
the pippali-vardhamana formula there is the curiously blundered phrase yavad-dasa-varshas, 
instead of yavad-avakarshas, Such a blunder is unthinkable in an original writer: it could 
proceed only from one who copied from a defective original. Again, on page 67, to verse 
979 we find appended the gloss prachinika pathd, for the purpose of explaining an unusual 
name of the drug commonly known as pathdé, Such a gloss is not likely to have proceeded 
from the author himself, As usual, it must have stood originally on the margin of the 
manuscript, or perhaps between thelines, By a subsequent copyist it was transferred, in the 
body of the manuscript, to the position where we now find it in the Bower Manuscript, The 
writer of the latter may, or may not, have been the first to make that transfer; but, in any 
case, the present position of the gloss shows that the existing Bower Manuscript was not 
copied from the author’s autagraph, but from some intermediate copy of that autograph, 
The conclusion which, indeed, is already suggested by the three dots and the blundered 
phrase, is that there must have been some interval, perhaps of not inconsiderable duration,. 
between the writing of the autograph and the copying of the existing manuscript, The 
date of the latter, as explained in Chapter V, p. lii, must be referred to the third quarter of 
the fourth century, somewhere between 359 and 375 A.D. This supplies us with the lower 
limit for the date of the Ndvanitaka, which, in view of the above-mentioned necessary interval 
between the autograph and the existing manuscript, may he placed provisionally in the 
beginning of the fourth century, or about 300 A.D, 


The upper limit is determined for us by the circumstance that the Charaka § anhita and 


the Susruta Samhita are two of the sources from which the author of the Navanitaka quotes. 
8? For a somewhat fuller treatment of the subj ect, sce the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 


1909, pp. 857 ff. _ ; 
Se his Récentes Découvertes, p. 21. The three missing syllables are pavicha cha. 
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copious extracts, In the opening verse the author advises his readers that in his treatise he 
is going to bring together the best-known formule of ithe maharshis, or medical authorities 
of his tine, Following the usual practice of Indian writers, he does not name those autho- 
rities, assuming, of course, that the reader would at once recognize the standard work from 
which some particular formula was quoted. Still in the case of not a few formule we find 
he does name their authors, From the distinction thus made, it may reasonably be concluded 
that the formule, thus singled out by naming their authors, were quoted from what may be 
called the floating medical tradition,—it being necessary to indicate the authority for their 
recommendation,—while those formula, in the case of which no author is named, were quoted 
from standaid works of well-known authorities, 

By far the largest number of formule, brought together in the Navanitaka, bclongs to 
the latter class, The most conspicuous among the earliest medical teachers is Punarvasu, the 
son of Atri, commonly known as Atréya. Acvording to the Indian tradition he was a 
physician, teaching medicine in Taxila, in the north-west of India, about the time of Buddha, 
in the sixth century B.C. He is famous as the head of a great medical school of internal 
medicine, He is said to have had six disciples, who committed their master’s teaching to 
writing, in tantras, larger treatises, or kalpas, smaller monographs. Some centuries later, 
attempts Were made to epitomize these carly tantras and kalpas, and gather their substance 
into samhitdés or compendia, Only two of these sa.ihitas have come down to our day. These 
are the Charaka Samhita and the Bhéda Samhita, They are compendia based on the tantras 
and kalpas of Agnivésa and Bhéda respectively, Of the writings of the other four pupils of 
Atréya, viz,, Harlta, Jatikarna, Ksharapani, and Parasara, nothing has survived, except 
occasional short quotations in the medieval medical literature2® The compendium, known as 
Charaka Siaihiléd, which professes to give Atréya's teaching, as reported by his pupil Agnivésa, 
was compiled by a physician of Kashmir, called Charaka."° The author, or rather compiler, 
of the Bhéda Sanhitd, which professes to give, in the main, the teaching of Atréya as reported 
by his pupil Bhéda, is not known, 

Both these samhzia, or compendia, must have been well-known standard books in the time 
of the author of the Névanitaka, for he makes copious extracts from them without naming 
them as his sources, From the Bhéda Samhita the following formule arc taken*! :— 

(1) Ayérajfya-charga, vv, 48-55, in Bheda Samhita, VI, 16, vv. 33-456 (fol. 138). 
(2) Rasdyanthka-ghritz, vv. 165b-169a, in Bh, S., VI, 4 (fol, 1005). 
(3) Daidnga-ghrita, vv. 201-3, in Bh. S., VI, 5,vv. 17b-20@ (fol. 1052). 
(4) Sahachara-ghrita, vv. 32936, in Bh, S., VI, 24 (fol. 153d), mutilated. 
(5) Madhuyashtikd-taila, vv. 337-43, in Bh. S., VI, 4 (fol. 103@), mutilated. 
(6-8) Three Amitisdra-yi ga, vv, 407-12, in Bh. S., VI, 10 (fol. 11 6). 
(9) Kdsa-yiga, vv. 474-9, in Bh. S., VI, 19, vv. 26b-32 (fols. 143-4), 
(10) Karnaétla-yéga, vv, 5346-74, in Bh, S., VI, 22 (fols, 147-8). 
89 For an example of such a quotat:on from Jatfkarna sec Srikanthadatta’s commentary to Siddha- 
yiga (c, 125C A.D.), pp. 21, 36, ete. 
Actually only two-thirds of the compendium were written by Charaka, probably in the Ist cent, 
B.C., the other one-third was added by the Kashmir physician Dridhabala, in the 9th cent, A.D. See my 
Article in the Jurnal, R,A,S., 1908, pp, 997 ff., and sbid., 1909, p, 857, 


‘1 These were first discovered by Dr. P. Cordier, see his Récentes Découvertes, p. 21. The references 
in the text are to the folios of the unique Tanjore Manuscript of the Bhéla Samhita. 
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(11) Tailidya-vasti, vv. 642-4, in bh. S., Vil, 9 (fol. 201). 
(12) Bhéli-yavdgi, vv. 82-4, in Bh, S., I, 7 (fol. 10), 

To these may be added three formule which are no longer traceable in the single existing 
mutilated Tanjore Manuscript of the B héda Sawhitad, but which are attributed to Bhéda in 
the Yéga-ratna-samuchchaya of Chandrata. These are— 

(13) Balé-ghiita, vv. 280-6, 
(14) Ganlamilimyéga, vv. 390-401, 
(15) Lakshddi-sarpih, vv. 1059b-60a, 


From the Charaka Sanhité the following formule are taken ;— 

(1) Talisaka-chiriur, vv. 11-13, in Charaka Samhitd, VI, 8, vv. 140-3. 
(2) Shidava-chirna, vv. 14-17, in Ch. S., VI, 8, vv, 136-9. 
(3) A half sléka, v. 24a, in Ch. S., VI, 5, v. 880. 
(4) Vardhaminaka-chirna, Vv. 25-6, in Ch. S,, VI, 8, vv. 101-3. 
(3) Matulunga-chirna, vv. 29-34, in Ch, S., VI, 5, vv. 75-80. 
(6) Tiktuka-ghyrita, vv. 133-6, in Ch, S., VI, 7, vv. 137-40. 
(7) Mahitrtktaka-ghrita, vv, 137-43, in Ch, S., VI, 7, vv. 141-147, 
(8) shatpala-ghrita, vv, 150-1, in Ch. S., VI, 5, vv, 143-4. 

- QO) Tryfshaya-ghrita, v, 152, in Ch. S., VI, 5, v. 62. 
(10) Vasd-ghyita, vv, 153-4, in Ch. S, VI, 5, vv. 122-3, 
(11) Chdngért-ghrita, vy. 155-7, in Ch. S., Vi, 9, vv, 110-12. 
(12); Sdramiliya-ghiita, vv. 169b176, in Ch. S, VI, 2, vv. 23-31, 
(13) Chyavanaprasa-gl ita, vv. 188-200, in Ch. S., VI, 1, vv. 59-71, 
(144) J varahara-anuvisana-taila, vv. 383-5, in Ch. S., VI, 3, vv. 245-6. 
(15) Anuvisana-taila, vv, 380-9, in Ch. S., VI, 9, vv. 131-4, 
(16) An unnamed cough mixture, wy. 460-2, in Ch, S., VI, 5, vv. 119-21. 
(17) Prastha-viréka, vv, 484-90, in Ch, S., VI, 5, vv, 15C-16. 
(18) Madhvasava-yiga, vv, 491-3, in Ch, S., VI, 6, vv, 39-42, 
(19) An wunamed fever mixture, vv 494-52, in Ch. S., VI, 3, vv. 201-2e, 
(20) Another unnamed fever mixture, vv, 496b-9a, in Ch, S,, VI, 3, vv. 196-8. 
(21) Pramtha-prasamana-yé ga, V. 603, in Ch. S., VI, 6, v. 24, 
(22 Pichchhia-vasti, vv. 645-9, in Ch, S., VI, 10, vv. 70-4, 
(23) An unnamed tonic mixture, vv. 742-3, in Ch.S,, VI, 1, vv. 130-1, 
(24) Pippalt-pray'ga, vv. 745-8, in Ch. S., VI, 1, vv. 132-5, 
(25) Dvittya-Pippalt-pray'ga, vv, 749-52, in Ch. 8,’ VI, 1, vv. 136-40, 
(26) An unnamed aphrodisiac formula, v. 819,'In Ch, S., VI, 2, v. 99. 
(27 and 28) Two other unnamed aphrodisiac formule, vv. 8440-6, in Ch. S,, WI, 2, vv, 44-5. 
(29) Sildjatu-kalpa, vv. 950-67a, in Ch. S., VI, 1, vv. 148-64, 

Besides the forty-four formule, comprised in the foregoing two lists, the Navanitaka 
contains a considerable number of other formule, the authors of which are not indicated, and 
the source of which it is, at present, impossible to identify. It does not seem improbable, 
however, that they were extracted by the author of the Navanttaka from the tantras or kalpas 
of the other four above-mentioned pupils of Atréya. None of their writings have survived to 
the present day; but there is evidence which renders it very probable that they still existed 
at the time when the Naévanitaka was compiled. In the latter occur six formule, which occur 
also in the Ayurvéda Sdstra of Susruta, also known as Susruta Samhité, They are the 
following :-— 

(1-3) Three Amdatisdra-yi ga, vv. 407-8, 409-10, and 411-12, corresponding to Susruta Samhita , 
VI, 40, v¥. 35b-36a, v, 35a, and v. 46 (pp. 763-4). 
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(4-6), Three Vajtkarana-yi ga, vv.829-3Ca, 833b-42, 834b-5i7, corresponding to Susruta Samhitd, 
IV, 26, vv. 27, 20, 21. 

The imporlant point with regard to these parailels is that the Amétisdra formule are 
quoted, not directly from the work of Susruta, but intermediately through the Bhéda Samhita, 
For in the latter and in the Ndavanitaka the text of these three diarrhoea formule is identical 
(see Nos, 6-8 in the list of quotations from the Bhéda Sathhita), while their common text 
differs from Suéruta’s text in such a manner as to show that the latter is their common source.®2 

be Ndévanitaka quotes the three formule from the Bhéda Samhita and the latter derives 
them from Susruta’s work, Now the latter, as is well known, is a composite work of two, 
chronologically widely separate, authors. The earlier portion was written by Su‘ruta the 
Elder, who lived probably in the sixth century B,C.,% while the later portion, which calls 
itself Uttara Tantra, or the Later Treatise, was added by an anonymous writer, who may 
provisionally be called Susruta the Younger. Medieval Indian medical tradition identifies 
him with NagArjuna, the reputed contemporary of King Kanishka, This would make him 
also a contemporary of Charaka, so that both the Saihitd of the latter and the Uttara Tantra 
of the former would have been compiled at much the same time. Each link in this chronolo- 
gical chain is still a matter of doubt and dispute; but fortunately that circumstance does 
nob affect the point at issue in the present discussion. Whatever the true identity and date 
of SuSruta the Younger may be, there can be no doubt that his work belongs to the early 
samhité period of the Indian medical litcrature, that is, the period to which also the Charaka 
Samhita and the Bhéda Sanuhitd belong. Susruta the Younger not only added his Uttara 
Tantra, a Sdlakya-tantra or treatise on Minor Surgery, as a complement to the earlier tantra, 
a salya-tanira or treatise on Major Surgery, of Susruta the Elder, but he also revised the 
latter work. Thus the result of his labours, that is the Ayurvéda Séstra of Susruta, as 
we now have it, is essentially a samhitd worls, a compendium of older materials, similar to the 
Charaka Samhita: and therefore it is rightly known also as the Susruta Sanhitd, 

The Uitara-tanira does not profess to be an original composition, In its introductory 
verses it expressly describes itself as a compilation, and cnumerates the tantras, or treatises, 
on which it bases itself. These arc, firstly, a treatise on séldkya, or minor surgery, by Nimi, 
the Vidéha-pati or ruler of Vidéha; secondly, treatises on humdra-bédha, or children’s diseases, 
composed, according to the medieval commentator Dallana (in the 12th cent. A.D.) by 
Jivaka, Parvataka, and Bandhuka; thirdly, the six treatises on kdya-chikitsd, or internal medi- 
cine, composed by the six paramarshi, or supreme medical authorities, that is, obviously by the 
six well-known pupils of Atréya, It is equally obvious, that in the connection in wltich the 
six treatises are mentioned, they cannot refer to any saiheld, but must refer to the original 
tantras of Agnivésa, Bhéda and the rest, In fact, there is no evidence that any saihité, based 
on the tantras of the four other pupils, Ksharapani, Jatikarna, Harfta, and Pardéara, ever 
existed ; for the so called Hérita Saihitd is now generally admitted to be a medieval apacry- 
phal compilation, It is evident, therefore, that in the time of the compiler of the Uttara- 


tantra the original treatises of those four “ supreme authorities” were still extant, and were 
accessible to him, 





*4 For detailed proof, sze my paper in the J.R.A.S., 1909, pp, 884-5, 
%3 See my Osteology of the Ancient Indians, pp. 5,9. 
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Of the six parallels in the Susruta Sahhitd, above listed, the three @mdtisdra formule 
(Nos, 1-3) occur in the Uttara-tantra, Two conclusions follow from this circumstance, 
First, as the Uttara-tanira complements the so-called Susruta Samhita, ov the A yurvéda Bdstra, 
the latter work must have been in existence at the time of the compilation of the Ndvanitaka, 
Secondly, as all the six treatises (‘antra or kalpa) of the pupils of Atréya existed at the 
date of the compilation of the Uttara-tantra, it is not unreasonable to assume that they still 
existed somewhat later when the Ndvanitaka was compiled; and that those formule which 
cannot be identified either in the Charaka Samnhitd or in the Bhéda-Sanhitd, and of which the 
Ndvanitaka docs not expressly name the author, may have been extracted from the works 
of the four pupils of Atréya, which were still current as great medical authorities 
(paramarshi or maharshi), and which might be quoted without any necessity of 
specification, 

To return to the question of the upper limit for the date of the Ndvanitaka, it is now 
seen that both, the Charaka Sanhitd and the Susruta Samhitd, must have been in existence 
at the time when the Ndvaniiaka was compiled, Moreover there must have been some interval 
of time between the compilation of the Ndvanitaka and the Sugruta Sainhitd, For the three 
Amdtiséra formule, above refcrred to, are quoted by the Ndvanitaka, not directly from the 
Witara-tantra, but intermediately from the Bhéda Sanhtid, The latter itself presupposes the 
existence of the Suiruta Sauihitd; for it not only refers to Suréuta by name (as Susrdid), 
but also teaches one of his distinctive doctrines (regarding the gulma disease).°4 Also, some 
not inconsiderable interval of time must be allowed for the two Samhitds of Charaka and 
Susruta acquiring that acknoweldged position of standard works which enabled the author of 
the Ndvanitaka to quote formule from them without the necessity of naming them as his 
source, 

The upper limit, accordingly, is determined by the dates of the three Sanhitds, of 
Charaka, Susruta, and Bhiéda. About the date of the Bhéda Samwhitd we know nothing 
whatsoever, That of the Sufruta Saihitd, as before intimated, is entangled in a net of uncer. 
tainties, The datc of the Charaka Sathhitd alone offers an apparent chance of settlement, 
It is bound up with the date of the cclebrated King Kanishka, at whose court, as tradition 
tells us, Charaka lived as the royal physician. Unfortunately the date of Kanishka itself is 
still in dispute; but the most probable theory is that which places him in the middle of the 
first century B, C, as the founder of the well-known Sathvat Era,® Taking this date for 
‘Kanishka as the upper limit, and allowing the necessary interval for the growth of the Saihhitds 
into standard authorities, the second century A.D, may be taken provisionally as the time of 
the compilation of the N dvaniiaka, 

‘Chere are two points in the Ndvanitaka, which favour the assignment to itof such a 
very early date. One concerns its language, the ather its sources, The former will be dealt 
with in Chapter VII. As regards its sources, all those which the Nédvanitaka specifically 





* For the evidence, see my paper in the Journal, R. As. Soc., for 1909, pp. 883. 

% Much less probable are the two rival theories which place Kanishka in the first century, 
A.D., a9 the founder of the Saka Era in 78 A.D.,and in the middle of the second century A.D. 
respectively. 
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names, have a very archaic appearance, Their list comprises the following names, One 
formule each is quoted from :— 
(1) Kankayana, v, 935, 
(2) Nimi, vv. 883-4, 
(3) Suprabha, vv 633-7, 
(4+) Uésanas, vv, 846-7a, 
(5) Vadvali, vv, 319-24. 
'(6) Viihaspati, prose, 784, 
Two formule each are quoted from :— 
(7) AgaStya, vv, 588-9 and vv, 905-9, 9 
(8) Dhanvantari,vv. 232-40, and vv. 968-76, 
(9) Jivaka, v. 1081, and vv. 10976-9a, 


[A whole series of formule are referred to— 
(10) Kasyapa, vv, 1011-1040. 

None of these formule, with one exception, can be traced elsewhere, ‘All the names, 
except those of Jivaka and KaSyapa, belong to semi-mythical or prehistoric personages, 
Suprabha does not appear to be known as a physician outside the N@vanitaka” The only 
mention of Vadvali, at present known, occurs in the Kalygna-Kg@raka, a medical treatise 
written by an unknown author at the court of the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana,®8 
‘The mention by Panini of a patronymic V@dvali (see note 168, on p. 109) points to a very 

" early date. So does the name of Nimi, who is the epic ruler of Vidéha, and the reputed founder 
of the Indian ophthalmic science, Similarly Dhanvantari is the reputed semi-divine founder 
of surgical science, On the other hand, Jivaka is a historical, or at least semi-historical, 
personage, For tradition assigns him to the court of king Ajatagatru, in the sixth century 
B,C,, and makes him a contemporary and friend of Buddha, One of the two formule (v, 
1081), which the N@vanitaka quotes from him, forms the single exception, above noticed, of 
occurrence elsewhere. It is quoted by Vangaséna (see note 481 on page 178) with two 
variants, and without naming its author, KaSyapa (or KaSyapa, see note 467 on p. 173), 
also, is probably a historical, or semi-historical, person, being likewise a contemporary of, 
Buddha, Medical tradition knows of two men of that name, an elder (vriddha) and a younger, 
Tt is, no doubt, Kasyapa the Elder, whom the Na@vanitaka quotes, Both, he and Jivaka, 
are reputed to have been skilful children’s doctors; and, asa fact, the formule, quoted fram 
them, do refer to children's diseases, Also, it may he added, the use of the phrases itih- 
dvacha Jivakah (v. 1081) and tt bh@shati Jivakah (v, 1099), i.¢., thus spake (speaks) 
Jivaka, and the phrase Kasyapasya vaché yatha (vv. 1020, 1022, 1027), i.e., according to 
the saying of Kaiyapa, which the N@vanitaka applies to their formule, apparently indicates 
them to be their ipsissima verba, Usanas and Vrihaspati (or Brihaspati) appear to be historical 


personages, being the founders, respectively, of the Ausanasa and Barhaspatya Schools, which 
flourished in the fourth century B,C," 





renee ae a —— ips chance Pe 
% There is a formula of his quoted also in the Lafuna Kalpa, which is included in Part I of the Bower 
Manuscript. 


7 But see Journal, Roy. As, Soc., 1893, p. 337. 


The Kalydna-kiraka was discovered hy Mr. Narasitshachar of the Mysore Axcheological Survey, 
Sea his seport for 1906-7(§ 59, p. 15), 


8 ‘For further particulars, see Professor Jacobi’g article in the Sitzungsberichte der Kgl, Preuss, Ake 
ademic der Wissenschaften, on the Frihgeschichte der indischets Philosophie, vol; xxxv (1911), Pp. 733-43, 
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In addition to the ten sources, named in the preceding list, the N@vanitaka draws on 

two other archaic sources, v2, :-— 
(11) Atréya himself, the head of the Taxila medical school, and 
(12) The mythical Asvin pair (see note 126 on page 100), 
The formule, attributed to Atréya, are the following :-~ 
(1) Laguda-chirna, vv. 35-7, 
(2) Sardila-chirna, vv. 71-5a. 
(3) Amritapraga-ghrita, vv. 108-192. 
(4) Mahdkalydnaka-ghrita, vy. 1260-32, 
(5) Bala-taila, vv. 261-76, 
(6) A mutilated formula, prose 715, 

The fact that these six formule are specifically assigned to Atréya’s authorship shows 
that they did not exist in the Charaka Sanhité in the condition in which that work was 
known to the author of the Ndvanitaka, If they had occurred in it, one may reasonably say 
he would have quoted them from it without naming their author, precisely in the same way as 
he cited the other formule above listed (p. lv), For the same reason it may be inferred that 
he did not quote them from the Bhéda Sahité, nor from any of the (at that time still existing), 
tantras of the other four pupils of Atréya, The probability is that the author of the Ndvani- 
taka quoted them from the floating medical tradition of his time, and the fact that in his time 
there still existed a living tradition of this kind, points to an early date for the compilation 
of the Navanitaka, 

There are in these six formule some peculiarities which point in the same direction, 
The first of the formule is not traceable elsewhere. The second (vv. 71-752) is found in 
Madhava's Siddha-yéga, chapter VI (on ajirna, or indigestion), vv. 27-32, but there is a 
characteristic difference. In substance the two versions are identical throughout: even in 
diction they run practically identical in the initial three half-verses (Nav,, vv, 71-72a=S, 
W., vv. 27-282). In the fourth half-verse (Nv, v, 72b==S, Y,, v, 285) an additional ingre- 
‘dient (kushiha), is introduced, and thence forward to the end of the formula the diction is 
quite different, Also the reference to Atréya is omitted, and the formula is given the different, 
though synonymous, name agnimukhachirna,'® or plambago-root powder. This modified 
recension is quoted by Chakrapanidatta in his Chikitsd Sanhgraha (Chap, VI., No, 17), and 
by Vangaséna (Chap. V, vv. 56-60). In the Charaka Samhita neither the original, nor the 
modified formula is fonnd, In fact, that compendium includes na special chapter on ajirna 
complaints, for which the formula is designed, It would almost seem that the author of the 
modified formula is Madhava himself, who, accordingly, omitted the reference to Atréya, and 
altered its name,!°! The third, fourth, and fifth formule occur, with the same names, in the 
kshatakshita, unmada, and vata-vyddhi chapters of the Charaka Samhita, (sthana VI, chap. 
(16, vv. 32-40, chap. 14, wv. 53-4, chap, 28, vv. 144-52, pp. 624, 612, and 783). But here, 
though practically identical in substance, they appear in entirely different versions, nor are 
these versions attributed to Atréya, This circumstance is explained by the fact that those 

100 Under this name (agni-ghrita) there occurs in Part IIT, vv. 25, 26, @ plumbago-root formula for 
the preparation of a ghtite. It too is ascribed to Atréya, but its composition is quite different. 

101 According to Dr. Cordier, the original formula, though with a few variants, occurs in the second 
‘hapter of an anonymous work, called Brihad-vaidya-prashrakd. 
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three chapters (14, 16, 28) belong to that complementary portion which was added ta 
‘Charaka’s Compendium several centuries after ils author’s death, at a time when probably tke 
tradition of Atyéya’ s teaching no longer survived, Of the sixth formula unfortunately only 
the closing words survive, But the phrase tty-Gha bhagavdn Atréyah, “thus spake the 
blessed Atréya, which they comprise, appears to indicate, as do the similar phrases used 
with reference to Jivaka and Kasyapa, that the mutilated formula was quoted in the ipsissimg 
verba of Atréya, 


The formule attributed to the ASvin pair are the following :— 

(1) Asvint Matulunga-gudikd, vv. 750-77, 

(2) Another févint Matulunga-gudikd, vv. 80-84, 

(3), 4 vina-gulma-chirna, vv. 85-6. 

(4) Asvina-haridrd-churna, vv. 96-101, 

(5) Asvina-lasund-ghrita, vv. 216-22. 

(6) Asvina-joarahara-ghrita, vv. 223-5. 

(7) Asvina-visha-ghrita, vv. 241-4. 

(8) Asvina-bindu-ghtita,vv. 251-5, 

(9) Amrita-taila, vv. 287-312, 

(10) Asvina-raktapitia-yé ga, vv, 418-25, 

((11) Kshira-yiga, v. 575, 

(12) Aypbrajtya~yi ga, v, 579, 

(13) ASsvinér Asvagandhé-vasti, vv, 618-252, 

(14), Pippali-vardhamana-rasdyana, VV. 716-37 a, 

(15) Asvina-rasdyana, vv. 773b-81a. 

(16) Asvintya-yé ga-traya, vv. 810-3. 

(17) Asvina-harttakt-kalpa, vv. 917-49, 

The names of thirteen of these formule (Nos. 1-8, 10, 13, 15-17), which occur in their 

colophons, assign them to the Asvins. In the case of the remaining four (Nos, 9. 11, 12, 14) 
the assignment is made in a remark, which is embodied in the formula itself . Asimilar remark ' 


confirming the assignment in the celophon, is embodied also in the text of the five formule 
Nos, 5, 8, 10, 15, 16. 

With regard to the authorship of these remarks, that in the A svina-rasdyana formula 
(No, 15) is particularly instrwetive, The last Walf-verse (v. 7816) implies that by the medical 
tradition the formula was ascribed to the ancient physician Visvamitra, apparently the reputed 
father of Susruta (see Susruta Saihité VI, 18, v, 1, and 66, v. 1/; pp. 706, 914). That 


inscription is contradicted, however, by the initial verse (v. 7736) and by the name in the 


‘ colophon, which attribute the formula to the Asvins, This discrepancy seems best accounted 


for by the explanation that the initial verse which has no essential connection with the medical 


prescription, as well as the colophion, are due to the author of the Névanitaka, He would 


seem to have had reason to believe that the formula was really devised by the Asvins, Accor- 


dingly he so named it in the colophon, and prefixed the initial verse, in order to explain that 
it was really the Asvins who communicated the formula to Visvamitra, 

The same conclusion is suggested by the Aivina-raktapitta formula (No. 10). Here the 
actual medical prescription begins with verse 419, and is preceded, in v, 418, by a lengthy, 
explanation that that prescription was taught to Indra by the Asvins, although the attribution 
to the latter is actually embodied in a brief remark in the final verse 425, In the compilation 
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of Vangaséua (chap, VIII, vv. 93-9, pp. 226-7), where the formula, with ils Anal attribution; 
is also quoted, the lengthy introductory versé 418 is omitted. And that this-omission is not 
due to any accidental cause is shown by the fact that the formula, in the colophon, is called 
chandanadya-ghvrita. Foy as the medical prescription begins, in v. 419, with chandane, and 
as the rule is to name a formula by its initial drug (see note-29, on p. 82), it is apparent 
that the introductory verse 418 is not an essential part of tle formula, and was not present 
in the source whence Vangaséna gathered the,formula for(his. compilation ; but that its addition 
is due to the author of the Ndvaniiaka himself, and (in view-of the §ual verse) is really a 
piece of supererrogation. } 
The same may be the case with the altributive emits’ in se see formule, ‘Thus the 
two formule, Nos. 11 and 12 (vv. 575 and 579), which are quoted by Madhava and Vangaséna 
(sec notes 281 and 284 on pp. 134, 135) are ciled by them without the attributive remark 
of the Névanitaka, Again the formula, No, :8, which ,consists of fiye verses, is found, m 
another version, identical in substance, but compressed into two verses, in Vangaséna’s. compi+ 
lation (Chap. XXX, vv. 106-7). In the same, ora similar short version, accoiding-to Dr, 
Cordier (Récentes Découvertes, p. 21), the f ormula is ascxibed to Krishnatréya by Niéchalokara, 
in his Ratnaprabhé, and by Chandrata in his Yégar atna- samuchchaya, From this it is clear 
that tbe formula occurred in different versions, in different treatises, by different auth ors, but 
that the author of the Navanitaka preferred the longer and more cia version ascribed by 
tradition to the Asvin pair. . | 
The case of No, 14 issimilar, This is along f ormula of 221 y¥ erses, describing a curiously 
complicated treatment with daily increasing and subsequently decreasing doses of aments of 
long pepper. The whole course of treatment (sec nole 329 on p. 144) eccupics a period of 
100 plus 99 plus 21, or 220 days. It also involves the consumption, within that period, of not 
less than 10,000 aments of long pepper. By the side of this complicated formula, the Na avani- 
taka has another, in verses 749-52, which is much more simple, It is modeled on the losiges 
one, but it greatly reduces the length of the period, as well as the total of the consumed 
peppers. It also admits several options: while in every vase the period is twenty days, the 
ratio of peppers may vary belween 10, 6,'5, 9r 2, ard consequently the total of peppers consu- 
med is, 1,000 or 600, or 500, or 300. From the, largest option, this shorter formula is, in 
verse 750, distinguished as the pippali-sahasra or “the one thousand pepper formula,” It 
seems reasonable to conclude that it was the unwieldiness of ‘the original formula, both with 
respect Lo the length of the period aud the enormous lotal: of the consumed peppers, which led 
to the simplification. As a matter of fact, even the simplified formula survives, at the present 
day, only in its mildest form, which prescribes the consumption of 300 peppers ina period of 
twenty days at the rate of three peppers a day (see note 343 on p. 147). While the longer 
formula is, in verse 736, expressly ascribed to, the Asyins, the author of the shoiter is not 
mentioned, We know him, however,’ from the fact that iL occurs in the. Charaka-Saiihata 
{sect, VI, chap. 1, wy. 136-40, ante, No. 24, Pp. lix). -As that sanhitd is based on the 
tantra of Agnivesa, and the latter embodies’ the teachings of Atréya, it follows that the 
simplified formula goes back to Airéya, It also, follows that the longer formula, on which 
Atréya’ s simplification was modeled, and which. certainly impresses one as, more archaic, goes 
back to the mythic. or semi-mythic, time antecedent to Atréya. That explains its atlribation 
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to the mythical Asvin pair, as well as its gradual obsolescence. It is ignored already in 
Susruta’s Comperdium, the pippali-vardhamdna of which (sect. IV, chap, 5, clause 14, p, 4063. 
see ibid, v, 194 on p, 770) is practically identical with the shorter version of Atréya-Chiaraka, 
In fact the longer version does not appear to have survived in any medizal work, except the 
Navanitaka. The single irdication of its former existence that I can recall, occurs in a 
formula in Vagbhata II's Ashtaiga Hridaya (sect. IV, chap. 1 2, vv. 39-41), which, in the 
case of akdominal complaints (udara), recommends, in addition to other remedies, either the 
pippali-vardhamana, or clse the pippali-sahasra, It is evident that the author of that formula 
knew both, the longer as well as the shorter, versions of the treatment with pepper, but who. 
he was, and when he lived, we do not know. It was not Vagbhata II: he is a mere compiler, 
probably in the eighth or ninth century, Nor was it Vagbhata I, the author of the Ashtanga 
Saiigraha, in the early seventh cenlury, That work, though it is the usual source of the 
Ashtahga Hridaya, mentions (if one may trust the Bomtay Edition, Vol. II, p, 47, L. 8) 
ouly the pippali-vardhaména, by which name the shorter version had, long since, come to be 
understocd.!0" 

As regards the Haritaki Kalpa (No, 17), we have the interesting information of Dr, P, 
Cordier (see note 439 ou p. 166; also his Récentes Découvertes, p, 29), that he possesses 
fragmentary manuscripts of two distinet works, both calling themselves Abvini Samhita, ard 
both containing versions of a Warttaki Kalpa, These versions are printed on pp. 180c-180/. 
Though they present many points of contact with the version in the Ndévanitaka, they differ 
widely from it both in Jength ard matter, And as they differ equally widely from each other. 
it is evident that neither of them can have been the source of the Ndvunitaka version, On the 
contrary, they must have gradually grown up, on different lines, from the original, simple 
and archaic, version which has been preserved in the N dvanitaka, In fact, the two exisling 
works, professing to be an Agvini Satihita, seem to have every mark of being medieval 
apocryphal productions similar to the Atréya or Harita-Sairhité, 

The existence of what thus appears to be the original form of the Marital? Kalpa (also 
called Abhayd Kalpa, in verse 7), is one of the striking marks of the archaic character of the 
Navanitaka, It has already been pointed out (p. liv.) that the kalpas belong t0 the earliest 
period of the medical literature of India. It is interesting, therefore, to nole that there are 
three other such kalpa, or monographs, incorporaled in the Ndvanitaka, For its seventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth chapters are conslituicd respectively by the Yavagé Kalpa, on ile 
preparation of oruels (vv, 785-813), the Sildjatu Kalpa, on bitumen (vv, 950-67), and the 
Chitraka Kalpa on plumbago-root (vv. ¥68-76). The first, as suggessted by the coloplion to 
verse 804 (see Chap. IV, p. xli) may be the work of Bhéda. It may have stood in the Bhéda 
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102 In this connection it is interesting to abserve that Arunadatta, the commentator of the Ashtanga 


Hyidaya (about 1220 A. D.), appears to have no longer understood what the two versions were. 
commenting on the optional treatment recommended in his teat, he explains that the p/ppalt-vardhamdua 
should be tuken as directed in the chapter on rasiyana, but the pippalé sahasra he does not explain, On 
referring to the chapter on rasdyana, we find the only pippalt formula there given (A.H., sect, VI ch. 
39, vv. 98b-100a) is the shorter version: and commenting on this Aruladstta says that it is the pippali- 
sahasra, So that he practically identifies the two vers‘ons, despite their clear differentiation in the form- 
ula of the Ashtinga Hridaya (IV., 12 vv. 39-41): evidently be was at a loss what to make of that 
differentiation, . 


For, 
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Sainhita, and quoted thence anonymously, Lhough in the incomplete Tanjur MS. copy, the 
only one now existing, iteannot be traced, The second is quoted from the Charaka Saithité, 
(ante, No, 29, p. lv), It, therefore, stood originally in the Agnivésa Tantra, and is the work 
of Atréya, The third, the latter part of which, unfortunately, is missing, appears to be 
ascribed to Dhanvantari (vv. 968-9), To these may be added the Laguna Kalpa, on garlic, 
which forms the early portion (vy. 1-43a) of the treatise contained in Part I of the Bower 
Manuscript, and the authorship of which is vaguely ascribed (v. 42a) to the “ ancient sages,” 
while at the same time it professes itself to be delivered by the “sage-king of Kast'’ to 
Susruta (vv, 9, 40, 424.) 

Though, in the main, the Ndvanitaka is professedly a compilation from various SOUrCES, 
it does contain a few formule which give the impression of being contributions made by the 
author himself. Thus the formula, in verse 641, merely advises how the preceding formula 
(vv. 638-40) may be usefully varied, The formule in verses 158-9, 614, 783 have a similar 
object, It should be observed that none of these formule can be traced elsewhere; and it is 
quite possible that some others of the short formule of that kind, suchas those in vv, 576 
608a, are really thle author’s own compositions, Again in some other formule we seem to be 
able to trace the author’s hand in the alterations which he has introduced, To this order 
belong the two short formule in vv. 575 and 579, which have already been referred to 
previously (p, lx.) The second part of these formule, as quoted elsewhere (by Madhava 
and Vangaséna), has been altered to admit their attribution to the Asvins (ante, Nos. 11, 12 
on p. lxi), More or less lenglhy remarks, inserted by the author with the same object, have 
also been noliced already in the case of some of the wellknown longer formule (ante, Nos, 
10 and 15, p, lx). To the author, of course, belong alsa all the introductory remarks which 
are,met with in various places of the Ndvanitaka, To this order belong the remarks in 
verses 108 and 261, which introduce the second and third chapters, as well as the prose 
remarks, preceding verses 916, 950, and 968, which introduce chapters KI, XII, and XIII; 
likewise the prose remark which introduces the formula in verse 784, Above all, there belongs 
to this order the long paragraph (vv, 1-10) which forms the introduction to the whole 


treatise. 

The fact of the Navanitaka containing quotations from the Charaka Samhita is one of 
peculiar importance on account of its bearing on the question of the authorship of that &ahita, 
That the Charaka SamhitG, in the condition in which we now possess it, is the work of two 
different authors is well known. Charaka is said by the Indian tradition to have left his 
smihita unfinished. At all events, iis Kalpa Sthana and Siddhi Sthana, as well as seventeen 
chapters of its Chikitstta Sthana were added, some centuries later, by a Kashmirian physician, 
named Dridhabala, He states that fact himself in two places of the saihita (sect, VI, wv. 
273-5, and sect. VIII, vv. 77-9); but he omits to record the names of the seventeen chapters 
which he contributed, And the difficulty of their identification, which is thus created, is 
enhanced by the circumstance that we have two contradictory Indian traditions on the subject, 
"One of them is represented by the Berhampore edition of Gangidhar (also the Calcutta 
edition of Debendra Nath Sen and Upendra Nath Sen); the other by the Calcutta edition of 
Jivananda Vidydsagara, The former has the support of the oldest existing manuscript, the 
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Nepal Manuscript of the year 1183 A.D. (303 Nepal Era); the latter, that of the oldest 
commentator, Chakrapanidatta, who lived about the year 1060 A.D. With regard to six of 
the eleven chapters, which must have belonged to the original saihité, both traditions agree, 





They differ only with regard to the three chapters on arsas, Gliséra, and visarpa, which 
Chakrapanidatta assigns to Charaka, while the chapters which the Nepal Manuscript 
assigns to him, are those on kshatakshina, gvayathu, and udara, Now the Névanitaka 
contains quotations from the former, but none from the latter three chapters; and as its 
author lived many centuries earlier than Dridhabala, it is obvious that, to judge from this 
testimony, the Lradition of the commentator is to be preferred to that of the Nepal Manus- 
cript. For a detailed statement of the case, which does not strictly come within the scope of 
the present Introduction, reference may be made to two papers of mine on the Composition 
of the Charaka Samhita in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1808, pp. 997 ff, and 
1909, pp. 857 ff. 

Nore.—With regard to the loss of carly Indian medical works, referred to on p. liv, I 
may now (Febr, 1914) add that among the manuscripts recovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
course of his second tour of exploration in Chinese Turkestan, 1906-8 (ante, p. iii), from the 
immured temple library in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas near Tun Huang (see his 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, Vol. II, pp. 28, 29, 171-194, 211-219), there were two incomplete 
but extensive pothis, which have since, upon examination, been found by me to be medical 
works. They are written in Khotanese, one of the two hitherto “ unknown ” languages ; 
one written in upright, Ube olher in cursive Gupta characters; but they are obviously 
translations from Sanskrit originals, apparently no longer surviving in India. One of these 
two incomplete pothis still compriscs 65 folios, and professes to be the Sinidha-séra Sdstré, 
that is in Sanskrit Siddha-sdra-Séstra, It appears to treat of Pathology, in which the 
names of chapters on arsas, bhagandara, pdnduréga, hikké, évdsa, hdsa, mitrakrchchhira, 
uddvartia, unmada, apasmdra, vitavyddi, visarpa, krimi, nétrardga can be distinguished. 
The other pothi which is written in cursive script, and of which 71 folios survive, appears to 
treat of Therapeutics ; but its namc is not known. 

Both péthis are still awaiting a thorougl: examination and translation, but a somewhat 
more minute examination of a portion of the text of the cursive pothi has disclosed the fact 
thal it contains a number of formule which are practically identical] with corresponding ones 
in the Charaka and Bhtéda Samhitds, while the majority of them can, for the present, not be 
traced elsewhere. It suggests itself as possible that the two pothis, between them, may 
represent the Nzdina and Chikitsita portions of a Samhita, which is based on the same. 
sources as the Charaka and Bhéda Samhitds, but of which the original Sanskrit text is no. 
longer surviving in India, 

Fragments of a third medical péthi in Kuchean, the other hitherto “ unknown ”’ language 
of Kuchar, or Kucha (ante, p,1, footnote 2), has also been discovercd by Professor Sylvain 
Lévi. This pothi, too, includes formule reminiscent of similar ones in the Charaka 
Samhita ; and it may possibly be a translation of the same original Sanskrit text, 

Whether, and in what way, the text of these pothis may affect the question discussed 


in Chapter VI must wait till after the completion of the thorough examination and. 
translation of them which is now in progress, 


CHAPTER VII. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION IN THE TREATISES 
OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 


The language in which the treatises of the Bower Manuscript are written, is a kind of 
ungrammatical Sanskrit, or what has sometimes been called “ mixed Sanskrit,” t.¢,, a mixture 
of litcrary and popular Sanskrit. The popular element is far more conspicuous in the more 
popular treatises on divination and incantation in Parts IV-VII, than in the more scientific 
treatises on Medicine in Parts I-III. 

The term “ popular Sanskril”’ is not strictly appropriate, ‘ Sanskrit,” 1,¢, prepared or 
polished, was the name of the form of language (bhasha) which was elaborated, from about 
the seventh to the fourth centuries B.C., in the ancient Brahmanic grammar schools of India, 
out of the previously exisling language of the sacred poetry (chhandas) of the Veda, That 
language owned a great wealth of inflectional forms and syntactical usages, not very clearly 
demarcated, and used with great frecdom, The object of the grammar schools was to elaborate 
out of this more or less “rank growth’ a well-ordered (saiskrita) language by eliminating 
some forms and usages, and demareating the remainder'®, The elaboration was a long conti- 
nued process, Which finally resulted, probably at some time in the fourth century B. C., in 
the production of P4nini’s celebrated standard grammar, In its intermediate condition, the 
language is illustrated in the pricslly writings of the so-called Brahmana period. For its 
ultimate condition, the first witness appears in the Brahmanical treatises of the so-called Sifitra 
period ; but the earliest, actually existing original record of that condition, known at present, 
is in the Brahmanic inscription, inciscd on a sacrifieial post at {sApur, near Mathura, which 
is dated in the year 33 B.C, 1%, In consequence of its origin, the Sanskrit language tended 
to perpetuate the phonctic conditions of its Vedic parent, and thus came to bear an air of 
artificiality. 

Outside the Brahmanic schools, the language of the people followed the usual course of 
linguistic evolution. While il preserved much of the Vedic inflectional forms and syntactic 
usages which had been discarded in the scholastic Sanskrit, it suffered, on the other hand, the 
usual process of phonetic deterioration, In was this natural (praékrita) language, of spontaneous 
growth, in which the early literature was written of the two great religious movements, Buddhism 
and Jainism, which, in the sixth century B. C, and subsequently, agitated the people outside 
the Bralmanic schools, But after a time, the prestige of the latter produced its natural effect 
on the writers of the non-brahmanic communities, With the rise of the Mahayana School 
of Buddhists in northern India, about the first century B. C., attempts began to be made 
by Buddhist writers to imitate their Brahmanic rivals in the use of the scholastic Sanskrit. 
Ultimately they fully succceded in their endeavours; but at first their efforts were altended 
with but partial success, differing according to the amount of literary knowledge they possessed , 
It is this earlier period of literary endeavour, which, as will be shown in the sequel, is 
reflected in the several treatises of the Bower Manuscript. 


103 See Professor Lanman’s remarks in the Journal of the American Oriental Society vol. X, p. 526: 
“ upon both, the field of the noun and that of the verb, the Veda shows a rank growth of forms which die 
out later ... The inflective system of the nouns has become contracted, rigid, and uniform, but not, like 


that of the verb, essentially mutilated.’’ 
104 That is, in the 24th year of tae Kusana king Vasisika; see Dr. Fleet’s remarks in the Journal, 


Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pp. 1315-7, 
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As already staled, the prakritic, or popular, element is much more in evidence in that 
portion of the Bower Manuscript, which contains the treatises on divination (in Paris IV and 
V) and on magic or incantation (in Parls VI and VII), In the more scientific portion, which 
contains the three medical treatises (Parts I-III), the examples of prakriticism are comparatively 
rare, In fact, wilh one or two exceptions, they occur only in Part II, which contains the 
longest of the three treatises, 

The following is a lisl of the prakriticisms which occur in Parts I-III, There are five 
examples of the prakritic contraction of the elemenls aya and ava tod and 6 respectively, 
They are samét: (for samayati) in II 42 282% 500 51, 809 63; saménti (for Samayanti) 
U 84 30; and dhévitvd (for dhdvayitvd), II 550 53. The normal forms samayati sad 
8 amayanti, however, are more frequent, as may be scen from the Index (p. 327). The 
nominative plural chaturah occurs once, in I 108 8; but the normal form chatvarah eccurs in 
II 848 65 and 1063 74, In udasvi-pinydha, II 800 62, the final ¢ of udasvit is dropped. In 
ambilavétasah, II 78 30, and Airivéraii, II 420 47 580 54 805 63 we have two examples of 
diaeresis of a conjunct; but the normal forms amblavefasa and hrivéra occur with equal 
frequency (see Index). Examples of the insertion of an euphonic m we have in déha-m- 
dtmanah (for déhadtmanah), II 239 38; amra-m-asthika (for 4mrasthika), II 798 62: apsu- 
m-iya (for apsviyaii), II 886 67 ; ratri-m-andha, II 887 67, and nakta-m-andha, II 890 67, 
but we find also the normal forms rairyandha, II 1$1 35 and naktdndia, I 103 8, Similarly, 

there is an euphonic 7 in tu-r-updvaké (for tupdvakd), 11 801 63. In all these cases, however, 
the prakritic forms are yequired by the metre of the verse in which they occur, Once we have 
sémyai (for saumyan, in II 718 58. Once we have also the nominative singular masculine 
in 6, in bhdgé (for bhagah) purdiatailasya, IL 517 52, and the accusative plural masculine 
in di, in ti (for tan) kritv@, IT 87266, Examples of prakritic vocalic sandhi are chaivétad 
(for chaivaitad), II 818 64; sikshméla (for stkshmaila, from stikshma-éla), II 61, 63, 64, 
65 col, 29, et passim, and regularly in compounds with édana, as sé'pddana (for sipaudana) 
II 328 43, Gmishédana (for Gmishaudana), II 441 48, ‘cibdine (for rasaudana), II 490, 
51, 724 58, payddana (for payaudana), Il 724 58 (but payas-ddana in II, 374 45 722 58), 
Other, more doubtful, examples are parimikshayét (for parimdkshayét), II 571 54, updvaké 
(for upddaka), II 801 63, and rajaté (for rajatat), II 951 70, where the reading is doubtful 
or corrupt. In bhagandalaii (for bhagandarath) we have the, also occasionally in Sanskvit 
observable, changes of r to J, and of masculine to feminine. In magadhya kudavah (for 
magadhyé I) II 60 29 ; kalingakd (for kalitgakah) patolasya, II 49651; séphaha (for sophahah) 
II, 592 55, and prastha (for prasthal) syat, II 826 64,297 the visarga is dropped; but 
examples of similar omissions occur in the Vedas (M. Ved. Gr., §2, 3, p. 71), 

In Parts IV-VII the cases of prakriticism are far more common. Thus of the above 
mentioned contraction of aya and ava to é and 6 respectively we have the examples vichintési 
(vichintayast) V 49 207, vichintéhi, V 3, 9 204 18 205 47 247; and bhéntu (for bhavantu), 
VI 16 225, dkirna (for avakirna), VI 1 223, éréham (for avarohant), VI 2 223, dstéraka 
(for avastaraka?), VI 6 223. It is noticeable, however, that while the contraction occurs 
regularly with the compound root vichint, it is as regularly neglected with the simple root chint; 
thus we have chintayasé IV 7 193, 23, 24,28, 36 194, An example of the opposite case of 
elision of y occurs in sambhdvaishyasi (for sambhavayishyasi), V 33 206. Examples of the 
"105 ‘The numbers in antique type refer to the pages of the edition; those in arabic type, to verses. 


106 The normal form s@kshmailé appears to occur once in dI 115 32, but the reading is doubtful. 
107 But correct, in IT 396 46 775 61. 
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well-known prakritic diaeresis of a conjunct with an antecedent r are darisaya (for dariaya), 
V 1 203, pradarisitams (for pradarsitati), V 54 207, varishé (for varshé), V 60 207, and 
sirtshdrtti (for sirshartti) VI 4 223; but the normal form varsha also occurs in V 4 204, 
17 205, 40 206. Examples of the change of p tov we have in avi (for apt), IV 11 193, 
upavadyaté (for upapadyaté), V 11 204, 57 207. Once we have pi (for api) after an anusv4ra, 
in surain pi, VI 3 224; but the normal api also oceurs in 1V 3 192, V 9 204. Other miscel- 
lancous prakriticisms are chichcha (for chitya), VI 1 223; singhasya (for siithasya), IV 1 
192: dukkha (for duskha),V 12 204, 21 205; satta-khutto (for sapta-kritvah), VII 6 236%; 
also duétiyaka (for dvaitiyaka), VI 2 223, and sélaya (for satlaya), VI 4 223. Mare to the 
category of prakrilicisms in sandhi belong the following examples: apétu (for apaitu) in VI 
2203, and upaishyati (for upéshyati), IV 20193. A final consonant is almost always elidcd ; 
thus, kdrand (for kdranat), IV 3 192 6, 20 193 40, 43 195; tasma (for tasmat), IV 16 193; 
acharé (for @charél), VI 16 225; haraye (for kdrayét) V 48 207; avdcha (for avdchat), 
VI. 1b 222; so also chiré, V 38 206; and kinchi, IV 35 194, 52 195 V 27 205 36 206; 
but the normal chirat occurs twice in IV 29 194 44 195, and the normal kaichit once in IV 
20 193, In the nominative and accusative singular neuter of pronouns, the elision of ¢ or d, 
alternates with the anusvara, Thus we have fa in V 28 205; éta, V 25 205 37 206 47 207; 
ya, V 1 203 3 904; but also the equally prakritic forms fav, V 24, 25 205; ela, V 4,7, 14 
204 28, 31 205 43 206 52 207, and yat, V 47, 60 207, On ihe other hand, the normal 
forms tad, étad, yad occur before vowels, e, g., tad-avapsyasi, IV 13 193; étad-uvacha, VI 
1222, yad-ipsasé, [V 1 192; but exceptionally also before consonants, tad-yatha and yat- 
satyais, V 3 203. Occasionally the anusvara is added to the end of a word, as in karayaii 
(for karaya), V 6 204, déséaa (for désé), V 58 207; or il may take the place of the final 
visarga, as in tatais (for tatal) IV 3 192.108 But more often such a visarga is dropped 
altogether ; as in labha (for labhah), IV 48 195, vrétta, V 36 206, dnanda, VI 5 222; priti 
(for pritih), V 21 205; prahu (for prahul), V 2 203, bhikshu, VI 2 222; sumitra: (for 
sumitrai}), IV 30 194, davatai chérai nainrttikai, V 17 205; heto (for hétéh), V 27 205. 
Or it combines 10 6, as in a6 (for itah) shashthé, V 13 204, Or, its omission may give rise 
to double sandhi, as in tatéttama) (for tata-uttaman From tatah-uttamah), IV 10 193. 
Occasionally some consonant is inserted to avoid a hiatus, or a vecalic sandhi, Thus (a) n in 
nai-n-ritikail (for nair-ritikath), V 17 205, maitri-n-airavanéshu (for maitry-airavanéshu), VI 
1224; (b) m in pari-m-apanaya (for paryapanaya), VI 4 223; Vasukind-m-api (for 
Viasukindpi), VI 2 224; for other examples, see page Ixvi (c) r in jant-r-upadravan (for 
jany=upadravaii), IV 3 192: for another example, see above, p, Ixvi 199; (d) sin gamané-s- 
tatha, V 21 205, jané-s- tathd, V 50 207; but in these two cases the reading is uncertain, 
Examples of prakrilicism in inflexion are the following: (1) With nouns: in the nom- 
native singular masculine, a final m may be dropped at the end of a verse, as in maha (for 
mahan), V 36 206, or before a consonant, as in bhagava (for bitagavan) chehhravastyaii, VI 
1 222, But the normal form also occurs, as in bhégavan sraémanérakah, VI 6 224; and before 
vowels it is used always, as in mahan arthah, IV 10, 11 193, bhagavan aGyushmantam, VI 1 
922, Similarly curtailed forms, however, occur also in the Vedas, see M. Ved. Gr., § 315, p. 
193. In the case of dhanavé-s-cha, as indicated by the interpolated 4s, the omission of the 
anasvara is probably a scribal error, and the reading should be dhanavati, In the accusative 
plural masculine, fun and th replace dn and un, respectively, before consonants, as in kamdjii 


108 In padaras=tu (for padasetu), V 5 204, the anusvara is a mere clerical error. 
109 In svati-r-bhikshui, VI 5 222, the reading is doubtful. 
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(for kaman) prépsyasé, IV 33 194; mittréin (for mittran) dvishasi, IV 52 195; pijayasé, 
vriddhamh (for vriddhan) dévatan, V 10 204; vijeshyasi ripii sarveaii (for ripiin sarvan) 
pratyarthi, IV 47195. But the normal form occurs before palatals, as in svajandii=s=cha , . 
manyasi, V 10 204, and before vowels, as in bhégavan avi, IV 11193. Other examples are: 
nominative singular masculine dvitiyé (for dvitiyah kétah, IV 16 193, kuladévd (for kuladévah,) 
cha, V 6 204; singular neuter, janmam (for janma), IV 33 194; instrumental plural, 
dvisirshahi (for dvisirshabhih), VI 12 224; and the vowel lengthenings in vishishu 
(for rishishu), IV 4 192, and vadinai: (for vadinain), IV 2 192—(2) With pronouns: the 
nominative or accusative singular neuter fa or ta’ (for tad), etc., have been alrcady referred to 
above, p. lxvii, of the stem im, there occur the nominative singular feminine ima (for iyam), 
V 4 203, and the genitive singular masculine imasya (for asya), IV 3 192, The latter occurs 
oncé in the Vedas; see M, Ved. Gr., p, 302, footnole 7; and the normal form asya also occurs 
in VII 6 237. Other examples are the instrumenta! plural masculine téhi (for tazh) VI 12, 
224, and once the genitive singular tuva, V 13 204, by the side of the uswal normal tava, IV 6 
193 V 1, 2 204, et passim (see Index) —(3) With numerals: we have the locative singular 
masculine ékasmi (for ékasmin), VI 1 222, and the locative plural chaturushu (for chaturshu), 
VII 4 237.—(4) With verbs: the sezond person singular present, érabhasé (for drabhasé), 
IV 55 196, and kurvasi (for hardshi), IV 22 194; the second singular imperative karéhi (for 
kuru), VI 2222/3 223; pijayahi (for pijaya), V 33 206, vichintéhi (for vichintaya), V 3, 
9 204, 18 205 47 207, or vichintiya, V 18 205; the third singular aorist jani (for ajani), IV 
3 192. In future forms, the element y, when it is the last in a treble conjunct, is frequently 
omitted ; thus, prépsasi, 1V 2 192,11 193, or prépsasé, IV 11 193; but the normal forms 
are more usual, prapsyasi, IV 21 193, 37 194, prapsyasé, IV 5 193, 28 33 37 194 41 195, 
54 196. Similarly we have also yakshasé (for yakshyasé), IV 58.196, vipraméhkshasi, (for 
vipramohshyasi) IV 17 193. Inthe past participle passive of the cawsal we find kérdavita 
(for karita) V 46 206. Examples of the exchange of “voices” are: (a) parasmaipada, for 
Gimanépada in édhasi (for édhasé), V 41 206, klifyasi (for klisyasé), V 4 204, pratipadyém; 
for (pratipadyé) VI 1 222 pratiksha (for pratikshasva), IV 13 193, passive vihanyast (for 
vihanyasé), V 47 207; and (b) atm, for parasm., in prichchhasé, IV 6 193 (bul normal 
prichchhasi, IV+39 195), and pijayasé (for pijayasi), V 10 204. 

Examples of prakriticism or rather semi-prakriticism, in stem formation, are mataipitara.i, 
V 10 204, apparently meant as two separate accusatives singular for the normal dual méata- 
pitarau ; bhrati-samaigamé i (for bhrétr-samégamait), V 22 205; yata-mitra (for yatdmitra), 
VI 6 225 VII 3 237; pul-ambha (for pul-dmbhas), 1V 51 1953 putratvata (a pleonasm for 
putratva or putrala), IV 13 193; chaturtha, IV 22, 26 194 (for the normal feminine 
chaturthi, IV 32 194), 

_ rom the prakrit speech we must distinguish the “ popular Sanskril,” properly so called; 
that is to say, the Sanskrit of the Brahmanic schools as it was spoken and written by the 
literate, or semi-literate among the people outside those schools, especially in the non-brahmanic 
portion of it, This popular Sanskrit permitted to itself occasional lapses from the strict rules 
of the scholastic correct Sanskrit, and ozcasional intrusions of the usages of the generally 
prevailing Prakrit speech, It is the language in which lhe medical treatises, contained in 
Parts I—III of the Bower Manuscript, are written, Its peculiarities are assembled in the 
following classified list :— 

I—PHono.oey, 
(1) Substitution of vowels: ri for ri, in trivrit, 1 61 53 trivrité, II 88 31 144 33.252 
39; and triphald II 605 563 but the normal forms trivrit, trivrité, and triphalé occur quite 
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as frequently (see Index). Similar examples in Part IV-VII are trtka, V 29 205 (but normal 
trika in II 406 46), nisrita (for nisrita), VI 11 224; and even trixé (for trint), V 40 206. 
On the other hand, we find r? for 77, in srita (always for normal srita), I 73 75 6, II 612 56, 
etc, (see Index). 

(2) Substitution of consonants: (a) n for 2, in garbhéna, IT 535 53, jatharani, II 940 69, 
jvarandm, II 169 35 péshyani, II 45 28, pranaiyaté, III 64 184,179 prayogéna, II 256 39, 275 
40, bridthana, II 643 58, miskikanadih, 119239 38. On the other hand, n for », in kushihanz, 
II 53 29 86 31 249 39, but normal kushthdni, in II 141 33 and III 49 183,—(b) n for i, 
in arsdnst, (for arsdiist), IL 185 36; and similarly % for vi, in vinsatz, II 232 38, vriahana, II 
176 35, 752 60, saiharét, II 186 36.—(¢) 6 for v, when second or third in a conjunct, as once 
in pérvba for (pitrvva), II 200 36, and yathdktémba (for yathdktaih va), IT 583 55, 
Otherwise always regularly rvv; see the Indes, s. v., pirvva, miérvva, sarvva, eteo—(d) 8 for 
§ in sama (for samaii), IIT 56 184, and srdté (for sréto), II 1076 74, both examples being 
doubtful, On the other hand, we find sh for s,in sadyashkah (for sadyaskai), II 576, 579 54. 

(3) Prefixion of a vowel: a in alaté (for lata), I 94 7, and amrindla (for mrindla), II 
346 43, These are the only two cases of such prefixion: the two words, which are of frequent 
oecurrence, arc, at all other times, spelled normally laté and mrindla, 

(4) Augmentation of a conjunct: b is invariably inserled in the conjunct ml; thus we 
have ambla (for amla), 1121, 122 9 IL 14 12 726 59, amblavétasa, II 64, 66 29 75, 80 30 
219 37, amblataka, 11 106 31, 4mbla, I 26 3 II 93 31 302 41 441 48 577 64, amblika, II 
79 30. Occasionally, m is turned into anusvara, as in aiibla, II 790 62, aiiblavétasa, I 62 5 
II 14 26 29 27, Gibla, I 15 2, 

(5) Reduction of a conjunct: for the sake of the metre (sléka) nn is reduced to in 
samapanah (for samapannah), in I1 498 51, This is the single example of such a change. 

(6) Dissolution of a conjunct : the only two examples ambilavétasa (for amblavétasa) 
and hirivéra (for hrivéra) have already been quoted as prakriticisms ; see ante,, p, Ixvi. 

(7) Shortening of a syllable, always for the sake of the metre; apasmdarivah (for 
apasmarindin), IL 378 49 ; gédhumait (for gédhimail), 11 405 46 ; maxdukaparn (for 
mandikaparni), 1 52 5; malabhaya (for mildbhaya), II 799 62; mrittika (mrittiké), II 1063 
74: varshabhih (for varshabhiih), II 345 43; shadi (for shad?) II 40 28; samupakkramét 
(for samupakkramét), II 1067 74; hitasévi (hitasévi) II 726 58. Also adhatte and 
nigrihnati, sec pp, lxii under Verbal Inflection, 

(8) Lengthening of a syllable, always for the sake of the metre : asthika (for asthika) | 
Il 798 62; oftcn in compounds, as divi (for dru) with daurbalya, II 388 45, or with 
‘shhanbha, 11 316 42 334 433 349, 357 44; ritd (for ritu) with sthitam, 11] 21 182; 
satapushpdih (for jatapushpaus), IL 346 43; and in genitives plural like pittina (for 
pittindih) ete, see under Nominal Inflection, p. xxi. 

(9) Rare letters or spellings: (a) the upadhmaniya occurs in chaturah pippalyah, 
II 188 36, and atah param, IIL 41 183. Onthe other hand, the jihvdmiliya is found only 
in the second portion of the Bower Manuscript, in duhkham, V 3203 and kahkhérda, VI 
1 223.—(b) The long vowel 1 occurs three times, in mrinadm, II 108 32 636 57, and 
Firichchhrant (for krichchhrdyi), Il 644 58.—(c) The guttural nasal t, occurs once, in 
samyan-namayéta, II 916 68.—(d) Assimilated s§ occurs in manassild III 6 181 ; only 
once; otherwise always manahésild, 197 7 II 848, 850 65 III 55 184, et passim (see Index). 


See M. Ved. Gr:, §78¢, p. 71. 
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110 In Sanskrit (Panini VIII 4,56) 2 occurs only when { is changed to sh, as in pranashtum, pranashta. 
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II,—Evpenonic Comsination (Sandhi), 


(1) Hiatus occurs exceptionally, at a caesura or at the end of a pada; thus, gadgada 
irt, IL 349 44 (at the caesura in an Gry@ verse) ; yavagt udasvi, IT 800 62 (at the end of 
the first pada of an Indravajra) ; va dshadhe, II 974 71 and néma Atréya, III 36 183 
(at the end of the third pada of a sléka) ; once otherwise, in mthmiti arsaisi, III 7 181 
(between the sixth and seventh feet of an @ry@), This conforms to Vedic usage ; see M 
Ved, Gr. § 67, 71 pp. 61, 65, 

(2) Double sandhi is found occasionally: (@) between words, in gudikatha (for 
gudika atha from gudikay, atha), II 78 30; tatdddharét (for tata uddharét from tatah 
uddharét), II 369 44 ; mahdtmanéti (for mahatmana iti from mahatmané iti), Il 132 33: 
(b) within compounds, in urédghd@téshu (for ura-udghatéshu from uras-udghatéshu), II 
1099 75. An intervening final consonant may even be dropped ; thus, m in aivibhyanumaté 
(for asvibhyd anumaté, from asvibhya@m anumatd), IT 425 473; and r in asvindnumatan 
(for asvind anumatah from aévindr anumata@h, normal for agsvindh anumataiu), II 253 39. 
Both are met with in Vedic usage, see M, Ved. Gr, § 3 a, b, p. 64. 

(3) Doubling of consonants : k, in the ligature kr, is doubled when it begins a word 
either in a sentence or in a compound, and is preceded by any vowel, either short or long. 
Thus we have (a) ina sentence, cha kkrimi, Il 1107 76, hant: kkrimin, II 791 62: tu 
kkramat, II 767 60; mila kkriyah, 1 51 5; jvaré kkriya, IT 617 563 or (b) ina compound, 
adi-kkriyé, 1118 93 gala-khridi, I 23 33; pailya-hkkrimi, II 857 65 3; yatha-kkraman, 
II 735 59 ; rasa-kkriya, II 885 67 ; sata-khkratdh, I] 35 28 ; sa-kkrimin, IT 203 37, 
There are, however, a few exceptions, graha-hrimi, 1 41 4 5 yathd-kramai, II 963 71 : rasa- 
kriyd, II 85265, After a consonant the doubling docs not take place, chét kramah, IT 
490 51; nor after the anusvara, agniui krimin, IJ 52 29; kamaléi hrimib, IT 142 33 : 
milan kréfchadana, IY 292 41 ; nor after the visarga, tatah kraména II 726 58, except 
once in vividhah kkriyah, Il 1024 72, In the middle of a word & is doubled invariably, as in 
chakkra, takkra, sakkra, ser the Index, See M, Ved, § 30 p, 21. W. Skr, Gr, § 229, p. 72, 

(4) Elision of G after éor 6, Thus in jaladhaké ’ tmaguptayéh (for jalédhaka dtma- 
guptayah), 11 825 64; and kudavé ’malahd-rasat (for kudava dmalakdrasat), II 252 39; in 
both cases to suit the metre, 


IlI.—Nominat Inrurction, 


(1) Nominative singular feminine in th for 7, only once in tanmayth (for tanmayi), 119 23 
in all other cases normally i as in nari, haritaki, etc. (see Index); also in Vedic, see W. Skr, 
Gr., § 356, p. 115. On the other hand, in a for ah, nearly always, in yavdgé, as in yavagu- 
iyai (for yavagé iyai), 11 787 62; altogether eleven times (see Index), but twice yavdgih, 
asin yavagir=yamaka, II 800 62, and yavégir-laghu, II 1030 72; also normal in varshd- 
bhih, II 345 43. 

(2) Accusative singular masculine, in im for inam, only twice, to suit the metre (sléka) in 
aréchakim (for ardchakinam), II 26 273 and pratyarthim (for pratyarthinam), IV 32 194, 
Otherwise normal, e. g., sulinam, II 26 27.—Again, singular feminine in yam for im, in 
vartyam (for vartim), II 887 67 ; the reading vartymibhasa is blundered for vartywi aibhasé,— 
Again, plural feminine, in yas for is, as in asumatyah (for ahsumatih), II 301 41; gurvyah 
(for gurvih), II 232 38; parnyah (for parnth), IL 188 36; pippalyah (for pippalih), II 134 
33 188 36 314 42 386 45 505 51 745 59 930 69 1055 73 haritakyah (for haritakih), II 
245 39 484 50; altogether thirteen times, but ihe normal ending és occurs twice, gajapippalih, 
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Il 314 42 and fAaritakih, II 226 38. Inthe Vedas 7s is nowhere met with, sec W. Skr, Gr, 
§ § 359, 363, pp. 316, 318, and M. Ved. Gr, § 378, p. 273.—Also, accusalive dpas (for apas), 
II 804 63; as often in Vedic, see W. Skr, Gr. § 393, p. 133. 

(3) Instrumental singular neuter, once dadhinad (for dadhna), II 428 47, to suit the 
metre (sléka) ; otherwise always normal dadhnd, II 149, 150 34 785, 801 62 &53 65 1053 
73. Also, feminine, rasnayé and baldyé (for rasnay@ and balaya), II 177 35, shown to be 
instrumentals by the accompanying undoubted instrumentals miléna and madhukéna ; 
otherwise they might be Laken to be genitive substitules, They may, but need not, be due 
to the meire (sldka) ; for we have an undoubted example in prose in vidydrajayd, VI 2222 
and (with the normal qualifying anaya), VII 6 237 ; but normal vidydrajaya, VIL3 237. 
In all other cases, the instrumental is normal; e.g., sarkkaray@ I 81 6 1078 II 504 51 
1087 75, vachay4, II 80 30, etc. (see Index). 

(4) Genitive singular feminine, aiganayé (for aigandy4), 1 84 7; and sikshmailaya (for 
sakshmaildy4), II 115 32; or also, gudikaya (for gudikdya), II 1035 72, and madhurasaya 
(for madhurasdya), IL 67 29. In all other cases, normal, e.g,, sikshmélayah, II 61 29; 
gulikayah, II 1022 72; chidaéyah, II 856 651441—Again, plural masculine, gridhrasindm (for 
gridhrasindm), Il 377 45; pittindm (for pittinadm), II 164 34 418, 423 493 praméhindm (for 
praméhindm), II 230, 243 38 971 71, réginam (for réginam), II 254 39, In all other cases, 
normal, e. g., apasmarinam, II 378 45, udarinam, II 971 71, kasindm, II 164 34, kshirindm, 
1 389 7, IL 291 41, déhinam, III 33 183 praninam, I 46 5, méltinam, II 606 56, saririnam, 
II 244 38, séshinam, II 940 69, elc., the proportion of abnormal to normal cases being 8: 14, 
Similarly, once, parvanam (for parvand), IL 335 43.—Also plur, mase., only once, varadém 
( for varaddnam, ) 11 774 61; elsewhere normal, as naranam, I 92 7 II 37 28, etc. All the 
preceding abnormalities occur in verse composition, and seem to be due to the exigencies of 
the meLre; but there is one example in prose, sarvavadindm (for °vddinam), IV 3 192. 

(5) Locative singular neuter : once the syncopated form namni, II 918 69, and option- 
ally ahni, I 20 2 IL 908 68, by the side of ahani, I 63 5 II 723 58 784 61; but elsewhere 
the full form, as mirdhani, I 11 2 11.79 35, karmani, IT 962 71, etc. 

1V,—Versat [NFLECTION, 

In the main the abnormalities in verbal inflection refer to changes with respect to 
“ class? and “voice.” Most of them have the support of Vedic and Epic usage. 

(1) Change of “ class ** : Thus I. class for II., rddaté (for rodtiz), II 1041 73, but 
normal II. class, rudyat, 199 8; both classes also in Vedic and Epic 117,—Again, VI. class for 
IInd, parasm., lihét (for lihydt), IL 475 50 590, 594, 596 55 608 56 1081, 1088 75, or atm., 
lihéta (for lihita), III 21 182; but almost equally frequent (7: 8) is the normal lihyaz, I 128 9 
II 21 27 433, 439, 446 48 450 49 779 61, and the VI, class is also epic, Similarly VI, class 
for IInd, dvishast (for dvéshti), IV 52 195; also epic.—Again, VI. class for VIlth, pishét 
(for pushyat), II 850 65 896 67; in this case, as well as in the compound prapish, there is 
the abnormal lengthening of the root vowel, which, however, is restricted to the tenses; for the 
participles are pishtod, II 41 28, ete, or pishya, II 887 67 and prapishya, II 82 30, pishta, 
135411 430 48, etc. (see Index), ‘The same lengthening occurs when the root is inflected 
normally in the Xth class or causal, pishayét, IL 404 46 550 53 871 66 889 67, and 
prapishayét, Il 97 31 211 37 577 54. The lengthened root vowel occurs once also in the 


ii Ik would seem that the abnormal forms occur only when the normal visarga drops off by reason 


£ sandhi. 
: 112 In the Rigveda the TI. class does not occur; see M. Ved. Gr., § 450a, footnote 8, p. 395. 
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Atharvavéda, apishan (see M, Ved. Gr., § 436, footnote 2, p. 330).—Again, VI. class for IXth, 
prasét, IT 828 64; only once, to suil the metre, (sdka), but usually (3: 1) normal, prasniyét, II 
778 61 824 64 III 59 184. So also, nigrihnati (for nigrihnati), IT 342 43 1083 75, in both 
instances to suit the metre (‘ldka) ; for analogous cases in the Vedas, sce M, Ved, Gr., § 475a 
p. 349,—Again, VI, class for VIIth, participle present, prayuinjamana, I 54 5, an anomalous 
form for prayujamdana, which would nol have suited the metre (arya): only once; elsewhere 
normal, praywinjana, I1 95 31 312 42 783 61 (for another anomaly, praywiitjit see below 2a), 

(2) Change of “ voice;” (a) parasmaipada for atmanépada; addhatti, II 147 34, an 
anomalous confusion of the two forms ddhatté (Alm,) and ddadhéti (par,), lo suit the melre 
(4ry@) which requires a short syllable, Again, bhashata (for badshaté), II 1099 75, required 
by the metre (s/éka) ; but normal abhashata, II 969 713 the parasm, is epic.—Again, labhati 
(for labhaté), II 727 59, and labhét (for labhéta), II 363 44, in both instances due io the 
metre (sl6ka), elsewhere normal (8: 2), labhate, II 513 52, and labhéta, II, 200 36, cte. (see 
Index); in Parts IV and V, occasionally irrespective of metre, lapsyasi, 1V 9 193, and 
labhishyasi, V 12 204; examples also in epic, Again, vardhati, I 60 5, once, irrespective of 
metre; elsewhere normal varddhaté, 1 46 5 II 757 60, and varddhanté, II 618 56: but 
parasm, also vedic and epic.—Again, praywihjit (for praywnhjita), II 865 66; a quile anomal- 
gus form, apparently, suggested by the normal Atmanépada form prayuii jetta, which occurs in I 
36 4.525 IL 198 36 761 605 the normal parasmaipada form prayuijyat occurs in II 269 | 
40.—Again, passive, lakshyanti (for lakshyante), II 1042 73, to suit the metre (s6ka), 

(b) Atmanépada for parasmaipada; gachchhéta (for gachchhét), II 830 64 840, 841 
65; only in the optative, and to suit the metre (sléka); elsewhere normal, gachchhanti, II 
827, 828, 833 64; Almanépada also cpic—Again, chikitsaté (for chikitsati), II 949 70; only 
once, to suit the metre (upéndravajrd); elsewhere normal, II 273 40 309 42 928 69 : but 
4lmanépada also epic.—Again, jivéta, II 51 28; only once; elsewhere normal, jivét, I 42 4 
50 5 IL 744 59 932 69; Atmanépada also epic-—Again, pivaté (for pibati), II 248, 253, 39 
and, pivéta (for pibét), II 82 30 327 42 593 55 846 65 1116 76, to suit the metre. but asa 
rule (55:5) normal; c.g., pivél, 1 25, 25, 27, 311 24 27 IIL 17 182, etc. (see Index), 
prapivet, 1 20 2 21, 23 3; atunanépada also vedic and epic.—Again, samayaté (for samayati), 
II 274 40, due to the metre (4léha), 

(c) Conjunetive parliciples: githya, II 401 46 525 52 646 58 IV 12 193; always, for 
the normal grihitva, which never occurs; also vedic, but apparently only in composition with 
nouns, as karna-grikya, sce M. Ved. Gr. §591a, p. 13—Again, pishya, II 887 67; only 
once; elsewhere normal, prshtvd, II 41 28, etc. (see Index) ; also epic.—Again, sravya (for 
sravitud), 11 371 44,—Again, samanayitod, 11 1114 76; but normal, samdniya, II 214 37; 
similarly once in vedic, pratyarpayitua, M. Ved. Gr., § 59 b, p, 412. 

V.—Stem Formation, 

(1) Stems ending in as, or és, or us may have alternative endings in a, or %, or U,asa 
rule with change of gender from neuter to masculine. Thus (a) with as neuter and a 
masculine; arias, accusative plural, aréé ast, If 52 29 III 7 181, etc, twelve times (sce 
Index) ; and arsa, accusative plural, aridn, [I 1 7 31, only once; similarly in composition, argas 
{ars0), IT 136 38, etc. eleven times (see Index), and arta, II 644 58, only once ~Again, 
tamas, accusative analen tamas (tamé), II 84 30 941 69; and tama, only in compounds, 
tama-svasa, II 479 50, tambpasrishta II 424 47.—Again, payas, accusative plural, paydinsi, 
11 599 55, etc, (numerously, see Index), or in composition, payas (payé), I 59 5 II 814 63 
III 68 184, anomalously payasddana, II 374 45 722 58; and paya, only in the compound 
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payédana, IJ 724 58.—Again, manas, genitive plural, manasaém, 1656; in composition, 
manas (mand), 1 97 7 IL 3 25 (numerously, see Index); and mana, only in the compound 
mana-dushtakari, V 15 205.—Again, yaias, in composition, yasérthin, IL 412 47, and yasa, 
in the compound yasamitra, VI 6 225 VII 3 237.—Again, rajas (rajo), 1 114 8, nominalive 
plural raja@asi, I] 343 43; and raja, nominative singular masculine ra jas tamrajah, IT 887 67, 
or in the compound, raja-nigraha, II 424 47,—Again, vakshas, no examples; and vaksha, in 
the compound, vaksha-stana, I 18 2.—Again, sirshas, only in the compound, sirshd-bhita pita, 
II 272 40; and sirsha, often in composition, sirsha-roga, II 179 35, ete. (see Index).— 
Again, sadyas (sadyé), I 100, 103, 8 IL 5+ 29; and sadya, only in composition, sady-dtthita, 
Il 877 66, sady-dtpatita, II 858 66.—Again, srdtas (srdté), only in the compound srété- 
fijana, IL 883 67; and sréta, only in the compound srota-ja, II 472 50. 

(b) With is neuter, and i masculine: suchis (suchir, for Sanskrit séchis) only in composition, 
1 20 2 I 105 31 753 60; and Juchi (only adjectival), II 269 40, ele. (see Index). 

(c) With us neuter and u masculine: chiakshus (chakshur), nominative singular, chakshur, 
II 309 42; and chakshu, though anomalously neuter, nominative singular, V 1 203. 

(2) Miscellaneous new slems; hiantara (for hantri), nominative sigular neuter, hantéram, 
Il 365 44; if the form be taken as a normal, it would be the accusative singular masculine of 
hantri with an anomalous change of case as well as of gender,—-Again, feminine ghna@ (for 
ghni), in mukha-réga-ghné, Il 42 28; only once; elsewhere normal gini, as in kshuta-ghni, 
II 801 63. Similarly, chaturtha, IV 22, 26 194; but normal cHaturth?, IV 32 194.—Again, 
gupta, VI 2 222, but normal gupti, VII 6 237.—Again, cardinals in the place of ordinals, 
as chatur, ashta, dasa, for chaturtha, ashtama, dagama, regularly in composition with bhaga, 
as in chatur-bhéga, fourth part, I 105 8, aslita~bhaga, eighth part, II 153 34, and with 
bhagdvasishta, etc., 1 126 9 II 178 35 ete. (see Index). 

VI,—GENDER. 

(1) Eachange of masculine and neuter, (a) Neuter for normal masculine; nominative 
singular, adhyayam, II 4 26; only once; elsewhere normal, adhyayah, 11 107 32 260 39, and 
plural, adhydyah, IL 9 26.—Again, accusative dual, karanjé, II 345 43, but normal karatjau, 
II 1100 75.—Again, nom, sing., kalpam, II 321 423; only once; elsewhere normal, ace, plur, 
kalpan, I 30 3, nom. dual, halpau, 1 293 (see Index),—Again, nom. plur, neuter grihdni 
(for masc. grihah), IL 1117 76.—Again, acc, dual neuter, grahié (for masculine grahau), II 
332 43.—Again, nom. sing, prayégam, II 762 60; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., 
praydgah, II 86 31 750, 751, 60, etc. (see Index).—Again, nom. plur, pravadani, II 1106 76 
only once; elsewhere normal, nom, plur, pravdlah, IL 1106 76, ace, plur,, pravadan, II 23 27; 
1086 75.—Again, acc. sing., prasiam (étad), II 916 68; only once; elsewhere normal ; nom, 
sing, prasthah, II 109 32, nom, plur., prasthah II 39) 45, nom, dual, prasthau, II 777 61, 
etc, (see Index).—Again, acc. plur., bhagandarém (for bhagandaran), III 9 181; once also 
feminine, see below.—Again, nom, plur., rasdni, II 814 63; only once; elsewhere normal, rasch, 
II 173 35 601 56, etc. (see Index).—Again, nom. sing., viddtakam, II 861 66; only once; but 
twice normal, vidalakah, I 109, 111 8. Also in Part V, nom, sing., gandham (for gandhah), 
V 2 203, and chakshu (for chakshuh), V 1 203. 

(b) Masculine for normal neuter ; acc. plur., dmalakdn, II 226 38 291 41; only twice; 
elsewhere normal, nom, sing., 4malakam, II 223 37, nom, plur,, emalakant, II 129 33, ete, 
(see Index).—Again, nom. sing., Gichydétanah, I 83 6; only once; elsewhere normal, a@schydtanam, 
I 70, 73 6 II 867, 870 66, etc. (see _Index).—Again, ace. plur,, aushadhdan, II 192 36; only 
once; elsewhere normal, aushadhani, IT 369 44 621 57.—Again, acc. plur., kush{han, II 238 
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38 493 51 942 70; but usually normal, kushthdéni, II 53 29 III 61 184, etc. (see Index),— 
Again, nom, plur., chiirnndh, II 57 29; only once; elsewhere normal, nom, sing., chirnram, II 
22 27, nom. plur., chirnnani, II 471 50, etc. (see Index).—Again, acc. plur., nagaran, LIT 
66 184; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., ndgaram, II 63 29, etc, (see Index). Again 
nom, sing., ndgarakah, TI 104 31; but normal, nagarakam, II 1119 76.—Again, nom, plur,, 
palah, II 193 36 588 55, acc, plur., palan, II 901 68; but usually normal, nom, sing, palam, 
II 75 30, nom, plur., paldni, II 60 29 III 57 184, etc. (see Index).—Again, nom. plur. 
miilah, III 63 184; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., milam, I 89 7 II 266 40, nom, 
plur,, milani, I 72 6 IT 628 57 III 37 183, etc. (see Index),—Again, nom. plur., sukrah (Cor 
sakrani), IT 350 445; no examples for the normal neuter,—In the second portion of the Bower 
Manuscript there occur: nom, sing., padal, V 1 204; only oncc; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., 
padam, V 5 204 55 207, nom, dual, padé, V 58 207, and ace. plur., mitraih (for mitrdn), 
IV 52195 V 10 204; elsewhere, apparently normal, nom, sing., mitram, V 33 206,.—For 
other examples where the change of gender is due to change in the stem (e.g., acc. plur., arédn 
for arsdiisi), see ante, section V, p., lxxii, 

(2) Hachange of masculine and feminine: (a) feminine for normal, masculine, ace, sing, 
bhagandalam, II 53 29; only once; elsewhere, apparently masculine, loc, sing. bhagandaré 
II 221 37 III 64 184, etc. (see Index) ; but once also neuter, see ante, la, p, Ixxiii, 

(b) Masculine for normal feminine, ace, plur., devatan (for dévatéh), II 721 58, In the 
second portion of the Bower Manuscript, dévata is always masculine, acc. sing, dévatam, IV 
5 192; nom, plur,, dévatah, IV 21 194 48 195342 instr, plur., dévataih, IV 39 194, ably 
plur,, dévatébhyah, IV 22 194,—Again, nom, dual, médau, II 297 41 ; only once; elsewhere 
normal, ace, sing., médam, IT 128 33, acc, dual, médé, II 112 32, etc. (see Index) ,—Again, 
loc, sing., vicharchiké, It 1034 72; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing. vicharchiha, IIT 
49 183; acc, sing, vicharchtham, II 342 43 III8 181,—Again, loc. sing, sprihé, IV 14 193; 
bul normal, nom, sing,, sprihd, IV 36 194. 

VII.=Synrtax, 

(3) Eachange of feminine and neuter? nom. sing., maricha, II 851 65; only once; 
elsewhere normal, nom, sing., maricham, II 11 26 III 66 184, nom, plur., marichani, 11 
863 66 ITI 54 184, 

(1) Eachange or mizture of “ cases’: (a) nominative for accusative in the object of a sen- 
tence ; as in II 237 38 eriddhayah (for vriddhih) jayét ; Il 253 39 vindavah (for vindin) pibate ; 
Il 293 41 priyaigavak (for priywigth or priyanhgin) gréhayél. As a rule, such nominatives 
are found joined with accusatives, as in II 248 39 yavantah (for yavatah) pibaté vindin: and II 
782 61 télan bhakshayita suimisrah (for saimiirén), Or they are mixed with accusatives, as 
in 11102 31 shadi(uom.) . . . gudai(ace.) bharjited ; II 121 32 vidmiga (nom.) a 
dantih (ace.) pachét; II 128 33 vira (nom.).. . , médéit=cha (acc.) saiharét ; II 134-5 33 
pippalyasstrayamanaii=cha (acc.) musta (nom,) kalkikrituds II 201-2 36 haritakin yace.) vachain 
(acc.) . 4. « yavakshard (nom,) vidaiga (nom.) vipdchayét; IT 236 38 pippali (nom.) 
: , chavyaii=cha (acc.) dvapét; Il 252 39 pala chzaikan (acc,) kudavé (now,) pachét ; 
IT 320 42 rasné (nom,) baléivagandhaii (ace.) dadyat ; II 326 42 rasndi (ace.) pathd (nom.) 
cha gudait=cha (ace,) pishtvas; II 802 63 siddha.i (ace.) pivét pittahara yavagi (nom,); II 816-7 
64 dmalakarasa-prasthah, (nom,) .. . . ghrita-prasthaii=cha (acc,) sadhayét, The following 
are Some examples from the second porlion of the Bower Manuseript: IV 9 193 ayaih sapunyd 
‘labhasé; IV 11 193 prapsasé nayam uttiamam; IV 28 194 prapsasé so’rthahs IV 44195 


Tee nn tate Hh esomion 
15 Here the reading su:nukhas-tava dévatd; should be sumukhds=tava 
of dévate masculine throughout. 





dévatdh; thus making the gender 
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vaja-lambhas=tu lapsyasé ; V 12 204 vimékshas=cha bhiti kamé labhishyasi; VI 5-6 222 Svatir 
(now, for Svatim) bhikshum (acc.).,.drishtva, 

(6) Accusative for nominative, not uncommon in the subject of a sentence; thus a series of 
several accusatives in IIT 78 30 sydd rasaii sa-suktai ambilavétasaii vida yavanin; II 80 30 
sydch=chitrakah yutam asvagandham ; II 169 35 ihkshu-muldni kandékshin ikshu-vélikam ete. ; 
II 204 37 chilrakai triphalan vrihatin kantakarikam, ete, Sometimes, however, the word syét 
is a mere plconastic adverb of permission (“may be’), and the series of accusatives depend 
on dadydt, ov a similar transitive verb, as in II 182-3 35 syat trydshanamh,..sydd atha dévadaru, ,. 
syad adtmaguptam atha,,,médai=cha dadydad=dhi gatavarti=cha, Sometimes nominatives and 
accusatives are mixed, as in II 35 28 katutrikan (nom.) tiktakaréhintn (ace,) yavari (ace,) 
chirdtatikté (uom.) °*tha satakkrator=yavah (nom,) samah syur=été; II 40 28 rasnair (ace.) 
bhadramust@iir (acc,) agadradhiman (ace.) katukatrikaii (nom.) ksharé (nom) shadi (nom.) 
chét samaiisa (nom,) bhagah (nom,) samaé=chirnna-kritah (nom,); II 291 41 dmalakén (acc.) 
kaiérukak (nom,) syuh, 

(c) Accusative for dative: once in II 207 37 virtktan (acc., for viriktdya) tu yavaguii... 
bhéjanai daépayéts probably an instance of double accusative. 

(b) Ablative for instrumental, regularly with prayégat (for praydgéna), in IT 198 200 
36, 308, 310 42 462 49 830 64. 

(e) Genitive for nominative: only once in [1 1116 76 pivéta balasya (for balah) ; but the 
construction of the whole verse is abnormal, and probably corrupt. 

({) Genitive for accusative: in II 295 41 hashaya-madhurandmnh (for madhurani) stany-api 
cha,, vipdchayél; IL 300 41 mukta-vidruma-sankhanair (for -sankhah) -chandrakant- 
éndranilayoh (for éndranilau),, iman pachét ; II 928 69 daridrarai (for daridran) chikitsati, 
and II 949 70 nardndii (for naran) chihitsaté, 

(gz) Genitive for instrumental, in II 253 39 Agviné "numatai (for Asvibhyam) ; so also 
matam=Agvindh in IL 575 and 579 54,—Again, in II 1022 72 gudikayah (for gudikaya) 
pralépayét; II 1077 74 gandha-tailasya (for gandha-tailéna) pirayét, 

(h) Genitive for dative; in II 222 37 éha@iga-rogina dadydt; II 315 42 hitah nripaii; 
Il 324 42 strin@i cha déyai; II 800 62 vyapanna-tailasya hita@; II 1013 72 balasya dépayét; 
II 1015, 1017, 1020, 1026, baldnai dépayét; IL 1029 72 badhyamanasya dapayét, But the 
normal dative occurs in II 1011 71 kuméraya pradapayét, and II 1045 73 bdlaya dapayét, 

(i) Genitive for locative, in I 102 8 vidrutas=cha (for vidruté) jantor,,,vadanapralépé, 
possibly by false assimilation to the adjacent genitive jantoh——Again in II 63 29 arsassu 
hridréginim hikkd-svdsishu (for hridrégishu) hitaiis Il 94 31 vishichikaya (for vishichi- 
kaydm) arsassu,,,prayunjanal, though here possibly a clerical error,of 4 for ma—Again, 
in II 357-8 44 miikdndm (for mikéshu):--arditeshue:savabhagnéshu-+-sandhishu ; II 1081 75 
lihéch=chhardyé iti (for chhardyam=iti), 

(k) Locative for instrnmental, in IT 1038 73 guilikdydair (for gudtkaya) pralépayét, 

(L) Mixture of accusative, genitive, and locative, in IT 221 37 vatasléshmani 114 (aec,) 
pandindm (gen.) argassu (loc),..dadya@é, Similarly in II 377-8 45 kampanati=cha (acc,) 
griddhrasinaia (gen,) tathaiva cha bhagandaré (loc.). 

(2) Exchange of “Numbers”: (a) singular for dual; not uncommon; as in IT 29 27 
tintidik-dmblavétaswh, but normal tintidik-dmblavétasé in II 64 29, Similarly unmada= 
visarpaih, II 341 43; ganlamald-bhagandaré (for “bhagandarayoh), II 249 39; dhanvayavds}aka~ 
chandanan, IT 138 33; ninva-kadanban, II 233 38; padmak-dguru i, (for “agura ri), II 266 


14 Conjectural for the original reading vdta-sléshmdti which is erroneous, It may be intended for 
Sléshm@ni, or sléshmani, in either case for Sléshmdnt or sléshmani ; or it may be sléshmarti, 
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40; pushkar-dgurwih, Il 189 363 must-dtirai, II 137 333 vachd-hingwih, II 399 46; vilv- 
agnimanthah, II 188 36; vépath-inmddan, IL 333 43; svdsa-hdsamh, IL 341 43; hikka-sudsé 
(for *svasaydh), II 33 27. In the preceding instances, the gender is the normal neuter; but in 
bal-isvagandhdiit, 11 320 42, and yashtimadhuka-manjishthan, II 301 41 we have the feminine. 
Similarly, we find the masculine singular nand-dpanandé (for nanddpanandau) combined with 
the plural yé né@géi, But the normal dual occurs equally frequently, e.g, chandrakdnt- 
éndranilayoh, II 300 41; jivak-arshabhukau, II 189 36 297 41; pippali-wihgavérabh yin, Il 
212 373 bal-atibalayoh, I1 266 40; lama jjaka-dhananjayau, II 294 41; vybsha-vatsakuu, It 
56 29. Inmoslof the preceding examples, moreover, the minor grammatical rule that a briefer 
and vowel-initial member should sland first, and that one ending ina should be placed last 
{see W, Sky, Gr,, §. 1254¢, p, 429) is nol observed, 

(5) Singnlar for piural; in sapta saptahash (for saplahah), 11 956 70, and in the copulative 
compounds kamala-jvara-pandutvai, I 342 43; madhuka-mdijishthd-tagarah, 1 266 40, with 
the normal neuter gender; but an inslance with an abnormal feminine occurs in phelgu-karjiira- 
mridvikam, IL 187 36. 

(c) Dual for plural, only once, in patola-prchumanda-parpatakau (for ° pargatakal, plur, 
mase,, or °parpatakam, sing, neut),, If 137 33; but the normal plural ‘is usual, as in mu hté- 
vidruma-sankhana i, IT 300 41; sce also II 57 29, et pussim, 

(d) Plural for dual; vrtshandh (for vrishanau), TIL 47 1833 also dadhyamblakéichih dnadji 
(for “ka@iitchikayoh), 11 313 42. 

(3) Absence of concord; (a) with respect to “number”: thus, singular verb with plural 
noun, in II 767 60, saiiyukta),.-sévyamdnd---samupundmayet ; in this case the plurals saiyuktah 
and sévyamdand are erroneous, for the subject of the whole formula is the singular éshe praydgah, 
Again, in II 1066 74, yasya visphétaka gaire paridahas=cha lakshyaté (for lakshyanté) 5 but 
here the singular verb is due io the influence of the preceding singular noun pariddhe*%—On the 
other hand, plural verb with singular noun, in IT 469 49, hésasya milan madhu-sa iiprayukfun, ,, 
samayaiitt (for samayati) ; III 65 184, vadul vadanti (for vadali), So also, in 1V 56 196. 
idan sthanah drisyanté (for drisyat?)—Again, singular verb with plurality of nouns; often 
with syét; eg, in II 78 30, syén=matulwhgasya rasadieetriny=ishandny-ambilavétasai-=cha 3 
II 80 30, syach=chitrakan trikatukaieehustuiburini-.«; IL 472 50, lajah supishid vadurd- 
sthimajja syéd=aijanam, In these examples the singular syat may be due lo the attraction 
of the adjacent simgular noun; for when the adjacent lerm happens to be plural, the 
plural syuh is used, as in II 467 49, trydshanai lriphald-...raésnd cha sarové tulydh syuh, 
But more probably the term syét is uscd adverbially; and il is obviously so used, e.g, in II 
182-3 35 and II 241 38, where it occurs with a serics of nouns in the accusative case governed 
by the transitive verb dad yat, 

(6) With respect to gender: masculine with feminine, once, in IT 275 40, bandhya labhaté 
garbhah samacharan, for samacharanti which would not suil the metre (Sléka), So also once, 
in IV 45 195, paribhrashté (for paribhrashtak) santagrah—Again, masculine with neuter; 
several times; in II 98 31, réga-jdtdni tan (for téni) srinus II 185 36, arsdiisi kshubdhin 
(for kshubdhani) nihanti; 11 471 50, charendni madhudvitiyd vinihwhti (though in this case 
there is probably a clerical error for °dvitiydni nihaiti) ; II 637 57, annam=iva kala-bhdjyahk 
(for °bhdjyam) ; II 725 58, rasah bhéjyah (for bkéjyahk); Il 735 59, niyamas=cha yatha- 
dyishtah (for yathd-drishtah) ; 11 1111 76, sarkhard-madhu-saiyuktas=(for saiyuktain) trishnd- 
samanam=utlamam, So also in V 61 207, kalas=té samupasthitam (for samupasthatal), 
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(+) Peculiar Constructions: (a) Cases absolute; the nominative; e.g, in II 148-9 34, 
vidaiigad chitraké dwiti--.eghrita-prasthan pachéd=ébhth, lit, “baberang, plumbago-root, 
danti-++-with these boil a prastha of ghee;” or II 603 56, surahvaddru triphalé sa-mustéa 
hashayam=uthvdthya pivet; ie, lit, “deoday, three myrobalans with musta: having decocted 
them, drink (it).” 14%—Similarly we have the accusative absolute, e.g, in IT 314+5 42, résndii 
bala i 
of these let (it) be boiled,"—And again, a combination of both, the nominative and accusative 
absolute occurs, e.g., in IT 169-72 35, saramél-ehshu-milani kaudékshiin ikshuvalikém (three 


prativishaa garbhén-dnéna péchayét, i.e, lit, “rasnd, bald,,,prativisha: with 2 paste 


ace) esha it tripalihé bhagah (nom)++jaladréxé vipaktavyam=édhakam avaseshayél, C2, 

“roots of Sara and of sugarenane, (pieces of) kandekshu, (and) ikshuvalikd: of these (d clig's) 

quantities of three pala eich: Ict (the whole) be boiled in a dréna of waler till itis reduced 
A Pr] 

to one Adhaka, 

(LD) Interpolation of pleonastie particles within a compound word: Lhus, atva in II 412, 
32, sravany=ath=G'magupta kh (foe sravany-dtmagupta.n) 3; and II 720 58, punarvvasv=atha= 
pushyéna (for punarovasu-pushyéra), Similarly eva, in ID 323 42, etadvidh=aiv=dktam, (for 
étadvidh-dhtam, ic, Ctadvidham éva uktam); and IT 310 42, srim=?v-abhivivarddiianam (for 
‘rim-abhivivarddhanam, sce below @), So also fathaiva in IL 807 63, dadhi-ghritea-taila= 
tathaiva=tanduldnam (Lor dadhi-vhrita-taila-taululdnadm), And again, cha and evaive, in II 
1019, 72, sarkkaré -ch-djmarizchaiva=mitragrahé (for sarkkar-Gimari-mitragrahé 5 ov swat in 
II 802 63, sarkhara-syat-siddhém (for sarkkara-siddham), 

(c) Interpolil’on of pleonastie particles within a sentence; thus, chét in IT 40 28 490 
51794 62 807 63; and syét (uscd adverbially), in II 78, 80 30 182-3 35 207 37 229, 241 
38 1075 74. 

(d) Abnormal compounds: thus, purarai kshaudru-sanyutam (for purana-kshaudra- 
saiyutai), IL 464 49, and bilea-kalkan vipakvam (for bilva-halka-vipakvam), II 1075 74; 
though in these two cases the anuswara may be a clerical error ; also, sa-salmaléh pushpah (for 
sa.dlmali-push pan) ; but see similar cases in W, Sky, Gr., § 1316, p. 456, also § 1250, p. 427, 
and § 1267¢, 12696, p, +34+.—Again, vanta-viriklavan (for vantavan viriktavén), 11 719 58; 
srym=Cov-abhivivarddhanam (srim=abitivivarddhanant with interpolated ¢va, sce above under 0), 
an accusative compound like the similar Sanskrit compounds vanai-karana, cte, (see W, Ske, 
2 é - - ey? La J y, a 
Gr , § 12710, p. 435); kshir-drka-kudavam (for arka-kshira-rudavam), III 2 181, where the 
transp sition appears Lo be due to the neeessitics of the metre (arya) ''.—Again, II 902 
68, bhramara-sa-varrani (Lor Dh rumara-varrani, or sa-bhramara-varnani); and JI 1115 
76, sa-Sdriv-dsira-sa-ndgapush pam (for sa-Nériv-dsirait sa-négapushpaii, or sa-3@riv-dsira- 
ndgupushpan, neither of which however would have suited the metre upajit?), In other cases 
sa iakes the, place of the copula cha, as in II 293 37, hésais sa-hikkair sa-kkrimin=api; so 
also in II 182 35 354 44, et passim, 

(ec) Abnormal constructions :thus in IT 349-50 44, where there is a series of nomina- 

7A s A A a ‘ A Re ee 
tives, ardilah.--viguktah---avabhagnah-+.sandhayah skhalandh« -kshatéh «sandhah«+-grihitéh 
without any verb, but where the verb upayuijyuh, or prayulijyuh, is to be understood as 
. A?* * * iy is as e 7 
suggested by the preceding, upaydjyam, Again, in II 1065 74, where the transitive verb 
7 Ae An “« ‘s * A, ° 2 An . ou ’ 
vindsayet is to be supplicd to the accusatives absolute déhah trishnaii=cha chharddiii=cha, from 
the following sarva-réga-vindsanam, Other examples, the construction of which is explained 





EAA ee ae ne oie ine ern melee obey enero ee ones Senne 
15 In Charaka Samhiti VI, 6, verse 24, whence this formula is quoted (see ante Chapter VI, No, 21, 
p. Lv), the nominatives are turned into accusatives, in the existing text. 
116 For curious cases of transposition in Vedie compounds, see W. Skr. Gr., $1509, p. 452. 
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in the accompanying footnotes, are II 320 42, note 167, p, 109; II 366-7 44, note 185, p,113; 
IT 480 50; note 240, p, 125; IT 813 63, note 382, p. 155; and II 1116 76, note 494, p, 180d. 
sk a of at 





The character of the composition in the lreatises of the Bower Manuscript is, in the main, 
metrical, In fact, iu the three medical treatises which constitute Parts I-III, the composition 
is practically entircly metrical, With the exception of some brief introductory remarks (before 
verse 50 in Part J, and before verses 404, 917, 947, 950, 968 in Part II) which are in prose, 
and three formule (vis, 393-5, 715, and 784 in Part II) which probably are in prose, the 
three treatises ace entirely writlen ina variety of melres. These metres, arranged in the order 
of frequeucy, are the following :— 

(1) Anushtubh or sléka, Part I, vv. 10, 11, 28-30, 40, 44-51, 55-67, 88, 105, 112-132; 
total 50 verses. Part IT, vv, 1-34, 38, 39, 43-59, 64, 65, 71-77, 87-103, 119-132, 144-146, 148- 
181, 186-198, 201-318, 329-343, 345, 351-379, 383-389, 399-428, 431-453, 460-468, 474-479 481- 
490, 494-499, 502-509, 514-602, 604-626, 638-648, 716-742, 744-781, 803, 804, 810-813, 816- 
850, 852-857, 859-878, 889-882, 885, 886, 888-898, 905-909, 917-946, 950-964, 968-976, 1011- 
1078, 1080-1105, 1110-1113; total 834 verses. Part III, vv, 10-18, 25-52, 54, 57-60, 66-72; 
total 49, verses, Or a grandlotal of 933 verses, 

(2) Trishtubh, (Indravajra, etc,), Part I, wv, 12, 14, 23, 39, 68-86, 89-104, 106-109; total’ 
43 verses, Part IJ, vv, 37, 40, 78, 79-83, 182-185, 199, 200, 324, 429, 430, 469-473, 480, 
491-493, 501, 510-513, 603, 627-632, 742, 743, 785, 787-802, 808, 809, 947-949, 965-967, 1079, 
1106-1109, 1114-1118; total 72 verses, Part ITI, vv, 20-24, 61; total 6 verses, Ora grand total 
of 121 verses, 

(3) Arya, Part I, vv, 52-54, 87, 110, 111; total 6 verses, Part IT, vv, 60-62, 66-70, 104-118: 
133-143, 147, 319-323, 325-328, 344, 346-350, 380-382, 390-392, 396-398, 454-459, 633-637 
814, 815, 851, 858, 883, 884, 899-904, 910-916, 1119; total 90 verses, Part ITI, wv, 1-9, 55,. 
56, 63, 64; total 13 verses, Ora grand total of 109 verses, 

(4) Vasanta-Tilahké, Parl I, vv. 1-8; Part II, vv, 80-82, 85, 86, 805, 806; total 7 verses. 
Part III, none, Ora grandlotal of 15 verses, 

(5) Paiva-sthavila (a kind of Jagatt), Part I, v, 22; Part IT, wv, 35, 36, 41, 42, 500, 7863. 
lotal 6 verses, Part III, none, Or a grandtotal of 7 verses, 

(6) Sardila-vikridita, Part I, wv, 19, 41, 42; lotal 3 verses; Part II, vv, 63, 879; total 2 
verses, Parl III, none, Or a grandtotal of 5 verses, 

(7) Aupachhandasika Part I, vv, 17, 20, 21, 27; Parls II and III, none. Or a lotal 
of 4 verses, 

(8) Suvadand, Part I, v, 15; Part II, v. 782; Part III, none, Or a total of 2 verses, 

(9) Pyithvi,Part I, v, 34; Part II, none; Part. IIT, v, 65, Or a total of 2 verses, 

(10) Mandékranté, Part I, vv, 9,35; Malini, Part I, vv. 13, 43; Salin?, Part I, vv, 24, 323 
Kusumita-lata-vellita, Part I, vv, 31,35; Mattamaydra, Part J, wv, 37, 38. Five metres which, 
two times each, occur only in Part I, 

(11) Pofaké, Sragdharé, Sudhd, Pramdnikd, Pramitakshard, and one unidentificd: six 
metres, occurring only in Part I, and only once, viz, wv. 16, 18, 25, 26, 33, 36 respectively... 
Also, Ruchira, Pushpitdgrd, Saishrité; three metres, occurring only in Part IT, and only once, 
viz, vv, 84, 807, 887 respectively, 

The preceding list shows that practically the three medical treatises are writlen in three 
metres, the ésldka, trishfubh, and dryd. In a total of 1,323 verses, comprised in the three 
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treatises, those three metres occur 933, 121, and 109 times respectively ; and among them, again 
the sloka is by far the predominating metre, taking up about 70 per cent, of the whole, 

The total number of different metres is twenty-three, Of these, Part I, in proportion to its 
extent, contains an cxtraordinarily large number, not less than 19, distributed over 132 verses, 
In Part II there are 9 metres to 1,119 verses; and in Part [II, 4 metres to 72 verses, It is evi- 
dent from this familiarity with metrical writing that the author of the three medical treatises 
wag well-versed in Sanskrit composition, Of course, the substance of Part II is not actually 
his own original composition, for as he informs us himself in the opening verse of that treatise 
it is a compilation of extracts from Lhe standard medical works and the florting medical tradilion 
of his time (see details in Chapler VI), Still there are in it certain portions whicli have every 
appearance of being his own contribution, These comprise, above all, the ten introductory 
verses (sl6ka), describing the contents of the treatise, which are clearly the author’s own compo- 
sition, But there occur also scattered instances of verses in the body of the work which are 
clearly additions made by the author lo formulae which he quotes from other sources, To this 
class belongs, for example, verse 119a (p. 32) which is a s/dha appended to a formula consisting 
of eleyen G@ryé@ verses, and in which that formula is ascribed to Atréya, If this ascription had 
formed a part of the original formula, it would no doubt have been in the same arya measure, 
The fact that it is in the different sléka measure, seems {to indicate that it was added by the au- 
thor of the Ndvanitaka for the purpose of explaining the source of his information, namely, the 
floating medical tradilion of his time, There is a similar instance in verse 147 (p. 34) which is 
an dryé, appended lo a formula consisting of three sda verses, We have another in the two 
trishtubh verses 199 and 200 (p. 36), appended lo a formula consisting of eleven soka verses 
(188-198). And again another instance is the trishtubh verse 324 (p. 42), which is added to 
a formula of five sloka verses, lo explain its ascription to Vadvali as well as some more of its 
benefits, A slightly different instance is the sl6ka verse 345 (p.43) which is inserled within a 
formula, otherwise consisting of four and a half arya verses (344 and 346-50). There are 
some other examples, equally suggestive of authorship, in which, however, no change occurs in 
the metre, Thus we find a half sléka (v, 312, p. 42) appended to a long formula consisting 
of twenty-five other séhkas (vv, 287-311), which adds a futile amplification toa formula fully 
ending with verse 311, An exactly similar case is the half sléka verse 7814 (p. 61), which 
is appended lo a formula consisting of other seven and a half slékas (vv, 773b-780b). It is 
not only added to a formula which obviously ends with the sléka 7806, but il correcls the 
ascription of the formula which was given in the first sléka (vy, 7730-7742) of the original 
formula, In that @éka it was ascribed to the Asvins, while in the added half-sloka, it is 
attribuled to Viévamitra, Another striking case of this kind is the prefixion of one loka and 
a half (vv, 418 and 4194, p. 47) lo a formula consisting of other six slékas and a half (vv, 
419b- 425), The prefixed “ékas not only repeat the ascription of the formula to the Aévins, 
though that ascription was already stated in the original concluding sléka (v, 425), but they 
are found omitted in other medical works which quote the formula!” Another instance, 
probably of the same kind, is the half-sléka verse 3664 (p. 44), which is added lo a long 
formula of fifieen éékas (vv, 351-365), Am instance of again a different kind, though no 
less suggestive of authorship, is the éloka verse 783 (p. 61), which follows a verse in the 
complicated suvadané measure (v, 782), It indicates a useful modification of the formula 
given in the preceding verse, and suggests itself as due to the author of the Néranitaka 


7 See for details in my paper in the Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp. 462-4, 
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himself. Probably there is another example of this kind in the slika verse 850 (p. 65), which 
adds a pharmacopoeic direction to the preceding formula, consisting of the two sléka verses 
848 and 849, : 

In contrast with the treatise in Part II, the two treatises conlaincd in Parts I and III 
are very different productions. They do not profess to be compilations from preexisting 
sources, but rather suggest themselves to be original compositions, For, with a few exceptions, 
such as verses 105, 129, 131 in Part I, and verses 25-36, 37-53, 55,56, in Part III, they con- 
iain nothing that either professes to be, or can be shown to be, a quotation from some earlier 
work, They may, in fact, very well be original composilions of the same author as he who 
compiled the Navanitaka. 

The case is rather different with the Lreatises on divination and incantation which are 
eontained in Parts IV-VII of the Bower Manuscript, There is nolhing in the character of 
the composition which is distinctly in popular Sanskrit, that would point to an author more 
intimately conversant with scholastic Sanskrit, A considerable portion of the treatises is 
written in prose; and whalever is in metrical form, is written entirely in the easy élika mea- 
sure, Part VII, or at least the surviving fragment of it, is written entirely in prose; and the 
only portion that is metrical in Part VI is the charm made of seventeen verses (pp., 224, 225), 
On the other hand, Part V is written entirely in verse; and so is also Part IV, with the ‘ex- 
ception of its five introductory lines (p, 192) which are in prose, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SUBJECT AND CONTENTS OF THE TREATISES IN THE 
BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 


(1) In the existing fragmentary state of Part I, it is difficult to determine the particular 
class of medical literature to which the treatise contained in it should be assigned, It com- 
mences witha kalpa, or small pharmacographic tract, on garlic (Allium sativum, Linn.) This 
iracl consists of the initial forly-three verses, including between them eighteen or nineteen 
different, mostly more or less unusual, metres, Their list, given at the end of Chapter VII, 
shows that the most frequent among them is the vasanta-tilaka with eight verses, while the 





well-known sléka comes only second With six verses. The tract is preserved in almost perfect 
order ; the end of every verse (except two, vv, 29 and 35) is marked with a double stroke. 
The concluding verse 43 alone is seriously mutilated, but fortunately its statement as lo gar- 
lic (lasuna) being the subject of the tract (kalpa) is preserved. That subject is represented 
in verse 9 as having been communicated by the sage (munz) King of Kasi (KGsi-raja) to Sui. 
ruta, By the sage, in all probability, Divodasa is intended, also known as thedivine surgeon 
Dhanvantari; and Suruta undoubtedly refers to the celebrated author of what is now known 
as the Suéruta Sahité, But it may be noted that in the concluding verse 43, the author, who- 
ever he was, refers to himself in the first person (wht maya), 

The tract, or kalpa, on garlic is followed by another tract which might be described as 
a short tantra, or text-book, comprising a number of very miscellaneous sections, arranged in 
a rather unmethodical fashion. It commences with remarks on the importance of regulating 
digestion (vv. 44 -51), and with some pharmaceutice directions (vv, 55-59), such as are usually 
found in the so-called sitra-sthana, or section on the principles of medicine, of a samhita, 
Interspersed are some alterative and aphrodisiac formule (vv. 52-54, 60, 61-67), such as are 
usually given in the Saihitd sections on rasdyana and vajikarana, Next comes a section with 
formule for various eye-lotions (4schystana, vv. 68-86). This is followed by another on face 
plasters (mukha-lépa, vadana-pralépa,vv. 87-105) and collyria aijana, vidalaka) and remedies 
for the hair, ete, (vv. 106-120); and finally there is a section on cough-mixtures (vv. 121-124). 
This second tract differs from the preceding in two respects. First, it employs only three 
metres, the sldka (44 verses), trishtubh. (30 verses) and aryé (6 verses); and secondly, it uses 
the double stroke to mark, not the end of a verse, but the end of a formula (consisting of one 
or more verses) or of a section, In both respects it resembles the treatise in Part II, 

(2) Part II contains a practical formulary, or handbook of prescriptions, covering the 
whole field of internal medicine, It is called the Na@vanitaka or “Cream,” and professes to 
give, for the use of the practitioner, a selection of the best prescriptions found in the stand- 
ard medical works of the time; and though these standard works are not actually named, 
it is possible in many cases to identify them. But in addition to these, it gives some formule 
which seem to be taken from the floating medical tradition, as well as a very few which ap- 
pear to have been added by the author himself, The details may be seen in Chapters VI and 
VII, as well as in the subjoined Table of Parallels, 

The formulary was originally divided into sixteen chapters, This, at least, was the in- 
tention of its author, as may be seen from his introduction (vv. 8 and 9), which enumerates 
the headings of the sixteen chapters, There is no good reason to doubt that the intention 
was accomplished; but whether or not the formulary was ever actually completed, it is now 
impossible to say, seeing that the solitary existing copy of itin the Bower Manuscript is in- 
complete, as the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, as well as apparently the conclusion of four- 


teenth, are missing. 
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The division of the chapters, and the distribution of Lhe formule over them, are not made 
on any unitary principle. Some formule are put together on the principle of the form which 
is given to the medicament ; others, on the priuciple of the purpose which the medicament is 
to subserve ; others, again, on the principle of the kind of patients to whom the medicine is to 
be administered ; and finally, some chapters are added describing some important “simples’’ 
vegetable or mineral, Thus, under the first principle we have the inilial three chapters, which 
enumerate formule for preparing compound powders (chirna), medicated ghees or clarified 
butters (ghrita), and medicated oils (tatla) respectively, The second principle is applied 
from two different aspects, according as Lhe purpose of a medicament is, either to relieve or 
cure an abnormal condition of the system, or to stimulate or improve its normal functions (see 
note 327 on page 144), Under the former aspect a large number of formule are collected in 
the fourth chapter, referring to some twenty-two or twenty-four, not always clearly distin- 
guished, diseases, the details of which may be seen in the Table of Contents, prefixed to this 
edition, The principle, however, is not quile strictly observed in the chapter; for right into 
the middle of it, two formule are pitchforked, which belong to the preceding principle (the 
form of a medicament), viz., one (vv. 484-490) referring to the preparation of a linctus (léha), 
the other (vv. 491-493), to the preparation of a kind of medicated mead (madhvdsava), The 
reason why they are inserted here apparently is that their purpose is purgative and alterative 
respectively ; but even in that case, their proper place would be under the second aspect of the 
therapeutic principle. In this conueclion it may also be noted that none of the formule in 
Chapter IV may be understood as a “specific.” In most cases the formula is stated io cure a 
number of, sometimes, very different diseases ; but one of these was thought to be its principal 
object, and this particular disease was, as a rule, indicated by being named at the head of the 
number, Under the second aspect of the therapeutic principle, formule are distributed over 
the six Chapters V-X, treating of enemas (vasii-karma, see note 142 on page 105),alteratives 
(rasayana), gruels (yavdgi), aphrodisiacs (vrishya), collyria (nétraiijana), and hair dyes 
(késa-rahjana) respectively, Under the third principle, referring to the kind of patient, we 
have the three concluding chapters of Lhe treatise, of which, however, only Lhe fourleenth chap- 
ter on the diseases of children survives, while chapters XV and XVI, dealing with barren 
and child-bearing women, respectively, are missing, Intermedialely there come in the three 
chapters XI-XIII, containing small monographs on chebulic myrobalan, plumbago-root, and 
bitumen respectively. 


(3) Part III is another specimen of an ancient formulary, or manual of prescriptions. 
It is probably, however, a mere fragment of what was, or was intended. to be, a larger work, 
The existing fragment corresponds to the initial portion, that is, to Chapters I-III, of the 
formulary in Part II; for it contains formule put together on the principle of the form of 
the medicament, But though put together on that principle, the formulw are not arranged in 
any consistent order: powders, ghees, oils, pills, tinctures and liniments arc mixed up, as 
shown in the subjoined list:— 
(1) Oils, formule Nos, I, II, II, VI, (4) Ghee, formula No, VI. 
(2) Powder , No, IV. (5) Pills ., Nos, X, XII, XIV. 
(3) Liniments ,, Nos, V, VIII, IX, XIII (6) Linctus, » No, XI, 
(4) Taste or Paratues iy Parts II anp III. 
Column I gives references to verses and pages of the edition; columns II and III, to 
identical or similar formule in other works; column IV indicates formule to which no parallels. 
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are known, and column V, formule or parts of formule which were probably written by the 
author himself, The initials are explained in the List of Abbreviations prefixed to this edi- 


vv. 261-276, p. 104 


































































vv. 480-481,"p. 9125... 








































































































tion. For further details on parallels, see the notes on the translations, 

I om | m -|1v] v | I 1 | 11 | IV| Vv 

Ref. t) verses and pages. ident- | simi-/ no aun Ref. to verses and pageSs ident- | simi-! no jauth- 
ical, | Jar. |par. | or | ical. | lar. | par. | or. 
——_—— eee eee 
vy. 1-10, pp. 77-8 we | oan | vee | a Wve, 277-279, Pree (p : (2 ae ee 
vw. 11-17, p.78 se Chy |) ees) cae : ; vel Bie |) cic. Wewasslh sea 
vv. 18-20, p. 79 oe | ue | NO] w. fvv, 287-311, p. 108 «. ote No | ws. 
v.20, p. 79 wi ar w+ {D. Ch, . |v, 312@, p, 108 re a a 
Vo 22, Pp. 79 see ane o| Ve [oe | aoe] a. fv. 8120-818, p. 108... aes Me Nahe es 
V.28, p. 79 we nee ai tex: “DECh; « [¥v. 819-823, p. 109... » (D.Ch, 10. 
v.24a,p.80 .. Ch. |} |... w, |v. 324, p. 109 ... : as Pane eee be 
vy. 246, p.80 os : Soa, “aie we | wee] & IVY, 825-328, p» 109 as vee 1D. Chil ue. | vee 
vv, 25-26, p.80 | Ch. | ww. |. |, vv. 829-843, p. 110 ... .| Bh, eel ea 
vv, 27-28, p. 80 st a Se, SDs Chia) x23 'ta.2 8g: 344, p. 111 .... “ee soi sae | T10 | cee 
vv. 29-34, p. 81 .| Ch san | nee | ace PVs O40, Po LLL ven ae ae mh eer ee 
vvi 85-37, p82 si, J | Sue | no}... Ivy. 846-8660, p. 111... “4 , | 0 
vv. 88-42, pp. 82-3 .. w» |D.Ch .. | ,.. fvv. 3668-882, p. 118 .. w. {De Ch, 
vv. 43-55, p. 838 ss oes) Bh. | oct we [VV. 883-389, p. 114 .., Cas) 2x - 
vv. 56-59, pp. 84-5 ... V. wa. | aes [vV. 990-398, pp. 114-5 oy no | a. 
vv. 60-62, p.85 sues ee no| .,, [pp. 399-401a, p. 115... | Bho]. fo. 
v.63, p. 85 ws . | BV. . | «|... fev. 4015-408, p. 115... ee | ae ne 
vy. 64-70, pp. 85-6 we ows, ws | 10] 4. fvv, 404-405, p. 116 ... «» (D. Chi 
wv. T1-75a,p.86 we a) BV. | SV. ] 2. | 0. fy 406, pe 116 vee aes Ks, | .,, . 
vv. 78-107, pp. 87-9 ol ses -» | D0! ., Ivy. 407-412, pp. 116-7 Bhi} ww |. | 
vy. 108-118, p.90 ..: «| wee (LD. Chi .. | ae ivv. 418-417, p.117 ... os oe | NO| be 
v. 1192, p. 90 eee gg | ome ee | fyv, 418-428, p. 118... we | We | sae | oes 
v,119b-127a, p. OL «we. ase} 4, 1D. Chi}... |... fev. 429-431, pp. 118-9 7 wee 6 | 0 | as 
vv. 127b-182, p, 91 ». we | oe | n0| .. [vv 482-488, p. 119 ... w | SY]. 
vy, 183-148, pp. 92-3 Ch. was | vee fv, 484, p. 119 nse sis - | NO] a. 
vv, 144-146, p.93 te se]. | ae | no] ws | vs 495, p. 119 hs a Regal eee ae 
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vv, 158-159, p.95 ws. 28 
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wv. 251-257, p. 103 see v. 475. p. 124 sis sas Be | 20s: |" gee 
vv. 258-260, p. 104 vv, 473-479, p. 124 Bh. Pn eee 
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vv, 482-483, p.125 .. | a (DCI ] vy. 805-818, pp. 155-6 vos | os [vv 805-818, pp. 155-6 | a | - 
vv. 484-4952, pp. 125-6... Che[ ww. | v.819, p. 156... .. «| Che] .. 
vv. 495b-496a, p. 126 scl ogaee Uh Mac dete . 820-828, p. 157 . oe ee at 
wv. 4960-499, p. 127 veel Che] coe | ase vv. 829-830a, p, 157... ae 
vv. 500-509a, pp. 127-8...) wwe | ee | BO] eee | VV. 8800-833, p. 157 wee] ee 
vv. 510-5112, p. 128 ..| Ks. | Chd. | .. | o | v. 8830-834, p. 157 saul. ee as 
wy. 5116-5132, p. 129 veo] cee | eee | 20 | ee g ¥, 8840-835a, p. 158 oe 
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(5) Paris IV and V contain two short manuals of SAS iia 4 sent win Si esi sin ik Daal oe ace, ad or cubomancy, that is, 
the art of foretelling a person’s fortune by means of ihe cast of dies (pésaka, or as spelled 
in Pt, IV, 1. 2, p. 192, prasaka), The mode of exercising this art can be best seen from the 
manual in Part IV, which is practically complete, while the manual in Part V is apparently 
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very fragmentary, The former manual shows that the die which was used was marked with 
the four numbers 1, 2, 3,4,; and that each cast, or rather (as we shall see) set of casts, 
consisted of three of these numbers, Accordingly there could be no more than sixty-four 
possible casts. ‘These are shown in the subjoined table. 


a 





Number of Groups. Names of Groups. Figures of Groups, Number of 
Variations. 
SSS ee 
( 
Chantayanta (?) ...1 444 = iat ae oe ] 
First Class of Four 
Groups with the} | Navikkt ... .,.| 333 nn a ee ee 
same figure thrice. 4 
Pattabandha soil 222 1 


— 
ae 


Kalaviddhi ... woof LIL 





[| Sapata a ae) 443, 434, 344 ... 3 
ee ae | 442, 424, 244 .., 3 
Kita... a + 441, 414, 144 ... 3 
Mali... me we 304, 343, 433 ... 3 
Vii... ou. veel 332, 323, 233 3 
Second Class 
Twelve Grou fe s| | Kana ahs eee} ISL, 313, 133, .., sie wwe 2 
with the same 36 
figure twice, Préshya »| 224, 242,422 ... 0 0. uel 3 
Saja... cor bel 225¢.232) 322. cus = co es. 
Paiichi ae wee) 221, 212, 122 | 3 | 
Karna | 114, 141, 411 ... | 3 | 
| ond al ALS 1313). ez oui sah 
eal wee aeef 112, (121), (211) 3 J 
Bahula a .. 432, 324, 243, (234), 423, 342...1 6 
Third Class of Four || Bhadra _... wo] 421, 214, 142, (124), 412, i 6 
Groups with the | a4 
same figure once, Nakif des vo 341, 413, 134, 143, 314, 431 6 
Dundhubhi ... _...{ 321, 213, 132, 123, 312,231 ...| 6 
Total of variations of casts 64 





ee Ae Ie eee ae ee | eee ee ee ee ee Lae RE ee 

All but four of these sixty-four variations occur in Part IV, The four which are 
missing (121, 211, 234, 124, put in brackets) have clearly been omitted through some inadver- 
tence on the part of the scribe; viz., 234 on the reverse of the second folio, 124 on the 
obverse of the third folio, and 121 and 211 at the very end of the manuscript, on the 
reverse of the fifth folio, In Part V less than one-third (20 out of 64, shown in antique- 
type), occur, No fewer than forty-four variations are missing; viz. the whole of the first 
class of groups (444, 333, 222, 111); one-half of the second class, namely, the whole 
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groups vili, kdna.sajd, piiichi, chufichuna, and khari; and nearly. the whole of the third 
class, only two variations (243 and 412) being preserved. -What the cause of this mutilation 
whether intentional or other,.may have been is not apparent. 

At the end of the Pajaka-kéva]i manuscript, No. 70 of the Deccan College (ais. A 
in the list on page 214, in the Appendix to Part V), there is an appendix written in the 
modern Gujarati vernacular language, which explains the modus operandi in this kind of 
cubomancy, It runs as follows :— 

LTathae sakandvali-né pass nakh’va.ni viddhi lak hei ohh | paso conee jie, ttharanr 3 
var nainkhig | pehelé padé téh’ngh satk’dan ganii | 
pagadii padé dhuri, t6 200 ganii || tram pagada@in coil paola 4 t6 300 kahia 
ain padé, to 400 ganti | phani péséd bijivar na:nkhii tihérai pagadai padé, to ck a&ik ek’dé 
gantt || im bé pagadun pade, t6 2 || trani pade, 163 || chyaér padai, t6 4 || im triji-vér 
pan janavun || pachhé peheluin satkaduia || anat 272 trijt-bar-na Guik éhatthé kijai || jet- 
ala dné, tetalé upari Gik jéinai sakan 961é || etalé || pehalunh ék padé — pachhi bé padé | 
pachha triji-bar tram padé || to 123, ék s6 nai trivisnd Gnk that || im pehelu bé padé | 
pachhé ék palé pachhé tran padéd to 213, bé saith nai tér-né Gik Gwai || éni ritaih jovun sahi | 

This may be thus translated: “The mode of throwing the divination die (pés4, singular) 
is as follows, When the die is wanted for an oracle (Skr. sakuna), it must be thrown three 
times; and the first cast must be counted as hundred. Thus, if one pip (pagadam, sing.) falls, 
it counts 100; if two pips (pagadé.h, plur.) fall, they count 200; if three pips fall in the 
first cast, they represent 300; if four pips fall, they count 400, Next, the die (pas sing.) is 
thrown for the second time. Then, of the pips that fall, one counts as the figure (@ik) 1; 
similarly if two pips fall, they are 2; if three fall, 3; if four fall, 4, Inthe same way, the 
cast of the third time must be understood. Finally, the hundred of the first throw, and the 
figures (aiik) of the second and third, must be placed together, Whatever (combined) figure 
results, upon that the oracle must be pronownced, Thus, if first one falls, next two fall, next, 
at the third throw, three fall, then it is the (combined) figure 123, one hundred and twenty- 
three. Similarly, if at the first (cast) two fall, next one falls, next three fall, the result is 
the figure 213, two hundred and thirteen, This is the correct manner of proceeding.” 

It is clear from this explanation that in the ancient Indian art of cwhomancy only 
a single die was used; and that the die indicated only the four numbers, respectively 
represented by 1, 2, 3, 4 pips on four different facets, A die in the form of a 
tetrahedron would satisfy these conditions; but the existence of a tetrahedral die 
at any time is, I believe, an wnheard-of thing. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the die was one of that elongated kind, with four long sides and two rounded ends, which is 
known as talus or astragalus, or knucklebone, and on which the four long sides were marked 
with pips. If the die had the ‘ordinary ‘cubical form, two of its six equal sides would 
have borne no-pips; and then there would shave been the not infrequent chance of one of the 
two unmarked facets turning up in any of the three consecutive casts, In such a ease, of 
course, the throws would have had to be repeated, till some pip-marked facet turned up; but 
the explanation above-quoted does not seem to contemplate the occurrence of such an eveniu- 
ality, which is not even alludedto. At the same time there occurs in the Introduction to the 
manual in Part IV (1. 3, on page 192) an obscure phrase which may point to the die having 
had the form of a six-sided cube. There the dice are described as kumbhakdri-métanga- 
yukta, lit, “joined with a kumbhakdrt and a mdétaiga.’’ This may mean marked with the 
figures of a humbhakart, or potter woman (or the girl kumbhakéri), and mdtanga, or eleph- 
‘ant (or Chandala nian). These two figures might have stood on the two sides not - marked 
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with pips, Another explanation of the phrase, however, is possible which is given in note 1 on 
page 197, There is also another difficulty in the circumstance that the introduction (Il. 2, 3 on 
page 192, speaks of dice in the plural number, présakd [ h] patantu, “ may the dice fall,” 
But the reference may very well be, not to the number of several dice, but the number of 
casts of a single die If move than one die should really have been used, the number of the 
dice, of course, would have been three; and each act of divination would have required but 
a single cast, the three dice being thrown at one time. They would probably have been loose ; 
though at the present day the dice of the Indian cubomancer, which moreover are four in 
number, are strung on a short thin iren rod, A description of this kind of modern cubomancy 
is given on pp. 44-46 of Peterson’s Third Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Extra No. for 1887, in connec- 
tion with a work called Ramalémrita, or “the fine art of Ramal.” The Arabic term ramal 
signifies geomancy, or any kind of divination, specially cubomancy. The performer always, 
or often, isa Muhammedan, In the alove-mentioned case, reported from Bombay, the four 
dice seem to have been immovably fixed on the rod; but in a case examined by me in Calcutta, 
they were loosely strung on the rod round which they could rotate freely, though they were 
secured from falling off the rod by iwo rod-heads, This mode of cubomancy, however, seems 
to be a comparatively modern importation into India, and is, therefore, hardly relevant to the 
understanding of the mode of cubomancy which forms the subject of the two manuals, 


These two manuals are quite independent works, Their oracles, though of course touch- 
ing on similar subjects, are totally different compositions, of much greater length in Part V 
than in Part IV. In early Indian times several cubomantic manuals appear to have been 
current, The manuals, which survive at the present day and are ascribed to the authorship 
of the Sage Garga, possess a few striking points of agreement with the manual in Part V, 
The subject of these agreements is fully discussed in the appendix to Part V, pp. 214 ff. 
The evidence points to the existence of three rather widely different recensions of what may 
possibly have been originally a single manual, The latter might possibly be represented by 
the recension preserved in the Bower Manuscript, This recension is of considerable antiquity. 
As shown in Chapter VI, it may have existed as early as the second century A. D, (ante, p. 
Lyii), and of course it may go back to a much earlier time. The other existing recensions 
cannol be older than the end of the fourth century, because in the fifth verse of their 
introduction they speak of cubomaucers as possessing hérd-jidna, or the knowledge of the 
doctrine of hord (Greek Spa), or lunar mansions (latin domus). The first mention of that 
doctrine has been traced by Professor Jacobi (in his dissertation de astrologiae indicae héré 
appellate origintbus, Bonn 1872) to Firmicus Maternus, who lived about 335-350 A, D. in 
the West, whence it came to the knowledge of the Indians. For some further information 
on the subject of Indian cubomancy the student may be referred to A, Weber’s paper in 
the Monatsberichte der Kgl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1859, pp. 
158 ff,, andin the Indische Sireifen, vol. I, pp. 274 £; also to Dr, J. E. Schroter’s Inaugural 
Dissertation on Pésakg-kévali, ein indisches Wtirfelorakel (Borna, 1900). The latter contains 
a critical edition of the recension of the manual on cubomancy, ascribed to Garga, 


(6) Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the same text, which is a Sdatra 
or Dhérani referring to a charm protective against snakebite and other evils, The name of 
the Sitra is Mahdmdayiri Vidyarajitt (scl, DhGrani), lit. the ‘great peacock’ queen of charms, 
It apparently takes its name from the fact that the peafowl (maytra) is the great traditional 
enemy of the snake, It is a charm of great repute among, the Buddhists, and is included in 
the highly valued collection of Dhéranis, called Paticha-rakshé, or the Five Protective 
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Charms, In this collection it usually takes the third place (see Catalogue of Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS, in Cambridge, No, 1325, p. 48, ete; Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Part II, in 
Oxford, No, 1447, p. 257, and Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Literature in Calcutta, No. 
B4, pp. 164-8 and p, 173); but sometimes the second (see the Oxford Catalogue, No, 1448, 
p. 259, and apparently the Cambridge Catalogue, No. 1662, p. 162), or the fourth (see Catas 
logue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS, of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 56, p.42). The Paii- 
cha-raksha itself is sometimes found included in certain larger Dhérani-mantra-sangraha, 
or Collections of Dhdrani charms (see the Oxford Catalogue, No. 1449,p. 260, and the 
Calcutta Catalogue, No. B5, pp. 80, 292). 


In the Paitcha-rakshé collection, however, the Mahamayir? charm exists in a greatly 
expanded form. This expanded recension, as may be seen from the Chinese translations of 
the charm, appears to have developed in the course of the fifth or sixth centuries A. D. 
There are six such translations enumerated in Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
Nos. 305-311. Three of them are based on the expanded recension of the Sitra, while the 
three others exhibit the Stitra in a more primitive and much less developed form, To the 
former belong two translations of the eight century A, D. (Nos. 306 and 307), done by It-sing 
in 705 A.D., and Améghavajra in 746-771 A.D. respectively ; a and somewhat shorter transla- 
tion of the sixth century (No, 308), made by Satighapdla in 516 A.D. The three more primi- 
tive recensions (Nos, 309, 310, 318) belong all to the fourth century A. D., viz, two by Poh 
Grimitra under the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 317-420 A. D,, and one by Kumarajiva under the 
later Tshin dynasty, 384-417 A.D. At the time these six translations were made, the 
Mahamayiri Sitra seems to have still existed as a separate work, and nol yet to have formed 
a component part of the Paiicha-rakshé collection, That collection would seem to have 
originated in Bengal under the Buddhistic Pala dynasty, not earlier than the tenth or eleventh 
centuries A, D, For another of the later component parts of the Paitcha-raksha, namely, the 
Mahé-sahasra-pramardini Stitra, was translated into Chinese (Nanjio’s No, 784), when it was 
still a separate work, by Sh’hu (Danap4la?) about 980-1000 A. D., while the Paiicha-raksha 
collection itself, being a late production, does not seem to have been translated into Chinese 
al all. 


The relative extent of the two recensions of the Mahaéméyiri Sitra, in the -Pancha-raksha 
collection and the Bower Manuscript, may be seen from the Appendix to Parts VI and VII 
(pp. 2404 .) Those two Parts include only an extremely small portion (about one-seventh) 
of the modern expanded version of the Sitra, viz,, its second and third section, The former 
relates the story of the monk Svati and his recovery from the fatal bite of a snake through 
the application of the Mahamaytrt charm; the latter, the story of the obtainment of that 
charm by Buddha in one of his former births (ja@taka) as the king of the peacocks (mayura- 
raja), These two stories would seem to have made up the whole extent of the original Sttra 
before its subsequent enormous accretions. From the Bower Manuscript it appears that the 
copy of the Sfitra included in it was written for the benefit of a person (probably a monk or 
abbot), called YasSmitra, whose name, as usual in such cases, was inserted at the end of the 
copy. This copy, being written on birchbark of an inferior quality (see Chapter IJ), after a 
time became seriously damaged: the obverse of the folio, on which the second story commen- 
ced, flaked off entirely, and that portion of the manuscript which contained the first story 
appears to have been destroyed altogethcr. The latter was now replaced by a fresh copy, 
written on a new supply of birch-bark of a superior quality, This fresh copy is the existing 
Part VI of the Bower Manuscript. 


INTRODUCTION TO FOLKLORE NOTES 
FROM 


GUJARAT AND THE KONKAN. 


OME ten years ago the late Mr. A.M. T. Jackson circulated toa 
number of selected correspondents certain leading questions on 
folkiore, to which numerous replies were received before his death, It was 
his intention to publish the substance of the information thus received in 
the pagesof the Indian Antiquary, It is possible that he may also have 
intended, at some future time, to produce a work on, the folklore of the 
Bombay Presidency based on these materials, and amplified by the fruits of 
his mature scholarship, His intention, if it existed, can no longer be ful- 
filled. The existence of a small memorial fund, however, has provided 
the means for preparing for publication the valuable materials collected 
by him, as well as for their ultimate inclusion in a small volume imtended 
for the use of folklore scholars. With the approval and support of the 
Jackson Memorial Committee, I am now in a position to tender the follow- 
ing and subsequent papers for publication in the Indian Antiquary. 
Readers of the Antiquary may remember that Mr. Jackson had accepted 
the joint editorship of this journal only a short time before his death at 
Nasik deprived India of a ripe scholar and sincere friend. 


R. E. ENTHOVEN, 


THE FOLKLORE OF GUJARAT 
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CHAPTER I 


pee the higher-grade deities, whose 

worship is enjoined and treated of in the 
Shastras and Puranas, numerous other minor 
deities, none of whom however find a place 
in the Scriptures, are worshipped by the 
lower classes, The principle underlying the 
whole fabric of the worship of these minor 
deities, who for the most part are the spirits 
of dead ancestors or heroes, has more in it 
of fear for their power of harming than of 
love for their divine nature. All untoward 
occurrenccs in domestic affairs, all bodily 
ailments aud unusual natural phenomena, in- 
explicable to the simple mind of the villager, 
are attributed to the malignant action of these 
nameless and numerous spirits, hovering over 
and haunting the habitations of men.t The 
latent dread of receiving injuries from these 
evil spirits results in the worship by the lew- 
cluss people of u number of devas and matas, 
as they are called. The poor villager, sur- 
rounded on all sides by hosts of hovering 
spirits, rendy to take offenee, or even to 
possess him, on the smallest pretext, requires 
some tangible protector to save him from 
such malign influences.! He sets up and 
enshrines the spirit that he believes to have 
been beneficent to him, and so deserving of 
worship, and makes vows in its honour, 
becoming himself the officiating 
priest. Each such deity has its own parti- 
cular thanak (sthana) or locality. Thus 
there is hardly a village which has not a 
particular deity of its own, But in addition 
to this deity, others in far off villages are 
generally held in high esteem. 


often 


There are a number of ways in which 
these lower-class deities can be installed, 
Their images are made either of wood, stone, 
or metal? No temples or shrines are erected 
in their honour An ordinary way of 
representing them is by drawing a trident, 
(trishil, 2 weapon peculiar to god Shiva) in 
red lead and oil on an upright slab of stone 
on a public road, on any dead wall, on the 
confines of a village, or a mountain side, or a 
hill top, in an underground cellar, or on the 
bank of a stream,' Some people paint 
tridents in their own houses, The trishil, or 
trident, may also be made of wood, in which 
case its three points are plastered with red- 
lead and oil and covered with a thin coating 
of tin.® Sometimes carved wooden images 
in human shape, daubed over with red-lead 
and oil, are placed in a small wooden chariot 
or in a recess about a foot square. In some 
shrines two brooms or whisks of peacock’s 
feathers are placed on either side of the 
image.“ A slight dificulty overcome or a 
disease remedied by a vow in honour of any 
of these deities offers the occasion for an 
installation, and in all future emergencies of 
the same kind similar vows are observed. 
A m@t@ installed to protect a fortress or a 
street is called a Gadheri Matai,and the wor- 
shippers of a fortress, or street, mother are 
known as Pothias.7 At the time of installation 
flags are hoisted near the dedicated places, 
A troop of dancers with jingling anklets 
recite holy verses, while the bhuva, exorcist- 
priest, performs the ceremonies, Generally 
installations are frequent during the 
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Navaratra* holidays when, if no human- 
shaped image is set up, a trishil at least is 
drawn in red-lead and oil.1 Some of these 
evil deities require, at the time of their in- 
stallation, the balidan (sacrifice or oblation) 
of a goat-or a he-buffalo, Also, when a spirit 
is to be exorcised, the symbol of the familiar 
spitit of the exercist is set up and invoked 
hy him. After the installation, no syste- 
matic ferm of worship is followed in con- 
nection with them,? Regular forms are 
prescribed for the real gods of the Puranas, 
But upon these the low-caste people are not 
authorised to attend. 

Still, in practice there are two forms of 
worship ; ordinary or sdmdanya-pija and 
special or vishesha-piija,> Ordinary wowhip 
is performed by bathing the deity—which can 
be donc by sprinkling a few drops of 
water over it—burning a ghi, or an oil, 
Jamp before it, and by offering a cocoanut 
and a pice or a_half-anna piece. The 
last is taken away by the bhava, or priest, 
who returns generally half or three-quar- 
ters of the cocoanut as a prasad of the god, 

There are no particular days prescribed 
for such worship, but Sundays and Tuesdays 
would seem to be the most favoured.* 
On such days, offerings are made for the 
fulfilment of a vow recorded in order to 
avoid a badhd, or impending evil. In the 
observance of this vow the devotee abstains 
from certain things, such as ghi, butter, 
milk, rice, juvar, betelnut till the period of 
the vow expires, When a vow is thus dis- 
charged, the devotee offers flowers, garlands, 
incense, food or drink according to the terms 
of his vow.4 The dhipa, 2,€., burning incense 
of giigal (balsamodendron) is one of the 
commonest methods of worship, 


*The first nine days of Ashvin 
dahada-mita’s days. The influenc 
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The days for special worship are the 
Navaratra holidays, the second day of the 
bright half of Ashadh, the ninth month of the 
Hindu Calendar,® Divasa® or the fifteenth day 
of the dark half of Ashadh, and Kali-chav- 
das‘ or the fourteenth day of the dark half of 
Ashvin, the last month ; besides other extra- 
ordinary occasions when a spirit has to be 
exorcised out of a sick persen, 

The Navaratra daysare said to be the most 
auspicious days for devi-worship, People 
believing in the power of the matis observe 
fast on these days, Most of them at least 
fast on the eighth day of the Navariatra 
known as Mata-ashtami, taking only a light 
meal which consists of roots, as a rule, 
especially the suran (Amorphophallus campa 
nulatus), and of dates and milks On the 
Navariatra days red-lead and oil are applied 
to the images of the devis, and a number of 
oblations, such as loaves, cooked rice, lapsit, 
vadan{ and bakla§ are offered,2 The utmost 
ceremonial cleanliness is observed in the pre- 
paration of these viands. The corn is sifted, 
cleaned, ground or pounded, cooked, treated 
with frankincense, offered to the gods and 
lastly partaken of before sunset, and all these 
operations must be performed on the same 
day; for the offerings must not see Jamp- 
light.1° Girls are not allowed to partake 
of these offerings, All ceremonies should 
be conducted with much earnestness and 
reverence ; otherwise the offerings will fail to 
prove acceptable to the matas or devis.J° 

On Mata-ashtami and Kali-chaudas devo- 
tees sometimes offer rams, goats or buffaloes 
as victims to the devis or devas in addition 
to the usual offerings of lapsi, vadén and 
bakla The night of Kali-chaudas is 
believed to be so favourable for the efficacious 


. the last month of the Gujarat Hindu Calendar, known otherwise as Matanad 
eof the matis is very strong in these days, 


2 Mr. M. D. Vayas, Shastri, Bhayavadur, 
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+ Lapsi is coarse wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweetened with molasses or sugar. 


t Vadan-bean flour—generally of gram or peas—is allowed to remain in water with spices until the paste 
acquires a sufficeint degree of consistence, when it is rolled into small biscuit-sized balls and fried in oil, 
§ Bakia are small round flat cakes of dry boiled beans. 
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recitation (sadhana) of certain mantras, 
mysterious incantations possessing sway 
over spirits, that bhuvas (exorcists) leave 
the village and sit up performing certain 
rites in cemeteries, on burning-ghats, and 
in other equally suitable places where 
spirits are supposed to congregate.’ 

On Divasa, the last day of Ashadh, the 
ninth month, low-caste people bathe their 
gods with water and milk, besmear them 
with red-lead and oil, and make offerings 
of cocoanuts, lapsi, bakla@ of adad (Phan- 
solens radiatus) or kansar*, Particular 
offerings are believed to be favoured by 
particular deities: for instance, khichdo 
(rice and pulse boiled together) and_ oil, 
or tavo (flat unleavened loaves) are favoured 
by the goddess Meldi, boiled rice by Shikotar 
and ldpst by the goddess Gatrad,* 

On these holidays, as well as on the 
second day of the bright half of Ashidh 
the devotees hoist flags in honour of the 
spirits, and play on certain musical instru- 
ments producing discordant sounds, Mean. 
while bhuvas, believed to be interpreters of 
the wills of evil spirits, undergo self-torture, 
with the firm conviction that the spirits 
have entered their persons. Sometimes 
they lash themselves with chains 
or cotton braided scourges.* At times a 
bhuva placcs a pan-full of sweet oil over 
a fire till it boils, He then frics cakes in 
it, and takes them out with his unprotected 
hands, sprinkling the boiling oil over his 
hair, He further dips thick cotton wicks 
into the oil, lights them and puts them into 
his mouth and throws red-hot bullets into 
his mouth, seemingly without any injury.‘ 
This process secures the confidence of the 
sevakas or followers, and is very often used 
by bhuvas when exorcising spirits from 
persons whose confidence the bhuvas wish 


iron 
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to gain, A bowl-full of water is then passed 
round the head of the ailing person (or 
animal) to be charmed, and the contents 
are swallowed by the exorcist to show that 
he has swallowed in the water all the ills 
the flesh of the patient is heir to.4 

In the cure of certain diseases by exorcis- 
ing the process known as uiar is sometimes 
gone through. An ular is a sacrificial 
offering of the nature of a scapegoat, and 
consists of a black earthen vessel, open and 
broad at the top, and containing lapsi, vadan, 
bakla@, a yard of atlas (dark-red silk fabric), 
one rupee and four annas in cash, pieces of 
charcoal, red-lead, sorro (or surmo-lead 
ore used as eye-powder), an iron-nail and 
three cocoanuts.4 Very often a trident is 
drawn in red-lead and oil on the outer sides 
of the black earthen vessel.” The bkuva 
carries the ut@r in his hands with a drawn 
sword in a procession, to the noise of the 
jingling of the anklets of his companions, 
the beating of drums and the rattling of cym- 
bals, After placing the utar in the’ cemetery 
the procession returns with tumultuous 
shouts of joy and much jingling of anklets,® 

Sometimes bhuvas are summoned for two 
or three nights preceding the day of the 
utar ceremony, and a ceremony known as 
Danklan-besman or the installation of the 
dankla™ is performed, (A danklay is a special 
spirit instrument in the shape of a small 
kettle-drum producing, when beaten by a. 
stick, a most discordant, and, by long associa- 
tion, a melancholy, gruesome and ghastly 
sound—K. B. Fazlullah). 

Many sects have special deities of their 
own, attended upon by a bhuva of the same 
orders The bhuva holds a high position 
in the society of his caste-fellows, He 
believes himself to' be possessed by the devi 
or miata whose attendant he is, and declares, 


* Kansar is course wheat-flour cooked in three times as much water and sweetened with molasses or 
sugar and taken with ghi,~-B. L, Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda~Sangani. 
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t A dankl@ is otherwise known by the 
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while possessed by her, the will of the mata, 
replying for her to such questions as may be 
put to him The devis are supposed to 
appear in specially favoured bhuvas and to 
endow them with prophetic powers.” 

The following is a list of some of the inferior 

local deities of Gujarat and Kathiawar :— 

(1) Suro-piiro.—This is generally the spirit 
of some brave ancestor who died a heroic 
death, and is worshipped by his descendants 
as a family-god at his birthplace as well 
as at the scene of his death, where a pillar 
(palio) is erected to his memory.,° 

(2) Vachhro, otherwise known by the 
mame of Dada (sire)—This is said to have 
been a Rajput, killed in rescuing the cow- 
herds of some Charans, who invoked his aid, 
from a party of free-booters,? He is con- 
sidered to be the family-god ofthe Ahirs of 
Solanki descent, and is the sole village-deity 
in Okha and Baradi Districts.5 Other 
places dedicated to this god arc Padana, 
Aniala, Taluka Mengani,® Khajurdi, Khira- 
sara and Anida,* He is represented by a 
stone horse, and Chirans perform priestly 
duties in front of him,’ Submission to, and 
vows in honour of, this god, are believed to 
cure rabid-dog-bites.” 

(3) Sarmalio commands worship in Gondal, 
Khokhari and many other places. Newly- 
married couples of many castes loosen the 
knots tied in their marriage-scarves as a 
mark of respect for him,* Persons bitten 
by a snake wear round their necks a piece 
of thread dedicated to this god,9 

(4) Shital& is a goddess known for the 
cure of small-pox.—Persons attacked by this 
disease observe vows in her honour, Kilavad 
and Syadla are places dedicated to her? —- 

(5) Ganagor.—Virgins who are anxious 
to secure suitable husbands and comfortable 
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Jethabhai Mangaldas, Schoolmaster, Gondal. 


* Two pieces of cloth, a shouldercloth and'a scarf a 
are tied together by a knot. Itis the unloosening of this 
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establishments worship this goddess and 
observe vows in her honour,® 

(6) Todalia—She has neither an idol nor 
a temple set up in her honour, but is repre- 
sented by a heap of stones lying on the 
village boundary—Padal or Jampa, All mar- 
riage processions, before entering the village 
(Sanka) or passing by the heap, pay homage 
to this deity and offer a cocoanut, failure to 
do which is believed to arouse her wrath. 
She does not command daily adoration, but 
on occasions the attendant, who is a Chum- 
valia Koli, and who appropriates all the 
presents to this deity, burns frankincense of 
gugal (balsamodendron) and lights a lamp 
before her,14 

(7) Buttaya also is represented by a heap 
of stones on a hillock in the vicinity of 
Sanka, Her worshipper is a Talabdia Koli. 
A long season of drought leads to her 
propitiation by feasting Brahmans, for 
which purpose four pounds of corn are 
taken in her name from each threshing floor 
in the village." 

(8) Surdhan.—This seems to have been 
some brave Kshatriya warrior who died on a 
battlefield, A temple is crected to his me- 
mory, containing an image of Shiva, The 
attending priest is an Atit,!0 

(9) Ghogho.—This is a cobra-god wor- 
shipped in the village of Bikhijada having 
a Bajana (tumbler) for his attending 
priest, 

(10) Pir.—This is a Musalman saint, in 
whose honour no tomb is erected, the special 
site alone being worshipped by a devotee. 

(11) Raneki is represented by a heap of 
stoncs, and is attended upon by chamars 
(tanncrs), Her favourite resort is near the 
Dhedvada (2.¢,, a quarter inhabited by 
sweepers). A childless Girasia is said to 
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have observed a vow in her honour for a 
son, and a son being born to him, he dedi- 
cated certain lands to her ; but they are no 
longer in the possession of the attendants,’ 

(12) Hanuman.—On a mound of carth 
there is an old worn-out image of this god. 
People sometimes light a lamp there, offer 
cocoanuts and plaster the image with red- 
lead and oil, A s@dhu of the Maragi sect, a 
Koli by birth, acts as pujarz,! 

(13) Shakta (or shakti),—This is a Girasia 
goddess attended upon by a Chumvilié Koli, 
On the Navaratra days, as well as on the 
following day, Girasias worship this goddess, 
and if necessary observe vows in her name.! 

(14) Harsidh.—Gandhavi in Bardi and 
Ujjain are the places dedicated to this 
goddess. There is a tradition connected 
with her that her image stood in a place 
of worship facing the sea on Mount Koyalo 
in Gandhavi, She was believed to sink or 
swallow all the vessels that sailed by, A 
Bania named Jagadusa, knowing this, pro- 
pitiated her by the performance of religious 
austerities. On being asked what boon he 
wanted from her, he requested her to descend 
from her mountain-seat, She agreed on the 
Bania promising to offer a living victim for 
every footstep she took in descending, 
Thus he sacrificed one victiin atter another 
until the number of victims he had brought 
was exhausted, He then first offered his 
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four or five children, then his wife and 
lastly himself, In reward for his self: 
devotion the goddess faced towards Miani 
and no mishaps are believed to take place in 
the village, ? 

(15) Hinglaj—This goddess has a place 
of worship a hundred and fifty miles from 
Karachi in Sind, to which her devotees and 
believers make pilgrimage.” 

In the village of Jasdan, in Kathiawar, 
there is an ancient shrine of Kalu-Pir in 
whose memory there are two sepulchres 
covered with costly fabrics, and a large flag 
floats over the building. Both Hindus and 
Musalmans believe* in this saint, and offer 
cocoanuts, sweatmeats and money to his 
soul. A part of the offering being passed 
through the smoke of frankincense, burning 
in a brazier near the saint’s grave in the 
shrine, the rest is returned to the offerer, 
Every morning and evening a big kettle- 
drum is beaten in the Pir’s honour,® 

Other minor deities are Shikotar, believed 
by sailors to be able to protect them from 
the dangers of the deep;? Charmathyati, the 
goddess of the Rabaris;° Macho, the god of 
the shepherds ;*> Meldi, in whom Vaghries 
(bird-catchers) believe; Pithad, the fa- 
vourite god of Dheds;* Dhavdi, who is 
worshipped by a  hajém  (barber);3 
Khodiar ;? Géla,? Dadamo,® Kshetrapal,? 
Chavad,'? Mongal, Avad,!” Palan,!4 Vir 
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* The tendency to fraternise as much in belief as in nationality is a notable feature of Indian life. The 


saying goes :—Hindu Musalman ¢k Rim bij) Rehman. The Hindu and Musalman are not far apart; one is 
the follower of Rim, the other of Rehman (the most compassionate—a Kuranic name of Allah). Again says 
another proverb: The Hindu and Musalmin are as closely connected as the breast and the skirt of a garment 
(Hindu né Musalmin moli diman jo-vehevir), The Hindu pays homage to the Pir, the Muslim repays the 
compliment by holding some of his Hindu brother's lower class deities, such as Vaital and Kili and Amba, in 
awe, The Hindu worships and breaks cocoanuts before the Moharram tuazias—the Musalman responds by 
showing a sneaking sort of a regard for the Holi, whom he believes to have been a daughter of the patriarch 
Abraham, This reciprocal good fellowship in time of political agitation, like those of the Indian Mutiny, results 
in the “ chapati ’’, or unleavened bread loaf, being considered a symbol to be honoured both by Muslim and 
Hindu ; and in more recent times, as during the plague troubles in Allahabad and Cawnpore, shows itself in the 
Muslim garlanding the Hindu on a holiday, and the Hindus setting up sherbat-stalls for Musalmans on an Id 
day,—Khan Bahadur Fazlullah. 
3’ Mr. J. N. Patel, Schoolmaster, Jasdan, 
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Vaital,! Jalio,! Gadio,t Paino,! Parolio,' 
Andhario,+ Fulio+ 
Ragantio,! Chod,? Gatrad,?, Mammai and | 
Verai,* There are frequent additions to the 





Sevalio,' Bherayo,! 


number, as any new disease or unusual and 
untoward incident may bring a new spirit into 
existence, The installation of such deities 


is not a costly concern, and thus there is 


no serious check on their recognition, 

The sun, the beneficent night-dispelling, 
light-bestowing great luminary, is believed to 
be the visible manifestation of the Almighty 
God,* and inspires the human mind with a 
feeling of grateful reverence which finds 
expression in titles like Savité, Life-Produ- 
cer, the nourisher and generator of all life 
and activity®, 

He is the chief rain-sender‘; there is a coup- 
let used in Gujarat illustrative of this belief, 
It runs:—“Oblations are cast into the Tire ; 
the smoke carrids the prayers to the sun; the 
Divine Luminary, propitiated, responds in 
sending down gentle showers,” “‘ The sacred 
smoke, rising from the sacrificial offerings, 
ascends through the ethereal regions to the 
Sun, He transforms it into the rain-giving 
clouds, the rains produce food, and food pro- 
duces the powers of generation and multipli- 
cation and plenty. Thus, the sun, as the 
propagator of animal life, is believed to be 
the highest deity.*” 

It is pretty generally believed that vows 
in honour of the sun are highly efficacious in 
curing eye-diseases and strengthening the 
eyesight. Mr, Damodar Karsonji Pandya 
quotes from the Bhagvadgita the saying 
of Krishna: 
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“Tam the very light of the sun and the 
moon,*”” Being the embodiment or the 
fountain of light, the sun imparts his lustre 
either to’ the bodies or to the eves of his 
devotees, It is said that a Rajput woman of 
Gomata in Gondal and a Brahman of Rajkot 
were cured of white leprosy by vows in 
honour of the sun.8 Similar vows are made 
to this day for the cure of the same disease, 
Persons in Kathiawar suffering from oph- 
thalmic disorders, venereal affections, leuco- 
derma and white leprosy are known to 
observe vows in honour of the sun.° 

The Parmar Rajputs believe in the efficacy 
of vows in honour of the sun deity of Min- 
davraj, in curing hydrophobia, 

Women believe that a vow or a vrat made 
to the sun is the sure means of attaining 
their desires, Chiefly their vows are made 
with the object of securing a son, On the 
fulfilment of this desire, im gratitude to the 
Great Luminary, the child is often called 
after him, and given such a name as Suraj- 
Ram, Bhanu-Shankar, Ravi-Shankar, Adit- 
Ram, 

Many cradles are received as presents at 
the temple of Mandavraj, indicating that the 
barren women who had made vows to the 
deity have been satisfied in their desire for 
a son, the vows being fulfilled by the present 
of such toy-cradles tothe sun. In the case 
of rich donors, these cradles are made of 
precious metal,!* 

At Mandvara, in the Muli District of 
Kathiawar, the Parmar Rajputs, as well as 
the Kathis, bow to the image of the sun, on 
their marriage-day, in company with their 
After the birth of 
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Allah ! He is the light of the Heavens and the Earth, 


lamp 


in a glass —Fazlullah Latfullah, 


The likeness of His Light being similar to 4 
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a son to a Rajputani, the hair on the boy’s 
head is shaved for the first time in the pre- 
sence of the Mandavraj deity,* and a suit of 
rich clothes is presented to the image by the 
maternal uncle of the child.+ 

The sun is Wiarat the observer of all 
things and nothing can escape his notice.° 
His eve is believed to possess the lustre of 
the three Vedic lores, viz., Rigveda, Yajur- 
veda and Samaveda, and is therefore known 
by the name of 4777. The attestation of 
2 document in his name as Siirya-Narayana- 
Sakshi is believed to be ample security for 
the sincerity and good faith of the parties,” 
Oaths in the name of the sun are considered 
so binding that persons swearing in his name 
are held to be pledged to the strictest truth,+ 

Virgin girls observe a vrat, or vow, called 
the ‘tilievrat’? in the sun’s honour, for 
attaining §wes apiray—eternal exemption 
from widowhood. In making this vrat, or 
vow, the votary, having bathed and worship- 
ped the sun, sprinkles wet rcd-lac drops 
before him.° 

According to Forbes’s Rismala, the sun 
revealed to the Kathis the plan of regaining 
their lost kingdom, and thus commanded 
their devout worship and reverence, The 
temple named Suraj-deval, near Than, was 
set up by the Kathis in recognition of this 
favour. Init both the visible resplendent 
(lise of the sun and his image are adored." 

People whose horoscopes declare them to 
have been born under the Sirya-dasha,or solar 
influence, have from time to time to observe 
vows prescribed by Hindu astrology,” 

Cultivators are said to observe vows in 
honour of the sun for the safety of their 
cattle.* 


* A similar custom is observed 1n Gujarat. 


grow the hair of their little children, if such are pres 


from a particular dish or betelnut or the like. 
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The following are some of the standard 
books on sun-worship:— 

(1) Aditya-hridaya—literally, the Heart 
of the Sun, It treats of the glory of the sun 
and the mode of worshipping him, 

(2) Brihadiranyakopanishad and Mandu- 
Ja-Brahmans—portions of Yajur-veda reci- 
ted by Vedic Brahmans with a view, to 
tender symbolic as well as mental prayers to 
the sun, 

(3) Bibhrad—the fourth chapter of the 
Rudri. . 

(4) A passage in Brahman—a portion of 
the Vedas, beginning with the words eae 
Thow art self-existent—is entirely devoted to 
Sun-worship.? 

(5) Sirya-Purina—A treatise relating a 
number of stories in glorification of the sun. 

(6) Stirya-kavacha,' 

(7) Siirya-gita, 

(8) Siirya-Sahasranama—a list of one 
thousand names of Siirya.™ 

It is customary among Hindus to cleanse 
their teeth every morning with a wooden 
stick, known as datanf and then to offer 
salutations to the sun in' the form of a verse 
which means:“Oh God, the da@tans are torn 
asunder and the sins disappear, Oh the 
penetrator of the innermost parts, forgive us 
our sins, Do good unto the benevolent and 
unto our neighbours,” This prayer is com- 
mon in the mouths of the vulgar laity,?- 

Better educated people recite a shloka, 
which runs: “Bow unto Savitri, the sun, the 
observer of this world and its quarters, the 
eye of the universe, the inspirer of all 
energy, the holder of a three-fold person- 


Unfortunate parents, who have lost many children, vow to 
erved to them, observing all the time a votive abstinence. 
When the children are 3 or 5 or 7 years old, the vow is ful- 


filled by taking them to a sacred place, like the temple of Ranchhodji at Dakor, to have their hair cut for the 


first time. 
1 Mr, N. M. Dave, Sanka. 
‘ Mr, N, M. Dave, Sanka. 


This vow is known as babari in Southern Gujarat——K. D., Desai. 
2 Mr, Jethab 


hai Mangaldas, Gondal. ‘ Mr, K. D. Desai. 
The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad, 


* Mr, M. M, Rana, Barton Female Training College, Rajkot. 


7 My, G, K, Dave, Schoolmaster, Sultanpore. 


5 Mrs. Raju Ramjee Kanjee, 2nd Assistant, Girls’ School, Gondal- 


9 Mr, D, K, Pandya, Dhhank, 


‘1 Mr, Girijashankar Karmeashankar, Schoolmaster, Songadh. 
+The Hindus use the tender sprigs of the Nim or Babul trees for tooth-brushes. 


o Mr. M, M. Rana, Rajkot. 


‘ 


After they have done 


duty as brushes they are cloven into two and the tenderest part is used as a tongue-scraper.—Khan 
1 


Bahadur Fazlullah, 


2 Mr.N, M, Dave, Sanka, 
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ality (being an embodiment of the forms of 
the three gods of the Hindu Trinity, 
Brahma, Vishnn and  Maheshvar)—the 
embodiment of the three Vedas, the giver 
of happiness and the abode of God," 

After his toilet a high-caste Hindu should 
take a bath and offer morning prayers and 
arghyas to the sun” The Trikala.Sandhya 
is enjoined by the Shastras on every 
Brahman, ?,¢., every Brahman should perform 
the Sandhya@ thrice during the day: in the 
morning, at mid-day and in the evening. 
The Sandhya is the prayer a Brahman offers, 
sitting in divine meditation, when he offers 
three arghyas to the sun and recites the 
Gayatri mantra 108 times,” 

The arghya is an offering of water in a 
spoon half filled with barley seeds, sesamum 
seeds, sandal ointment, rice, and white 
flowers, In offering the arghya the right 
foot is folded below the left, the spoon is 
lifted to the forehead and is emptied to- 
wards the sun after reciting the Gayatri 
mantra,* If water is not available for 
offering the arghyas, sand may serve the 
purpose. But the sun must not be deprived 
of his arghyas,* 

The Gayatri is the most sacred mantra in 
honour of the sun, containing, as it does, 
the highest laudations of him.’ A Brab- 
man ought to recite this mantra 324 times 
every day, Otherwise he incurs a sin as 
great as the slaughter of a cow,® Accord- 
ingly a Rudrakshmala, or a rosary of 108 
Rudraksh beads, is used in connecting the 
number of Gayatris recited.” It is exclu- 
sively the right of the twice-born to recite 
the Gayatri, None else is authorised to 
recite or even to hear a word of it, Neither 
females nor Shiidras ought to catch an echo of 
even a single syllable of the Gayatri mantra. 

A ceremony, called Siryopasthan, in which 
a man has to stand facing the sun with his 
hands stretched upwards at an angle towards 


1 Mr. N, M, Dave, Sanka, 
4 Mr. K. D, Desai. 
’ The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 
7 Mr. N, D. Vora, Rajpara, 
* My. M. D. Vyas, Shastri, Bhayavadur, 
‘ 1 Mr, N, D, Vora, Rajpara, and Mr. B, K, Dave, 
18 Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Schoolmaster, Chhatrisi 
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the sun, is performed as a part of the 
sandhya,9 

Of the days of the week, Ravivar, or Sun- 
day is the most suitable for Sun worship", 
Persons wishing to secure wealth, good- 
health and a happy progeny, especially 
people suffering from disorders caused by 
heat and from diseases of the eyes, barren 
women, and men anxious for victory on the 
battlefield, weekly observe vows in honour of 
the sun, and the day on which the vow is to 
be kept is Sunday.! It is left to the de- 
votee to fix the number of Sundays on which 
he will observe the vrat, and he may choose 
to observe all the Sundays of the year,!" 
On such days the devotees undergo ceremo- 
nial purifications by means of baths and the 
putting on of clean garments, occupy a 
reserved clean seat, light a ghi-lamp and re- 
cite the Aditya-hridaya-patha, which is the 
prescribed mantra for Sun worship.“- Then 
follows the Nyasa, (*arq) in the recitation 
of which the devotee has to make certain 
gestures (or to perform physical ceremo- 
nials), First the tips of all the four fingers 
are made to touch the thumb as is done 
in counting, Then the tips of the fingers are 
made to touch the palm of the other hand, 
Then one hand is laid over the other, Then 
the fingers are made to’ touch the heart, the 
head, the eyes, and the hair in regular order. 
The right hand is then put round the head 
and made to smite the left. An ashtadala 
or eight-cornered figure is drawn in gulal, 


—— =" = 


2 The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 
# Mr, Jethalal Anipram, Schoolmaster, Aman. 

6 Mr, K. D. Desai. 

8 Mr. K. D. Desai. 


10 Mr, K, P, Joshi, Limbdi, and L. D, Mehta, Mota Devatia. 
Kotda-Sangani, 


1 Mr. B, K. Dave, KotdaeSangani. 
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(red powder) and frankincense, red oint- 
ment and red flowers arc offered to the sun,* 
Durva grass is also’ commonly used in ihe 
process of Sun worship.” 

Sometimes a hexangular figure is drawn 


instead of the ashtadal, a copper disc is 
placed over it and the sun is worshipped by 
Panchopachar or the five-fold ceremonials,’ 
Of all ceremonials a namaskar is especially 
dear to the sun.? It is said :— 
TACHA ATasreTaTeN aA: TA: | 
Tarai Prerarent arsratie: |I 

A namaskir or bow is dear to the sun; a 
slream of water (pouring water in a small 
stream over Shiva’s idol) is dear to Shiva: 
benevolence to Vishnu and a good dinner to 
a Brahman, 4 

In observing vows in the sun’s honour on 
Sundays, the following special foods are 
prescribed in particular months 5— 

(1) In Kartika, the first month, the 
devotee is to take only three Jeaves of the 
Tulsi or the holy basil plant. 

(2) In Margashirsha, the devotee may 
only lick a few pieces of candied sugar, 

(3) In Pausha, the devotee may chew 
three stalks of green darbha grass, 

(4) In Magha, a few seeds of sesamum 
and sugar mixed together may be swallowed. 

(5) In Phalguna, a consecrated draught 
of curds and sugar may be drunk, 
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(6) In Chaitra, people should break 
their fasts with a little ghi and molasses, 

(7) In Vaishakha, the only satisfaction 
allowed to those observing the vrat is to lick 
their own palms three times, 

(8) In Jyeshtha, the fast is observed 
simply on three anjalis or palmfuls of pure 
water, 

(9) In Ashadha, three chillies may be caten, 

(10) In Shravana, only cow-urine and 
molasses are tasted, 

(11) In Bhadrapida, cow-dung and sugar 
are partaken o'f, 

(12) In Ashvina, the application of chan- 
dan (sandal wood) either in the form of an 
ointment or of powder, 

Only a few very pious and enthusiastic 
devotees observe all Sundays in the above 
manner. In average cases, the devotee 
allows himself rice, ghi, sugar, milk, 2, ¢,, 
white food, the restriction being only as to 
colour,® 

People observing vows in honour of the 
sun take food only once during the day, and 
that too in b&jas or dishes made of khakhara 
(or palasl) leaves. This is considered one 
of the conditions of worship, there being 
some mysterious relation between Stirya and 
the khakhara,® 

If the Pushya Nakshatra happens to fall 
on a Sunday, the worship of the sun on 
that day is believed to be most efficacious in 
fulfilling the desires of the devotees.‘ 

Of the days of the month, the seventh day 
of both the bright and the dark halves of each 
month § and the Amivisya day, 7. ¢@., the 
last day of » Hindu cilendar month, ° are 
set apart for Sun-worship. The ceremonies 
of’ the worship are the same as those on 
Sundays. In fact, in almost all the cbser- 
vances in connection with the sun the same 
ceremonials are to be gone through. Very 
often a Brahman recites the pétha direct- 


greece oescne ee erent At CEA TA TTT AT TL a 


1 Mr. K, P. Joshi, Schoolmaster, Limbdi, - 


8 Mr. B. K. Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda-Sangani. 


2 Mr, G. K. Bhatt, Songadh., 


* Mr, Girijashankar Karunashankar, Schoolmaster, Songadh. 


5 Mr, Nandlal Kalidas, Schoolmaster, Chhatrasa. 


6 The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 
8 Mr, K. P. Joshi, Limbdi, 


7 Mr, D. K, Shah, Clharadavah. 
9 Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 
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ing his hosts or hostesses to perform certain 
ceremonial gestures, On the last of the 
number of days which the devotee has 
decided to observe, the vrat is celebrated 
and Brahmans are feasted. This celebration 
of the vrat is known as vratujavavun," 

The special occasions for Sun-worship 
are the Sankranti days and the solar 
eclipses, 

In each year there are twelve Sankranti 
days on which the sun moves from one sign 
of the zodiac to another, Sun-worship is 
performed on all these Sankrantis, but 
Makara-Sankranti, which falls on the 12th or 
13th of January, is considered the most im- 
portant,? The uttardyana-parvan falls on this 
day, i. €., the sun now crosses to his north- 
ern course from his southern, and the time 
of that Parvan is considered so holy that a 
person dying then directly attains salvation,* 
On this day, many Hindus go on a pilgrim- 
age to holy places, offer prayers and sacri- 
fices to the sun, and give alms to Brahmans 
in the shape of sesamum seeds, gold, gar- 
ments and cows. Much secrct, as well as 
open, charity is dispensed,’ grass and 
cotton-seeds are given to cows, and lapsi* 
and loaves ito dogs.5 Sweet halls of 
sesamum seeds and molasses are eaten as a 
prasad and given to Brahmans, and dainties 
such as /apst are partaken of by Hindu house- 
holds, in company with a Brahman or two, 
who are given dakshina after the meals,¢ 

On solar eclipse days, most of the Hindu 
sects bathe and offer prayers tio God, Dur- 
ing the eclipse the sun is helieved to be 
combating with the demon Rahu, prayers be- 
ing offered for the sun’s success, When the 
sun has freed himself from the grasp of 
the demon and sheds his full lustre on the 
earth, the people take ceremonial baths, 
offer prayers to God with a concentrated 


mind, and well-to-do people give in alms as 
much as they can afford of all kinds of 
grain’, 

The Chaturmas-vrat, very common in 
Kathiawar, is a favourite one with Hindus. 
The devotee, in performing this vrat, ab- 
stains from food on those days during the mon- 
soons on which, owing to cloudy weather, 
the sun is not visible, Evenif the sun is 
concealed by the clouds for days together, 
the devout votary keeps fasting till he sees 
the deity again, 

Barren women, women whose children die, 
and especially those who lose their male 
children, women whose husbands suffer from 
diseases caused by heat, lepers, and persons 
suffering from ophthalmic ailments observe 
the vow of the sun in the following manner,® 
The vows are kept on Sundaysand Amavasya 
days, and the number of such days is deter- 
mined by the devotee in accordance with the 
behests of a learned Brahman, The woman 
observes a fast on such days, bathes herself 
at noon when the sun reaches the zenith, and 
dresses herself in clean garments, Facing 
the sun, she dips twelve red karan flowers in 
red or white sandal ointment and recites the 
twelve names of Sirya as she presents one 
flower afler another to the sun with a bow. T 
On cach day of the vrat, she takes food 
only once, in the shape of lapsi, in bajas of 
khikhara or palash leaves ; white food in the 
form of rice, or rice cooked in milk is some- 
times allowed. She keeps a ghi-lamp burn- 
ing day and night, offers frankincense, and 
slecps at night ona bed made onthe floor 19, 

People who are declared by the Brahmans 
to be under the evil influence (dasha) of 
Siirya, observe vows in the sun’s honour and 
gO through the prescribed rites on Sundays. 
Such persons take special kinds of food 
and engage the services of priests to recite 





1 Mr. K, D. Desai, 


* Wheat flour fried in ghi with molasses, 
§ Mr. K. D. Desai. 


* Mr, G, K. Bhatt, Schoolmaster, Songadh. 
* Mr. Ranchhodji Becher Pandya, Shastri, Jelpur, Sanskrit Pithashala. 
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3 Mr. N, J. Bhatt, Moti-Murad, 
5 Mr. M. M, Rana, Rajkot. 
7 Mr, M. M, Rana, Rajkot, 


8 Mr. N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara, 


t The names are: 1 Aditya, 2 Divikar, 3 Bhiskar, 4 Prabhikar, 5 Sahasrinshu, 6 Trilochan, 7 Hari-: 
tishva, 8 Vibhivasu, 9 Divikrit, 10 Dividarshatmaka, 11 Trimirti, 12 Surya. 


Mr. N. D, Vora, Rajpara. 
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holy texts in honour of the sun. If al] goes 
‘well on Sunday, Brahmans, Sadhus and 
other pious persons are entertained at a feast, 
This feast is known as vrat-ujavavun, Some 
persons have the sun’s image (an ashtadal) 
engraved on a copper or a golden plate for 
daily or weekly worship. 1 

On the twelfth day after the delivery of a 
child, the sun is worshipped and the homa 
sacrifice is performed, * 

If at a wedding the sun happens to be in 
an unfavourable position according to the 
bridegroom’s horoscope, an image of the sun 
is drawn on gold-leaf and given away in 
charity. Charity inany other form is also 
‘common on such an occasion, ? 

A Nagar bride performs sun-worship for 
the seven days preceding her wedding, * 

In Hindu funeral ceremonies three argh yas 
are offered to the sun, and the following 
wmantra is chanted * :— 

surieeat area Tar Wa: Fat Fa: | 
TOA HCAS ARTA A ATTA II 

It means—one should ever recite the six 
names of the Sun, Aditya, Bhaskar, Bhanu, 
Ravi, Surya, Divakar, whicli destroy sin, 

The sun is also worshipped on the thirteenth 
day after the death of a person,when arghyas 
are offercd, and two earthen pots, contain- 
ing a handful of raw khichedi—rice and 
pulse—and covered with yellow picces of 
cotion are placed outside the house, This 
ceremony is called gadaso bharvo, ! 

Rajahs of the solar race always worship 
the rising sun. They also keep a golden 
image of the sun in their palaces, and engage 
learned Brahmans to recite verses in his 
honour. On Sundays they take only one 
meal and that of simple rice (for white food 
is most acceptable to the sun), ° 

Circumambulations round images and other 
holy objects are considered meritorious and 


to cause the destruction of sin,¢ The subject 
has been dwelt on at length in the Dharma- 
sindhu-grantha, Vrataraija, and Shodashopa- 
chara among the Dharma-Shiastras of the 
Hindus,7 

The object round which turns are 1aken 
is eilher the image of a god, such as of 
Ganpati, Mahadev or VishnuS or the portrait 
of a guru, or his footmarks engraved or 
impressed upon some substance, or the agni- 
kunda (the fire-pit),® or the holy cow!9, or 
some sacred tree or plant, such as the Vad 
(banyantree), the Pipal (ficus religiosa),12 
the Shami (prosopis spicegera), the Amba 
(mango tree), the Asopalava tree (Poly- 
althea longi folia),'? or the Tulsi (sweet 
basil) plant, 

It is said to have been a custom of the 
Brahmans in ancient times to complete their 
daily rites before sunrise every morning, 
and then to lake turns round temples and 
holy objects, The practice is much less 
commou now than formerly.4* Still, visitors 
to a temple or an idol, usually are careful to 
go round it a few times at least (generally 
five or seven), The usual procedure at such 
a time is to strike gongs or ring bells after 
the turns, to cast a glance at the shikhar 
or the pinnacle of the temple, and then to 
return, !+ 

Women observing the chaturmés-vrat, or the 
inonsoon vow, lasting fromthe eleventh day of 
the bright half of Ashadh (the ninth month) 
to the eleventh day of the bright half of Kar- 
tik (the first month) first worship the object, 


; rouid which they wish to take turns, with 


panchamrit (a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, 
ghi and honey), The number of turns may 
be either 5, 7, 21 or 108 At each turn 


. they keep entwining a fine cotton thread 


and place a pendd* or a bantdsét or a betel- 
leaf or an almond, a cocoanut, a fig or some 
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3 Girijashankar Karenashankar, Schoolmaster, Songadh. 


§ Mr, Chhaganlal Motiram, Wala Taluka, 


7 Mrs, Raju Ramjee Kanjee, Girls’ School, Ganod. 


’ Mr, R. B. Pandya, Jetpur Sanskrit.School. 
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1 Mr. J. D. Khandhar, Sayala. 
12 Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara, 
*# Mr, N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara, 
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other fruit before the image or the object 
walked round, These offerings are claimed 
by the priest who superintends the cere- 
mony,t When a sacred tree is circum- 
ambulated, water is poured out at the foot 
of the tree at each turn." 

During the month of Shravan (the tenth 
month) and during the Purushottama (or the 


intercalatory) month, men and women observe | 


a number of vows, in respect of which, every 


morning and evening, they take turns round 


holy images and objects.® 

People observing the chaturmas-vrat (or 
monsoon vow), called Tulsi-viraiha (marriage 
of Tulsi), worship that plant and take turns 
round it on every eleventh day of both the 
bright and the dark halves of each of the 
monsoon months,? The gautrat-vrat (gau= 
cow) necessitates perambulations round : 
cow, and the Mat.Savilri-vrat round the Vad 
or banyan tree. The banyan tree is also 
circuniambulated on the Kapilashashthi day 
(the sixth day of the bright half of Marga- 
shirsha, the second montly) and on the Ami- 
vasya or the last day of Bhadrapada (the 
eleventh month). ! 

Women who are anxious to prolong the 
lives of their husbands take turns round the 
Tulsi plant or the banyan tree, At each 
turn they wind a fine cotton thread, At the 
end of the last turn, ther throw red lac and 
rice over the tree and place a betelnut and 
a pice or a half-anna piece before it,° 

The Shastras authorise four pradakshinds 
(or perambulations) for Vishnu, three for 
the goddesses, and a half (or one anda 
half)’ for Shiva.* But the usual number 
of pradakshinds is cither 5, 7, 21 or 
108. In taking turns round the image of 


Vishnu, one must take care to keep one’s | 
right side towards the image, while in the | 
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case of Shiva, one must not cross the jald. 

| dhari* or the small passage for conducting 

| water poured over the Shiva-linga,* 

| Sometimes in pradakshinas the votary 

repeats the name of the deity round which 

| the turns are taken while the priest recites 

the names of the gods in Shlokas,§ Somes 

times the following varse is repeated,® 

ETS TTRATSE TITER TTT: | 

| aie at goatianra azarae AT || 

fer aa TIN STARA s | 

| alta ara farses Taper TTsae 

| ‘T am sinful, the doer of sin, a sinful 
soul and am born of sin. O lotus-eyed Onef' 

protect me and take away all sins from me. 

Whatever sins I may have committed now as 

weil as in my former births, may every one 

of them perish at each footstep of my. 

pradak shina,’ 











| 

| 

| The recitation and the turns are supposed 

ito free the soul from the pherd of lakh- 

choryasi}. Alms are given many times to the 

poor after pradakshinds 

The reason why pradakshinds are taken 

during the day is that they have to be taken 
in the prescnce of the sun, the great ever~ 
lasting witness of all ltuman actions,14 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

t 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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* See figure above, A shows Shiva’s image: the arrow-head, the jalidhari which a person is not to cross, 


He is to return from the point B in his first round and from the point C in his half turn. 


Thus B C remains 


uncrossed. The circle round A shows the Khil, place wherein god Shiva is installed —K. D, Desai. 


’ Mr. G, K. Dave, Sultanpore. 


® The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 


} Hindus believe thata soul has to go througha lac and eighty-four thousand transmigrations before it 
attains finalemancipation, The cycle of 1,84,000 births is called the phera of lakh—choryasi,—K, D, Desai. 
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As all seeds and vegetation receive their 
nourishment from solar and lunar rays, the 
latter are believed in the same way to help 
embryonic development,* 

The heat of the sun causes the trees and 
plants to give forth new sprouts, and there- 
fore he is called ‘Savita’ or Producer? Solar 
and lunar rays are also believed to facilitate 
and expedite delivery, ? The medical science 
of the Hindus declares the Amavisya (new- 
moon day) and Pirnima (full-moon day) 
days—on both of which days the influence of 
the sun and the moon is most powerful—to 
be so critical for child-bearing women as to 
cause, at times, premature delivery.? Hence, 
before delivery, women are made to take 
turns in the sunlight and also in moonlight, 
in ordcr to invigorate the fetus, thus 
securing that their delivery may be easy, 
[The assistance rendered by solar rays in 
facilitating the delivery is said to impart a 
hot temperament to the child so born, and 
that by the lunar rays a cool one,]> After 
delivery, a woman should glance at the sun 
with her hands claspeu, and should offer 
Sitting in the 
sun after delivery is considered beneficial to 


rice and red flowers to him.® 
women cnfeebled by the effort’, It is a 
eure for the palencss duc to cxhaustion®, 
and infuses new vigour,® 

The Bhils believe Lhat the exposure of a 
new-born child to the sun confers upon the 
child immunity from injury by cold and 
heat, 2° 

The practice of making recently delivered 
women sit inthe sun docs not seem to be 


widespread, nor does it prevail in Kathiawar, 
In Kathiawar, on the contrary, women are 
kept secluded from sunlight in a dark room 
at the time of child-birth, and are warmed 
On the other hand, 
it is customary in many places to bring a 
woman into the sunlight after a certain period 
The du- 
ration of this period varies from four days 


by artificial means,1! 


has elapsed since her delivery, 
to a month and a quarter, Sometimes a 
woman is not allowed to' see sunlight after 
child-birth until she presents the child to 
the sun with certain ceremonies, either on 
the fourth or the sixth day from the date 
of her delivery ,? 

A ceremony called the Shashthi-Karma is 
performed on the sixth day after the birth of 
a child, and the Namkaran ceremony—the 
ceremony of giving a name—on the twelfth 
day. The mother of the child is sometimes 
not allowed to sce the sun before the com- 
pletion of these ceremonies.1% Occasionally, 
on the eleventh day after child-birth, the 
mother is made to take a bath in the 
sun,4 

Exactly a month and a quarter from the 
date of delivery a woman is taken to a neigh- 
bouring stream to offer prayers to the sun 
and to fetch water thence in an earthen 
vessel, This ceremony is known as Zarma- 
zaryan.?® Seven small betel-nuts are uscd in 
the ceremony, They are carried by the 
mother, and distributed by her to barren 
women, who believe that, by eating the nuts 
from her hand, they are likely to con- 
ceive,14 
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In difficult labour cases, chakrava water 
The cha- 
krava is a figure of seven cross lines drawn 
on a bell-metal dish, over which the finest 
white dust has been spread, This figure is 
shown to the woman in labour: water is 
then poured into the dish and offered her to 
drink, The figure is said to be a repre- 


is sometimes given to women, 


sentation of chitrangad.2 It is also 
believed to be connected with a story 
in the Mahabharata? Subhadra, the 


sister of god Krishna and the wife of 
Arjuna, one of the five Pandavas, conceived 
a demon, an enemy of Krishna, The demon 
would not leave the womb of Subhadra even 
twelve months after the date of her concep- 
tion, and began to harass the mother, 
Krishna, the incarnation of god, knowing of 
the demon’s presence and the cause of his 
delay, took pity on the afflicted condition of 
his sister and read chakrava, (Chakravyiha) 
a book consisting of seven chapters and 
explaining the- method of conquering 
a labyrinthine fort with seven cross-lined 
forts, Krishna completed six chapters, and 
promised to teach the demon the seventh, 
provided he came out, The demon ceased 
troubling Subhadré and emerged from 
the womb, ‘He was called Abhimanyu, 
Krishna never read the seventh chapter 
for then Abhimanyu would have been 
invincible and able to take his life, This 
ignoranee of the seventh chapter cost Abhi- 
manyu his life on the field of Kuru-kshetra 
in conquering the seven cross-lined laby- 
rinthine forts, As the art of conquering 
a labyrinthine fort when taught to a demon 
in the womb facilitated the delivery of 
Subhadra, a belief spread that drinking 
in the figure of the seven cross-lined 
labyrinthine fort would facilitate the 


delivery of all women who had difficulties in 
child-birth,® 


The figure Swastika (literally auspicious), 
drawn as shown below, is an auspicious 





sign, and is believed to be a mark of good 
luck and a source of blessings. It is ‘one 
of the sixteen line-marks on the sole of the 
Jotus-like feet of the god Ishwar, the 
Creator of the Universe.t The fame of the 
good effects of the Swastika figure is said 
to have been first diffused throughout society 
by Narad-Muni, as instructed by the god 
Brahma,® 

Various conjectures have been made con- 
cerning the origin of this figure. The fol- 
lowing explanation is found in a work named 
Siddhantsar, The Eternal Sat or Essence, 
that has neither beginning nor end.nor any 
maker, exhibits all the religious principles 
ina chakra or a whicel-form. This round 
shape has no circumference ; but any point 
in it is a centre ; which being specificd, the 
explanation of the whole universe in a circle 
is easy. Thus the figure © indicates the 
creationof the universe from Sat or Essence. 
The centre with the circumference is the 
womb, the place of creation of the universe, 
The centre then expanding into a line, the 
diameter thus formed represents the ‘male 
principle, linga-riip, that is the producer, 
through the medium of activity in the great 
womb or maha-yoni, When the line assumes 
the form of a cross, it explains the creation 
of the universe by an unprecedented combi- 
nation of the two distinct natures, animate 
and inanimate, . The circumference being 
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removed, the remaining cross represents the 
creation of the world. The Swastika, or 
Sathia, as itis sometimes called, in its winged 
form ( f ) suggests the possession of crea- 
tive powers by the opposite natures, animate 
and inanimate.* 

Another theory is that an image of the 
eight-leaved lotus, springing from the navel 
of Vishnu, one of the Hindu Trinity, was 
formerly drawn on auspicious occasions as 
a sign of good luck, The exact imitation 
of the original being difficult, the ‘latter 
assumed a variety of forms, one of which is 
the Swastika,’ 

Some people see an image of the pod 
Ganpati in the figure. That god being the 
master and protector of all auspicious cere- 
monies has to be invoked on all such! occa- 
sions. The incapacity of the devotees to 
draw a faithful picture of Ganpati gave 
vise to a number of forms which came to be 
known by the name of Swastika.® 

There are more ways than one of drawing 
the Swastika, as shown below, but the 


original form. was of the shape of a 
cross, The first consonant of the Gujarati 
alphabet, ka, now drawn thus 5, was also 
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originally drawn in the form of a cross (+). 
Some persons therefore suppose that the 
Swastika may be nothing more than the letter 
$ (ka), written in the old style and stand- 
ing for the word kalyan or welfare,* 

Though the Swastika is widely regarded 
as the symbol of the sun, some peovle as- 
cribe the figure to different deities, viz,, to 
Agni,®> to Ganpati,® to Laxmi,’ to Shiva,® 
besides the sun, It is also said to’ represent 
Swasti, the daughter of Brahma, who re- 
ceived the boon from her father of being 
worshipped on all auspicious occasions,® 
Most persons, however, regard the Swastika 
as the symbol of the sun, It is said that 
particular figures are prescribed as suitable 
for the installation of particular deities: 
a triangle for one, a square for another, a 
pentagon for a third, and the Swastika for 
the sun,4° The Swastika is worshipped in 
the Ratnagiri district, and regarded as the 
symbol as well as the seat of the Sun-god,1* 
The people of the Thana district believe 
the Swastika to be the central point of the 
helmet of the sun; and a vow, called the 
Swastika-vrat, is observed by women ‘in its 
honour, The woman draws a figure of 
the Swastika and worships it daily during 
the Chaturmas (the four months of the 
rainy season), at the expiration of which 
she presents a Brahman with a golden or 
silver plate with the Swastika drawn upon 
it, 1? 

A number of other ideas are prevalent 
about the significance of the Swastika, 
Some persons believe that it indicates the 
four directions ;13 some think that it re- 
presents the four m@rgas—courses or ob- 
jects of human desires—viz.,, (1) Dharma, 
religion; (2) Artha, wealth; (3) Kam, 
love; (4) Moksha,  salvation.14 Some 
again take it to be an image of the ladder 
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leading to the heavens*, Others supposa it 
to be a representation of the terrestrial globe, 
and the four piles of corn placed in the 
figure, as shown below (p. 16) represent 
the four mountains, Udaydchala, Astachal, 
Meru and Mandarachala,2? The Swastika 
is also believed to be the foundation-stone 
of thd universe,® 

The Swastika is much in favour with the 
gods as a seat or couch, and as soon as it 
is drawn it is immediately occupied by some 
deity.* It is customary therefore to draw 
the Swastika on most auspicious and festive 
occasions, such as marriage and thread 
ceremonies, the first pregnancy ceremonies 
and the Divali holidays.® In the Konkan 
the Swastika is always drawn on the Antar- 
pat, or the piece'of cloth which is held between 
the bride and the bridegroom at the time 
of a Hindu wedding.® And at the time of 
the Punyadha-wachan,a ceremony which pre- 
cedes a ‘Hindu wedding, the figure is drawn 
in rice and is worshipped.® Throughout 
the Chaturmas some persons paint the 
auspicious Swastikas, either on their thresh- 
olds or at their doors, every morning,” 

On the sixth day [from the date of a 
child’s birth, a piece of cloth is marked 
with a Swastika in red lac, the cloth is 
stretched on a bedstead and the child is 
placed upon it.8 An account of this cere- 
mony is to be found in the treatises Jayan- 
tishastra, Jatakarma, and Janakdlaya,8 


Before joining the village-school, little 
boys are made to worship Saraswati, the 
goddess of learning, after having installed 
her on a Swastika, in order that the acquisi- 
tion of learning may be facilitated,® 

A Brahman host, inviting a party of 
brother-Brahmans to dinner, marks the figure 
one (1) against the names of those who are 
eligible for dakshind, and a Swastike against 
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the names of those who are not eligible. 
These latter are the yajamans or patrons of 
the inviting Brahman, who is himself their 
pujya, t, e,, deserving to be worshipped by 
them, A bindu or dot, in place of the 
Swastika, is considered inauspicious, 10 

The Swastika is used in calculating the 
number of days taken in pilgrimage by 
one’s relations, one figure being painted on 
the wall each day from the'date of separa- 
tion,*® 

It is said that the Swastika when drawn 
on a wall is the representation of Jogmaya, 
Jogmiiya is a Natural Power, bringing 
about the union of two separated beings!!, 

The Jains paint the Swastika in the way 
noted below and explain the figure in 





the following manner:—The four projec- 
tors indicate four kinds of souls: viz., (1) 
Manushya or human, (2) Tiryach or of 
lower animals, (3) Deva or divine, (4) 
Naraki or hellish, The three circular marks 
denote the three Ratnas or jewels, viz., (1) 
Jnin or knowledge, (2) Darshana or faith, 
(3) Charita or good conduct; and the semi- 
circular curve; at the top of the three circles, 
indicates salvation,!2 
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Every Jain devotee, while visiting the 
images of his gods, draws a Sathia (Swastika)’ 
before them and places avaluabile object over 
it. The sign is held so sacred that a Jain 
woman has it embroidered on the reticule 
or kothalt in which she carries rice to holy 
places,* 

‘Iam the very light of the sun and the 
moon,’ observes Lord Krishna in his dialogue 
with Arjuna®, and the moon also receives 


divine honours like the sun, Moon-worship 
secures wealth, augments progeny, and 


betters the condition of milch-cattle,s The 
suitable days for such worship are the 
second and the fourth days of the bright 
half of every month (Dwitiya or Bij and 
Chaturthi or Choth, respectively) and 
every full-moon day (Purnima or 
Punema), On either of these days the 
devotees of Chandra (the moon) fast for 
the whole of the day and take their food 
only after the moon has risen and after 
they have seen and worshipped her,* Some 
dainty dish such as kansart, or plantains 
and purist, is specially cooked for the 
occasion, ” 

A sight of the moon on the second day of 
the bright half of every month is considered 
auspicious, After seeing the moon on this 
day some people also look at silverand gold 
coins for luck,> The belief in the value of 
this practice is so strong that, immediately 
after seeing the moon, people refrain from 
beholding any other object. Thieir idea is 
that silver, which looks as bright as the 


moon, will be obtained inabundance if they 
look at a silver piece immediately after seeing 
the moon,® Moon worship on this day is also 
supposed to guarantee the safety of persons 
at sea."In the south, milk and sugar is offered 
to the moon after the usual worship, and 
learned Brahmans are invited to partake of 
it, What remains after satisfying the 
Brahmans is divided among the community.‘ 
On this day, those who keep cattle do not 
churn whey nor curd milk nor sell it, but 
consume the whole supply in feasts to 
friends and neighbours,§ The Ahirs and 
Rabaris especially are very particular about 
the use of milk in feasts only: for they 
believe that their cattle are thereby 
preserved in good condition,® 

The fourth day of the dark half of every 
month is the day for the observance of the 
chaturthi-vrat (or chothsvrat), This vrat is 
observed in honour of the god Ganpati and 
by men only. The devotees fast on this 
day, bathe at night after seeing thle moon, 
light a ghi lamp, and offer prayers to the 
moon, They also recite a path containing 
verses in honour of Ganpati, and, after 
worshipping that god, take their food con- 
sisting of some specially prepared dish. 
This vrat is said to fulfil the dreams of the 
devotees,1° 

The day for the chaturthi-vrat in the 
month of Bhadrapad (the 11th month of the 
Gujarati Hindus) is the fourth day of the 
bright half instead of the fourth day of 
the dark half!1, and on this day (Ganesh 
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Chaturthi*) the moon is not worshipped. 
The very sight of her is regarded as ominous, 
and is purposely avoided} The story is 
that once upon a time the gods went out for 
a ride in their respective conveyances. It 
so happened that the god Ganpati fell off 
his usual charger, the rat, and this awkward 
mishap drew a smile from Chandra (the 
moon), Ganpati, not relishing the joke, became 
angry and cursed Chandra saying that 
no mortal would care to see his face 
on that day (which happened to be the 
fourth day of the bright half of Bhadrapad). 
If any one happens to see the moon even 
unwittingly on this day, he may expect 
trouble very soon,? There is one way, 
however, out of the difficulty, and that is to 
throw stones on the houses of neighbours, 
When the neighbours utter abuse in return, 
the abuse atones for the sin of having looked 
at the moon onthe forbidden night, The 
day is therefore called (in Gujarat) 
Dagad-choth, i, e., the Choth of stones.® 

On the fourth day of the dark half of 
‘Phalgun (the 5th month of Gujarati Hindus) 
some villagers fast for the whole of the day 
and remain standing from sunset till the 
moon rises, They break their fast after 
seeing the moon, The day is, therefore, 
called ubhi (7,e,, standing) choth,t 

Virgins sometimes observe a vow on Poshi- 
Punema or the full-moon day of Pausha 
(the drd month of the Gujarati Hindus). 
On this day a virgin prepares her evening 
meal with her own hands on the upper 
terrace of her house, She then bores a hole 
through the centre of a loaf, and observes 


the moon through it, repeating while doing 
so a versef which means: O Poshi-Pune- 
madi, khichadi (rice and pulse mixed to- 
gether) is cooked on the terrace, and the 
sister of the brother takes her meal,5> The 
meal usually consists either of rice and milk 
or of rice cooked in milk and sweetened with 
sugar, or of kansadr, She has to ask the 
permission of her brother or brothers before 
she may take her food; and if the brother 
refuses his permission, she has to fast for 
the whole of the day,° The whole cere- 
mony is believed.to prolong the lives of her 
brothers and her future husband, The moon 
is also worshipped at the time of griha- 
shanti, t, e,, the ceremonies performed before 
inhabiting a newly-built house.? 

If the moon is unfavourable to a man born 
under a particular constellation, on account 
of his occupying either the 6th, the Sth 
or the 12th square in a kundalit (see below) 





prayers are offered to the moon ; and if the 
occasion is a marriage, a b2l]-metal dish, full 
of rice, is presented to Brahmans,$ 


; . All observers of the Chaturthi-vrat worship the god Ganpati on this day, and offer him one thousand 
trifoliate sprouts of dirva (cynodon dactylon), The dish specially prepared for the occasion is Golana- 
fadu—sweet-balls of wheat flour fried in ghi andmixed with molasses.—Mr. N. M. Dave, Sink, 
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The appearance of the moon and the 
position of the horns of her crescent at 
particular times are carefully watched as 
omens of future cvents, Cultivators believe 
that if the moon is visible on the second day 
of the bright half of Ashadh (the 9th: month 
of Gujarati Hindus), the sesamum crops 
of that season will be abundant; but if the 
moon be hidden from sight on that day, the 
weather will be cloudy during the whole of 
Ashadh, and will prove unfavourable to ve- 
getable growth,t If the moon appears 
reddish on a Bij day (or the second day of 
the bright half of a month), and if the 
northern horn of the crescent be high up, 
prices in the market are believed to rise ; 
if, on the other hand, it is low, it prognosti- 
cates a fall in prices. If the two horns are 
on a level, current prices will continue, * 

Similarly, the northern horn of the cres- 
cent, if it is high up on the Bij day of 
Ashadh, augurs abundant rainfall; if it is 
low, it foreshadows a season of drought.? 

If the moon presents a greenish aspect on 
the full-moon day of Ashadh, excessive rains 
may be expected in a few days; if on that 
day she rises quite clear and reddish, there 
is very little hope of good rains ; if she is 
partly covered by clouds when she rises and 
then gets clear of the clouds, and then again 
disappearsin the clouds in three ghadis ,* three 
pokors,* or three days, rain is sure to fall.8 

If on the 5th day of the bright half of 
Chaitra, the moon appears to the west of the 
Rohini constellation, the prices of cotton 
are believed to rise; if to the east, they are 
said to fall; and if in the same line, the 
current rates are believed to be likely to 
continue. * 

The Bij (Qnd day) and the ninth day of 
Ashidh (the 9th month of the Gujaratis 
and the 4th month of the Hindus of the 
Deccan) falling on a Sunday is a combina- 
tion that foretells excessive heat. If they 
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fall on Wednesday, intense cold is said to be 
thie result, Their occurring on a Tuesday, 
threatens absence of rains, and on a Monday, 
a Thursday or a Friday, foreshadows ex- 
cessive rainfall.* 

Thunder on Jeth-Sud-Bij, or the second 
day of the bright half of Jyeshtha, is a bad 
omen and threatens famine.® 

The spots on the moon have given rise to 
numerous beliefs, mythological as well as 
fanciful, One of them is that they are the 
result of a curse, pronounced by the sage 
Gautama on Chandra, Indra, the god of rain, 
was infatuated with the charms of Ahalya, 
the wife of Gautama, and witly the help 
of Chandra laid a cunning plot to gain his 
ignoble object. Accordingly, one night, 
Chandra set earlier than usual and Indra 
assumed the form of a cock and crowed at 
midnight in order to dece've Gautama into 
the belief that it was dawn, and therefore 
his time for going to the Ganges to perform 
his religious scrvices, The trick was 
successful, and the holy sage being thus 
got rid of, Indra assumed the form of 
Gautama himself and approached Ahalya, 
who was surprised to see her husband (as 
she thought) so quickly returned, The wily 
god allayed her suspicions by explaining 
that it was not yet time for the morning 
ceremonies, and thus enjoyed the favours 
due to her husband. Gautama, in the 
meanwhile, finding the water of the Ganges 
cool and placid, and discovering that it was 
not yet dawn, returned to his hermitage. On 
reaching home he detected the treachery of 
Indra, who tried to escape in the disguise of 
a tom-cat, The exasperated sage then 
eursed Indra, Chandra and his wife : Indra 
to have a thousand sores on his person, 
Ahalya to turn into a stone, and Chandra to 
have a stain on his fair face.” 

Another mythological story is that Daksha 
Prajapati, the son of Brahma, gave all his 
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twenty-seven daughters in marriage to 
Chandra, who was inspired with love for one 
of them only named Rohini, the most 
beautiful of them all, The slighted twenly- 
six sisters complained to their father, 
Daksha, of Chandra’s preference for Rohini, 
Daksha in anger cursed Chandra to be 
attacked by consumption (which is supposed 
to be the reason of the waning of the moon) 
and his face to be marred by a stain, 1 

The curse of Gautama and the curse of 
Daksha are also supposed to be reasons of 
the waxing and the waning of the moon. 

Another belief regarding the moon-spots 
is that when the head of Ganapati was 
severed by Shiva’s trident, it flew off and 
fell into the chariot of the moon, The 
spots are either the head itself? or are due 
to drops of blood fallen from the flying 
severed head,® 

The spots are also said to be explained by 
the fact of the image of god Krishna or 
Vishnu* residing in the heart of the moon 
who, as a devotee of Vishnu, luolds his image 
dear to his heart, 

The moon is often called mriganka (lt, 
deer-marked) and mriga—lanchijana (lit 
deer-stained) ; and a further explanation of 
the spots in this connection is that the mvon- 
god took into his lap a strayed deer, out 
of compassion, and thus his lap became 
stained.®> Jains believe that in the nether 
parts of the moon’s viman or vehicle, there 
is an image of a deer whose shadow is seen 
in the spots,® 

Some persons declare the spots to bea 
shami tree (prosopis spicigera),? The 
belief of the masses in Gujarat is said to be 
that the spot on the moon’s dist is the seat 
of an old woman,who sits spinning her wheel 


with a goat tethered near her.® If the 
droppings of the goat were to fall on earth, 
departed souls would return to the earth, ? 

It is said that a child and a tree are 
never seen to grow except during the night: 
Such growth is therefore held to be due to 
lunar rays,!° As all trees, plants, etc, 
thrive owing to the influence of the moon, 
the moon-god is called the lord of herbs. 
The moon is also a reservoir of nectar and is 
called Sudhakar, i, e,, one having necta- 
rine rays,1’ As the lord of herbs, the moon- 
god is supposed to have the power of remov- 
ing all diseases that are curable by drugs, 
and of restoring men to health,12 

Persons suffering from white leprosy, 
black leprosy, consumption and discases of 
the eyes are believed to be cured by the 
observance of the Bij and Punema vows.1% 
Consumption in its incipient and latter stages 
is also said to be cured by exposure to the 
rays of the moon,'4 Constant glimpses of 
the moon add tothe lustre of the eyes,15 
On the Sharad-Punema, or the 15th day of 
the bright half of Ashvin (the last month of 
the Gujaratis and the 7th month of the 
Deccani Hindus), tailors pass a thread 
through their needles in the belief that they 
will thereby gain keener eyesight,16 

A cotton-wick is exposed to the moon on 
Sharad-Punema, and is afterwards lighted in 
oil poured over the image of Haniman, The 
soot, which is thus produced, if used on the’ 
Kali-chaudas day—the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of Ashvin—is said to possess much 
efficacy in strengthening the eyesight and 
also in preserving the eyes from any disease 
during the ensuing year,17 

Sweetened milk or water is exposed to 


moonlight during the whole of the night of 
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Sharad-punema (the full-moon day of Ashvin) 
in order to absorb the nectarine rays of the 
moon, and is drunk next morning. Drink- 
ing in the rays of the moon in this manner 
is believed to cure diseases caused by heat 
as well as eye-diseases, and it similarly 
strengthens the eyesight and improves the 
complexion.t Sugar-candy thus exposed and 
preserved in an air-tight jar is partaken 
of in small quantities every morning to gain 
strength and to improve the complexion.* 
The absorption of the lunar rays through 
the open mouth or eyes is also believed 
to be of great effect in achieving these ob- 
jects,? 

Once upon a time the gods and demons, 
by their united efforts, churned the ocean and 
obtained therefrom fourteen ratnas or. pre- 
cious things.* These were distributed among 
them, Lakshmi, the kaustubha jewel, the 
Sharnga bow and the conch-shell fell to the 
share of Vishnu, and the poison, Halahal 
visha, was disposed of to Shiva, Only two 
things remained, sudhé, or nectar, and sur@ 
or liquor, To both gods and demons the 
nectar was the most important of all the 
prizes, A hard contest cnsuing between them 
for the possession of it, the demons, by 
force, snatcled the bowl of nectar from the 
gods, In this disaster to the gods, Vishnu 
came to their help in the form of Mohini—a 
most fascinating woman—and proposed to 
the demons that the distribution of the 
immortalising fluid should be entrusted to 
her, On their consent, Vishnu or Mohini, 
made the gods and the demons sit in 
opposite rows and began first to serve 
the nectar to the gods. The demon Rahu, 


the son of Sinhiké, fearing lest the whole 
of the nectar might be exhausted before the 
turn of the demons came, took the shape of 
a god and placed himself amongst them bet- 
ween Chandra (the moon) and Sirya (the 
sun). The nectar was served to him in turn, 
but on Chandra and Sirya detecting the 
trick, the demon’s head was cut off by 
Vishnu’s discus, the sudarshana-chakra, 
Rahu however did not die; for he had 
tasted the nectar, which had reached his 
throat,: The head and trunk lived and 
became immortal, the former being named 
Rahu, and the latter Ketu, Both swore 
revenge on Chandra and Sirya, At times, 
therefore, they pounce upon Chandra and 
Sirya with the intention of devouring them, 
In the fight that ensues, Chandra and Sirya 
are successful only after a long contest, 
with the assistance of the gods, and by the 
merit of the prayers that men offer*, 

The reason of the eclipse is either that 
Chandra and Sirya bleed in the fight with 
Rahu and their forms get blackened®; or 
that the demon Rahu comes between the two 
luminaries and this earth, and thus causes an 
eclipse® ; or because Rahu obstructs the sun 
and the moon in their daily course, and this 
intervention causes an eclipse’; or because 
Rahu swallows the sun and the moon, but 
his throat being open, they escape, their 
short disappearance causing an eclipse.® 
. Besides the mythological story, there is a 
belicf in Gujarat that a bhangi (scavenger 
or sweeper), creditor of the sun and the moon, 
goes to recover his debts due from them, and 
that his .shadow falling against either of 
them causes an eclipse.® 
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A third explanation of the eclipse is that 
the sun and the moon revolve round the 
Meru mountain, and the shadow, of the 
mountain falling upon either of them causes 
an eclipse,* 

It is believed amongst Hindus that eclipses 
occur when too much sin accumulates in this 
world,2, Most Hindus regard an eclipse as 
ominous, and consider the eclipse period to 
be unholy and inauspicious, The contact of 
the demon Rahu with the rays of the sun 
and the moon pollutes everything on earth, 
Great precautions therefore become neces- 
sary to avoid pollution, A period of three 
pohors* (prakars) in the case of the moon, 
and of four in the case of the sun, before 
the actual commencement of an eclipse, is 
known as vedha,i,e., the time when the 
luminaries are already under the influence of 
the demon. During this period and during 
the time of an eclipse people observe a 
strict fast. Anyone taking food within the 
prohibited period is considered sutaki or 
ceremonially impure, as if a death had 
fappened in his family. An exception 
is, however, made in the case of children, 
pregnant women and suckling mothers who 
cannot bear the privation of a strict fast. 
From the beginning of an eclipse to its end, 
everything in the house is believed to be 
polluted, if touched,* 


As the sun and the moon are believed to 
be in trouble during an eclipse, people 
offer prayers to God from the beginning 
of the vedha for their release. Jt is 
the custom to visit some holy place on an 
eclipse-day, to take a bath there, and to 
read holy passages from the Shastras, Some 
people, especially Bréhmans, sit devoutly on 
river-banks and offer prayers to the sun, 
Much secret as well as open charity is given 
at the time of an eclipse. But the receivers 


of charity during the actual period of an 
eclipse are the lowest classes only, such ag 
bhangis, mahdrs and mangs. When an 
eclipse is at its full, these people go about 
the streets giving vent to such cries as apd 
dan chhuté chand (give alms for the relief of 
the moon !).§ 

Among the gifts such people receive are 
cotton clothes, cash, grain such as sesamum 
seeds, udad, pulses, and salt.* The gift of 
a pair of shoes is much recommended.,? 
Sometimes a figure of the eclipsed sun or 
moon is drawn in juart seeds and given away 
to a bhangi§ 

Although the period of an eclipse is consi- 
dered inauspicious, it is valued by those who 
profess the black art, All mantras, incanta- 
tions, and prayogas, applications or experi- 
ments, which ordinarily require a long time 
to take effect, produce the wished for result 
without delay if performed during the pro- 
cess of an eclipse,® 

If a man’s wife is pregnant, he may not 
smoke during the period of an cclipse lest 
his child become deformed.4® Ploughing a 
farm on a lunar-eclipse day is suppused to 
cause the birth of chandra-children, 7, ¢,, 
children afflicted by the moon,!0 

After an eclipse Hindus bathe, perform 
ablution ceremonies and dress themselves in 
clean garments, The houses are cleansed 
by cowdunging the floors, vessels are rubbed 
and cleansed, and clothes are washed, in 
order to get rid of the pollution caused by 
the eclipse?4, Unwashed clothes of cotton, 
wool, silk or jute, according to popular belief, 
do not become polluted.t4 The placing of, 
darbha grass on things which are otherwise 
liable to pollution is also sufficient to keep 
them unpolluted.2? 

Brahmans cannot accept anything during 
the impious time of an eclipse, but after it 
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is over, alms are freely given to them in the 
shape of such costly articles as fine clothes, 
gold, cattle and the like,* 

After an eclipse Hindus may not break 
their fast till they have again seen the full 
disc of the released sun or the moon, It 
sometimes happens that the sun or the moon 
sets gherayala (while still eclipsed ), and 
people have then to fast for the whole of 
the night or the day after, until the sun or 
the moon is again fully visible. 

There is a shloka in the Jyotish.Shdstra 
to the effect that Rahu would surely devour 
Chandra if the nakshatra, or constellation 
of the second day of the dark half of a 
preceding month, were to recur on the 
Purnima (full-moon day) of the succeeding 
eclipses, a 


Similarly, in solar 


would occur if the 


month, 
similar catastrophe 
constellation of the sccond day of the bright 
half of a month were to recur on the 
Amavisya (the last day) of that month,® 
The year in which many eclipses occur is 
believed to prove a bad year for epidemic 
diseascs.* 

The Jains do not believe in the Hindu 
theory of grahana (or the cclipse),® Musal- 
mans do not perform the special cere- 
monics beyond the recital of special prayers ; 
and even these are held to be supercro- 
gatory.° 

With the exception that some people be- 
lieve that the stars are the abodes of the 
gods,? the popular belief about the heavenly 


bodies seems to be that they are the souls of 
virtuous and saintly persons, translated to 
the heavens for their good deeds and endow- 
ed with 
merits.8 


a lustre proportionate to their 
And this idea is illustrated in the 
traditious that are current about some of the 
stars, The seven bright stars of the con- 
stellation Saptarshi (or the Great Bear) 
are said to be the seven sages, Kashyapa, 
Atri, Bharadwaj, Vishwamitra, Gautama, 
Jamadagni and Vasishtha, who had mastered 
several parts of the Vedas, and were consi- 
dered specialists in the branches studied by 
each, and were invested with divine honours 
in reward for their proficiency.2 Another 
story relates how a certain hunter and his 
family, who had unconsciously achieved 
great religious merit, were installed as the 
constellation Saptarshi* (or the Great Bear}, 
A hunter, it is narrated in the Shivaratri- 
mahdtmya, was arrested for debt on a 
Shivratrit day, and while in jail heard by 
chance the words ‘Shiva, Shiva’ repeated by 
some devotces, Without understanding their 
meaning, he also began to repeat the same 
words, even after he was released in the 
evening, He had received no food during 
the day, and had thus observed a compulsory 
fast. In order to obtain food for himself 
and his family, he stationed himself 
behind a Belt tree, hoping to shoot a deer 
or some other animal that might come to 
quench its thirst at a neighbouring tank. 
While adjusting an arrow to his bowstring, 
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‘The ‘Mrig constellation is also said to represent the goddess Saraswati, who had assumed the form of a 


gazelle in order to escape the 
is Saraswati, the Ardra conste 


amorous grasp of Brahma, her father, While the deer in the Mrig constellation 
llation is Mahddev who had followed to chastise Brahma, who also is seen as 


the Brahma constellation.—Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka, ° 
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he plucked soine lcaves out of tlic thick foli- | position in the heavens at the time of his 


age of the tree and threw them down, The 
leaves, however, chanced to fall on a Shiva- 
linga which happened to stand bclow, and 
secured for him the merit of having wor- 
shipped god Shiva with Bel-leaves on a 
Shivr@tri day. He was also all the while 
repeating the god’s namc and had undcrgone 
a fast. The result was that not only were 
his past sins forgiven, but the was placed 
with his family in heaven,! 

Similarly, Dhruva, the son of king Uttina- 
pad, attained divine favour by unflagging 
devotion, and was given a constant place in 
the heavens as the immovable polc-star,? 

According to Hindu astrology, there are 
nine grahas* or planets, twelve rdshist or 
the signs of the zodiac and twenty-scven 
nakshatras{ or constellations, Books on 
astrology explain the distinct forms of tlic 
nakshatras, For instance, the Ashvini con- 
stcllation consisls of two stars and presents 
the appearance of a horse, It ascends the 
zenith at midnight on the purnima (the 15th 
day of the bright half) of Ashivin (the first 
month of the Gujarati Hindus), The constel- 
lation of Mrig consists of seven slars, four 
like the legs of a sofa and three others 
undcr them ina line. All these twenty- 
seven groups of stars reachithe zenith at 
midnight on particular days in particular 
months : and the months of the Hindw calen- 
dar are named after thicm.® 

All planets influence the life of a person, 
one way or the other, according to their 


plancts, 


fur a year and a half. 


birth. A hkundali, 2, e,, a figure like the one 


8 


shown here, is drawn by astrologers to 
illustrate the respeclive positions of the 
The twelve squares of the diagram 
represent the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and the positions of the plancts in different 
squarcs influcnce persons in different ways. 
Ravi (the Sun), Budha (Mercury) and Shu- 


kra (Venus) occupy one ra@shi for one month ; 


Chandra (the Moon) occupies a2 rashi for 
135 ghadis{{ 1, e.,-two days and a quarter ; 


Mangal (Mars) for one month and a half ; 


Guru (Jupiter) for thirteen months ; Shani 
(Saturn) for two years and a half, and Rahu 
This is their normal 


and ordinary motion. But if they take an 


abnormal course and move either too fast or 
too slow, they finisl: their revolution through 
a rasht within a shortcr or a Jonger period,* 


If the planet Guru (Jupiter) occupies 


either the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, or 


[2th, square of a kundalt, it is said to bring 
about rupture with friends, pecuniary wants, 
and an increase in the number of enemies®, 
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* The nine grahas are, Ravi (the Sun), Chandra (the Moon), Mangal (Mars), Budha (Mercury), Guru 
(Jupiter), Shukra (Venus), Shani (Saturn), and Rabu and Ketu, 
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4 Karka (Cancer), 5 Sinha (Lea), 6 Kanyi (Virgo), 7 Tula (Libra), 8 Vrishchika (Scorpio), 9 Dhanu 
(Sagittarius), 10 Makara (Capricornus) 11 Kumbha (Aquarius), 12 Mina (Pisces), 

{ The following are the twenty-seven nakshatras:—1 Ashvini, 2 Bharani, 3 Kritika 4 Rohini, 5 Mrig, 
6 Ardra, 7 Punarvasu, 8 Pushya, 9 Ashlesha, 10 Magha, 11 Pirva-phalguni, 12 Uttara-philguni, 13 Hasta, 
14 Chitri, 15 Switi, 16 Vishikha, 17 Anuradha, 18 Jyeshthd, 19 Mil, 20 Pirvashidha, 21 Uttarshidha, 
22 Shravana, 23 Dhanishtha, 2+ Shatataraki, 25 Purviibhidrapada, 26 Uttariibhadrapada, and 27 Revati, 
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If Shani (Saturn) occupies the 1st, 2nd, 
4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, or the 12th square 
in a man’s kundali, it causes despondency of 
mind, family quarrels, imminent injuries 
from foes, and pecuniary wants,* 

The presence of Mangal (Mars) in the 
3rd, the 6th, or the 11th square is auspi- 
cious,! 

Of the nine plancts, Budha, Guru, and 
Chandra are benevolent, Mangal and Ravi 
are neither benevolent nor baneful; and 
Shani, Rahu, and Ketu are downright malev- 
olent.2. Each planct has a story connected 
with it concerning its benevolence or malev- 
olenee, and showing also the way to sccure 
its propitiation, For instancc, the malev- 
olence of Shani drove King Vikrama_ to 
unknown countrics, and subjected bim to 
grave calamities. On the advice of a wise 
man, however, he observed the Saturday- 
yows and thus overcame his difficultes,* 

When a planet is 
person, it has to be propitiated by vows, and 
the person who is under its evil influence 


unfavourable to a 


often lays upon himself the obligation of 
abstaining from particular articles of food 
or from wearing certain articles of clothing 
for a certain number of days.* Particular 
days of the weck are set apart as appro- 
priate for the worship of particular planets, 
and, on such days, the person keeping the 
vow observes a fast and worships the planet 
through the medium of a Brahman, Tor 
instance, vrats or vows arc observed on Tues- 
days in honour of Mangal (Mars), when an 
image of the planct, engraved ona golden 
dish, is worshipped, and the person observing 
the vow takes food consisting of wheat only, 
and that too, only once during theday, This 
mode of fasting is followed for a number of 
consecutive Tuesdays prescribed by an astro- 


— 
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loger; and on the last Tuesday, when pirna- 
huti* is offercd, E1almans are feasted and 
dakshind is given to them, A piece of red 
cloth and some corn are used in the installa- 
tion of the planet; these and the golden 
engraving are carried away by the priest? 

Similarly, in propitiating Rahu and Ketu 
the same ceremonies are gone through: only, 
instead of wheat, mag (Phasolens mungo) is 
eaten by the devotee. In the same way 
Shani (Saturn) is said to favour the diet of 
adad (or lentils): Guru (Jupiter) inclines to 
chan@ (or gram), while Shukra (Venus) 
favours chola@ (dolichos sinensis),® 

Certain forms or figures, called mandals, 
are favoured by particular grahds, and are 
drawn in their honour in worshipping them, 
Different things, loo, are given in charity in 
honour of different planets,® 

All the nine grahas and the twenty-seven 
nakshatras are worshipped on the occasion 
of the Griha-Shantt ceremony, which is per- 
formed before occupying a newly erected 
building.” 

It is considered inauspicious to hold a 
marriage ceremony while Shukra (Venus) is 
invisible, In such a case, however, the cere- 
mony may be performed after setting up and 
worshipping a small golden image of the 
planet.” 

Of the stars, the constellation of saptarshe 
ig perhaps the one most oflen worshipped, 
Its worship forms a part of the ceremonies 
performed on the occasion of investing boys 
with thie sacred thread’ and also of the cere~ 
monies of marriage, The worship of the 
saptarsht on marriage occasions is believed 
to be an attestation of the marriage, and to 
secure the benign care of the saptarshi for 
the couple. The form of worship is some- 
times as follows: a red and white piece of 
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cloth is stretched on the ground, bearing an 
image of the saptarshi over it; wheat and 
rice are scattered over the cloth, a ghi-lamp 
is lighted, and red lac and flowers are offered 
to the image.+ Another form of worship 
is to mark seven red-lac-dots on a pala or a 
wooden stool, and to place seven pice and 
seven betel-nuts thereon. After worship- 
ping the seven pice, the bridal pair are made 
to take four turns round the stool, touching 
the stool with their great toes at every turn, 
A proverb runs to the effect that, whatever may 
happen to the couple, still the seven pice of 
satpati (i, ¢,, the ceremony described) are 
secure.? <A third process is to form seven 
small piles of kamod,* on each of which, 
successively, the bride places her right foot 
while the bridegroom removes each pile one 
by one.? 

The fifth day of the bright half of Bha- 
drapad (the eleventh month of the Gujarati 
Hindus) is observed as a day of worship in 
honour of the saptarsht group. People 
observe a fast on that day. Brahmans set 
up seven chats} in honour of the seven sages, 
adding an eighthin honour of Arundhati, 
the wife of Vasishtha, and worship them by 
shodashopachdr (i. e. sixtecn-fo'd ceremonial), 
The worship is said to secure felicity for 
departed souls,4 

The saptarshi are also annually worship- 
ped by Brahmans on cocoanut-day (the 15th 
day of the bright half of Shravan) on the 
oceasion of changing their sacred threads, 
Hindu seamen also worship the constellation 
on the same day.® 

In the performance of the Nil-parvdn cere. 
mony, which is held to propitiate the spirits 
of departed ancestors, and which requires a 

1 K, P. Joshi, Limbdi, 
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calf and a heifer to be married, an enter- 
tainment being simultaneously given to one 
hundred and eight Brahmans, and on the occa- 
sion of Vastu or the ceremonies performed 
before or at the time of occupying a newly- 
built house, burnt offerings and worship are 
offered to the saptarshi,¢ 

Every Brahman must offer arghyast to, 
and worship, the agastya constellation, in a 
hut of darbha§ and kasada,§ within seven 
days from the date of its appearance, 
Failure to make this offering brings pollu- 
tion on him for seven months, and disquali- 
fies him from performing any of the rites or 
ceremonies prescribed by the Shastras.° 

Married couples are made to look at the 
Pole star immediately after the Hymenal 
knot is tied by the priest, in the hope that 
they may be as long-lived or as inflexible or 
unmoved by the ups and downs of life,2 

The twelfth day after the death of a 
person, known ag T'ard-baras (or the star- 
twelfth) is kept as the day of star-worship by 
the relatives of the deceased, when one 
member of the family observes a fast on that 
day in honour of the deceased, and takes 
food only after worshipping the stars at 
night. It is customary on this day to give 
up the use of bronze vessels and to give them 
away in charity,? 

Just as persons carrying or accompanying 
a corpse to the cemetery are considered 
sutaki (under ceremonial impurity), so those 
who witness this rite are also considered 
unclean : but they are purified by a sight of 
the stars.§ 

Young girls watching the starry sky at 
night recite a verse which means, “ I worship- 
ped the star-spangled firmament first and 


2 R, B. Pandya, Jetpur Sanskrit Pathashala. 

4D, K. Pandya, Dhhank, and N. M, Dave, Sanka, 
6 Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 

§ G. K, Bhatt, Songadh, 

} Twisted braids of darbha grass, 


[ Arghya isan offering of water ina spoon filled with barley seeds, sesamum seeds, sandal ointment, 


rice, and flowers, 


§ Two varieties of sacred grass, used in thatching roofs. 
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then my lover Abhla dabhla Kankuni 
dabhla* — “Ye stars! blind the prowling 
thief and seize him if he tries to steal away, 
and your blessings on my lord confer !" 

The Rohini and Krilika constellations, 
popularly known as Gadli, are supposed to 
indicate the rise and fall in the cotton- 
market,” 

The dimmest star of the saptarshi group 
foretells the death of a person within six 
months from the date on which it becomes 
invisible to him.? Again, if a man cannot 
perceive the saptarshi or the galaxy in the 
sky, it is considered such a bad omen that 
his end is believed to be near at hand,* 

The rainbow is believed to be the bow of 
‘Indrat, the god of rains, and is therefore 
called ‘Indra-dhanushya,’? We see it when 
Indra draws his bow to release the rains 
from the rakshasas (demons);°> or, when 
successful in bringing down rain, Indra 
manifests his glory by drawing a bow; ® or 
when in the struggle for supremacy between 
Summer and the rainy season, Indra draws 
his bow tu defeat Summer.’ 

It is also believed that when Ramachan- 
dra, the hero of the Ramayana, adjusted an 
arrow to the bow of Shiva, to compete for 
the hand of Sita in the swayamvara (or 
maiden’s-choice marriage) celebrated by her, 
the bow was split into three pieces, which 
ever since present themselves as rainbows in 
the sky.§ 

The rainbow is popularly regarded as an 
indication of good or bad rainfall according 


1 Odhowji Avichal, Lakhapadar. 


8 The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad. 


5 L. D. Mehta, Mota Devalia. 
7 N.M. Dave, Sanka, 
® D. K, Pandya, Dhhank. 
11 The Schoolmaster of Luvaria. 
18 The Schoolmaster of Khandhar, 


as it appears at particular hours and in 
particular directions, If a rainbow appears 
in the east a speedy rainfall is expected ; if 
on the other hand it is seen in the west, rain- 
fall is apprehended to be distant,9 Some 
people, however, believe the contrary, 7.¢,, 
they regard the appearance of a rainbow 
in the west as an indication of good rains, 
and in the east as a sign of scarce rainfall, '0 
Perhaps both ideas are reconciled by a third 
belief according to which the appearance of 
a rainbow in a direction facing the sun, 
indicates the proximity of rain,1+ 

If a rainbow is seen at sunset or sunrise 
just before the commencement of rain the 
fall of rain will be excessive; but if it 
appears after rainfall, the rain will pro- 
bably cease.t* According to some persons 
the appearance of a rainbow in the morning 
portends a drought,"? There is, however, a 
popular saying tothe effect that were the 
kachbi, i, ¢,, the rainbow, to be seen at sun- 
rise in the west, it foretells great floods 
before nightfall.’ 

The sight of a rainbow is sometimes re- 
garded as a bad omen, Some believe that it 
shortens a man’s life and brings misfortunes 
to him, Others believe that it is calami- 
tous to a man’s relations by marriage, esper 
cially to the mother-in-law, who is sure to lose 
her power of hearing,“ People sometimes 
clash earthen vessels against one another to 
avert the evils which are to be feared from 
a rainbow,.® Itis also said that the sight of; 
the whole of the rainbow is a good omen : 


2 Talakshi Dharamsi, Khandhar. 

* Hirji Monji, Ganod. 

6 Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa, 

® The Schoolmaster of Palanvar. 

10 K, P. Joshi, Limbdi. 
12 Mr. Kalyanji Bhaishankar, Kolki, 
14 Mr. R. B, Pandya, Jetpur. 


18 Mr, M. M, Rana, Barton Female Training College, Rajkot, 


* Meaningless terms. 


t Indra has full sway over the twelve meghas (or clouds), 
directs them to pour down waters in whatever regions he likes. 
twelve meghas under the lead of Shamaghana and thus 


Vora, Rajpara. 


of which Shamaghana is the greatest. Indra 
At the time of the deluge he lets loose all thé 
brings about the destruction of this world.N, D, 
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but the sight of a part, however large, is 
inauspicious,? 

According to the Puranas, the milky way 
or Gkash-ganga@ is the celestial river Ganga 
which was brought down by Bhagirath to 
the earth,? 
ashwa-medha* sacrifice, when, according to 


King Sagar once performed an 


custom, he let loose a horse, and sent his 
sixty thousand sons withit. Indra, jealous 
of the growing power of Sagar, stole the 
horse and concealed it in the hermitage of 
Kapila, when the sage was deeply absorbed 
in religious meditation, The sixty thousand 
sons of Sagar followed it to this asylun, 
\where they taunted and insulted the sage, 
believing him to be the thief. Kapila, who 
was ignorant of the theft, opened his long- 
closed eyes in anger, emitting sparks of 
flame from them, and destroyed the sons 
of Sagar together with the whole of 
their army, Bhagirath, the grandson of 
Sagar, propitiated the sage, and on his advice 
practised religious austerities in honour of 
Shiva for the purpose of bringing down the 
River Ganga from heaven, Through the 
kindness of God Shiva, Bhagirath was at last 
successful in bringing the celestial river 
down to this world; and with the water of 
the river he revived the sons of Sagar. The 
River Ganga (2, ¢., the Ganges) in this world 
is therefore also known by the name of Bhi- 
girathi, It is this heavenly river which 
we see as the milky way.? Like the sacred 
Ganges on the earth, the river Ganga in the 


celestial regions is held in great respect by 
the gods* and purifies the heavenly bodies, 
just as the earthly Ganges washes away the 
worst sins of mortals,1 

Some people, however, believe the milky 
way to be the track by which the holy 
Ganges descended from heaven to earth, ® 

Another belief is that the God Vishnu, at 
the time of his Viaman (or Dwarf) incarna- 
tion, touched the ina (2, e,, the Egg) in his 
third footstep and thus caused a flow of 
waters, which is known as Gkash-ganga,¢ 
Some suppose the milky way to be a ladder 
leading to tha heavens? Astrologers call 
it Vatsa, a fictitious creature with numerous 
horns, mouths, and tails,$ According to 
another belief, the milky way consists of two 
rekhas—lines—one of sin and the other of 
The length 
of one line compared to the other betokens 
the predominance of good or evil as the 


good and meritorious actions, 


case may be,2 The milky way is also sup- 
posad to be the track left by the rath or car 
of Ramachandra,’° 

Akash-ganga or the milky way is said to 
consist of one crore and eighty lacs of 
stars.4 Ifa man cannot perceive the milky 
way in the sky, his end is believed to be near 
at hand,'2 

The Musalmans declare the milky way 
to be the track formed by the footstep 
of the horse of the Prophet Muhammad, 
on the occasion of his night-journey to 


Heaven,’ 





1 Mr. D. K. Shah, Charadwah. 


* Mr. Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, and B, K. Dave, Kotda-Sangani. 


* Mr. Vallabh Ramji, Mendarda, 

& Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa. 
™ Mr. Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 

8 Mr. D, K, Pandya, Dhhank, 

it Mr. G. K. Bhall, Songadh, 


4 Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 
6 Mr. Jethalal Anupram, Aman, 
$ Mr. N, M. Dave, Sanka, 

16 Mr. K. B. Fazlullah, 

12 Mr. Hirji Monji, Ganod. 


* When a king desired to be Chakravarti—Sovereign of all India—he used to perform a horse-sacrifice, 
and a horse was let loose with a copper-plate fastened to its head with the name of the king engraved upon 
the plate. The horse moved in front followed by the king’s army. Those who were not willing to ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of the king challenged his army by seizing the horse. Such a horse-sacrifice, if 
successfully completed, threatens the power of Indra, who is therefore said to be very jealous and to create 
obstacles to the performance of such sacrifices-—K, D, Desai, 
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The occasion for earth-worship most fre- 
quently arises when anything is to be built 
upon its surface, At the time of setting the 
manek-stambha, or the first pillar of a mar- 
riage-bower or a bower for a thread-cere- 
mony,! before commencing the construction of 
wells, reservoirs, and tanks* and in laying 
the foundation-stone of a house, a temple, or 
a sacrificial pit,? or of a strect, a fortress, a 
city, or a village,® or of any constructive 
work raised upon or made under the ground, 
‘certain ceremonies, called kAat-muhurt or 
khat-puja, are performed, The earth-mother 
is then worshipped in the manner prescribed 
in the Shastras, to propitiate her against 
interruptions in the completion of the work 
undertaken. The owner or the person inter- 
ested in the new construction pours a little 
water on the earth where the foundation-pit 
isto be dug, sprinkles red lac and gulal 
(red powder), places a betel-nut and a few 
precious coins, and digs out the first clod of 
earth himself, Some of the things offered 
to the earth at the time of /kHat-puja are 
panchamrit,* betel-nuts, betel-leaves, pancha- 
ratna (or the five kinds of precious things, 
namely, gold, silver, copper, coral, and 
pearls), a bowl and green garments,” Under 


the influence of particular rashis (signs of’ 


the zodiac), particular corners of the build- 
ing under construction are required to be 
dug in the khat-muhurt ceremonies.? Yor 
instance, a little digging in the north-west 
corner is believed to be favourable to the 


1 Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 

8 Mr. N.M, Dave, Sanka, 

5 The Schcolmaster of Dadvi. 

7 The Schoolmaster of Gondal Taluka 


* A mixture of milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar. 


* Durva is a kind of sacred grass. 


constructor who happens to be under the 
influence of Sinha (Leo), Kanyd@ (Virgo) and 
Tulé (Libra): in the north-east corner, if, 


under the influence of Vrishchika (Scorpio), 


Dhanu (Sagittarius) and Makar (Capricor- 
nus): in the south-east corner if under the 
sway of Kumbha (Aquarius), Min (Pisces) and 
Mesha (Aries): in the south-west corner in 
the case of Urishabh (Taurus), Mithun 
(Gemini) and Kark (Cancer).? After the 
worship of the earth-mother, sugar or molas- 
ses is distributed among neighbours, bystan- 
ders and relatives, in token of the auspicious- 
ness of the occasion.® An image of Ganpati 
is worshipped in a copper-dish, this is buried 
underground, and a brick is laid on it when 
starting the work of 
setting up the manek-stambha on marriage 
occasions, a small earthen bowl is filled with 
milk, curds, turmeric, dirvd-sproutst and 
mag seeds (phasoleus mungo), and buried in 
the ground after being sprinkled over with 
red lac and rice.® 

The ceremonies appertaining to khat- 
muhurt are treated of at length in a book 
called Dharma-sindhu,? They are believed 
to secure durability of construction.* 

On the Dasara{ day or the 10th day of 
the bright half of Ashvin (the last month), 
Rajis go out in state with their ministers 
and subjects to worship the earth-mother and 
the holy shami tree (prosopis spicegera). A 
wetted plot of ground is first dug over with 
pikes, javala@ (tender wheat plants) and 


construction.” In 


2 Mr. D, K, Pandya, Dhhank. 
¢ Mr. Talakshi Dharashi, Sayala. 
6 Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 


t On the Dasara holiday, which is also known as Vijayadash¢nt, Hindus take special dishes, dress them. 
selves in their best garments and go out of towns and villages to worship the earth-mother and the holy sham, 
with javala stalks, a few of which are inserted in the folds of their head-dress as auspicious tokens, In towns 


and big cities a procession is formed, conducted by some city 


magnate or a native chief riding an elephant. 


They goin stateto the place of worship, and after the completion of the worship a goat or a he buffalo 
preferably the latter, is killed, and a salvo of three to seven or more cannon is fired. People then return homie 
and prostrate themselves before their elders, and receive from them a handful of candied sugar, a betel-nut and 


leaf, with blessings for long-life and prosperity, Such blessings ate consi 


K, D. Desai. 


dered likely to prove effective.— 
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sham leaves are then mixed with the muddy 
earth, and small balls of the mixture are 
made, A pice and betel-nut are placed in 
each ball, and they are presented to the wor- 
shipper as a mark of good luck, Travellers 
carry such balls with them on their journeys 
for luck, Kings carry the same to obtain 
success on the battle-field. The Pandavas 
had such balls with them on the field of 
Kurukshetra when they obtained a victory 
over the Kauravas.t The balls are also 
used ag pastana,* The javala in the balls 
are taken out and allowed to grow in an 
earthen vessel filled with clay and manure 
till they reach a span in heigth, when they 
are taken up and used.? 

Earth-worship is performed before bury- 
ing treasure underground, and also when a 

marriageprocession, at the time of return- 
ing, reaches the limits of the bridegroom’s 
village.® 

In some places, virgins worship the plot 
of ground on which the Holt is lighted, for 
about ten or twelve days after the Hali 
holiday.# 

Another occasion for earth-worship is the 
third day of the bright half of Chaitra (the 
sixth month), on which day Vishnu saved 
the earth in his Varaha (or Boar) inearna- 
tion, when it was being carried to the nether 
regions by the demon Shankhasur.5 

On the eighth day of the bright half‘ of 
Migh and also of Ashvin (the fourth and the 
Jast month respectively), natvedya (an obla- 
tion of food) is offered to the carth-mother, 
and is then used as her prasad (gift), No 


cooked food is allowed to fall on the ground 
on this day: even the leavings after meals 
are given away to cows,® 

When any ceremony is to be performed on 
the earth’s surface, as much of the spot as 
is required for the ceremony is cleansed by 
watering it and plastering it with cow-dung, 
A betel-nut aud a pice are then placed on it 
as the Chadd oy rent of the spot,* 

On those occasions when dakshiné is given 
to Brahmans outside the village limits, wor- 


ship of the earth-mother is performed by 


pouring milk on the ground, and by placing 
seven betel-nuts and seven single copper- 
pieces thereon.§ 

Some ambititious Brahmans dig earth 
from near the roots of a banyan tree after 
offering prayer to the earth, and out of 
it, make an image of Parthishwar—Lord 
of the Earth— hoping thereby to obtain 
wealth. The same ceremony, if observed 
near the roots of a pipal tree (ficus 


| religiosa), is believed to confer wealth: and 


male issue.* 

When Vishnu killed the demons Madhu 
and Kaitabha, the earth was strewn with 
their flesh' and marrow (méda). Therefore 
the earth is called medeni, and for the same 
reason is unclean, and no holy objects are 
allowed to touch it.® Another explanation is 
that the earth was rendered unclean because 
blood was shed on its surface in the 
combat of the demon Vritrasur with the god 
Indra.?° 

The things polluted by a contact with the 
earth are either objects which are to be 





1 Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 
3 Mr, H. M. Bhatt, Ganod, 
§ Mr. B. K, Dave, Kotda-Sangani, 


2 Mr. Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 
# Mr. Talakshi Dharashi, Sayala. 


6 Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa, and the Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 


7 The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. 
9 Mr. Laxmichand Hemji, Vasavad, 


§ The Schoolmaster of Sultanpur’, 
10 Mr. Madhowji Tulsiram, Movaiya. 


* Some Hindus, when intending to go on a journey, consult an astrologer as to the muhurt or auspi- 
cious hour for setting out. If they do not happen to leave their place at the prescribed moment, they put 4 
pastana—some of the articles to be carried by them in their journey—such as a suit of clothes or a box, in @ 
neighbour's house as a token of their having set out at the stated time,—K. D. Desai, 
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dedicated to gods, such as sandal-wood oint- | sleep on darbha grass or on clean woollen 


ment, panchamrit,* the leaves of the bel tree 
(Aegle marmelos), tulsi leaves (leaves of 
the holy or sweet basil plant), betel-leaves 
and flowers :1 or objects which are sacred 
because of their having been dedicated to 
the gods, including éértha? or water used in 
bathing the images of gods; or things 
which are by nature so holy that it is impro- 
per to place them on the bare earth; for 
instance, images of deities, water of the 
sacred Ganges or the Jumna,® any holy 
writ, a conch-shell and even gold,° 
Cooked food also deserves respect, as it 
supports the lives of men, and it is sinful in 
a Hindu to let it lie on the bare ground. 
Any irregular conduct in this respect arouses 
the wrath of the Annadeva (or the food, 
deity ).° 

It is, however, maintained by some that the 
reason why certain things, such as materials 
of worship, are not allowed to touch the 
earth, is that the earth itself being a deity, 
such things would be dedicated to this deity 
by a contact with the earth and would thus 
become incapable of any further use, as 
things that are dedicated to one deity can- 
not again he offered to another.* 

During the course of the recitation of 
mantras (holy hymns) in honour of Vishnu 
and Mahadeva; on the occasion of offering 
prayers to the grahas (planets) for their 
propitiation : and on occasions like Vishnu. 
yaga,t Mahérudra,t Shatachandi, Gayatri- 
purushavachana§ and Bréhmana-varunal 
the devotee or the sacrificer and the priest 


blankets, spread on the bare ground. 

Other occasions for sleeping on the floor 
are the days of the observance of certain 
vrats or vows; such as, the Divdés@ or the 
15th day of the dark half of Ashadh (the 
ninth month), the Jamndshtami or the 8th 
day of the dark half of Shravana (the tenth 
month), the days of Goatrad, a vrat lasting 
from the 11th day to the 15th day of the 
bright half of Bhadrapad, Mahashivaratri 
or the 14th day of the dark half of Magh, 
the Ekadashi day or the 11th day of both 
the bright and dark halves of a month,‘ the 
Navaratra days or the first nine days Ashvin, 
eclipse days, and the day of Ja@gran or the 
15th day of the bright half of Ashadh,® 
besides, sometimes, the whole of the months 
of Shravana and the Purushottam or inter- 
calary month ; and the chaturmas, 1, e., the 
four months of the rainy season.® 

A Brahman in his brakmacharya (or the 
period of his life which, according to the 
shastras, should be devoted to the acquire= 
ment of learning, and which commences from 
the date of his being invested with the 
sacred thread and terminates at the age of 
twenty-three ) and a widow are not allowed 
by the shastras to sleep elsewhere than on 
beds made on the ground,* 

Women, while in menstruation, sleep on. 
the floor for four days.2 Some women, 
when they are separated fromtheir husbands, 
also sleep in this fashion.® 

A dying person, two or three minutes be- 
fore his death, is placed onthe ground, which 
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1 Mr. N.D. Vora, Rajpara. 
3 Mr. Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 
§ Mr, K. D, Desai, 
_ 7 The Schoolmaster of Gondal Taluka. 


2 The Schoolmaster of Lilapur, 
* Mr, D, K. Pandya, Dhhank, 
6 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 


8 Mr, M. M, Rana, Barton Female Training College, Rajkot. 


* A mixture of milk, curds, ghi, honey, and sugar. 


+ Such objects are taken in a plate and thrown over a zulst (or sweet basil) plant.--K, D. Desai. 
t Sacrifices in honour of Vishnu, Mahddev and the goddess Chandi, respectively. —K, D. Desai. 
€ A form of devotion requiring the recitation of the Gayatri-mantra a hundred thousand times with 


certain symbolic ceremonies.-K. D4 Desai: 


} The appointment of duly authorised Brahmans to perform religious ceremonies,—K. D, Desai 
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is first purified with cow-dung-plaster,? 
For ten days after a death, the members of 
the deceased’s household and his relatives 
sleep on beds spread on the bare ground,? 
If the demise be very affecting, the nearest 
relatives sleep, on the floor for periods which 
may extend to three months, six months, or 
even for a year, and sometimes the penance 
lasts for their whole lives,+ 

It is customary, among some sects, not to 
allow the sdthara—i, e,, the spot lately occu- 
pied by a corpse in the house—to be suna or 
unoccupied for a single night, Someone must 
sleep on the spot for twelve consecutive days 
from the date of demise.® 

Pilgrims,* after pilgrimage, abandon sen- 
sual pleasures, take their meals only once 
every day, and sleep on the floor,t It is cus- 
tomary to sleep always on the ground while 
in holy places. Devotees, ascetics, sadhus, 
and their disciples sleep on the ground.? 

The God Indra has twelva meghas or 
clouds under his control, and he directs each 
of them to pour out their waters wherever he 
likes, When in the least irritated iu the exe- 
cution of his orders, Indra’s voice is hieard 
in this world in thunder-claps which rise to 
a terrible pitch if the deity becomes down- 
right angry. Thunder is also said to be 
the loud laughter of Indra when in a happy 
mood,4 


b 


Another belief is that during the rainy 
season, Indra plays gedi-dandat, and the 
strokes given to the gedi in the course of the 
game, produce what we call thunder ;> or 
that the clouds are god’s footballs, and 
thunder is produced by his foot striking 
them, while at play during the rainy season,” 
Some believe thunder to be due to the loud 
sounds produced by various musical instru- 
ments which are played upon on the occasion 
of the marriage-ceremony of Indra,®> Accord- 
ing to others, thunder is produced by the 
cannon of Indra ;’ or, as some again say, by 
the trumpetings of Airdvat, the elephant of 
Indra’; or, we hear thunder when Indra 
draws his bow and adjusts an arrow to the 
bow-string, in order to bring about the fall 
of rain,® 

A further belief attributes thunder to the 
very rapid pace of the chariot of Bhag- 
wan,49 Some people, however, say that it is 
Bhima (one of the five 
Pandavas) wields his prodigious club or 
bludgeon,1! 
or ‘Tanyatun, the offspring of Lamba, the 
daughter of Daksha, and the wife of Dhar. 
It is 
also suggested that the god of rains shakes 
the heavens and thus produces thunder,’ 
The shastras, it is said, declare that thunder 
is caused by the sounds of the dundubhi—or 


produced when 


In the opinion of others, Vidyut 


maraj thunders in the rainy season,?* 





1 Mr. M, M. Rana, Rajkot. 
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5 Mr. K. P. Joshi, Limbdi. 


2 Mr. D, K, Pandya, Dhhank, 
* Mr, L.I. Joshi, Surela. 


6 Mr, N, D. Vora, Rajpara, or of Bhagwan, according to Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 


7 Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka, 
9 The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala, 
11 Mr. G, K, Dave, Sultanpur, 


3 Mr. N. D, Vora, Rajpara, 
10 ‘The Schoolmaster of Paolauvav. 
12 The Schoolmaster of Rajkot Girls’ School. 


* Intending pilgrims sometimes impose such self-denials upon themselves, vowing abnegation from parti- 
cular articles of food or wear till they have performed their pilgrimage. Some renounce the use of ghi, some of 
milk, others of betel-leaf or nut, others swear not to wear a turban or a dupatta—till they are given the merit 


of a pilgrimage.——Khan Bahadur Fazlullah. 


+ This game, much resembling the English boys’ game of Tip cat, is also known as gilli-dind&. The 
gedi or gillt is a small piece of wood, two or three inches in length, an inch or less in diameter and sometimes 
tapering at both ends. The d&nd@ is a small round stick, of the same thickness and a foot or more in length, 
by which the gedi is played. There are two sides to the game as in cricket, though not composed of a definite 
sumber of players, There area number of ways in which the game can be played.—K, D. Desai. 
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kettledrums—beaten by the gods in delight 
at the sight of rain. There is also a 
popular belicf in the Surat district that an 
old hag causes thunder either when she 
grinds corn or when she rolls stones in the 
clouds.” 

The prevalent belief about lightning seems 
to be that it is the girl whom Kansa tried to 
dash against a stone, but who escaped and 
went up to the sky. Kansa, the tyrant king 
of Mathura, was informed by a heavenly 
voice, by way of prophecy, that a son would 
be born to his sister who would cause his 
destruction. Kansa therewpon confined his 
sister Devaki and her busband Vasudeva in 
prison, loaded them with fetters, and kept the 
strictest watch over them, He took from 
Devaki, and slew, every child of hers as soon 
as it was born, In this way he disposed of 
her first six children, On 
oceasion, however, on which Devaki gave birth 
to a son named Krishna, a girl was born at 
the same hour to Nanda in Mathura ; and 
Vasudeva. secretly interchanged the two 
children in spite of the vigilance of Kansa, 
When Kansa knew of his sister having been 
delivered, he seized the infant girl and tried 
to dash her against a stone. The little one 
immediately flew away to the skies, where 
she still dwells in the form of V2jlz or light- 


the seventh 


ning.” 

The shastras describe Vijlt as the distinc- 
tive weapon of Indra, Just as pashupalaka is 
peculiar to Shiva and the Géndiva bow to 
Arjuna.4 

Other beliefs about lightning are that 
Vijli is the sister of Megharaja, the god of 
rains, and appears to announce his approach :® 


1 Mr. H. M. Bhatt, Ganod. 


that Vijli is a goddess who rests upon 
winds, fire, and rains :° that Vijlz is but the 
thunderbolt of Indra:* that lightnings are 
the flashes of the bright weapon of Indra:§ 
that lightning is the lustre of the fireworks 
and the lamps lighted by the gods in honour 
of the nuptials of Indra: that lightning is 
produced by the sparks caused by the friction 
of the gedi and the danda of Indra when the 
god plays the game,?® Vijlt is also known 
as Saudamini, 2. ¢,, one residing on Mount 
Sudama,*+ 

The occurence of thunder and the appear- 
ance of lightning on particular days and in 
particular directions are regarded as signs of 
the abundance or scarcity of rain during the 
season, 

Thunder during the Rohini nakshatra* is 
a bad omen: 
famine,!2 or a Boterun, i, e,, complete cessa- 
tion of rains for seventy-two days after the 
thunder-claps are heard.® According to 
another view, if the Rohini nakshatra lasts 
for a fortnight and if the sky is clear during 
the period and yet lightning and thunder 
occur, a Boterun will be the consequence; but 
if lightning and thunder were to accompany 
the clouds in the same nakshatra, heavy and 
plentiful rains may be confidently expected} 
Lightning without clouds in the same nak. 
shatra is believed to be the cause of what is 
popularly called Rohini-dazi, z.¢., the burning 
heat of Rohini.*4 

Some persons expect a Boterun after 
kadakas or crashing thunder, Others appre- 
hend a famine if they hear thunder on the 
second day of the bright half of Jyeshtha 


(the eighth month).® 


it foreshadows either a 


2 Mr. K. D. Desai. 


§ The Schoolmasters of Dhhank, Sanka, Limbdi, and Sultanpur. 


& Mr, M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 
6 The Schoolmaster of Charadwa. 
3 Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

10 The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 

12 Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

1% The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 


5 The Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 

7 The Schoolmaster of Surela. 

9 Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 

11 The Schoolmaster of Gondal. 

13 Mr, B. K. Dave, Kotda-Sangani. 


* i, ¢., the period for which the Rohini nakshatra lasts. 
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Thunder or lightning in the Hasta* 
nakshatra foretells good harvests and a pros- 
Thunder in the same nak- 
shatra is believed to muzzle the jaws of 
serpents and other noxious creatures, and to 


perous year,* 


achieve this object, also, 0 samélu (or a log 
of wood) is struck against a mobhare (or a 
hollow stone used for threshing corn).2 If 
thunder is not hcard during this nakshatra, 
mosquitoes and other insects and vermin are 
believed to be likely to multiply.® : 

If thunder is heard during the Ardra 
nakshatra, the rainfall will be delayed for a 
month, 

Lightning is commonly seen on the second 
and the fifth day of the bright half of 
Ashadh, and is considered a sign of good 
rainfall, while its absence indicates a pro- 
bable scarcity of rain.® Its appearance on 
the fifth day of Ashadh is believed by some 
to foretell an early fall of rain.4 Since 
the rainfall, and therefore the state of the 
crops during the ensuing year, are suggested 
by lightning on this day, corn-dealers settle 
a rise or fall in the price of corn according 
as lightning is or is not seen on that occa- 
sion,® 

Tbunder in the east predicts a speedy fall 
of rain.+ If flashes of lightning are seen 
in the north-east or the north, rain will fall] 
within three days,4 Lightning in the south- 
east or the south foretells extreme heat,? 


Long-continued thunder shows that the rain- 
fall is distant. Similarly, continued flashes 
of lightning intimate danger to the lives and 
property of people.“ Sudden thunder por- 
tends an immediate cessation of rain.1 
Thunder or lightning out of season threatens 
calamity to the country.® 

Vijli or lightning is said to be fettered on 
the fifth day of the bright half of Ashadh— 
(or, as some say, on the second day of Shra- 
van)?—after which date no apprehensions 
of its destructive powers need be enter. 
tained.® Till then, however, it is free and 
is likely to injure those persons} who have 
not cut or shaved their hair from their 
birth.1° 

The occurence of lightning is believed to 
cause the delivery and sometimes even the 
death of pregnant women? 

Any period marked by the occurrence of; 
lightning is considered inauspicious,?2 

The Puranas speak of fourteen worlds— 
the seven swargas (celestial regions) and 
the seven patals (nether regions){. Under- 
neath the seventh patal§ lies Shesha (the 
divine cobra) who supports all the fourteen 
worlds on one of his one thousand hoods, On 
account of the heavy burden, the serpent-gad 
sometimes gets tired, and tries to change his 
position, The result of the movement is an 
earth-quake,? According to another version, 
an earthquake occurs when Shesha changes 
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1 Mr. D. K, Pandya, Dhhank. 
3 Mr. B. K. Dave, Kotda-Sangani. 
5 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 
t Talakshi, Dharashi, Sayala., 
9 Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 
1 The Schoolmaster of Charadwa, 


2 Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka, 
* The Schoolmaster of Luvaria. 
¢ The Schoolmaster of Songadh. 
3 Mr. L. H. Jadow, Vasawad. 

10 Mr, G. K. Dave, Sultanpur. 

12 Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 


* The Hasta nakshatra generally commences at the end of Bhadrapad or the beginning of Ashvin and 
lasts for a fortnight. The rains during this period, which are required for the rabi crops, are so much 
esteemed that each drop of them is said to be worth a drop of ghi, People store the hathio-varshad or the 
rain-water of Hasta in reservoirs for drinking purposes, believing it to be very pure and digestive.—K. D. Desai. 

Tt Among the Hindus it is customary for those whose children do not live to keep their children unshaved 
for a certain number of years, after which the children are taken to a holy place and shaved there for the first 
time. The temple of Ranchhodji at Dakor is a favourite place for such ceremonies.—K. D, Desai. 

{ The seven nether worlds are Atal, Vital, Sutal, Talatal, Mahatal, Rasatal, and Patal, 

§ In an ocean, as some say—D, K, Pandya, Dhhank, 
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his posture in sleep,’ or is the result of a 
hair falling from the body of Shesha.? Some 
people say that ordinarily Shesha does not 
feel the weight of the fourteen worlds on his 
head ; he bears the load as if it were only 
a single scsamum seed, But when too much 
sin accumulates in any of the regions, the 
burden becomes unbearable for him: he 
begins to shake under it, and an earthquake 
occurs," 

Some believe that there is a tortoise under 
the divine cobra who supports the world :4 
others go further, and add a frog below the 
tortoise:> and itis said that the slightest 
motion on the part of either the tortoise or 
the cobra is the cause of an earthquake, 

Another belief is that earthquakes occur 
whenever there is tyranny or injustice on the 
part of a king, or whenever immorality 
spreads in society, because the carth is 
unable to bear the sin, and trembles at the 
sight of it,° 

According to a different opinion, the 
earth is supported by the Pothia or the 
favourite bull of Shiva on one of his horns, 
An earthquake is caused whenever he trans- 
fers the earth from one horn to another in 
order to relieve the former from the constant 
pressure of the burden.” 

There is also a belief that deities of some 
strange species reside in the nether regions, 
and the earth is shaken whenever these be- 
ings fight among themselves,° 

According to the Vardea-sanhita, an earth- 
quake is always the precursor of some 
unprecedented The 
belief in the popular mind seems to be that 
an earthquake is the result of immorality 
and sin, and further that it forebodes some 
dire calamity, such as famine, pestilence, an 


calamity.§ prevalent 


outbreak of fire, a revolution, or a great 
war.2 The phenomenon is, therefore, re- 
garded with great fear; and when it oecurs, 
people endeavour to avoid the contingent 
evils by such meritorious acts as the giving 
of alms, and generally by leading a virtuous 
life, 10 

The most popular of the holy rivers are 
the Ganges, the Jumna (or Jaumna), the 
Narbada, the Saraswati (near Sidhpur), the 
the 
Sarayu, the Damodara, the Sindhu (or {ndus), 
the Mahanad, the Gomati (near Dwirka), 
the Brahmaputra, the Sabarmati, the Ghels 
(near Giaddheda), the Tungabhadra, the 
Suvarnabhadra, the Bhadrashita, the Jambu- 
vati, the Phalaku (or Phalgw), the Kanshiki, 
the Tamraparni, the Sita and the Alaka- 


Kaveri, the Godavari, the Gandaki, 


nanda, Any point where three rivers meet is 


also a sacred place, Most of the holy rivers 
are the subject of many traditions, and 
books have been written to celebrate their 
merits, 

The Ganges, the Jumna, and the Godavari 
are said to be the holiest of all rivers,® 
There are a number of beliefs about the 
origin of the Ganges. One of them is that 
the Ganges is the stream caused by King 
Bali washing the feet of Vaman (the Dwarf 
incarnation of Vislinu).44 Another story 
relates that the god Brahma was exhausted 
by overwork at the time of the marriage of 
Shiva and Parvati, The gods, therefore, 
created water from their own lustres, and gave 
it to Brahma in a gourd, to be used in a 
similar contingency, When Vishnu in his 
Vaman avatar (or Dwarf incarnation) bestrode 
the heavens with a single step, Brahma wash- 
ed his toe in the water from this gourd, A 
stream was thus created called Swarga-ganga 
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1 Mr. Jethalal Devji, Bantwa. 


2 Mr. G. K. Bhatt, Songadh. 


8 Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank, and Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 


t The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad. 


§ Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 


¢ Mr. K. P. Josi, Limbdi, and Mr. Raju Ramjee Kaujee Pathak Girls’ School, Gondal. 


? Mr J, K. Upaddhyaya, Patanvao, 
8 Mr. Raju Ramjee Kanjee Pathak, Gondal, 
10 Mr. K, D, Desai, 


9 Mr, D, K, Pandya, Dhhank, 
11 Mr, M. M, Rana Rajkot. 
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and brought down to the earth by Bhagirath, 
the grandson of Sagar, When the Ganges 
fell from the heavens, it was supported and 
held fast by God Shiva in his jaté or matted 
hair, It was released by his loosening the 
hair, and in its course, inundated the sacri- 
The latter 


ficial ground of King Jahnu. ; 
being angry, drank up its waters, On the 


entreaties of Bhagirath, he released the | 


stream by tearing off his thigh,* The river 
then flowed to the spot where the sixty 
thousand sons of Sagar were burnt to ashes; 
and it is said by some that one of the 
sixty thousand was saved at the end of 
each year up to the year 1955 of the Samvat 
era (corresponding to A.D, 1899), by the 
end of which period all the sixty thousand 
had attained salvation. From the earth 
the Ganges went to the nether regions. 
Thus flowing in the heavens, on the earth 
and in the Patal, the Ganges is called 
Tripathaga (i, ¢,, flowing in three courses), 
In its divine form, the Ganges is the 
wife of Shiva, Owing to the course of 
Brahma, she was born in human form in this 
world and was married to Shantanu, by 
whom she became the mother of Bhishma, 
the heroic uncle of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas," 

It is customary among’ Hindu pilgrims, 
when they visit Kashi (Benares) to take with 
them copper-vesscls filled with Gangajal, 
(water of the Ganges) and to worship the 
Ganga when they reach their homes after 
the pilgrimage. A figure is drawn in seven 
different kinds of corn: the bowl is placed 
on it: abil gutal (red powder), frankincense, 
and naivedya (an oblation of food) are 
offered: a ghi lamp is lightcd: a Brahman 





1 Mr, M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 

> Mr. D, K. Pandya, Dhhank, 
5 The Schoolmaster of Upleta, 
7 Mr, N. M. Dave, Sanka. 


woman is dressed as Una, the wife of 
Shiva, and Brahmans 
at a feast, 
them.? 


are entertained 


dakshina given to 


being 

The watcr of the Ganges, as well as that 
of the Jumni, is believed to be so pure that it 
cannot be z..ected by microbes, even if kept 
for years in the house. This quality is 
believed to be a manifestation of its divine 
nature. It is further called patit-pavan (lit. 
purifier of the fallen), and exculpates the 
sinful from their sins, either by a single 
draught or by bathing in it. Gangajal is 


| kept in most Hindu families, a draught of it 


taken by a dying person being believed to 


| secure moksha or eternal salvation for the 


soul.4 


A vow is observed by women, in honour of 
the Ganges, for the first ten days of the 
month of Dyeshtha. On these days they 
rist carly in the morning and bathe in the 
holy waters of the Ganges.® 

Sometimes ghi lamps are placed upon the 
waters of the Ganges or the Jumna, and 
vessels of metal, pice, and cocoanuts are 
east into the stream. At such a time, when 
many people are standing on the banks 
prayers with folded hands, or 
engaged in the arati,t the river presents a 
very picturesque scene, the numerous lights 
being reflected in the water.® 


offering 


The Jamuna or Yamuna is the daughter 
of the Sun, and the sister of Yama, the god 
of Death. The banks of the Jumna are 
well known as the scene of the amorous 
sports of God Krishna.” The story of the 
defeat of the demon Kahya Naga who was 
ejected from the Jumna by Krishna is well- 
known. 


* The Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 
The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 


$ The Schoolmaster of Kolki and the Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 


* The river is, therefore, regarded as his daughter, and is called Jahnavi. 
+ The waving of lights to and fro before an object of worship. 
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It is said that those who have bathed in 
the Jumna or have once tasted its water, 
need not be afraid of Yama, the god of 


Death,* 
the Hindus to bathe the image of God Shiva 


It is considered meritorious among 


in water from the holy Jumna or the Ganges 


or the Godiivari," 
in honour of the Jumna which runs :—“ Vic- 


There is a popular shloka 


tory to thee ! Oh Yamuna, flowing through 
the Madhu-vana (the Madhu woods), the 
bearer of shining waters, the companion of 
Jahnavi, the daughter of Sindhu, the orna- 
ment of the enemy of Madhu(viz,, Krishna), 
the appeaser of Madhava, the dispeller of 
the danger of Gokul, the destroyer of the 
sins of the world, the giver of intellect, the 
scene of the amorous sporls of Keshava, 
Victory to thee! O remover of difficultics, 
purify me,’’* 

The banks of the Godavari are known as 
the site of the hermitage of Gautama, When 
the planet Brihaspati (Jupiter) enters the 
Sinha-rashi (the constellation Leo)* the holy 
Ganges goes to the Godavari, and remains 
there for one year, During that year, all 
the gods are believed to bathe in this river, 
Thousands of pilgrims visit Nasik to offer 
prayers to the Godavari, and after bathing 
in the river, give alms to Brahmans, Simi- 
larly, on the Kapilasheshti day, on which 
six jogs or conjunctive incidents occur simul- 
tancously, the virlue of all dirthas or holy 
places is believed to be concentrated in the 
Godavari at Nasik.* 

The mere sight of the Narbada has the 
same effect as ao bath in the Ganges or the 


Jumna,* It is said that the Narbada is the 


etm 


' Mr. B. K. Dave, School master Kotda-Sangani. 
1 Mr. D, K, Pandya, Schoolmaster Dhhank, 

5 The Schoolmaster of Luvaria. 

7 Mr K. D. Desai, 
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image of Shiva, and that fragments of the 
stony bow of Shiva are to be found in its 
bed.5 The stones in the bed of this river 
have the same sanctity as the images of god 
Shiva, SAdligram stones, which are wor- 
shipped as the images of Vishnu, are found 
in this river,° It isan act of high merit 
among Hindus to take a pradakshina round 
the Narbada, 4, é., to travel along the banks of 
the river, inhabited as the region is by many 
Sddhus and other holy persons.? Ashvat- 
thamd, the immortal son of Drona, is believ- 
ed to reside on the banks of this river and 
to pay occasional visits to the Bhils in the 
neighbourhood,? The Shukla-tirtha, situat- 
ed on the Narbada, is visited by numerous 
pilgrims, and a fair is held there on every 
sixtieth year.* 

The sage Kapila instrueled his mother 
Devahiti with divine knowledge on the 
banks of the Saraswati, Since then, the 
river is held sacred and funeral ceremonies-— 
Shraddhas—are performed on its banks in 
honour of departed female ancestors,® 
Similarly Shrdddhas in honour of male 
ancestors are performed at the confluence of 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Saraswati at 
Allahabad |8 

Of the Gandaki it is said that it contains 
as many shankars (images of Shiva) as there 
are sankars (stuncs). The shaligram stone 
is found in this river also, The Sarayu is 
sncred as the scene of the childish sports of 
Ramachandra, the hero of the Ramayana, 
On the banks of the Phalaku or Phalgu, 
Ramachandra performed Shraddha ceremo- 
nics in honour of his father Dasharath,® 





2 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

‘ The Schoolmaster of Upleta. 

¢ Mr. L, D, Mehta, Mota Devalia, 
8 The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 


* This happens every twelfth year, The year of Simhastha i, e. the year when Brihaspati stands in the 
Sinha-rashi, is the only one in which marriages among the Kadva Kunbis take place; and for this reason the 
smallest children in the community, sometimes even those who are in the womb, are married in this year.— 


Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 


{ The Saraswati is believed to be present, but invisible at this spot. 
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A bath in’ the waters of a holy river 
washes off the sins of the bather,. It is also 
meritorious to repeat the names of the seve- 
ral holy rivers? The performance of 
Shraddha ceremonics on the banks of a holy 
river secures the felicity of deceased ances- 
tors in heaven.t At the time of perform- 
ing Shraddhas at a holy place, Hindus shave 
their moustaches, bathe in the sacred waters, 
and then go through the necessary cere- 
monies, in the course of which pindas are 
offered to the Pitars (spirits of dead ances- 
tors). Brahmans are feasted after the cere- 
monies, and dakshina is given to them. 
Tarpan or an offering of water with flowers, 
ointmenl, red lac, cocoanuts, and betel, is 
frequently made to the river on the banks of 
which the performed. 
The bones of a deceased person, left unburnt 
after cremation of the body, are gathered 
together and thrown into holy rivers.such as 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Godavari, 
for the purification of his soul. 


When heavy floods threaten a village or a 


ceremonies are 


city with scrious injury, the king or the 
headman should go in procession to propitiate 
the river with flowers, cocoanuts, and olher 
offerings in order that the floods may sub- 
side,® 


of heavy floods in a village in the Jatalpur 


A story is related of the occurrence 


Taluka, when a certain lady placed an 
earthen vessel (ordinarily used for curdling 
milk), containing a ghi lamp, afloat on the 
floods, whereupon the waters were at once 
seen to recede.! 

Besides the holy rivers, Lhere are numerous 
kunds oy sacred pools which are regarded 
with equal reverence, and in which a bath 
has the same efficacy for destroying sin. 
Similarly, they are equally suitable places 
for the performance of Shraddha ceremonies, 


pre perenne 


+ Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank, 


* The Schoolmasters of Dhhank, Vanod, and Kolki, 


5 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 
* Mr. K. D, Desai, 


These kunds are the subject of numerous 
beliefs, and each of them has a certain 
mahatmya or peculiar merit of its own. Six 
miles to the east of Dwarka, near the sea- 
coast, there is a kund called Pind-tarak, 
where many persons go to perform the 
Shraéddha and the Narayan-bali ccremonies. 
They first bathe in the kund: then, with its 
water, they prepare pindas, and place them 
ina uetal dish: red lac is applied to the 
pindas, and a piece of cotton thread wound 
round them ; the metal dish being then dip- 
ped in the kund, when the pindas, instead of 
sinking, are said to remain floating on the 
water. The process is believed to earn a 
good status for the spirits of departed 
anccstors in heaven, It is further said that 
physical ailments brought on by the avagati— 
degradation or fallen condition—of ances- 
tors in the other world, are remedied by the 
performance of Shradddha on this kund.8 
The Damodar kund 
Junigadh, 


is situated near 
It is said that if the bones of a 
deceased person which remain unburnt after 
his cremation are dipped in this kund, the 
soul of that person obtains moksha (or final 
emancipation) 1 

There is a vdv or reservoir on Mount 
Girndr, known as Rasakipika-vay. It is 
believed that the body of a person bathing in 
it becomes as, hard as marble, and that if a 
piece of stonc or iron is dipped in the vdv, 
it is instantly transformed into gold. But 
the vay is only visible 10 saints and sages 
who are gifted with a supernatural vision.® 

Kashipuri (Benares) contains a vdv called 
Gyan-vav, in which there isan image of 
Vishweshwar (the Lord of the universe, 2,€,, 
Shiva), A bath in the water from this vdv 
is believed to confer upon a person the gift 
of divine knowledge} 





* Mr. D. K. Shah, Charadwah, 

* Mr. M. R. Raval. 

6 The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka, 
8 Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 


* Mr, D, K, Pandya, Dhhank, and the Headmistress of Gondal Girls’ School, 
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In the village of Chunval, a few miles to 
the north of Viramgam, there is a kund 
known as Loteshwar, near which stands a 
pipal tree. Persons possessed by ghosts or 
devils, are freed from possession by pouring 
water at the foot of the tree and taking 
turns round it, remaining silent the while,? 

A bath in the Man-sarovar near Bahu- 
charajiis said to cause the wishes of the 
bather to be fulfilled. There is a local 
tradition* that a Rajput woman was turned 
into a male Rajput of the Solanki class by a 
bath in its waters,* 

There is a kund called Zilika near Zinzu- 
wada with a temple of Naleshwar Mahadev 
near it. The kund is said to have been built 
at the time of King Nala, It is believed 
locally that every year, on the 15th day of 
the bright half of Bhadrapad, the holy 
Ganges visits the kund by an underground 
route, A great fair is held there on that 
day, when people bathe in the kund and give 
alms to the poor? There is also another 
hund close by, known as Bholava, where the 
river Saraswati is believed to have halted and 
manifested herself on her way to the sea.® 

There is a kund in Baladaina near Vadh- 
wan, dedicated to Hol, the favourite mata 
of the Charans, In this kund, black or red 
gagar bediuus—pieces of cotton thread—are 
sometimes seen floating in the water, They 
appear only for a moment, and sink if any 
one endeavours to seize them, The appear- 
ance of black pieces forebodes famine: but 
the red ones foretell prosperity.* 

In Bhadakon near Chuda there is a kund 
called Garigavo. The place is celebrated as 
the spot of the hermitage of the sage Bhrigu 
and a fair is held there annually ou the last 
day of Bhadrapad,* 


Persons anxious to attain heaven, bathe in 
the Mrigi kund on Mount Girnar; and a bath 
in the Revati kund, which is in the same. 
place, confers male issue on the bather,® 
There is also a kund of the shape of an 
elephant’s footprint Pagahein on Mount 
It never empties and is held most 
sacred by pilgrims.® People bathe in the 
Gomati kund near Dwarka and take a little 
of the earth from its bed, for the purifica- 
In the village of 


Girnar, 


tiont of their souls.* 
Babara, Babhruvahan, the son of Arjun, is 
said to have constructed several kunds, all of 
which are believed to be holy,® 

The Lasundra kund near Lasundra in the 
Kaira District§ and the Tulsi-shyama kund 
on Mount Girnir® contain hot waters, 
There is also a hot kund called Devki-unai, 
about thirty miles to the south of Surat,§ 
There the waters remain hot throughout 
the whole of the year, except on the 
fifteenth day of the bright half of Chattra, 
On this day, the waters cool, and people 
can bathe in the kund, Many pilgrims visit 
the place on this occasion, to offer money, 
cocoanuts, and red lac to the unaz mata, 
whose temple stands near the kund, It is 
said that King Raima built this kund while 
performing a local sacrifice, and brought 
water up from the patal ( nether regions ) 
by shooting an arrow into the earth,*° 

Other holy kunds are: the Bhim kund, the 
Gomukhi-gangi, and the Kamandalu kund 
on Mount Girnar near the temple of Bhim- 
nith Mahadeo; the Radha kund, the Lalita 
kund, and the Krishna-sarovar in Dwarka ; 
the Rama sarovar, the Siti kund and the 
Devki-unai kund in Ayodhya (Oudh); 1! and 
the Suraj kund!? and the Hanumaindhara’™® 


kund on Mount Girnar, 
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1 The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 

8 Mr, M. S. Shah, Zinzuwadia. 

5 The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 

7? The Schoolmaster of Khirasari, 

8 Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 

12 Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 

18 The Schooimaster of Gondal Taluka, 


2 Mr. M dH. Raval, Vanod. 

* Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

¢ Mr, L. D, Metha, Mota Devalia, 

8 The Schoolmaster of Lewaria. 

10 Mr. K. D. Desai. 

12 The Schoolmaster of Moti Murad, 
* See P, 42, 
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Waterfalls are not very familiar to the 
people of Gujarit, There is a belief, how- 
ever, that barren couples obtain issue if they 
bathe in a waterfall, and offer a cocoanut,} 

If a river source issucs from an opening, 
inthe shape of a go-mukh (cow’s-mouth), 
the stream is called dhodh, and is consider- 
A bath 


in such a dhodh has the same cflicacy for 


ed as sacred as the holy Ganges. 


absolving persons from their sins,? 

When a person dies an accidental death 
and before the fulfilment of his worldly 
desires, his soul receives avagati (1,¢., passes 
into a degraded or fallen condition), and it 
is not released from this state till Shraddhas 
have been duly performed inits name, and 
the objects of its desire dedicated to it with 
The same fate befals those 
souls which do not receive the funeral pindas 
with the proper obsequies, Such fallen souls 
become ghosts and goblins,* and are to be 
found where water is, 4, e,, near a well, a 


proper ritual, 


tank, or a river.® 

Those who meet death by drowning become 
yoblins, residing near the scene of their 
death, and are a source of danger to all who 
approach the water; for instance, in Monaipuri 
and Sasai, there are two ghunas (inysterious 
watery pits) haunted by bhuts (ghosts) 
which take the lives of one or two buffaloes 
every year.! Matas! and Shankhinis also 
haunt wells, springs, and tanks and either 
drown, or enter the persons of, those who go 
near their resorts, 


Persons who are possessed in this manner, 
can be freed by bhuvas,t who give them a 
magic thread to wear.5 

There is a vav called Nilkanth vév near 
Movaiya, in which a pinjari(a female cotton- 
carder ) is said to have been drowned, and 
to have been turned into a ghost, in which 
form she occasionally presents herself to the 
people,® 

Another ghost haunts an old vdv, called 
Madha, in Vadhwin and drowns one human 
being every third year as avictim, Buta 
male spirit named Kshetrapal resides in the 
kotha ( or entrance ) of the vdv, and saves 
those who fall near the entrance. A person 
is, however, sure to be drowned if he falls in 
A ghost also 
resides in the vév at Hampar near Dhringa- 
dhra and terrifies the people at times,” 


any other part of the vav,7 


_ The goddess Rainadevi resides in water, 
and is worshipped by virgins on the fiftcenth 
day of the bright half of 4shédh, when they 
grow javalads (tender wheat-plants) in an 
earthen vessel and present them to her, 
remaining awake for the whole of the night 
Lo sing songs in her honour,? 

Darya-Pir, the patron of Luvanis (mer- 
chants) and Kharvis (sailors), resides in the 
sea ; and vows are observed in his honour by 
these people on the second day of the bright 
half of every month, when they pass a little 
water through his sieve.® 





1 The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 


2 Mr. K. D. Desai. 


8 D, K. Pandya, Dhhank; the Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala and the Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka. 


* Mr. L. D, Mehta, Devalia. 


5 The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka and the Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala. 


® The Schoolmaster ot Movaiya,. 
8 The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 


7 N, M. Dave, Sanka, 


* There are several species of bhuts and prets—ghosts and goblins—thus, for instance, Jalachar, i, e., 
those who live in water ; Agnichar, i, e., those found in fire; Bhuchar, i, e., those hovering on the earth; 
Gaganachar, i.e., those moving in ethereal regions, Manushyachar, i.e., those moving among men; 
Khagachar or those moving among birds, and Pashuchar, i. e., those living among beasts. N. D. Vora, 


Rajpara, 
t Vide page 1, 
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It is well known that a drowning person 
clings fast to anyone who tries to save him, 
and endangers the lives of both himself and 
his saviour.t It is also believed by some 
people that the messengers of Varuna (the 
lord of all waters) seize those persons who 
bathe in a river carlier than the usual hour in 
the morning ; and the act of saving a drowning 
person thus deprives Varuna of his victim, 
and brings down the wrath of that deity.? 

Sometimes, for the sake of moksha, a 
person takes samadhi (2, e,, drowns himself 
with a religious motive) in a holy river, such 
as the Ganges or the Jumna. In such a case 
the relatives and other persons refrain from 
interference and do not try to rescue the 
person.? 

When a well is to be dug, an expert is first 
called to select a likely spot on which to dig. 
A Brahman is then consulted as to the 
auspicious hour on which the work of digging 
should be commenced.? [or this purpose, 
Tuesdays and those days on which the 
earth sleeps are to be avoided. The earth 
is supposed to be asleep on the following 
six days in every month, namely: the Ist, the 
7th, the 9th, the 10th, the 14th and the 24th 
days following a sankrdnti (i, e,, the day on 
which the sun crosses from one constellation 
to another). Excluding these days, a date 
is generally fixed on which the Chandra-graha 
(or the planet moon) is favourable to the 
constructor of the well.* 

On the appointed day, the expert, the 
constructor of the well, the Brahman priest, 
and the labourers go to the place where the 
well is to be dug, and an image of the god 
Ganpati—the protector of all auspicious 
cereinonies—is first installed on the spot and 
worshipped with panchémrit.*> A green 
coloured piece of atlas (silk cloth), about 


1N. D. Vera, Rajpara. 

8 D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

5 The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Pitanviv. 

7 The Shoolmasters of Ganod and Dadvi. 

* A mixture of milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar. 


two feet long, is then spread on the spot, 
and a pound and a quarter of wheat, a 
cocoanut, betels, dates and copper coin are 
placed on it. A copper bowl containing some 
silver or gold coins and filled with water, is 
also placed there; the mouth of the bowl is 
covered with the leaves of the Ashoka iree 
(Jinesia Asoka) and a cocoanut is placed 
over the leaves, After this, the pricst recites 
sacred hymns and asks his host to perform 
the kh&@ti ceremonies. Among favourite 
offerings to Ganpati and the earth in the 
course of worship and in the performance of 
the khat ceremonies are: curds, milk, honey, 
molasses, cocoanuts, dhand (a kind of spices), 
leaves of nagarvel (a kind of creeper) and 
The expert who is called to choose 
a proper site for the well offers frank- 
incense and a cocoanut to the spot, and 
lights a lamp thereon. After the khat} 
ceremonies are over, the host distributes 
sugar or molasses among the by-standers, and 
offers a sum of money to the expert, who 
usually refuses it, asking the host to spend 
it in charity. Those who accept money give 
away a part of it in alms to the poor.® 

Sometimes, to secure the unobstructed 
completion of the work, the god Ganpati and 
the goddess Jaladevi are installed and wor- 
shipped daily, till water appears in the 
well.t Some people, however, install the 
goddess Jaladevi after the appearance of 
water, whien a stone is taken out from the 
bottom of the well and is plastered with red 
lead to represent the goddess and is cere- 
moniously worshipped. When the construc- 
tion of the well is complete, vastu, 1. ¢., the 
ceremony in vogue after the completion of a 
new building or jalotsava (the water-festival) 
is celebrated, Brahmans being entertained 
at a feast, with dakshina given.* 


red lac,® 


2 The Schoolmasters of Vanod and Kolki. 
4 H. M. Bhatt, Ganod. 
6 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 


t+ Vide page 29. 


+ Rich persons use silver or golden spades and hoes when turning up the first clod of earth. 
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The water of the Krukalas well in the 
island of Shankhodwar is believed to cure 
fever and diseases caused by morbid heat. 
Adraught of the water of the Gomukhiganga 
near Girnar, makes one proof against an 
attack of cholera, 

The water of a gozara well (i. e., a well 
which is polluted on account of a person 
being drowned in it) cures children of 
bronchitis and cough,?* 

There is a well near Ramdorana, of which 
the water is effective against cough,? and 
the water of the Bhamario well near 
\Vasawad possesses the same virtue.4 

The water of the Mrigi kund near 
Junagadhi remedies leprosy.® 

The Pipli well near Zalawad and the 
Detroja-vav near Kolki are well-known for 
the stimulative effect of their waters on the 
digestion.” 

If a dark stone is found in the course of 
digging a well, the water of that well is 
helieved to have medicinal properties.® 

The birth of a child under the mul nak. 
shatra endangers the life of its father: but 
the misfortune is averted if the child and its 
parents bathe in water drawn from one 
Hundred and eight wells.1 Such water, 
if swallowed, is said to cure sanipdt or 
delirium.’ 

In the island of Shial there is a vav called 
iLhan-vav, where mothers, who cannot suckle 
their children for want of milk, wash their 
bodices. When they afterwards wear these 
bodices, these are believed to be able to cause 
the due secretion of milk.8 

The most famous of thie sacred lakes are 
Pampat, Binduf, Pushkar and Sambhar 
near Ajmere, Man-sarovar near Bahucharaji, 


1 B. K. Dave, Kotda, Sangani, 
® The Schoolmaster of Upleta, 
§ The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 
7 The Schoolmaster of Patanviy, 
9 Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 

* It is a common practice to brin 


strong cough.—K. D. Desai, 
t Pampa is described in the Ram 


{ Perha ps the one in Sidrapur—K, T, G. 


Narayan-sarovar in Cutch, Ravanrhad in the 
Himalayas, and Ramarhad, The following 
popular myth is related about Man-sarovar, 

Two kings once agreed that the two 
children that should first be born to them 
should marry each other. But it hap- 
pened that both the kings had daughters, 
One of them, however, concealed the fact, and 
gave out that the child born to him was a 
son, So that when the children attained a 
marriagable age, they were married to each 
other according to the agreement, 

But the wife found out the secret when 
she went to stay with her supposed husband, 
and disclosed it to her parents, who invited 
the counterfeit son-in-law to their house witir 
the object of ascertaining the truth, The 
alleged son, however, suspected the design’ 
and fled, with a mare and a bitch, On 
arriving near Man-sarovar, the animals went 
into the lake in order to refresh themselves, 
when there was an immediate transformation : 
and the bitch and the mare came out a dog 
andahorse. On observing this miracle, their 
mistress followed their example and was also 
turned into a male, The story is still 
sung by girls in a garabi (song) during 
the Navardatra holidays,® 

There is a belief that the ancient golden 
city of Dwarka, the capital of god 
Krishna, still exists in the sea, although it is 
invisible to the eyes of mortals° A story 
is told of a man named Pipo Bhagat who, 
once perceiving a golden bow] floating in the 
sea, plunged into the water and saw the 
golden palaces of Dwarka and god Krishna 
resting therein. It is said that he returned 


with the tide and related his experience to 
several people,1° 


4 The schoolmasters of Limbdi and Chhatrasa, 
# The schoolmaster of Mota Devalia. 

6 D. K, Pandya, Dhhank, 

8 G. K, Bhatt, Songadh, 

10 The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala. 


; g a small circular piece of an earthen vessel from the neighbourhood of 
such a well and to hang it by a piece of String round the n 


eck of a child to cure it of hadakhi-udharas or 


Gyana as being situated in the Dandaka forest, 7. ¢., in the Deccan, 
and seems to be the modern Hampi in Bellary district, 
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Similarly, the golden Lanka of Ravan is 
still believed to exist under the sea, ruled 
over by Bibhishan, the brother of Ravan, and 
visible only to the eyes of saints and holy 
perséns,t It is a common belief that the 
nether regions are inhabited by a species 
of semi-divine beings, half men and half 
serpents, called Nags, who possess magnifi- 
cent palaces under the water.? The story 
of Kaliya Nag, who resided at the bottom of 
the Jumna and was driven from that place 
by Krishna, is well known,® There are a 
number of mythological traditions in the 
Purdnas of kings and princes having visited 
these palaces in watery regions, and of their 
having brought back beautiful Nagakanyas 
(daughters of Nags) For 
instance, Arjuna married a Ndgakanya 


therefrom, 


named Ulupi when he was living in exile 
with his brothers. He also stayed for some 
time with the Nags, 

Ghosts and demons inhabit 
palaces under the water. Deep waters, 
unfrequented by men, are the favourite 
resorts of such beings,® 

The god Varuna resides in the waters, 


sometimes 


and is said to have once carried off Nand 
(the adoptive father of Krishna) to his 
watery abode, for having bathed in the 
Jumna before dawn,° 

Kalindi, the daughter of the king of the 
Kalingas, practised religious austerities in a 
palace under the waters of the Jumna with 
the object of securing a suitable husband. 
Krishna, on being informed of this by 
Arjuna, went to the place and married her.® 

There isa story in the Puranas that a 
king, named Nandraj, used to bury his 
treasures in the sea with the assistance of a 
‘mani (jewel) which furnished a safe passage 
through the water. The mant was in the 


1 The Schoolmasters of Dadvi and Kolki, 
3 H. M, Bhatt, Ganod. 

8 Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 

7 N. M. Dave, Sanka 


end burnt by the queen of Nandraj and the 
treasure still lies hidden in the waters of the 
sea.” 

It is narrated in the fourth chapter of 
Bhagvat-puraén that the ten thousand sons 
of Prachetas used to reside in palaces built 
under water.§ 

Mountains are held to be sacred in a 
variety of circumstances; thus some are 
valued for possessing medicinal drugs : some 
are revered as the birthplaces of the gods, 
or as the residences of saints : some for pos- 
sessing many tirthas (holy spots): some be- 
cause they were visited by Rama or the 
Pandavas: some serve as guardians of the 
four quarters : and some contain the sources 
of holy rivers, 

Both the important ranges of the Presi- 
dency, the Sahyadri and the Satpuda, are 
subjects of veneration in the popular mind, 
The Himalayas, the Vindhiya Mountains, and 
the Nilgiris command special respect, Other 
sacred mountains are Girnar and Shetrunja 
in Kathiawar, Mount Abu, Pavagad, near 
Baroda, Brahmagiri Arasur, Tryambak near 
Nasik, Koyalo, Govardhan near Mathura, 
Revatachal near Dwarka, and Hinglaj in 
Sind, 

It is said that in ancient times there 
were deep miry ditches where Girnar and 
Abu stand at present, One day a cow 
belonging to the sage Vasishtha fell into 
one of them and was found by Kacha, 
the son of Brihaspati, after a long search, 
When the incident was brought to the 
notice of Vasishtha, he requested Meru (a 
mythical mountain) to send his two sons 
Girndr and Abu to occupy and fill the 
ditches. Girnar required sixty-eight tirthas 
to accompany him; and the boon was granted 
by the gods.® 


2D, K. Pandya, Dbhank. 

& The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 

¢ The Schoolmaster of Khirasara, 

$ The Deputy Educational Inspector of Halar. 


'  ® The Schoolmasters of Dhhank, Moti Parabadi, and Luvarias 
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Girndr is one of the seven great mountains 
which once possessed wings,’* It is also 
known as the place where the sage Dattat- 
raya performed religious austerities.? The 
place is so holy that any person dying with- 
in a radius of twelve gaust from it is believed 
to attain moksha A visit to the temples on 
Girndr absolves one from all sins; and taking 
a turn round Girnar and Shetrunja is said 
to bring good fortune, Bhagwan manifests 
himself to those who ascend the Bhaira- 
vajaya summit on Girnar, There is a rock 
on this mountain of which it is said that 
those who cast themselves from it directly 
attain heaven,° 

Pavagad is known for the temple of 
Mahakali Mata. It is said that King Patai 
once propitiated her by austerities, and on 
being desired to demand a boon, asked the 
goddess to accompany him to his palace. 
The goddess was highly incensed at this re- 
quest, and prompily destroyed him,® 

Haniman, the monkey-god, once promised 
to take the Mountain Govardhan to meet 
Rama, It is well known how the monkey 
allies of Rama constructed a bridge of rocks 
across the sea to Lanka, and how Haniiman 
supplied the requisite material by fetching 
huge mountains, Whilst engaged on this 
work, he was one day carrying the Govar- 
dhan mountain to the site of the bridge, 
when Rama issued an order that all monkeys 
who were fetching mountains should deposit 
their burdens at the spot where they stood 


at the moment of the order. Haniman 


could not disobey the order of his lord, and 
he had accordingly to drop the Govardhan 
mountain near Mathura, In order to fulfil 
Hantiman’s promise, however, Vishnu held 
the mountain over’ his head for seven days, 
at the time of his Krishna incarnation,® 

It is said that the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts round Govardhan formerly tevered and 
adored Indra, But Krishna condemned this 
custom, and introduced the worship of 
Govardhan, Indra was exaspcrated at this 
conduct, and poured: tremendous rains on 
Gokul in order to drown Krishna and his 
followers. But Krishna held up the Govar- 
dhan mountain on his little finger and 
sheltered all his people under its cover. 
The mountain was supported in this manner 
for seven days, by the end of which the 
rains subsided and Indra confessed himself 
vanquished. Even now Vaishnavas form 
an image of Govardhan out of mud and 
worship it on the Janmdashtami day (i.e., 
the eighth day of the dark half of 
Shravan) .° 

The Oshama Hill near Patanvar (in the 
jurisdiction of Gondal) is noted for the 
beautiful temples of Tapakeshwar, Mahadev 
and Matari Mata, Itis said that Bhimat 
the second of the five Pandavas, first met 
the giantess Hidimba, on this hill.7 The 
charcoal-like stones which are dug out in 
numbers from this hill are believed by the 
people to have been blackened by the blood of 
the giant Hidimb, the brother of Hidimba 
who was killed by Bhima,® 





1 The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa. 
the Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala, 
5 The Sshoolmaster of Lilapur. 


Lanaatl 


2 The Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 
The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 


6 The Schoolmasters of Kotda-Sangani, Vanod, and Luvaria. 


7 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 


§' The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. 


* All mountains once possessed wings and caused much havoc when they flew abouts So Indra clipped 
their wings with his thunderbolt and they are lying motionless since.—K. D. Desai. 


+ Three-fourths of a gau==one mile, 


t After the conflagration of Lakshabhuvan, the Pandavas escaped to the Hidimba Forest. There one day, 


in his excursions, Bhima came across the giantess Hidimba sitting on a see-saw. On her offering to marry him 


if he succeeded in swinging her see-saw, he is said to have swung it so high in the skies that she could even see 
the stars during daytime.—K. D. Desai, 
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Mount Shctrunja (or Shatrunjaya) pos- | there to-day, Owing to the excessive cold, 
sesses numcrous Jain shrines and attracts | the place is extremely difficult to reach, 
thousands of pilgrims every year, The | Pilgrims carry burning hearths with them 
hearts of all pilgrims are believed to be | to protect themselves against cold, Besides, 
purified from the moment they come within | itis necessary to cross the Pathar-nadi (or 
six miles of the mountain,! stony river), of which the water, if touched, 

Mount Abu possesses the temple of Amba 
Matai where Krishna’s hair was clipped for 


turns one into stone, The method of cross- 
ing this river is to suspend swans or slings 
above its water and to swing from one sling 
to another, 


the first time,? Tryambak is known for the 
‘temple of Tryambakeshwar and the source 
of the holy Godavari,’ About Revatachal, 
it is said that the mountain was golden in 


A hill called Swargarohan is believed to be 
twenty miles to the north of Badrikedarnath 
aud is said to lead to heaven, In ancient 
times the Pandavas had repaired to this place 
in order to do penance for the sin of having 
killed their kinsmen in the Great War. But 
when they tried to ascend to heaven by the 
Swargarohan Hill, only Yudhishthir and his 


ancient times, In the Vindhya Mountains 
is situated the famous temple of Omkar 
Mandhata,° The hermitage of Kakbhushundi 
in the Nilgiris was visited by Rima when he 
listened to the religious slories read out by 
that sage. The sage Agastya also is said to 
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have resided in these mountains,® faithful dog were able to reach their goal ; 
The temple of Hinglaj stands on a hill | the rest were frozen in the snow.’ 
which is situated at a distance of eighteen | Mount Kailasa, the abode of Shiva, ig sup- 


days’ journey by road from Karachi, The | posed to be situated in the northern part of 
Mati is ministered to by a Musalman and | the Himalayas. The mountain is described 
the place is mostly visited by Atits, Bavas, | as always covered with verdure and full of 
Khatris, Chhipas, Mochis, and other low- | beautiful gardens and of palaces madc of 
caste Hindus. Onoccasions the doors of the | jewels, with roads paved with golden dust 
temple spontaneously open, and after the | and sphatika-mani (crystal stone).’ It is 
devotees have visited the Mata, they again | said that Ravan, the king of Lanka, once 
shut in the same mysterious manner.® uprooted this mountain and held it on the 
As the abode of Shiva and as containing | palm of his hand, in order to display his 
the sources of the holiest of rivers, the Hima- | prowess. The demon Bhasmasur, who was 
layas arc the most sacred of all mountains, | cnamoured of the goddess Parvati, is said to 
and possess many holy places of pilgrimage, | have performed the same feat in order to 
such as Badrinariyan, Kedarnath, Hardwar, | frighten Shiva.® 
etc. Badrindradyan is the favourite resort of Another mythical mountain is Meru, which 
those who have relinquished the world and | is supposed to occupy the centre of the 
who only wish to meditate on the Divine | earth* The sun, the moon, and all the 
Being, The sages Nara and Narayan are | planets revolve round this mountain, and it 
said to have peformed religious austerities in | therefore plays an important part in the 
this place, and eighty-eight thousand rishis | causation of day and night, For night falls 


(sages) are believed to be similarly occupied | on one side of the carth when the sun goes 
SEALANT Ns RIND WAI PR | A RIPE yee IRN ee tae ee ee) 


+ The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala. % The Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 
* The Schoolmaster of Ganod. * R. B. Daves 
5 The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 6 The Schoolmaster of Luvaria, 


7 M. M. Rana, Rajkot. ; 
* The earth is believed to be flat like a dish and to consist of sven large islands, which are compared to 
the seven petals of a lotus. 
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tothe other side of Meru; and the day begins 
when the sun emerges from that side of the 
mountain. Meru is sixty-eight thousand 
yojans* in height and penetrates the earth 
to the depth of sixteen thousand yojans, 
Its eastern side appears white, the southern 
is yellow, the western is black, and the north- 
ern red, The mountain is also believed to 
consist of gold and gems, The Ganges, in 
her fall from the heavens, is said to have 
descended first on the top of this mountain 
and then to have flowed in four streams in 
The southern stream is 
known as the Ganges; the northern, in 
Tartary, is called Bhadrasoma ; the eastern 
is the same as the Sita; and the western is 
named Chax or the Oxus, Thetop of this 
mountain is believed to be inhabited by gods, 
gandharvas (celestial musicians) and rishis 
(sages),+ According to the Yoga-vasishtha, 
there is a kalpa-vrikshat on the Lalmani 
summit of Meru, where a rishi named Bhu- 
shundkak is engaged in devotional prayers 
since time immemorial? The Puranas 
declare that Vaivaswat Manu, the first man, 
resided near Meru, and that his descendants 
migrated to Ayodhya to found there a 
kingdom which was afterwards ruled over by 
Rama,? 

It is believed by some people that moun- 
tain-tops are inhabited by a class of recluses, 
called Aghori-bavas, who devour human 
beings? The Kalika hill near Girndr is 
believed to be frequented by Joganis (female 
harpies) who take the lives of visitors to the 
hill, and it is said that none who visits the 
place is ever known to return.4 Persons 
who visit the temple of Kalikamata on Mount 
Girndr always lose one of their party, who 
falls a victim to the goddess,5 


four directions, 


The changes in the seasons are attributed 
by some to Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesha 
(Shiva), the gods of the Hindu Trinity, 
Brahma sends down the rains and produces 
corn, grass, etc., Vishnu protects and 
nourishes the harvests in winter, and Shiva 
There is 
also a belief that these three gods go down 
in turns to the patal (nether regions) and 
stay there for four months, Vishnu des- 
cends on the eleventh day of the bright half 
of Ashadh, and on that day the rainy season 


begins. 


causes the heat of the summer.® 


When Vishnu comes up and Shiva 
takes his place, people experience the cold of 
winter: but as this god always keeps a 
dhunit burning near him, the waters under 
the surface of the earth, such as those in the 
wells, remain hot during this period. Such 
waters are cooled when Shiva returns and 
Brahma goes down to the patal : but the 
return of Shiva causes summer on the 
earth,* 


According to another belief, the sequence 
of the seasons is controlled by the sun-god.§ 
There are six ritus or seasons; and the 
changes in the rtéus depend upon the position 
of the sun in the twelve rashis or signs of 
the Zodiac.® Each ritu lasts for a period of 
two months, during which time the sun travels 
through two rashis, Vasant-ritu is the period 
which the sun takes to pass through the Min 
(Pisces) and Mesha (Aries) rashis. Grishma- 
riiu corresponds to the time during which 
the sun passes through Vriskabha (Taurus) 
and Mithun (Gemini), During V’arsha-ritu 
the sun moves through the signs Karka 
(Cancer) and Sinha (Leo), and during 
Sharad-ritu through Kanyaé (Virgo) and 
Lula (Libra), is the time 
which the sun takes to travel through 


Hemant-ritu 
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1M. M. Rana, Rajkot, 

8 The Schoolmaster of Limbdi, 

* The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Sinki, 
* The Schoolmaster of Mendardi. 

® The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashali, 

t A magic tree, supposed to grant all desires. 


2 D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

# The Schoolmaster of Upleta. 

5 The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwidi, 

§ The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Gondal Taluka. 
# One yojan=eight miles. 

1 Fire used for the purposes of smoking. 
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Vrishchika (Scorpio) and Dhanu (Sagit- 
Shishir-ritu oceurs when the sun 
stands in the Makar 
Kumbhu (Aquarius) rashis,! 


tarius). 
(GCapricornus) and 


Indra (the god of rain), Varuna (the lord 
of all waters), Vayu (the god of wind), 
Agni (the god of fire), and the moon-god 
are also believed by some to have power over 
the scasons,” 

The belief is Vedas that 
demons sometimes obstruct the fall of rain, 
It is 
and breaks 


as old as the 
and confine the waters of the clouds, 
Indra who fights with them 
through their castles by means of his thunder- 
bolt, sending down showers of rain for the 
benefit of his worshippers, So, whenever 
there is an unusual drought, people still in- 
voke the aid of this god, and celebrate a 
festival in his honour, called Ujjant or 
Indramaholsava, flomas® are performed to 
propitiate the god, and Brahmans are enter- 
tained at a feast, Sometimes the festival 
is celebrated outside the village, where 
people go in large parties to dine together, 
dish on such an oceasion is 
Meghladu or sweet balls of wheat-flour fried 


in ght, 


The usual 


Another favourite ceremony supposed — to 
fall 


tage of Shiva in water, by blocking up the 


cause rain to is the submersion of the 
hhal or passage in the Shiva-linga by which 
water poured over the image usually runs 
off 


liudrabhisheha, or the ceremony of pouring 


This ecremony is known as Jala-jatra, 


water in a constant stream over the image 
of Shiva for eleven consecutive days and 
nights, issometimes performed with the same 
object,” 

Sometimes the assistance of Shringhi rishi 
is invoked to bring about a fall of rain, 
The rishi is installed in water, mantras are 


reciled, and prayers are offered before a 
sacrificial fire, This ceremony, called Par. 
janya-shanti, is said to have been performed 
within recent years in Bombay, and to have 
been successful in bringing rain,# 

It is also said that rainfall can be caused 
by singing a song or a sacred hvmn to the 
malar tune. a tradition that the 
well-known saint Narsinha Mehta once sang 
this tune on the occasion of the celebration 


of the first pregnancy of his daughter, and 


There ig 


the performance was immediately followed 
by a shower of rain. Rain, which is brought 
downin this manner, can be put a stop to by 
singing to a different tune, 

Low-caste women have recourse to the 
Five or 
six of them place a quantity of muddy earth 


following expedient to bring rain. 


oa wooden stool, which is carried by one 
of them, The lump of mud is covcred with 
leaves of the Gidotdn or Tindotan creeper, 
The 


whole party then sing songs, and visit every 


and is called mehulo or meghalo, 


house in the village. A bowl of water is 
poured over the mehulo and the women receive 
some corn for their trouble,® 

Some believe that when Lhe worship of the 
village-gods is neglected and when the people 
grow corrupt, ill-treat the saints and are 
given to the killing of cows and Brahmans, 
Yama, the God of Death, directs his col- 
leagues, Indra and Varuna, to threaten the 
world with a drought, The rainfall returns 
only when the people revert to righteous 
ways, and after Indra and Varuna have 
been conciliated by offerings, 

The lower classes of the people believe a 
prolonged ecssation of rain to be due to the 
wrath of local minor deities, aroused by the 
neglect of their worship, In such a con- 
tingency, therefore, they prepare baklant of 
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1K. D. Desai, 
3D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 
5 The Schoolmaster of Upleta. 


2 N, D, Vora, Kajpara, 
t The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 


6 The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad ‘and K. D, Desai, 
* Offering oblations to gods by throwing gi into the consecrated fire, 
T A flat round loaf, about two to four inches in diametre, prepared from the flour of adad, 
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adad (lentils), lapsi,* vadant and other 
dishes, and offer them to the local gods for 
their propitiation,* 

To stop an incessant fall of rain, people 
often observe the Aladré vow. The patel or 
headiman issues a proclamation that on a par- 
ticular day none should cook, or churn whey, 
or fetch water, or wash clothes, or attend to 
any of the multifarious household duties ; 
but that all should pass the day in prayer. 
A complete cessation from toil in favour of 
earnest devotion to divine powers are the 
peculiar features of this vow, People do 
not abstain from food: but food must be 
prepared on the previous day. If the rains 
do not cease in spite of this vow, but threaten 
the village with inundation, the headman leads 
a procession to the confines of the village 
and makes an offering to the waters,” 

In some places a spinning wheel, some- 
times specially constructed of human bones,? 
is turned by a naked person in the reverse 
direction to the usual one, with the object 
of causing the cessation of immoderate 
rainfall .4 

A. cessation of rains is also believed to be 
brought about by offering an oblation to the 
god Kasatia, and by the observance of the 
vow called Kasatia ganth (or tying the knot 
of Kasatia), The vow lasts for three weeks, 
and those who observe it do not partake of 
anything except rice® (or, according to 
others, jiran, a kind of spice®), 

Some persons attribute a heavy fall of 
rain to the wrath of Indra, and offer ceremo- 
mious prayers to appease that god,? In 
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some places people engage the services ox 
magicians to restrain the fall of rain,§ 


| Farmers sometimes brand the rain by casting 


burning sparks upon it in order to stop an 
incessant fall.* Vows in horiour of samudra 
(the ocean) are also observed with the same 
object, 

In the changing circumstances of life, 
women more readily have recourse to reli- 
gious vows for the fulfilment of their wishes 
than men, This fondness of women for 
vows has brovght into vogue a number of 
vrats or religious observances which are 
practised by women only. Gangigor or 
Ganigor, Vat-Savitri, Molakat, Goutrdt, 
Alavana or Alunda, Eva-vrat, Tulsi vrat 


Uma masheshwar-vrat, and Surya-vrat are 


The Molakat-vrat 
is observed by virgins from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth day of the bright half of 
Ashadh, ‘Fhe Goutrat-vrat is believed to 
secure male progeny, as well as long life to 
the husband, It is observed on the fourth 
day of the dark half of Shravana, on which 
day women fast till the evening, and then 
take food after worshipping a cow.t! The 
object of the Eva-vrat (or Jiva vrat) is to 


instances of such vows.! 


secure eternal exemption from widowhood, 
the day for this vow being the last day of 
Ashidh. It is then necessary to observe a 
fast till the evening ; and the only food 
allowed is a preparation of wheat, taken at 
nightfall,?2 

On the fourth day of the dark half of 
Shravan, women observe a vrat called Bol- 


choth, In the morning the woman worships 





1K. D. Desai. 


§ The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad. 


2M. M, Rana, Rajkot. 
* D, K. Pandya, Dhhank. 


* The Shastri of Jetpur, Pithashild and the Schoolmaster of Vanod. 


rainfall. 
7 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 


® The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 
11 The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada. 


6 The Schoolmaster of Mota Dewalia, According to him, the same vow is also observed to bring about 2 


8 The Schoolmaster of Vanod, 
10 The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 
12 The Schoolmaster of Mendarda. 


* Coarse wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweetened with sugar or molasses, 


t Bean-flour, generally of gram or peas, is allowed to remain in water with spices, until the paste 
acquires a sufficient degree of consistency, when it is rolled into smal] biscuit-sized balls and fried in sweet oil. 
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a cow and her calf (which must both be of 
colour), applies a little cotton to 





the same 
the horns of the cow, and makes an auspici- 
ous mark on the foreheads of both with red 
Jac. She 
and rice before the cow, takes four turns 
round the pair, and whispers in the ears of 
the cow the words f@run salya marun vritya 
(your truth and my devotion). A Brahman 
then recites the legend of the vrat* 

After narrating this story, the Brahman 
takes the betel and other things placed before 
The woman then returns home and 


then places an offering of betel 


the cow, 
takes food for the first time during that day, 
the meal consisting of loaves of bajra-flour 
and some preparation of mag (phaselus 
mungo), Some women take ghi and khir : 
but any preparation of cow’s milk is strictly 
forbidden. Similarly, there is a prohibition 
against using things which have been cut by 
a knife or scissors.’ 

The worship of the goddess Randal is a 
favourite vrat with Gujarati women. A 
bower is erected for the installation of the 
goddess, and a bajat or a wooden stool is 
placed therein, A picce of fine cloth is 
spread on the b@jal, and a figure is drawn in 
seeds of corn, A kalasio or bowl, with a 
cocoanut on it, is placed over the figure. The 
cocoanut has two eyes painted on it in black 
collyrimm and a nose in red jac, and is de- 
corated with rich clothes and ornaments to 
represent the goddess Randal, Ghi lamps 
are kept constantly burning before the god- 
dess for three consecutive days and nights. 
An invitation is sent to the neighbouring 


Te semtiniaeniada i ~ ” 


1 The Schoolmaster of Jodia, 
’ The Schoolmaster of Surel. 
* Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 


* The story tells how a woman and her daughter-in-law, 


a calf by mistake ; covered with shame, they locked themselves up in 
On searching for the remains of the calf, the neighbours dis- 


neighbours, to whom they confessed their crime. 
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women, who bring offerings of ghi to the 
goddess, and dance in a group at night to 
the accompaniment of melodious garabis 
, ‘) ° . . . . 
(songs).2 Sometimes, if a child is ill, or 
some misfortune is apprehended, goranis, i,e., 
a certain number of unmarried girls and un- 
widowed women, are invited to a feast in 
honour of Randal. 

On the Négapanchami day, 7.e,, the 5th 
day of the bright half of Shravan,t women 
draw an image of a nag (cobra), and wor- 
ship it withsprouts of bajra@, In some places 
it is the custom to avoid all food but Ahi. 
chedit on this day. 

The wad (the banyan tree) is worshipped 


on the first day of the dark half of Shravan, 
On that day the woman wears a necklace of 


fifteen leaves of this tree and prepares a dish 
called navamalhium,§ A dora or piece of 
string is also worn on the person toward 
off evil.* 
Rishi-panchami,| 
pujan, Shili-satem arc holidays observed only 
On the Rishi-panchami day only 


Gauri-pujan, Shitald- 


by women, 
niarll rice is allowed to those who observe 
the vrat,* 

Besides the observance of vrats, there are 
other ceremonies, auspicious as well as inaus- 
picious, in which women alone can take part, 
Only women are concerned with all those 
ceremonics which are gone through on the 
birth of a child, On the twelfth day after 
birth, a name is given to the child by its 
aunt The ceremony of making an auspicious 
mark on the throne of a king is performed 
by an unwidowed woman or an unmarried 


girl.® 


rT cid enamel 


2 The Schoolmasters of Vanod and Kolkt. 
4 The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. - 


intending to observe this vow, killed and cooked 
their house, and refused admission to the 


covered that it had been miraculously restored to life-—R. E. E. 
+ Some observe the NV agapanchani on the fifth day of the bright half of Bhidrapad. 


t A mixture of rice and pulse treated with spices and cooked in water. 


§ A preparation of nine handfuls of wheat. 
4 A kind of rice grown without ploughing. 


| Vide Page 24, 
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At the time of a marriage, women make 
the auspicious mark on the forehead of the 
bridegroom and carry a Jaéman-divo* to fetch 
ukardi,* For nine days preceding the date 
of marriage the bride and the bridegroom 
are besmeared with pitha or yellow turmeric 
powder, when auspicious songs are recited 
by a party of women invited to witness the 
ceremony. When the bridegroom reaches the 
entrance of the marriage bower, he is wel- 
comed there by his mother-in-law, who 
carries him on her hip to his seat in the 
marriage booth," 

It is necessary to make certain marks on 
the corpse of a woman, and these marks are 
made by women only.? Similarly, women 
alone take part in the ceremony of getting a 
‘widow's hair shaved on the ninth day after 
her husband’s death,* 

The Shastras have enjoined the worship of 
certain higher-grade deities, and have pres- 
cribed certain ceremonials for the purpose, 
But women are not authorised to make use ot 
these ceremonies, The reason is that the 
Shastras regard women as inferior to men 
and do not grant them the privileges given to 
the latter, They are not allowed to learn 
the Vedas nor can the Gayatri-mantra be 
taught to them. The result is that women 
are not qualified to perform the ceremonial 
worship of such higher-grade deities as 
Vishnu, Shiva, Durga, Ganpati, and Hanu- 
man;* similarly the sacrificial rites of 


— 


1 The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 
“ The Schoolmaster of Zarami-Zirava, 





Vishnuyag, Shaktiyag, Ashvamedha, Raja- 
yajna, and Gayatri-purashcharan can only be 
performed by men.5 

It is the duty of men only to worship the 
shami tree (prosopis spicegera) onthe Dasara 
day, and the Hutdshani fire on the day of 
Holi. 

Women are not allowed to worship the god 
Kartikey, who is said to shun women, and to 
have pronounced a curse against all who visit 
his image.§ 

The fifteenth day of the bright halt of 
Chaitra is the anniversary of the birth of 
Hanuman, and a vrat called Hanumén- 
jayantt is observed on this day. This 
vrat,® as well as the Ganesh-chaturthi-vrat? 
are meant only for men, 

The ceremonies of Shréddhat and the 
Baleva’ ceremonies can be performed by men 
only. The duty of giving agni-sanskar1 
to corpses, 1.¢., of performing the necessary 
rites at a funeral, is also laid on men. 


People who practise the art of attaining 
mastery over spirits and fiends, usually 
remain naked while they are engaged in the 
performance of their mysterious rites, 
There are many branches of this black art: 
for instance, Ma@ran,9 Uchchatan,0 Lam- 
ban, Vashikaran}1 Mohan,!2 Stambhan,13 
etc, and although the melt vidya (sacrile- 
gious art) is not held in respect by high- 


class Hindus, it is popular among the lower 
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4 Mr, M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 





* The Schoolmaster of Kolki and the Head-Mistress of Rajkot Civil Station Girls’ School. 


§ Mr. K. D, Desai, 
7 The Schoolmaster of Surel. 


" The Shastri of Jetpur Pithashala, 
§ Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 


9 The art of taking the life of a person by means of a magical process called muth-ma@ravi. The 
victim of this process suddenly vomits blood and loses his life, unless the evil influence is counteracted by 


another sorcerer.—B. KX. Dave, Kotda Sangani, 


'0 Causing a person to leave his business by making him disgusted with it, by means of magical spells. 

'1 The art of so influencing the conduct of a person as to bring him perfectly under control. 

‘2 Bewildering an enemy by means of magica] charms. 

13 The suppression of any force or feeling by magical means, 

* The mother of the bride, accompanied by other women who sing songs on the way, carries an iron lamp 
to the village-boundary, and from that place the party bring earth to erect the altars on which sacrificial fires 
are burnt. The lamp is called J@man-divo and the earth which is brought is called ukardi.—K, D, Desai. 


+ Vide question 10. 
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classes, There is a belief that knowledgo of 
this art dooms a person to hell; but it 
secures to those who master it a position of 
much importance, and therefore finds many 
followers. The art consisls in the know- 
ledge of certain mysterious incantations, 
which enable a person to influence the spirits 
and to bring about certain results through 
their agency. Not only has every person when 
learning this art, to remain naked, but all 
those who make prayogas or experiments in it 
afterwards must observe the same precaution, 
The night of Kali-chaudas or the 14th day of 
the dark half of -Jshvin, is considered to be 
the most favourable time for the sadhan or 
accomplishment of this secret art of remaining 
naked,t On this day, it is the custom of 
those who exercise the art, to go stripped to 
a cemetery in the dead of night, and to cook 
food in a human skull as an offering to the 
spirits residing in the neighbourhood, On 
the same night, some sorcerers, after strip- 
ping themselves, are said to ride round the vil- 
lage on some mysterious conveyance.” 

A practice is noted among low-class people 
of performing a sddhana before the goddess 
Jhimpadi for the sake of progeny, The 
man who performs the sédhana, has first to go 
naked to a cemetery on a Sunday night, and 
to fetch therefrom the ashes of a corpse. 
At the time of the sédhana, the man takes 
liis seat on a corpse, fills a madaltun or hol- 
low bracelet with the ashes brought from the 
cemetery, and puts iton his arm above the 
‘elbow ° 

Dhobis, Malis, Valands and other low- 
‘caste people remain naked while worshipping 
Bhairav. In the performance of the 
anushthén (propitiation) of such deities as 
Kal-Bhairav,® Batuk,® Mani,® Griva,® efc., 
the devotces keep their persons uncovered. 


1 Mr. K, D. Desai. 

8 Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

> Mr, B. K. Dave, Kota Sangani. 

7 Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

‘4 The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad. 
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The worshippers of the goddess Jakshani 
also remain naked when they attend upon her,” 
Persons who practise the art of curing men 
from the effects of serpent-bites by means of 
incantations, have to sit naked under water 
in order to gain efficacy for their mantras,* 

Followers of the Devi-panth, Shakti-panth 
and -lghori-panth sects remain naked while 
worshipping or offering victims to their 
gods,§ JT’@ma-margis worship a nude image 
of the goddess Digambara,® 

The hook-shaped instrument, known as 
ganeshio, which is used by thieves in boring 
a hole through the walls of a house, is some- 
times prepared by a blacksmith and his wife 
on the night of Kali-chaudas, both being 
naked at the time. Instruments prepared in 
this fashion are believed to secure success for 
the thief, who scrupulously sets aside the first 
booty acquired by the help of the ganeshio 
for the blacksmith as a reward for his 
services. He does not grudge the reward 
however large the booty may be.? 

In making dice according to the directions 
of Ramalashdstra, the workers should remain 
naked,‘ 

There is a belief that granulations in the 
eyes of a child are cured if the maternal 
uncle fetches naked the beads of the -lrani 
tree, and puts a cirelet of them round the 
neck of the child.® 

If a person uncovers himself on hearing 
the screech of an owl, and then ties and 
unties seven knots in a piece of string, re- 
peating the process twenty-one limes, the 
piece of string is believed to possess the 
virtue of curing Taria Tau or periodical 
fever. Another remedy for the same 
ailment is to go to a distance of three miles 
from the village and there to eat food which 
has been cooked in a state of nudity.’ 


®° The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 
t The Schoolmaster of Moti Murad. 


6 Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 
8 The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Songadn. 
10 The Schoolmasters of Upleta and Aman. 
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In the preparation of Nargudikalpa* or 
Gujakalpa*, some drugs have to be procured 
by a naked person.” 

It is considered meritorious by some per- 
sons torise early in the morning and to 
bathe naked on the Makar Sankranti day.* 

A Brahman boy must be naked at the time 
of the peformance of his thread investiture 
ceremony. After the ceremony, the maternal 
uncle of the boy presents garments to him, 
which he thereupon puts on,* 

In Gujarat, for the most part, the people 
seem to be untcquainted with the belief that 
certain stones possess the virtue of influen- 
cing therain, Some persons however attribute 
this quality to the stones on such sacred 
mounts as Girnar, Abu, and Pavigadh.® 
There is a point called Tonk, on mount 
Girnar, of which it is said that rain is certain 
to fall whenever anyone succeeds in climbing 
it.© There is also a common belief that arasi 
marble if heated has influence over rain,‘ 

It is a common practice to submerge the 
imagef of Shiva in water with the object of 
bringing rain, Similarly the imaget of the 
goddess Harshadh is sometimes bathed when 
rain is desired. The bhuva or the bhui, i.e., 
the male andthe female attendants of the 
goddess are at the same time given a bath, and 
an offering of Khirt is made to the goddess.§ 

There are two goals which a pious Hindu 
‘tries to attain by leading a life of purity 
and virtue, viz,, (i) moksha or final emancipa- 
tion, merging into the Eternal Spirit, and 
(ii) swarga (heaven or paradise) where meri- 
torious persons enjoy pure pleasures unalloy- 
ed by earthly cares. The stars are the spirits 


of so many righteous persons who are trans- 
lated to swarga for their good actions, and 
are endowed with a lustre proportionate to 
their individual merits, But every moment 
of enjoyment in swarga diminishes the store 
of merit: and those whose whole merit is thus 
exhausted, on receiving their proportionate 
share of pleasures, must resume their worldly 
existence, The Bhagavad-gita says: ‘af 
qogq Aaa Tier” i.e, “they enter the 
mortal world when their merit is expended,’” 
Meteors are believed to be spirits of this 
description who fall from their position as. 
stars, to live again on this earth,9 

Another explanation of meteors is that 
they aie the sparks produced when the vimdns: 
(or vehicles) of celestial people clash against. 
each other,?° 

Meteors are also held to be the agar or: 
charak (t,e,, excreta) dropped either by a 
curious water-bird,? or by Garud, the favour-- 
ite eagle, and vehicle of Vishnu,! or by a 
fabulous bird Anal.+? The latter is said to fly 
at an immeasurable height from the surface- 
of the earth, and to take food only once a 
day.‘ Itis almost impossible to catch the: 
charak when it falls to earth: but if ever it 
can be secured, the application of it to the 
eyes of a blind man will restore his eyesight. 
It also furnishes an effective remedy for 
leprosy, and gives a golden lustre to the 
body of a person suffering from that. 
disease,1! 

Some declare that meteors are stars which: 
fall owing to the curse of Indra, and subse- 
quently assume the highest human form on 
earth ,+ 
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1 Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa. 

% The Deputy Educational Inspector of Halar. 
5 The Shastris of Jetpur and Bhayavadar, 

7 The Schoolmaster of Chok. 


8 Mr. K. D. Desai and the Schoolmaster of Dhhank. 


11 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 


2 The Schoolmaster of Aman. 

* Mr, K, D, Desai. 

© The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashili.. 
§ The Schoolmaster of Patanvav, 
10 The Schoolmaster of Jodia, 


12 The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Ganod and the Mistress of Rajkot Civil Station Girls’ School. 


* Name of a medicinal preparation. 


} But the virtue of influencing rain belongs to the Shiva linga and to the idol of Harshadh, not because 
they are made of any particular kind of stone, but because they represent certain deities, 


T Rice cooked in milk and sweetened with sugar. 
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It is also said that the stars descend to 
earth in human fornn when sins accumulate 
in the celestial world.+ 

The influence of metcors on human affairs 
is treated at length in the Pardhasanhita,? 
The phenomenon is popularly regarded as an 
evil omen : it is supposed to portend devasta- 
tion by fire, an carthquake, 1 famine, an 
epidemic, dunger from thieves, and storms at 
sea." The appearance of a bright shooting 
star is supposed to foretell the death of some 
great man;t and on beholding one, it is 
customary to repeat the words ‘ Rim Ram ’* 
several limes." A shower of meteors is be- 
lieved to presage some civil commotion or a 
change in the ruling dynasties. 

Some persons, howercr, regard the appear- 
ance of meteors as auspicious or baneful, 
according to the mandal or group of stars, 
from which they are seen to fall, Mctcors 
from the /dyu-mandal, (or the group of stars 
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saints of heaven in human form. 
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known by the name of Vayu) portend the 
breaking out of an epidemic: those from 
Faruna-mandal, are believed to be favourable 
fall from 
Indra-mandal, they forebode danger to all 


to human happiness; if they 


kings; those from Agni-mandal, threaten 
war between nations,° 

During the monsoons, rain is believed to 
fall in that direction in which a meteor is 
seen to shoot,’ A meteor in the west is 
ominous to kings, and if it falls into the sea, 
it forebodes evil to the dwellers on earth.§ 

The appearance of a comet is believed to 
portend some dire calamity to the king and 
the nation.8 It is said that if a heavenly 
body is seen, chhogélo,t chhogala kings 
(i,e,, great and celebrated kings) are in 
danger of their lives.” A comet is also 
believed to threaten all tailed animals with 


destruction,” 


1 The Schoolmaster of Sayala. VPerhaps it is the accumulation of sin in this world that brings down the 
The earth is unable to bear too much sin and would soon come to an end 


if the balance between virtue and sin were not maintained. It is for this purpose that saints are born in this 
world and add to the store of merit on earth, by preaching righteousness to people and by leading a virtuous 


life—K. D. Desai. 
2 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 
« The Schoolmasters of Piitanviv and Sultinpur. 
6 The Schoolmaster of Charidwi, 
3 The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 


’ The Schoolmasters of Rajpara, Vasawad, Upleta, and Khirasara. 


5 The Schoolmaster of Sultanpur. 
7 The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad, 
® The Schoolmaster of Songadh, 


* Itis an act of merit to repeat the name of Rim, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu. As the death of a 
righteous person is due to the growth of sin in this world, people utter the name of Rim in order to atone for 
hat sin. The name is repeated as long as the shooting star is visible. Vaishnavas recite the name of 


Krisbna.—K. D. Desai. 


It is also said thatthe name of Rim or Krishna is repeated, because the falling star enters the Court of 


God Bhagwiin,—The Schoolmaster of Likhipadar, 


{ (Le.) with a tail. Cihogi is the end of a turban, which is allowed to hang down the back, 


CHAPTER II. 


HEROIC GODLINGS 


EVERAL slories, in addition to the legend 
of the Ramayana, are related of the birth 

of the god Hanuman, Dasharatha, king of 
Ayodhya, being childless, once performed 
a sacrifice with the hope of thereby obtaining 
male issuc, On the completion of the cere- 
mony a heavenly being rose out of the sacri- 
ficial fire and presented the king with a 
eclestial preparation, called payas, which he 
directed the king to give to his wives if he 
desired a son. The king divided the divine 
gift among his three queens ; but the share 
of one of them was snatched away by an 
It was dropped into the hands of 
Anjani; who was herself childless, and was 
practising austeritics for the sake of obtain- 
On payas, 
Anjani coneeived, and the son born to her 


eagle, 


ing’ son, partaking of the 
was afterwards known as Lhe god Hanumin, 

Another slory relates how Anjani was one 
of those persons who helped Indra in_ his 
evil designs on Ahalyd, the wife of Gautama. 
She had on that aceount been cursed by 
Gautama, and threatened with the birth of a 
fatherless child. To prevent the curse from 
taking effect, Anjani buried herself in the 
ground as far as her waist, and began to 
observe religious austerities in the hope of 
propitiating Shiva, The latter was pleased 
with her devotion, and sent her a mantra 
through Narada, who was ordered to deliver 
it in her ear, Vayu, the god of wind, forced 
the mantra into hcr womb, and she conceived 
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1K. D. Desai, from the answers of various Schoolmasters. 


* The following couplet mentions all of them : 
Spa afearat eras iter: | 
wT WENA aay facslifa: | 


a son named Hanumin, This son had the 
form of a monkey, because, at the time of 
conception, Anjani happened to behold a 
monkey, named Keshi, on a neighbouring 
tree. 

Hanumiin is a chiranjiva, ie,, one of those 
seven * persons who are to live for ever and 
are thercfore considered to be immortal. 
He is represented as possessed of miraculous 
strength, and his body is vajramaya, 
adamantine, 


2.€., 
When Siti. was carried off by 
Ravana, it was he who crossed the sea and 
brought news about her to Rama, When 
Ahi and Mahi, two cousins of Ravana, carri- 
od off Rama and Lakshmana by magic and 
decided to offer them as victinis to their 
favourite goddess Panoli, Hanuman entered 
the lemple of Panoli, crushed her under his 
feet, and released Rama and Lakshmana. 
Hence he is known as the conqueror of Panoti, 
After the death of Ravana, Hanuman was 
left to guard the kingdom of Lanka, which 
was conferred by Rama on Bibhishana, the 
brother of Ravana, 

Hanumiin is an incarnation of one of the 
eleven Rudras,t 2 is a brahmachari (2.€,, one 
who has taken the vow of celibacy), a power- 
ful and benevolent deity, and a giver of 
many blessings. Atthe same time, he is 
considered to be the master-deity of all 
bhuts, prets, pishachas, (ghosts, 
fiends), of ddékans (witches), 


chudel, vaniri, of the forty-nine virs (male 


goblins, 
shakans, 





* The Schoolmaster of Vasavad, 


T A group of gods supposed to be inferior manifestations of Shiva, who is said to be the head of the group. 
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fiends), of the fifty-two vetéls, of yakshas 


and yakshinis and of all evil spirits in 


genera], who are believed to obey his 


commands,! Vows arc observed in honour 
of Hanuman if a person is possessed by a 
bhut ur a pret, or if he is scared by a jhaprt 
(sudden encounter) with a devil, or if he 
happens to step inadvertently within the 
keundalan® of an ular, Persons who are pos- 
sessed by evil spirits are exorcised by the 
bhuvas by reciting the sanzira mantra in 
honour of Hanuman.” 

Kali-Chaudas, 2, ¢., the 14th day of dark 
half of AshvinT is considered to be the most 
favourable day for practising the black art; 
and the god Hanuman is accordingly wor- 
shipped with much ceremony by bkuvas on 
that day.? 

All 
believed to obcy the commands of the god 
In the course of a sadhana (i, e. 


bhuts, prets and spirits are thus 
Hanuman, 
the proeess of procuring the fulfilment of 
certain desires through the favour and by 
the agency of spirits) the Jatter are con- 
jured inthe name of Hanuwniin, so that the 
sidhana may not prove ineflicacious. Tor 
this purpose the Zanuman raksha mantra is 
repeated one hundred and cight times before 
the image of the god, the devotee remaining 
standing all the time, A Jamp of clarified 
butter is also lighted, and frankincense is 
burnt. The mantra runs as follows :—' Om 
namo Hanumin bala ghatapidam, panika 
lohaki kothadi, 
deva-danava-kumir, nikal Hanuman dsan, 


rakhavala, bajarka tala, 
Mahadev bisan, Hanuman hathéla, bajarka 
khilé,’ It is neither 
Gujarati, nor Hindustani, but roughly it 


pure Sanskrit, nor 


a - nat eA A sore renenronm 
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1 The Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 
3 The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka. 
& The Schoolmaster of Lilapur, 
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means :— Bow to the young Hanuman, the 
tormentor of ghata, the guardian of water, 
the iron-safe, the lock of vajra, the son of 
the gods and the demons. Take your seat, 
the receptacle of Mahadev, O stubbori god, 
OQ Nail of adamant,’ After the repetition of 
the mantra, four nails are driven into the 
four corners of the seat of the votary, and 
it is believed that the 
rendered sure of success.” 


sadhana is thus 


The god Hanuman is sometimes worship- 
ped when a serious epidemic is to be warded 
off. ‘The usual mode of propitiating him in 
such cases, and also in exorcising spirits, is 
to pour red lead and oil over his image, to 
make an offering of udad seeds ( Phaseolus 
radiatus}) and molasses, and to invest the 
image with a wreath of one hundred and 
eight flowers of d@nkada{ or of as many 
leaves or berries of the same plant.* 

The influence of the god is believed to be 
so powerful in some places that it is said 
that a bhut ora pishdcha is at once exorci- 
sed from the body of a person who observes 
certain ceremonies there, In some places 
the mere sight of the image of the god has 
and it is believed that 
ghosts shriek and fly from the bodies of 


the same cffect, 


possessed persons, if these visit the images of 
In Kodolia, about half a mile to’ 
the west of Lilapur in Gujarat, there is a 


Hanuman, 


temple of Hanuman where persons suffering 
from fever goon a Saturday, and take a meal 
before 2 p,m. at which time the god goes 
out to graze his cows, This proceeding is 
believed to work a cure in cases of fever 
and is called anagah,5 A mere glance at 


the temple of Hanuman at Khandia and 





2 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 
¢ The Deputy Educational Inspector, Prant Halar. 


+ Nundalan is the circle formed round the wear by a bliuva, after he has placed the ué@r in a cemetery or 


over a crossway.~-The Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 


t This is the day to learn such arts as that of south, chot, maran, etc., i,e., the art of doing bodily injuries 
by means of magic even to persons who are at a distant place. The process is gone through in a cemetery at 


. the dead of night.~-The Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 


t A poisonous plant, the leaves of which are used in fomenting in cases of palpitation and of stomach 
troubles,—The Deputy Educational Inspector, Prant Halar, 
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Saranghur, or of that image which is known 
as ‘Bhid-bhanjan,’ is sufficient to drive out 
evil spirits from the bodies of possessed 
persons,' The same virtue is attributed to 
the images of Hanuman at Bhurakhia, near 
Lathi and at Nariana, near Dhrangadhra, 
in Jhalavar,? Kathiawar.° 

There are certain peculiar conjunctious of 
planets, which if they appcar in a person’s 
horoscope, always bring him misfortunes, 
In suck circumstances, the person is said to 
Such 
influence lasts for a period varying from one 
year to seven years and a half.’ When 
the planet Shani (Saturn) enters the Ist, 
11th, or the 12th rashi in relation to a per- 
son, the latter is said to be affected by 
sidasG@ti-panoti, i,e,, panoti extending over 
a half.4 


enters the life of sucha person witl feet 


be under the influence of panoti,* 


scyen years and The panoti 
either of gold, silver, copper or iron: and in 
most cases the result is disastrous. If the 
panott affects the head of a person, he loses 
his wits; if it affects the heart, it takes 
away his wealth ; when it affects the fect, it 
brings bodily ailments, In order to counter- 
act the evil of people 
worship Hanuman as the god who crushed 
the malignant goddess Panoti under his fect. 
On Saturdays red lead ond oil, adad, molas- 
ses are offered to the image of the god.* 
Frankincense is burnt, a lamp is lighted, 
and a wreath of dnkadé& flowers is sometimes 
dedicated.5 


days ; 


effects panoti, 


A fast is observed on such 
sometimes the services of a 
Brahman are engaged to recite verses in 
honour of the god.* 


and. 


There is a belief that Hanuman cries out 
once in lwelve years, and those men who 





1 The Schoolmaster cf Songadh, 
3 The Schoolmaster of Jodia, 

5 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 
6K. PD, Desai. 


happen to hear him are transformed into 
hijadas (eunuchs) * 

Oil which has been poured over the image 
of Hanuman and caught in a vessel is called 
naman. It is sometimes carried in a vathi 
(a small melal cup) and is burnt to produce 
anjan (i, €,, soot used as collyrium), This 
anjan is believed to improve the eyesight, 
and to protect a person from the influence 
of evil spirits. There is a saying in 
Gujarati that Kali-chaudasno Gnjyo,ane koine 
na jay ganjio, i, e,,a person using anjan on 
Kalichaudas day cannot be foiled by anyone.® 

Of the days of the week, Saturday is the 
most suitable for the worship of Hanuman, 
Of all offerings, that of red lead and oil is 
When Hanu- 
man was carrying the Drona mountain to 
the battlefield before Lanka, he was wound- 
ed in the leg by an arrow from Bharata, 
the brother of The wound was 
healed by the application of red Icad and 
oi], and hence his predilection for these 
things,? It is also said that after the 
death of Ravana and at the time of the 
coronation of Bibhishana, Rima distributed 


prizes to all his monkey followers, when 


the most acceptable to him,‘ 


Rama, 


nothing was left for Hanumin except red 
Ivad and oil, 

Mostly dnkadé flowers are used in wor- 
shipping Hanuman, but sometimes Aaran 
flowers also are made to serve the purpose,” 
The favourite dishes of Hanuman are 
maliddat, churamat and vaddn,§® The usual 
naivedya is malidda of NSavapati, ie, of 
wheat weighing about six pounds and a 
quarter and vaddn,? 

Bhima the second of the Pandavas was 
begotten from Kunti by Viyu, the god of 





2 The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 
* The Schoolmaster of Sanka. 


7 The Schoolmaster of Rajpara, 


* The panoti cannot affect anybody who has an elder male relative living, i. ¢., it influences only 


the eldest male member of a family.—K. D. Desai. 
} A sweet preparation of wheat flour fried in ghi, 


ao 


} Sweet balls of wheat flour fried and afterwards soaked in ghi. : 
§ Small biscuit-sized cakes of pulse flour treated with spices and fried in oil—K. D. Desai. 
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wind, and hence was called Vayusuta, From 
his childhood he was possessed of miraculous 
strength, and had a voracious appetite, 
Every day he consumed 12 halashis* (or 192 
maunds) of corn, and as much oil as is 
vielded by 13 ghénis,* He also required a 
maund and a quarter of betelnuts after each 
dinner, These habits had procured him the 
name of Vrikodara, t.e., wolf-bellied. He 
played a very important part in the Great 
War, and on the last day of the battle smash- 
edthe thigh of Duryodhana with his ponder- 
ous mace. In his early days he killed several 
demons including Baka and Hidimba.! 
Bhima never took food without first wor- 
shipping Mahadev. On one occasion no 
temple of Shiva could be found within easy 
distance, and in a rage, Bhima turned his 
bowl] upside down and set it up as Mahadev. 
Such was the first installation of Bhimanath 
Mahadev revered to this day by all Hindus.! 
Once upon a time Bhima obstructed the 
stream of a river by laying himself across it, 
when the river rose to the banks and sub- 
merged a temple of Shiva near by. Shiva 
thereupon assumed the form of a lion and 
pretended to chase Parvati in the guise of a 
cow, Bhima, in his true Kshatriya spirit, 
instantly rose from the water in order to 
save the cow from the lion. But the latter 
gave Bhima a blow on the shouldcr with one 
of his paws, and instantly transformed him- 
self into a sage. After Bhima had fruit- 
lessly searched for the lion for a long time, 
he was informed by the sage that it was he, 
Shiva, who had assumed the form of a lion in 
order to rouse him from his position across the 
river, Shiva then favoured him with a boon 
that the half of his body which had received 


the blow would be turned into vajra (adam- 
: K. D. Desai. 
* The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 
& The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 


_#.A ghani is that quantity of oil seeds which is put in at one time to be cr 


t A mixture of milk, honey, curds, sugar and ghi. 
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ant). On Bhima’s request a further boon 
was granted to him that he should in 
future be able to’ digest as much as he could 
eat without suffering discomfort, Hence 
the proverb: Bhima khave shakuni aghe.? 

It is said that Bhima once played at 
navatert (lit. nine and thirteen), 7.¢., he 
flung into the sky nine elephants with his 
right hand and thirteen with his left, The 
corpses of these animals were afterwards 
brought down to éarth by Shukamuni to 
expiate king Janmejaya’s sin of Brahmahatya 
(Brahman-slaughter).? 

In his whole life-time Bhima is said to 
have fasted only on one day, which happened. 
to be the eleventh day of tbe bright half of 
Jyeshtha and is now called Bhima-agiaras, 
On this day people who desire to be cured 
of dyspepsia observe a strict fast, taking 
neither food nor water, and pass their hands. 
over their bellies repeating the name of 
Bhima and also offer cocoanuts to his image,* 
On the night of Bhima-agiaras, persons who 
are anxious to obtain health, wealth and 
victory over their enemies, bathe the image 
of Bhima in water and panchémritf and 
worship it according to the prescribed cere- 
monies.4 

In some places there are vavs (or tanks) 
called Bhima-vivs which are said to have 
been formed by the strokes of Bhima, 
when playing gilli-danda,® 

There are huge images of Bhima on Mount 
Palitana.° There are many places in differ- 
ent parts of India which possess such images 
and which are believed to have been visited 
by the Pandavas during their exile from 
Hastinapur. The Pandavas never attained 
the status of gods and there is no systematic 


form of worship for them,’ 
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2 The Schoolmaster of Aman. 
The Schoolmaster of Rajpara, 
6 The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 
ushed in an oil mill, 
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Bhishma, the uncle of the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas, was an incarnation of one of 
the Ashtivasus* and was the son of king 
Shantanu by Ganga, The 
Bhishma are chiefly derived from the Maha- 


stories about 


bharat, and nced not be repeated here. He 
is not regarded as a god and does not receive 
systematic worship,* 

A fast is observed on the eighth day of 
Magh, the anniversary of the death of 
Bhishma, A dora (a knotted piece of string) 
tied in the name of Bhishma js believed to 
The Yantra (a mystical for- 
mula or diagram) of Bhishma is sometimes 


cure fever. 


drawn on a piece of paper, water is poured 
over it, and the water is offered to women in 
labour to drink, as likely to expedite delivery. 
Bhishma-worship is supposed to facilitate 
the observance of the Brahmacharya-vrat 
(the vow of celibacy) and to bestow heroism 
and learning,? Bhishma is credited with hav- 
ing composed the well-known poem, Bhishma- 
stavaraj, which recites the glory of Krishna 
and shows the way to attain salvation,4 

There is a large temple of Ganpati near 
the eastern gates of Dhhank, It is said 
that this Ganpati informed a goldsmith, by 
appearing in a dream, that he was buried in 
a particular spot, and promised that a son 
would be born to him if he raised a temple in 
honour of the god, The goldsmith satisfied 
the wishes of the god and was soon relieved 
from the repeated taunt of the vdnsidpana 
(%, ¢., the barrenness of his wife),5 

The following tradition is connected with 
a place, about a mile from Dhhank, called 
Dhhank-ni Fui, Dhhank was in ancient 
times a great city and was known as Preh 
Patant, Once a bavi (recluse), named 


Dhundhalimal, came to reside with his chela@ 
(disciple) in a cave on a neighbouring hill, 
Every day the chela went about the city 
begging alms for himself and his guru; but 
nobody except a poor kumbharan (a potter- 
woman) ever gave him anything, So the 
chelé was obliged to cut and sell fuel in 
order to obtain means of subsistence, although 
he did not mention this fact to his guru, 
One day the guru noticed the growing bald- 
ness of his disciple and on being questioned 
about it, the latter had to admit his difficul- 
ties in earning a livelihood, The next day 
the bé@va decided to test the charity of the 
neighbourhood, and went on a begging round 
in person. He moved about the city from 
door to door, crying aloud Glek dalek, but 
nobody except the kumbhar woman offered 
him so much as a handful of flour, He 
then addressed the latter thus:—“ Girl, this 
city is sinful and will shortly meet with 
destruction, Fly, therefore, instantly with 
your family and never turn your face 
towards the city in your flight”. Having 
thus warned the only righteous person in 
the city, the bdavaé returned to his cave 
where, after reciting an incantation in high 
exasperation, he pronounced a terrible curse 
for the destruction of the city ‘Let Patan 
be buried and let ma@yaf be reduced to mati 
(dust).? A whirlwind at once arose and 
destroyed the whole city, The kumbharan 
had already fled with her children ; but she 
unfortunately happened to look back in her 
flight, in spite of the warning, and she and 
her children were all turned into stones, In 
this form she can be seen even to-day, with 
two of her children on her shoulders and 
leading the other two. 





1 Mr, K. D, Desai. 
8 The Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 
5 The Schoolmaster of Dhhank, 


2 The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala. 
# The Schoolmaster of Charadwa, 


* The Vasus are a class of deities, eight in number, and are often collectively called Ashtavasus, 


t Vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, page 414, 


} Maya, in philosophy, means the illusion, by virtue of which, one considers the unreal universe as 
existent and distinct from the supreme spirit, Here it means the effect of maya, the unreal splendour of the 


world, in fact phenomena opposed to the noumenon, 
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To the south of the same village on the 
banks of a small lake are situated the 
temples of Hinglaj Mata and Kamdev Mahi- 
dev. If there is a prospect of a drought in 
any year, the people of the village make 
an offering of laépst to the former deity in 
About 
two miles from Dhhank there is a temple of 


order to bring about a fall of rain. 


Vikani, in whose honour vows are observed 
for the cure of fractured bones of men and 
animals, Brahmans feasted at the 
temple of Hanuman at Timbo, four miles 
away from Dhhank, At a distance of about 
two khetarvas (fields) there is the shrine of 
Ashabi-pir where Mussalmans feast fakirs 


are 


and other co-religionists of theirs, 

Besides the above there are the temples of 
Shankar Tapakeshwar Mahadev and Mun- 
geshwar Mahiadev near the hill mentioned 
in the paragraph above and the temples of 
Pipaleshwar Mahadev and Ramcehandraji, to 
the south of Dhhank. ‘There are also temples 
erected in honour of suttees known as 
Nomalmata, Hulmata, etec,! 

The river Vinu meets the Bhadar, at a 
place two miles to the east of Ganod, and 
the Mojaalso joins the Bhadar a little further 
to the vast. Hence the spot is called Z'raveni 
(a confluence of three rivers ) and is re- 
garded as holy, The beautiful temple of 
Baraneshwar Mahiadev is situated here, Vows 
for feasting a certain number of Brahmans, 
are observed in honour of this deity.? 

The celebrated shrine of Husen-pir is 
situated in the vicinity of Ganod, and is 
much revered by the Khoja community, who 
hold a fair there on every -lso-sud-bi J, ie. 
the second day of the bright half of Ashvin. 
The fair lasts for seven or eight days, when 
Khojas from Bombay and even Zanzibar 
visit the place. A large building, the Khoja- 
khana, is set apart to the west of the shrine 
for the sabha (or meeting ). The largest 
fair was held in samvat 7940 (1884 A,D.), 
when H. H. the Agashah paid a visit to the 
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shrine, There is a large gathering of people 
at the place every bij day.2 

Husen-pir was a native of Kadi and a 
Saiyed by birth, In his youth, with his 
father’s permission, he decided to remain 
unmarried, and took to travelling, In the 
course of his wanderings he halted for a 
week on the spot where his shrine stands at 
present, and was so charmed with the place, 
that he asked the owner of it, a Rabari, 
Almora by nate, for permission to reside 
there always, The Pir was accompanied by 
two followers of the Mujavar fakir sect, 
The present Mujavar attendants at the shrine 
are descended from them, and stand in the 
12th or the 15th degree of descent,2 

One evening (it was the 5th day of the 
dark half of Bhadrapad) the Pir accompanied 
by his two followers went to the Bhadar to 
offer the evening prayers, After the prayers 
were over, he told his followers that a flood 
was soon coming in the river, and asked both 
of them to leave him and return with their 
horses, One of them left the place as direct- 
ed; but the other placed his head on the 
Pir’s lap and was drowned along with his 
master in the flood, which came down as if 
in obedience to the Pir’s words. Before dy- 
ing the Pir granted a boon to the Mujavars 
that their line of descent would never fail for 
want of their heirs, and that their heirs 
would always be his aitendants,* 

The same night the Pir informed the 
Khojas of Keshod and Kutiana that his corpse 
and that of his Mujavar follower lay 
unburied at a particular spot, The Khojas, 
accompanied by the Rabari Almora, visited 
the place in the morning and made ready to 
carry the corpses to Junagadh, They found 
to their astonishment that the corpses could 
not be removed, Almorathen recollected the 
request of the Pir, and told the Khojas of 
his favourite place. The corpses were then 
carried to their present place of rest, and all 
efforts of the Khojas to proceed further 





1 The Schoolmaster of Dhhank. 


2 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 
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proved unavailing, 
a village called Keralun about a mile from 
the present site of Ganod, It is, however, 
uninhabited and in ruins and its site is now 
known as the ftimbo of Keralun. The 
Khojas erected a shrine over the place where 
the Pir was buried, and the tombs of his 
relatives were afterwards erected in the 
vicinity, Vows observed in houour of the Pir 
having proved fruitful in many cases, the 
The 
Gondal Durbar has granted a madi (a piece 
of land) for of the 
Mujavar family, who also receive the things 
that are offered to the Pir. The Khojas 
consider it a merit to dedicate a portion of 
their earnings to this Pir. People of all 
castes from Ganod offer one fori* at the 
time of the marriage of a girl at their house. 


Pir’s fame spreads wider every day. 


the maintenance 


The knots of the marriage-scarves of newly- 
wedded couples are untied here, and the 
ceremony of shaving children for the first 
time is also performed in the presence of 
the Pir, The usual offering to the Pir 
consists of churamu and kansar some 
people, however, offer a goat or aram and 
call it panechednariel,! 

There is a hollow log of wood on the 
boundary of Lath, a sub-village of Gondal 
and a mile to the South of Ganod, Long ago 
a fakir, while accompanying a band of out- 
laws barvatias, was killed in a scuffle and 
was buried here, A babul tree grew over 
his tomb, and came to be known afterwards 
as Lakkad Pir (the wooden Pir), The tree 
after a time withered till its stem was 
reduced toa small log with a hole in the 
centre. People observe vows in honour of 
this Pir for the cure of cough and bronchitis 
in children, After recovery, the children 
are made to pass through this bakan or hole 
and an offering of kansdr is made to the Pir, 
It is not only the Musalmans who observe 


1 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 
4 The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 


* Kori may mean either a new garment or an unused earthen jar. 





At that time there was | 


| goddess of the Pavaiya sect. 











Hindus also have 
the same strong faith in him.! 

Nearly twelve miles from Vanod lies the 
temple of Bechra Mata, who is the patron 
A male buffalo 
is offered to her as a victim on the 15th day 
of the bright half of every month, Near 
the temple there is the holy kund of Man- 
sarovar, the legend about which has already 
been related in these notesT 

The village of Dadvi possesses the shrine 
of Mangalsha Pir, Friday is the day for 
special worship of the Pir, when dainties 
and cocoanuts are offered, and a flag is 
hoisted, Frankincense is burnt every even- 
ing. There is also a temple of Machho, 
the goddess of the Bharvads, who offer her 
[aps and cocoanuts on every bij day. They 
also light a ghi lamp and lop off the ears of 
a goat or a ram, and offer the blood t» the 
goddess.” 

In Kolki a bava of the Bharvad caste 
named Hado Bhagat is said to have set up 
the images of ali the gods in a certain 
temple, It is believed that he possessed 
miraculous powers. 


vows in the Pir’s honour: 


His decendants do not 
sell goats to Kasiais (butchers*), 

There is a temple of Khodiadr Mata in 
Chok. The goddess is worshipped by Atits, 
who offer her /a@psi on every Dasara day. 
There is also a temple of Hanuman, where 
the Khakhis bring an offering to the god 
every Saturday. 

In the village of Mota Devalia are the 
temples of Bholainith, Mahidev and Pipa- 
Mahadey, Both the deities are 
worshipped by Atits, who perform the cere- 
mony with the usual materials of frank- 
incense, a ghi-lamp, cooked food, and who 
also blow a conch, Itis said about Pipalesh- 
war Mahadev that none can stay at night in 
the temple. Once a Brahman, who insisted 
on passing the night there, was hurled to a 


leshwar 
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2 The Schoolmaster of Dadyi. 
4 The Schoolmaster of Chok, 
+ See p. 42 Supra, 
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distance of two fields. There is also a 
temple of Swami-Narayan aud three temples 
of Thakorji where the ceremony of worship 
is performed every morning and evening in 
the usual way with frankincense, a ghi lamp, 
and drali, The Nila-Pir on the 


village boundary is revered alike by Hindus 


shrine of 


and Musalmans. ! 

In the vicinity of Chhatrasa, there is a 
temple of Kishordis HManumin, On ale 
Chaudas day the people of the village offer 
churamu and vadan to the god. The shrine 
of Gebalashi Pir is situated two miles away 
from Chhatrasa, on the boundary line between 
that village and Kalana. Swect-balls, or 
sometimes only molasses, ave offered to this Pir 
on the fulfilment of vows observed in his 


name, Near the village gates Hes the shrine | 


of Daudshah, of whom it is said that he 
deprives thieves of their eye-sight, if they 
try to enter [nu the Vishnu- 
mandir, annakit® is offered to Vishnu by the 


Chhatrasa, 


attendant priest, on the first day of the bright 
half of Kartik.* 

A temple of Khodiar Mata surrounded by 
Pandari creepers is lo be seen on the way 
from Mojidad to Sanka, Phe Thakor of 
Limbdi used to kill a goat before the goddess 
during = the holidays; but an 
offering of (apst is now substituted for 


Navariitra 
the goat. ‘Phere is another temple of the 
sane goddess on Ue way lo Aabala where 
she is worshipped by the Bhadkava Durbar, 
The attendants at both places are <Atits, and 
the usual offering consists of (@pst and Ihur,f 
At a place near the boundary-line between 
Mojidad and Ayarda, Switni- Narayan Bhag- 
win and Sahajinand Swimi are said to have 
bathed in the company of Flanuman in the 
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l The Schvolmaster of Mota Devalia, 
8 The Schoolmaster of Mojidad. 
s The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. 
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| tiver Vansal. The Brahmacharis' of the 
Swami-Narayan sect hold a fair there and 
offer prayers to Hanuman on the 15th day 
of the dark half of Bhadrapad.? 

Every marriag:-procession on its way to 
and from the place of marriage has to offer 
anew carthen jar to such field-deities as 
Dadmokhodiar, Lilo, Hardis, ete, Failure to 
do so arouses the wrath of these deities and 
The 


ouly form of worship in use for these deities 


brings disasters to the married couple. 


is to apply red lead and oil to their images 
Seven kinds of corn, viz. adad (phascolus 
radiatus), mag (phascolus mungo), kalathi, 
math, chand (gram), wheat and juvart are 
mixed and cooked together and the prepara- 

which khichdi is 
the If the 


arc not propitiated in this manner, they are 


tion is called offered 


to deities at sunset, deities 
believed to do harm to the people of the 
village, ! 

On a hill near the village of Patanvay 
there is a temple of Mataji, where a ghi 
lamp is kept constantly burning at the cost 
In 


shrine of Ahaba Pir attended 


of the Gondal Durbar, Palanyay itself 


there is a 


upon by a fakir, At the approach of the 
monsoons, all the villages offer lapst to 
Mataji and churamu to the Pir? 

In Paj, near Saltanpur there is a shrine 
of Gebansha Pir surrounded by a number of 
babhal trees; and it is said that if a person 
were to cut any of the trees, be would mect 
with death or at Teast fall iL 
cobra deity, called Khetalo, near Sultanpur 
whose gors (attendant priests) are Nagmaga 
Brahmans, It is believed that ‘this deity 
| confers onee on each generation of the gors, 
as much wealth as would suffice for the life- 


There is a 


time of all men of that generation,® 


a 
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The Schoolmester of Chhatrasa, 
The Shastri of Jetpur. Pithashali. 
¢ The Schvolmaster of Sultanpur. 
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% An offering of all sorts of dainties and vegetabies. 
+ Milk and rice boiled together and sweetened with sugar. 
{ I. e. persons who have taken the vow of celibacy. 
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There is a temple of Hadmatio Hanuman 
about half a mile to the west of Luvaria, A 
Kanbi of the Dhani tribe once, while pursued 
by robbers, took shelter behind the image of 
Hanuman, and vowed that he and his descen- 
dants would discharge priestly duties towards 
the god if he escaped safely out of the 
difficulty, The god protected him in his 
danger, and his descendants are now the 
recognised attendants at the temple.’ 


The village of Aman possesses the holy 
tomb of Davalshah Pir. This Pir lived in 
the 15th century and was a native of Ahmed- 
abad. He had come to serve in the Amaran 
thana, when he was killed in a battle, A 
tomb was built over his body, and he soon 
came to be regarded as a Pir, 
became 


His name 
a blind Bharviad 
regained his eye-sight through his favour, 
The Pir also gave a son to a Bania from 
Ahmedabad who visits the tomb every ycar 
in a black suit, 


famous when 


Once a Miana killed a cow 
and took refuge at the shrine of this Pir: 
but the shrine spontaneously caught fire and 
he was burnt with it, The present building 
was erected by the Bania, and the ladies of 
the Jamsaleb’s court have supplied silver 
gates and copper railings to it, The Jamsaheb 
also presents Ainkhab coverings for the tomb 
every year, On the night of the Uras (or 
the fair held in the Pir’s honour) sandalwood 
is burnt before the Pir,” 


Charadwa is well-known for the temple of 
Rajeshwari Mataé. King Prithwi Raj Cho- 
han suffered from white leprosy and was 
once going to Dwarka, with the hope that 
residence in the holy city would cure him of 
his disease. On the way, one of his best 
bullocks suddenly fell. The animal was al- 
most given up for dead whena young woman 
named Rajbai, daughter of Uda Charan, 
happened to pass by while carrying water in 
earthen pots, Rajbai touched the bullock 


with: one of her toes, and to the astonishment 





> The Schoolmaster of Luvaria, 





2 The Schoolmaster of Aman. 
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of all beholders, the animal at once got up. 
Prithwi Raj got rid of his leprosy by the 
favour of Rajbai, who granted him an 
additional boon that she would come to help 
him on another occasion if he remembcred 
her and sought her assistance, Rajbai then 
directed him to visit Dwarka. Long after, 
king Prithwi Raj, when he was at his own 
place, remembered her moment of 
distress, and she went there (in spirit) after 
giving instructions to her relatives not to 
dispose of her body, as she would return 
soon, But the relatives did not understand 
her, and before she had returned from 
Prithwi Raji’s place, her body was disposed 
of according to the usual manner, For this, 
Rajbai cursed her relatives that one of their 
descendants in each degree would turn out a 
lunatic, In her memory a pillar was raised 
and an image set up, both of whiich are 
worshipped every morning and evening, 
Milk, sugar and cakes are offered to her 
every morning in a thal or dish, and milk 
and sugar every cvening, There is a festi- 
val in honour of Rajbai during the Nayaratra 
holidays." 


in a 


Thetcemple of Swimi-Narayan at Charadwa 
contains the images of Shirikrishna, Baldev 
Radha, Rima, Lakshman and Siti. The 
ceremony of dratz is performed before the 
images five times every day, The first is 
called mangalarati or the auspicious rat? 
and is performed early in the morning. The 
second is Shangdr (Shringar) drati, when 
night garments are taken off the images and 
new ones arc put on for the day, The third, 
Rajbhiog drati, takes place at the time when 
dainties and cooked food are offered to the 
vods, The Sandhya arati follows the offer- 
ing of milk, sugar and cakes to the gods in 
the evening. The last, Pidhan Grati, is 
performed at night, when night garments are 
substituted for the rich dresses of the day, 
There are five occasions during the year 
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% The Schoolmasier of Charadwa. 
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avhen a fair is held at this place: (1) the 
Annakit fair on the first day of Kartik; 
(2) Vasantapanchami fair, on the fifth day 
of the bright half of Magh ; (3) MWutashani 
or Holi fair, on the 15th day of the bright 
half of Phalgun; (+) Ramanavami fair, on 
‘the 9th day of the bright half of Chaitra, 
(5) Jamnishtami fair on the 8th day of 
the dark half of Shrivan,! 

To the north of Charadwa there is a field- 
goddess, named Motisiri Meldi Matai, in 
whose honour persons who are afflicted by 
diseases take a vow of presenting a fava (a 
cake fried in oil ina pan), There is also a 
serpent-god named Charmaria who receives 
an offering of lépsi on every so-sud-bi), 
i, @,, the second day of the bright half of 
Ashvin,! 

Besides these there are four temples of 
Shiva, one of Shaktimatai, one of Hanumanji 
and two Mahomedan Pirs in the village.? 

In Limbdi Taluka, there is a temple of 
Kalik? Matai, in whose honour vows arc 
observed by persons suffering from physical 
The attendant at the 
place is a Brahman, and the worshippers of 
the Matai visit her temple on a Sunday ora 
‘Tuesday and offer sweetmeats or [épsi, On 
the cighth day of Ashvin a havan is made 
(i, e., offerings are brent) before the god- 


or mental afflictions, 


dess.* 

Vows in honour of Khodiar Mati are cfh- 
icacious in the prevention of such epidemics 
as cholera, The Khiyado Mamo quells evil 
spirits, bhiits and prets, The Khodo Mamo 
eurcs such diseases as cough and bronchitis. 
In the temple of Ramniith, a brahmabhoj—: 
feast to Brahmans—is given on the last day 
of Shravan.” 

Near the western gates of Zinzuwada is 
‘seen the celebrated shrine of Rajbai Mata. 
In old times Zinzuwada was only the nehado* 


of a Bharvid called Zunzi. At that time 
penta enserinpneeneeetatirnerepeenere nnn ILL 
1 The Schoolmaster of Charadwa. 
3 The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada. 
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the queen of the reigning prince of Patan 
could not be delivered of a child even though 
two years had passed since the time of cone 
ception. Once while on tour the queen’s 
party encamped near the nehado of Zunza 
Bharviid. 


queen’s misfortune, said that the co-wives of 


The Jatter, when he learnt of the 


the queen had bewitched her by the haman 
art, 7. ¢,, by passing an carthen pot round her 
and by burying the pot underground with a 
live frog hanging with its head downwards 
in it. Hle added that the qucen would not 
be delivered unless the frog was brought 
out by some stratagem. He asked the queen 
and her followers to stay there for some time, 
and sent word to Patan with a messenger 
that the queen was delivered of a son, The 
co-wives of the queen, dismayed at the uncx- 
pected news and at the futility of the kaman 
art, went to look at the buried frog, which 
instantly jumped out and al the same mo- 
ment the pregnant queen gave birth to a 
son, As the child was brought to birth by the 
“structions of a Siddha-purusha (a magician), 
it was named Siddharij, The town of Zin- 
wuwada was built in memory of Zunza Bhar- 
vid, and a temple of Rajbai Mata was erect- 
ed in honour of the queen. A large lake 
named Sensisar was also constructed in 
memory of Sensi, the brother of Zunza.” 
Soon afterwards people began to observe 
vows in honour of Rajbai Mata. The devo- 
tees of the goddess visit her temple every 
evening. All newly-marricd couples in the 
village offer salutations to the Mata accom- 
panied by hired musicians and a party of 
women who sing on the way to the shrine. A 
virgin walks in front of the party with an 
earthen pot and a cocoanut on her head. 
After the salutations, swectmeats to the 
amount vowed for are distributed among all 


those who are present, Sometimes a woman 


| who has observed vows for the sake of a son, 
ce 


8 The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka. 
%& Nehado is the residence of Bharviids or shepherds, 
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presents a silver umbrella to the goddess, of 
the value of one rupee and a quarter or five 
rupees and a quarter, on the birth of a son to 
her, Burnt offerings and lapsi are presented 
to the goddess to protect the town from such 
misfortunes as cholera, plague, etc.* 

There is a well-known place called 
Vachhda-solanki about eight miles from Zin- 
zuwada, Oncea Rajput boy, aged sixteen, 
was going round the marriage-altar at the 
time of his wedding, in the village of Kuar, 
when he heard a pitcous cry froma distressed 
cowherd, whose cows were being carried away 
by freebootcrs, The boy immediately ran to 
rescue the cows; but he was killed in the 
encounter, A temple was built on that spot 
in his honour, There is a small kund near 
the temple, the water in which is believed 
never to dry up and to possess the quality of 
curing hydrophobia. 

Goradia Hanuman lies three miles from 
Zinzuwada, and there is a tradition that there 
is a treasure hidden near by, Many vows 
are observed in honour of Diama Hanuman, 
whose place is at a distance of two miles 
from Zinzuwada,! 

The holy kund of Zilanand is one mile 
from Zinzuwada, It is acustom of the ncigh- 
bourhood to throw the bones of deccased 
persons into this hund, and a fair is held 
annually at the place on the last day of 
Bhadrapad. The Bhotaivo kund is one mile 
distant from Zilinand kund: the bottom of 
this kund presents a bluish appearance, and 
the water always remains hot. It ig said 
that there are sulphur mines below.? 


A princess of Marwar used to worship five 
gods: Sumaria Ganesh, Kanaknath, Ratnesh- 
war Mahadev, Nagnath and Hanuman ; and 
she had taken a vow never to take food before 
she had worshipped all of them, The gods 
followed her everywhere in all her tours, but 
they had made one condition, that they would 
stop it she looked behind at them on the way, 


——a 


Lhe princess happened to look back at Ganpati 
on the ridge of Sumaria near Keshia, three 
miles to the east of Jodia. So Ganpati would 
not leave Sumaria, and was installed there 
as Sumaria Ganesh, The same happened 
to Ratneshwar near Badanpur; to Kanak- 
nath, at a place midway between Kanakpuri 
(the modern Kunad) and Badanpur; and to 
Hanuman, near Kunad. Inthe same man- 
uer, Nagnath was installed near the Balambha 
gate of Jodia, The old town of Kanakpuri 
was buried by an earth-quake, and the 
image Kunadia Hanuman was found among 
its ruins. 

The attendants of Sumaria Ganesh are 
Atits, A fair is held there on the 4th day 
of Vaishakh, when thousands of Dheds flock. 
to the place. The usual offering to the god 
consists of sweet balls, Kanaknath is attend- 
ed upon by Atit Bavis who share among: 
themselves whatever is offered to the god. 
Shaivas hold a fair here on the 8th day of 


the dark half of Shravan, 

The devotees of Kunadia Hanumin observe 
anagh (vulgarly called anagodha) at his 
place on Saturdays. They cook their food 
there and make offerings to the god before 
partaking of it, fasting afterwards for the 
day. The anagh is obscrved in the month 
The attendants of this. 
god are Khakhi Baviis.* 


of Margashirsha. 


One mile to the north-west of Jodia, 
towards the sea, there is a stone image of a 
horse set up on a pedestal, known as Raval 
Pir, A heroic Girfisia of the Dal sect, 
named Raval, was once shipwrecked while on: 
an expedition from Cutch, and is said to have 
landed at the spot where Raval Pir stands. 
at present, He received a hearty reception. 
at the hands of the then ruling prince of 
Jodia (who was a Khavas) and was installed. 
in the Durbar as Nana Raval Pir, 


On the sccond day of the bright half 


of Ashidh (which is the new year’s day: 
{ a tae np eee see ee 





1 The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada. 


2 The Schoolmaster of Jodia, 
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according to the Halari year) Hindus offer 
apst to Raval Pir as also on each Monday in 
the month of Bhadrapad, On oceasions of 
popular distress, such as the breaking out of 
‘cholera the rains stop for 
days together, the bhumwas at the place, who 
are Dal Rajputs, receive the pedi (a small 
heap of /épst) on behalf of the Pir, and 
‘being possessed, declare ihe will of the Pir 


or when 


as to when rain may be expected or when 
an epidemic will be warded off, Persons 
who are anxious for the success of their un- 
dertakings observe vows in honour of the Pir 
which may cost them anything from a single 
pice to twenty-five rupees, A’t the shrine of 
Nana Raval Pir, huge kcttledrums are beaten 
and the ceremony of Grati is pereoraee every 
morning and evening,! 

The present site of Lilapur was formerly 
uninhabited, and the village stood nearly one 
mile off. Once the goddess Bhavani directed 
the patel of the village in a dream to reside 
‘on the present site, and promised him that he 
would be always happy and that none of his 
descendants for seven generations would die 
of cholera, In testimony of the reality of 
the dream a box of red lac, a cocoanut, a reel 
of red thread—called naéddsa@di and chunadi 
—were found under the patel’s pillow. The 
village was then removed to its present site. 
The descendants of the patel are called 
Yadodéi, The Mata chose to take a Bharvad 
to be her attendant, On the 15th day of the 
bright half of Shrivan offerings are burnt 
before the Mata, when the attendant bhuvd 
has to offer sweetmeats worth five rupees. 
Every Bharvad family spends a rupec and a 
‘quarler every third year in honour of the 
Mata. 
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that he would tind half a rupee every morn- 
ing in the temple until he saw and partook 
of the new harvest. In the month of Shri- 
van, he happened to partake of some new 
seeds and the coin could not be found as 
usual after this, although the new harvest 
Was not quite ready till three months after 
wards, At the entreaties of the bhuvd, how- 
ever, the Mata again told him in a dream 
that he would find a silver anklet, weighing 
60 tolas, on the bhogavé (village boundary) 
of the village of Shiyani. A number of yows 
are observed in honour of this goddess with 
various motives,? 

The Shakta Mata in the western part of 
the same village prevents the Joganis or 
female fiends from spreading contagious 
diseases,° 

The Surdhans near the gates of Lilapur 
represent two heroes who were killed in an 
encounter with freebooters in the Samvat 
year 1836 (1780 4.D,). Theknots of the 
marriage-scarves of the descendants of the 
Surdhans are untied before them, and any of 
their female descendants visiting the images 
without a veil on their faces, are subjected 
to serious calamities,* 

About ten years ago Unad Bhagat and 
Jiva Bhagat of Paliad were one day walking 
together, when Unad Bhagat collected seven 
stones and placing them one over the other, 
said to Jiva Bhagat that he was constructing 
a palio, i, e,,a tomb for Jiva, Immediately 
Jiva died, and Unad had to carry out what 
was merely meant in jest, Some rooms are 
built at the expense of the Jasdan Durbar, 
and a pujdri daily offers worship to Jiva 
Bhagat, A fair is also held in his honour 


on the second day of Bhadrapad.? 


During the famine of the year 1895 | 


Samvat era (=1839 a. v,) the 
thinking. of leaving the Mata 
‘escape from starvation, when 


in order to 
the goddess 


‘appeared in a dream to him, and told him | Vijaya-dashami, 7, ¢,, 


bhuvé was ! 
Mata, 


| 
| 


About two miles from Jasdan in the village 
of Bakhalvad there is a temple of Avad 
The latter represents the queen of 
one of the rulers of Jasdan, On every 
the 10th day of the 


ree anne Teen: 


1 The Schoolmaster of Goda. 


2 The Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 


3 The Schoolmaster of Jasdan, 
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bright half of Ashvin, the prince of Jasdan 
goes to visit the image in a procession, offers 
laps: to Avad Mata, and then a feast is cele- 
brated, Formerly it was the custom to kill 
a buffalo before the goddess on this day: 
but only /@pst is now offered instead, Ib is 
usual to take some wine also on this 
occasion,* 


On the Chitalia hill, two miles from 
Jasdan, there is a temple of Shitala, the god- 
dess of small-pox, where children who have 
lately recovered from that disease are taken 
to offer salutations to the goddess, Silver 
images of human eye, milk, sugar, curds, 
grapes, cocoanuts, a sheet of blank paper, 
and a number of other things are presented 
to the goddess on such anoccasion, Some 
persons vow to visit the goddess with a burn- 
ing hearth on their heads, Such vows are 
discharged on a satem, i, €,, the 7th day of 
the bright or the dark half of a month, On 
Shili Séiem, the 7th day of the dark half of 
Shravan, there is a large gathering of people 
at the place. 

The village-gods of Uplcta are Kaleshwar, 
Pragateshwar, Somnath, Nilkanth, Dadmo 
and Khetalio, Pragateshwar is said to have 
emerged from the earth of his own accord 
and is therefore called Swayambhu (self - 
existent), The same is said about Nilkanth 
and Somnath also, The temple of Didmo 
lies a little away from Upleta. Persons 
suffering from cough observe vows in his 
honour and partake of parched gram, There 
is a devt near Pragateshwar before whom a 
sacrifice is performed on the 9th day of 
the bright half of Ashvin, and cakes, bread, 
khichdi and klar are offered.? 

In Gondal there is a temple of Gondalio 
Nag and one of Nignith Mahidey. Pure 
milk is the usual offering made to both the 
deities, Gondalio Nag is installed in Dur- 


bargadh and is white in appearance. Newly 
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married couples of high class Hindus untie 
the knots of their marriage-scarves before 
this deity, In the Durbirgadh there are 
tombs of seven ghoris with whose assistance 
the first king of Gondal is said to have won 
his crown, There is also a family goddess of 
the Bhadeja Rajputs in Gondal known as 
Ashipuri, a yow in whose honour is believed 
to fulfil all desires,® 

There is a female spirit named Meldi in 
Movaiya who is worshipped by bhuvds on the 
14th day of the dark half of Ashyin, On 
that day they heat oil in an iron pan and 
take out cakes from the burning oil with un- 
protected hands, A goat and a cock are also 
sacrificed on this occasion, and the meat is 
partaken of in order to win the favour of the 
goddess, 

There is a bed& tree near Movaiya about 
which the following story is told. Long ago 
there was a kanbi (farmer) in Movaiva who 
used to seea boy moving in front of him with 
an uncovered head whenever he was plough- 
ing his field, One day the Aanbi lopped off: 
the hair from the, boy’s head who followed 
him to his home, entreating him to return the 
lock of hair, The kanbi however did not 
heed him, and conccaled the lock of hair in a 
jar containing gram, The boy then served 
the kanbi as a field-boy, when one day he 
was asked by his master to take gram out of 
the jar for sowing. The boy, who was a 
bhut, found his lock of hair there, and when 
once he had obtained it, he took a very 
heavy load of gram to the Aanbi and bade 
him good-bye, But before the boy had fled 
with his lock of hair, the fanb: begged of 
him a boon that a bedé@ tree should grow in 
his field, where vows could be observed in 
honour of the bhut.4 : 

The villagers in Sayala accompanied by 
several bhuvds and by musicians who beat the 
dhols and the danklan go outside the village 





1 The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 





2 The Schoolmaster of Upleta, 


8 The Schoolmaster of Gondal Taluka and the Head Mistress of girls' school, Gondal. 


4 The Schoolmaster of Movaiya. 
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to visit the temple of Khodidr Mata on the 
15th day of the bright half of Shravan, 
The bhuvas wind a piece of cotton-thread 
round the village, and sometimes pour out 
milk or water in the same place ‘in order to 
secure ils safety from any epidemic, On 
the same occasion four divers, who are gene- 
rally healihy young athletes, are preserited 
with an earthen pot each aid are made to 
stand in the village-tank till the water 
reaches to their necks, They are asked to 
dive sinmultaneously in the water at a signal 
from the headman of the village, and to get 
out immediately. Each of them is named 
after one of the four months of the rainy 
season and the amount of water in the pot of 
cach is supposed to indicate the amount of 
rain which would fall in the respective 
months of the ucxt year, After leaving the 
water the dirers break the pots on the spot, 
and the fragments are taken away by the 
people, to be kept in their jars of corn, in 
the belief that they will bring prosperity 
in the ensuing scason. The four divers are 
then made Lo run a race on the maidan, and 
he who wins the race gets a small plough 
and a cocoanut as a prize, The winner is 
called halino-jttyo, and it is believed that he 
will be successful in all his undertakings, 

On the same day the bhuvas place a small 
four-wheeled chariot of the Mati outside the 
village, and it is believed that the chariot 
carries off Lhe plague, cholera and similar 
diseases with it, Such ceremonies are per- 
formed in most of Lhe villages on the Balev 
holiday (2. ¢,, the Narel-Purnima day, or 
the 15th day of the bright half of Shra- 
van),* 

The foundation of a new settlement is 
carried out in various ways. A series of un- 
usual accidents befalling the residents of a 
village makes them doubtful of the security 
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of their residence, and produces a desire to 
move to a safer home. Very often on such 
occasions the bhuvds or exorcists are possess- 
ed by the Devis, or Matis, and declare the will 
of the gods regarding a new settlement. 
Sometimes a change of home is recommended 
tot he villagers in a dream: sometimes a 
heavenly voice is said to direct the change, 
in addressing one of the villagers,? 

An astrologer has firstto be consulted as to 
the auspicious date on which the boundaries 
of the new settlement should be marked out. 
Three or four days before the delimitation, 
learned Brahmans are sent to purify the 
chosen site by the recitation of sacred 
mantras. Onthe appointed day the headman 
of the village leads a procession to the site,. 
and performs the ceremony of installing the 
village gods, It is said that, at the time of 
founding a new settlement, it is necessary to 
install and worship the panch-deva or the 
five deities, namely, Hanuman, Ganpati, 
Mahadev, Vishnu and Devi. Hanumin is 
installed at the village-gates, and is propi- 
tiated with an offering of churmu and vadan, 
The images of Ganpati and Vishnu are set 
up in a central place in the village, temples’ 
being built for them in due course, Mahadev 
is generally installed on the village-boundary | 
and has atemple built for him afterwards, 
Devi may be set up anywhere: her installa-" 
tion is not permanent nor dees slice reccive 
systematic worship, But more generally 
‘only Ganpati, Hanumin ond Mats ‘are 
installed on this occasion. Occasionally 
other deities, such as the Earth, Sliesh Nag,* 
the Navagrah (the nine planets), the pole- 
star and Kshetrapil are also worshipped.° 

The village-gates are fixed after the cere- 
mony of installation, and a torar—astring of 
asopalav leaves (Jonesia asoka) with a cocoa- 
nut in the centre—is fastened across them 





1 The Schoolmaster of Sayala, 
3 The Schoolmaster of Khirasara. 
5 The Schoolmasters of Jodia and Khirasara. 


2K. D,, Desai. 
€ The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa, 
6 The Schoolmaster of Rajpara, 


# The celebrated serpent of one thousand heads who supports all the worlds, 
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near the top,' Here the ceremony of khat. 
muhurt* is performed? and afterwards the 
headman, accompanied by a Brahman, who 
recites mantras, either winds a cotton-thread 
‘besmeared with red lac round the village or 
pours a stream of milk dha@rava@di along the 
village boundaries." The headman has fur- 
ther to perform the homa at the gates of the 
village, when a company of Brahmans recite 
holy passages in honour of Hanuman and 
Mati. At the time of the completion of the 
-homa, when the Ghuti (an oblation of ghi) 
js thrown on the fire, all persons present offer 
‘cocoanuts to the sacrificial fire, 

In some places it is usual to worship the 
newly chosen site itself, and then to drive 
into the ground a wooden peg besmeared 
with red lac, called the hil? (peg) of Shesh 
Nag, which is first ceremoniously worshipped 
with red‘lac, sandal-ointment and rice,5 

After these ceremonies, the villagers are 
.at liberty to build their own houses within the 
new settlement. When the houses are com- 
plete and ready for habitation, it is necessary 
to perform the ceremony known as vdstun 
(or graha-shanti) for the propitiation of the 
nine planets, Both the day of installing the 
gods and the day of vastun ceremony, are 
observed as festivals, at-which Brahmans are 
feasted, and lapst, churmu and kansar are 
offered to the gods,° 

The new settlement may be named after 
the deity whose advice brought about the 


move or after the headman, It is sometimes 








1 The Schoolmasters of Chhatrasa and Rajpara. 








3 The Schoolmasters of Kh lrasara, Jetpur and Rajpara. 


5 The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 

7 The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa, 

9 The Schoolmaster of Kotda-sangani. 
* Vide Chapter I., p, 29, 
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named after the particular incideut which 
drove the people to seek their new home," 

A failure of the harvest is in most cases 
due to the irregularity of the rains. It is 
therefore ascribed to the displeasure of 
Indra, the god of rain, and Varuna, the god 
of water. The mode of propitiating these 
gods has already been described, 

Sometimes a cessation of rains is attribu- 
ted to the wrath of the village-gods, where- 
upon the festival of Ujani is celebrated in 
order to appease them, One day, preferably 
a Sunday, all the inhabitants go outside the 
village, and rich viands are cooked to be of- 
fered to the village-gods, At the same time, 
the headman perfornis a homa sacrifice and 
the dainties are partaken of after the villagers 
have thrown cocoanuts into the sacrificial fire, 

In similar circumstances people sometimes 
seek the protection of the gods Annadeva, 
Annaptirna, and Kriya Bhaudai. Six dokdast 
or six pice are collected from every house 
in the village to make what is called a 
chhakadi, and the whole amount is then bes- 
towed in charity in the name of the abovc- 
named deities,” | 

Rain during the Ashlesha and Magha nak- 
shatras} is destructive to the crops, and is a 
sign of the wrath of Indra, who should be 
appeased with sacrificial offerings,§ 

Diseases among cattle are believed to be 
brought on by the wrath of minor deities 
such as Shitala Mahakali® or the sixty-four 
Joganis,¥$ The bhuvds, when they are 





2 The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala. 

* The Schoolmasters of Chhatrasa and Jetpur 
6 K, D. Desai. 

8 The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashali. 
10 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 

+ 100 dokdas=1 rupee. 


% The time taken by the gun to move (through the constellations Ashleshd and Magha, which is approxi- 


mately the month of August. 


§ Generally the same ideas prevail regarding diseases of cattle as in the case of human ailments. Doras 


or magical threads and slips of paper are often used in cases of fever. In epidemics like cholera pollu- 

tion is believed to be at the root of the evil, Bhangis are engaged to prepare images of corn to keep 

off the disease, and they forfeit their homesteads and property if the epidemicis not checked thereby. 

—The Schoolsnaster of Barton Female Trainin & College, Rajkot, (These images represent evil 

spirits presiding over particular diseases, Certain oblations are offered to these evil spirits, and after 
the recital of certain incantations they are either burnt of buried.) 
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possessed, declare to the people which par- 
ticular deity is exasperated, whereupon that 
deity is conciliated either by offering dain- 
ties or a goat or a ram, Or by the observance 
of U jan, 
is poured on to the ground adjoining the 
village side, and foraus of dsopalav leaves 


A dharitvadi—a stream of milk— 


(Jonesia asoka) are fastened on the doors 
of the offended deity’s temple,! 
customary to place baklan and vadan at 


It is also 


n spot where three roads mect in order to 
propitiate the evil spirits, who frequent such 
places, * 

Small-pox is supposed to be the result of 
the displeasure of the goddess Shitala, In all 
eases of small-pox the victim is left to suffer, 
the only remedy being the observation of 
vows in honour of the angry goddess, 
Different things are dedicated to the goddess 
neeording as the disease affects one part of the 
body or another ; and they are usually offered 
on aSunday or a Tucsday, The usual offer- 
ing consists of kulera,* a tae (a sheet of 
paper), fried juvdri, fried gram, and other 
articles varying according to the symptoms.’ 

To ward off this disease the women of the 
village sometimes prepare cakus, ganthias,f 
ete,, on the sixth day of a month, the 
preparations being partaken of on the next 
day, when no fresh food is to be cooked.* 

Kharavd affects the hoofs of cattle, in 
which it produces irritation; it Is generally 
due to worms in the hoofs, A jantra (a 
mystical arrangement of words) of the twelve 
names of Mabavir (the great warrior, 4. ¢. 
Arjun)is written on a piece of paper, and. 
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1 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 
2 The Schoolmaster of Dhank. 
6 The Schoolmaster of Dhank. 
’ The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 
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tied round the neck of the diseased animal, 
fastened over the gates through which the 
cattle pass, or suspended over the street by 
which the cattle goout to graze,” The gantra 
is as follows:— 














Shrisakha |Dhanurdhari] Gaijidhanat ne 
Y sakha. 
Dhananjaya | Lalanlarkha/Kapidhwaj. | Jayahari. 
+ e 
+ 








Gudakesh | Pitabhava + 








Narsinh | Parth, 


Sometimes the paper on which the janira 
is written is placed in a hollow bamboo stick 
which is then fastened over the gates,® 
The jantra is belicved to have the power to 
eure the disease. 

Muva-keshzbi causes saliva to flow conti- 
nuously from the mouths of animals, A 
gagarbediun (a piece of leather thong or a 
piece of black wood, on which magic spells. 
have been cast) is suspended over the village 
gates or is tied to the neck of the animal, 
in the case of this disease occurring.’ 

In such diseases as kharava, sunaku, motu- 
dukhy (lit, the great malady), valo, pet-tod,§ 
Bandhai-javan,| a jantra is tied by a piece 
of indigo-coloured cloth or by a piece of 
thread of the same colour, round the neck 
of the animal, and is also fastened over the 
village-gatcs. A torap is prepared of the 
ears of juvari corn with a cocoanut in the 
centre, and after magical incantations have 
been pronounced over it, is suspended over 
the village-gates, All animals passing under 
the toran are believed to be proof against 
the disease, 








2 The Schoolmaster of Mota-Devalia. 
4 The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 
6 The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 


+ Small round cakes of wheat flour sweetened with molasses and fried in ghi. 
{+ A preparation of fine gram flour treated with spices, which after being made into a thick paste, is 


passed through a sieve into boiling oil. 


+ Shrisakha, Gijidhani and Pitabhava are most probably corruptions of Shrishasakbi, Gandivadhanva 


and Prithabhava respectively ; 


Lalanlickhaé perhaps of Lalima narakbya. 


§ A disease which causes severe pain in the stomach of the affected animal, 
| A disease which stiffens the timbs of animals and renders them incapable of any movement. 
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But if this is not sucecssful in checking 
the course of the disease, itis usual to swallow 
the chelans* of Mungi Mata (the Dumb 
Mother), For this purpose the bhavas of 
the Mata, who are Bharvads, are invitied to 
the stalls of the affected cattle, where they 
recite magic incantations amidst tumultu- 
After this they are fed 
with rice, ghi and sugar, this latter process 


ous shouts and yells, 


being called ‘ swallowing the chelans of the 
Mata,’ 

In event of bhis process being of no avail 
in restraining the disease, the headman of 
the village in the company of his wife per- 
forms a homa sacrifice in the places dedicated 
to the Matas, and offers an Ghuti—a_ sacrifi- 
cial oblation—when all the villagers dedicate 
-cocoanuts to the sacrificial fire.? 

Sometimes the wrath of the god Gorakh- 
dev is supposed to be responsible for cattle- 
diseases. A bunch of the leaves of a poison- 
ous medicinal plant ankdo is passed seven 
times over the body of the ailing animal with 
the prayer ‘May Gorakhdev be pleased,’ 
and a cocoanut is dedicated to the god.” 

Another method of checking cattle-disease 
is to bury the corpse of an animal which 
the village-gates, 
It is believed that Lhis puts a stop to any 
further deaths among cattle from the same 
disease,* 

When such a discase as shalé (small-pox), 
sakharado, or kharava prevails largely among 
cattle, a belief gains ground that the Dheds 
(who flay the dead cattle and sell their 
hides) have poisoned the drinking water 


on 


has died thereof near 
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1 The Schoolmaster of Kalki. 

’ The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashali, 
5 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 

™ The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa. 

9 The Schoolmaster of Aman, 

11 The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashali, 
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The god Kal-bhairay was brought into 
existence by the fury of god Shiva, when 
he, being extremely angry with Brahma, 
eut off the fifth head of the latter, Kal. 
bhairav is the leader of all bhuts (ghosts) 
and dékans (witches), and resides at Kashi 
(Benares) by the order of Shiva. His 
favourite haunt is a cemetery. His image is 
always represented as fierce and ugly.® 

It is said that this god once entered the 
mouth of Gorakhnath and performed reli- 
gious austeritics in that strange abode. 
Although Gorakhnath was nearly suffocated, 
he could only persuade Kal-bhairavy to come 
out by extolling his glory and by conferring 
on him the Jeadership of all bhués and 
the guardianship of the Kotvalu fortress at 
Kashi.? 

Kal-bhairay does not command worship on 
any auspicious occasion, On the other hand, 
he is much revered by persons who practise 
the black art. On Kéli-chaudas day his devo- 
tees worship himin a cemetery, offer an 
oblation of baklan, and recite magic incanta- 
tions till Jate at night,® 

The offerings favoured by Kal-bhairav are 
khar,f cakes of wheat flour, sugar 
vadaén,t 


and 
The sacrifice of a live animal is 
also acceptable.” The offering alter prescnt- 
ation to the god, are given to black dogs. 

Pregnant women in order to secure a safe 
delivery sometimes vow to abstain from ghi 
till they have offered an oblation to Kal-bhai- 
ray,** 
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2 The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 

4 The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 

6 The Schoolmaster of Moti Murad. 
8 The Schoolmaster of Jodia and Dodiala, 
19 The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. 


* The word chela in ordinary language means a pancake (pudalo) of wheat or gram, sweet or salt, and 
it is a favourite oblation to Mati. So the word chelan may have come to be used for any oblation to Mati 


and the expression swallowing the chelans may mean partaking of the oblation or offering of the Mati. 
} Milk and rice boiled together and sweetened with sugar, 


* Vide page 48. 
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The following lines are often repeated in 
honour of this god!:— 
APRAPRUAR TUT AST AEA | 
THATS ys TAA RTA || 
FasRrmarteaeaa Rts aes | 
UM RITUPTATY AHATT TT || 2 | 
(1 worship Kal-bhairav, the giver of food 
and of salvation, of auspicious and comely 
appearance, who is kind to his devotees, ) 
Ganpati or Ganesh, about whose origin the 
traditional legends prevail, is represented 
with four hands, in one of which he holds a 
kamandalu (a gourd), in the second a liédu 
(or a sweel-ball), in the third a parashu 
(or an axe), and in the fourth a jap-mal 
(or a rosary). He is sometimes called Dun- 
dalo (iit., big-bellied) because of his having 
a protuberant belly, He puts on a yellow 
His brother is 
His 
favourite dish consists of lédus or sweet-balls 
of wheat-four fried in ghi and sweetened 
with molasses, Siddhi 
two wives of Ganpati, Before their marriage 


garment and rides a mouse, 
Kartik-swiimi who rides a peacock, 


and Buddhi are tle 


their father Vishwarupa had made a promise 
that he would bestow the hands of both on 
whomsoever cireumambulated the whole Ivarth 
within one day, Ganpati reasoned that a cow 
and a mother are equal in merit to the Earth 
and by passing round the former, he got the 
hands of both, Ganpati is said to be the 
fastest writer of all, so that the sage Vyasa 
secured his services as a seribe, at the ins- 
tance of Brahma, in writing the Mahabharat, 
When Rivan had conquered all the gods and 
made them serve in his household, Ganpati 
had to become a cowherd and to look after 
cows and goats.* 

On Maishakh sud choth, known as Ganpati 
choth, i, e, the fourth day of the bright 
half of Vaishakh, Ganpati is cercmoniously 


1 The Schoolmister of Dahink, 
3 The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 
3 The Schoolmaster of Dihank. 
7 The Schoolmaster of Aman. 
§ The Schoolmaster of Aman, 
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worshipped with red lead, red flowers, milk, 
curds, honey, ete. The image of the god is 
besmeared with red lead and ghi, and the 
renunint of this ointment is applied to the 
doors and windows of the house.2 Sweet- 
balls of wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweet- 
ened with molasses are first dedicated to 
Ganpati and are afterwards partaken of as 
the god’s gift,+ | 

The people of Maharashtra observe Gan- 
pati choth on the 4th day of the bright half 
of Bhadrapad, when an earthen image of 
Ganpati is made and worshipped with twenty 
kinds of leaves,* 

It is accustom among the Vaishnavas to 
draw an image of Ganpati in those vessels 
which are to be used for cooking food at the 
time of performing the obsequies of a 
deceased Vaishnava,” 

The Matrikas are sixteen in number, and 
are worshipped on such auspicious occasions 
AS a Yyajua (2, ¢,, a sacrifice), a wedding, or 
Lhe ceremony known as vasiu? Their in- 
stallation consists in painting the following 
marks with red lae on the back walls of a 


house, 


The marks are besmeared with molasses, 
and a little ghi aud a piece of some precious 
metal is affixed to them,8 At the time of 
a marriage, fourteen are worshipped in the 
house, one outside the village limits, and one 
near the front door of the house where the 
wedding is celebrated.® 
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* The Schoolmaster of Barton Female Training College, Rajkot. 


4 The Schoolmaster of Dhank. 
The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 
2 The Schoolmaster of Dhhank. 
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The Matrikas or Matas are worshipped 
On this 
vccasion small morias or earthen bowls with 


during the Nayaratra holidays also, 


a hole in the centre of cach, are plastered 
wilh khadi (red or green earth) and haya; 
and young girls carry them on their heads 
with burning lamps from door to door, At 
each house they receive oil for the lamp and 
a handful of corn, On the last day, 4. ¢,, on 
the ninth day, all the bowls are placed on 
the special site dedicated to the Matas, 
The songs, which are also accompanied by 
dancing, are valled garabi or garaba,' 

The Matrikas are also supposed to be the 
grahas or plancts which influence the life of 
a child in the womb, and their worship is 
believed to bring about an easy delivery.* 

Thereis also a family goddess of the name 
of Matriki, 
spots are painted on a wall with red lie, and 


In worshipping her, seven round 


ghi is poured over them in such a manuver 
A 
mixture of molasses and ghi is then applied 


as to form five small re/as (streams). 


to these spots with a piece of ddachh (red 
cotton yarn). By this process the dcevolee 
secures the molherly regard of the goddess,” 
One of the deilies whieh preside over 
child-birth is Randal Matai or Ranni Devi, 
who is said to be the wife of the Sun! In 
order to secure an casy delivery, pregnant 
women take a vow that they will invite one or 
more lotds (bowls) of this Maté, The pro- 
cess of “ inviting the lotds” is as follow -— 
The tufts round the shell of a coeoanut 
are pulled out, the nut is besmeared wilh 
chalk, and marks representing two cyes and 
nw nose are painted on it, (Or the nut fs so 
placed that the two spots on ils surface 
represent cyes, and the pointed tuft of fibres 
between them serves the purpose o! a nose), 
A bowl is placed on a piece of cloth stret- 
ched on a wooden slool, and the cocoanut 
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1 The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada. 
* The Schoolmaster of Sanka. 

5 The Schoolmaster of Anandpur, 
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is placed over the bow], It is then dressed 
in clegant female attire, and a ghi lamp is 
This con- 
pletes the stha@pan or installation of Randal 
Mala, 


presentation of the Miata, and sing melo- 


kept constantly burning near it. 


Women bow down before this re- 


dious Lunes in its presence, On the morning 
of the following day, the image is carried 
to the temple of the village Mata, the cocoa- 
nut is deposited there, and the garments are 
brought home, The cocoanut is subsquently 
taken by the Braliman attendant of the Mata, 

On the day of the installation it is custom- 
ary to invite five gor@vis* (married women 
whose husbands are living) to a feast of 
khir and eakes, On the next day, when the 
Miata is sent away, three virgins are enter- 
tained with rice, sugar and milk. 

Jn some communities a custom prevails of 
‘finviting the fotds of the Matis’? on the 
oceasion of Lhe first pregnancy of a woman. 
On the day on which the (ofas are to be in- 
viled, the pregnant woman takes a bath early 
in the morning, and calls upon thirteen gord- 
nis, whom she invites to dinner by marking 
A Brahman 
is enlled to set up the Matis, whose installa- 


their foreheads with red lac, 


lion takes place in the same manner as that 
of Randal, 
the wooden stool is required to be green, 
When the gorants sit down to the dinner, 


The piece of cloth spread on 


the pregnant woman washes their right toes 
with milk and swallows that milk as charan. 
The 


morsel of 


dmrit (lit, the nectar of the feet). 
gorauis are required to taste a 
some preparation of milk before Lhey begin 
their meal, At night, a company of women 
dance in a circle round the Matas, singing 
songs, Next morning a bhuvé is called, who 
declares the will of the Matis, On reeciv- 
ing a satisfactory reply from the bhuvd, the 


party disperses." 
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